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tain with immorta [ 
ſtandard was erected, her enviable glory and increaſing com- 


merce became a ſource of diflatisfaction to the ſeveral Euro- 
pean Powers, though none had the hardihood to diſpute her 


pretenſions, or contend the right ſhe had acquired by her 
conqueſts. On the . contrary, at once the terror, envy, and 


admiration of ſurroundiug nations, her protection was ſoli- 


cited by the weakeſt, her friendſhip and alliance courted by 


the haughtieſt. Infinite debt, it is true, had been accumu- 


lated in the proſecution of the war, yet the people bore it 
without murmur, as its ſucceſs, while it raiſed the national 
character, promiſed new channels of wealth to lighten its 
incumberancęe. Theſe they had the proſpect of long enjoying 
without interruption, ſo effectually had the ambition of 
Trance and the pride of Spain been humbled and chaſtiſed: 
The former, after an obſtinate ſtrugg'e of ſeven years, defeated 
in every hope, ſtripped of the moit valuable of her foreign 
ſettlements, and poſſeſſing only the remains of a ſhattered 
navy, cqually incapable of protecting her own trade or an- 
noying her neighbour's ; and the latter, in the ſhort conteſt 
of ten months, though ſanguincly anticipating the death- 
blow of Britain's greatneſs, by uniting her ſtrength to that 


of France at the latter part of the war, diſtreſſed in her trade, 


almoſt ruined in her navy, and ſucceſefully invaded in her 
national treaſures, excited to a ſtate of inteſtine commotion 
near approaching to rebellion, from her unſucceſstul meaſures, 
and the people conſidering themſelves merely as the dupes of 
French policy and its inſidious Cabinet. | 
In theſe circumſtances, therefore, it doubly became the 
duty of our Britiſh negociators, or rather peace- makers, to 
be cautious what they conceded or retained, as on their vigi- 
lance in this depended the intrinſic value of gur victories. 


"That they were not fo, experience has too fatally proved, in. 
verifying the predictions of the time; » hich were, however 


unfortunately treated as the idle chimeras of ſpeculative poli- 


tictuns, or the malignant effuſions of party malevolence. Thus. 


Q * . * . 
what was moſt valuable for Britain to hold was relinquiſhed ; 


and that which the could not poſſeſs without difficulty and 


A2 | danger. 
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T the conclulion of the war with France and Spain, in 
the year 1763, a war which crowned the arms of Bri. 
4 victory attending wherever her 
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danger ſtedfaſtly maintained. Canada, which promiſed little, 
reſerved; and the Weſt- India Hlands, from which we had 
every thing to hope, given up: A conceſſion repugnant to 
every principle of prudence, and the reverſe of every max im 
of ſound policy. Canada poſſeſſed by France, and the Flo- 
ridas by Spain, would have been the beit bond of ſecurity 
for the attachment of the Britiſh Colonies to their Parent 
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State. Skirted on their continent by ſuch powerful enemies, 


they muſt have remained dependent on Britain; or, at leaſt 


the æra of their Independence been protracted beyond any 


conjectural time; While the additional influx of trade, and 


its concomitant wealth from the Iſlands, muſt have added 


ſtrength to the power of Britain. The reverle conduct, how- 
ever, governed our negociators, and every conſequent effect 
has flowed from their miſtaken policy ; this, indeed, long 
before the commencement of hoſtilities with the-Coloni'ts 
was foretold by that able French General and politician 
Montcalm. It has often been obſerved of Britain, that what 
The gains by arms ſhe loſes by art; and that though ſhe beat 
the French in the field, they overcome her in the cloſet ; nor, 
indeed, was political prediction ever more truly verified than 
in this inſtance. | 
The Coloniſts were thus freed of their ho ile neighbour, 
who kept them in continual alarms ; and their thoughts were, 


theretore, diverted to other objects than ſecurity. Extended 


commerce unfolded its golden proſpects to their view, and 
every encouragement was giventhemin its purſuit by Britain. 
But their harmony and mutual advantage in their relative 
connection boded too much good to the Empire to remain 
* uninterrupted : Jealouſy of its growing orcatnels, and un- 
equalled proſperity, inflamed the powers of Europe ; but while 
united, they knew them invulnerable by open attack; and 
therefore they attempted to compals by art what their com- 


bined force could not eſtect by arms. France, ſtill recking 


in her wounds, and vindictive in her reſentment, became 
moſt forward in this agency of Machivelian policy; and in- 


ſtead of acting the part of a great nation, meanly ſtocped to 


that of the Goddeſs of Diſcord, and moſt ſucceſsfully threw 
her contaminated apple. In this ſhe was too weil aided by 
the rapacity of needy and impolitic Governors, whoſe im- 
prudent meaſures gave unpopularity to thoſe acts of Govern- 


ment that might otherwite have been accommodated to the 
5 withes 
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wiſhes of the Colonifts j who knowing how much they pre- 


ponderated in the ſcale of Britain's greatneſs, preſumed on 


their conſequence ; and forgetful of the Javiſh bounties by 
which ſhe had nurtured them to maturity, viewed her more 


in the light of a ſtep than a natural mother. Every meaſure 
propoſed was rejected, and every act magnified into a deſpotic 
edict : In vain was State-neceſlity urged the tyrant's plea, 
ſaid they, is the ſame. Indeed, there might be ſome juſtice 
in the allegation ; for in proportion to the obſtinacy of the 
one increaſed the exaction of the other. To trace the caules 
of the war to the firſt public meaſure which excited diſcontent 
in the Colonies would be here unneceflary, as the Stamp Act 
will with nere propriety be noticed in the courſe of the 
work. It may be neceſſary, however, to ſuggeſt the means 
which were uſcd to inflame, and the arts fabricated to miſ- 


lead. In the brief recapitulation of which we have no wiſh 


to revive animoſities that are now healed, or repeat old grie- 
vances farther than as they ſerve for a clue to that period 
with u hich our Hiſtory commences. 

It is within the recollection cf moſt, that the firſt appear» 
ances of diſaffection weremanifeſtedin New England, though 
the artifices adopted to beget correſpondent feutimentsin the 
other Provinces may not be ſo generally known. New-Fng- 
land, notwithanding its being the moſt unfertile in product 
of any part of the American continent, has ever bezn the 
moſt proliſic in cabal; inclined thereto from their {tron 
anti-monarchical principles, and predilection in favour © 
republicaniſm. Pamphlets and handbills, replete with fo- 
rhiſtry and ſedition, were circulated by them with unre:mir« 
ting af:duity. Ihe perſecution that firit cauſed the miFration 
of their anceſtors from Britain ingenioufly touched upon, 
and inficiouſly repreſented ; white the foſtering care and pa- 
rental tenderaefs with -which ſhe reared them to power and 
profperity, were ſlightly mentioned or difiy-enucufly treated; 
that ſhehad been more than repaid by their excluſive trade, 
though its profits had not equalled the bounties with which 
ſhe encouraged, them, ard the war expences ſhe had incurred 
on their account. It was urged that rhe religious perſecution 
which had compelled them to ſcek an aſylum beyond the At» 
lantic, Britain had in contemplation to renew under the pre- 
textot neceſſary taxation, and by that means reduce them to 
an abject ſtate of vaſſalage. They, indeed, the better to 

maſk 
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maſk their object, agreed to raiſe the aggregate ſum required, 
but at the ſame time under ſuch degrading reſtrictions, with 
reſpect to the mode,as rendered it incompatible with the ho- 
nour, and too derogatory to the dignity ot Britain to accept. 
Her refulal gave them every advantage they wiſhed, inaſmuch 
as it afforded thoſe opportunities of miſrepreſentation beſt 
calculated to convert and inflame. But even here they did 
not reit; for, tcarful left the flame they had kindled fhould 
*00 ſpeedily. expire, the very Acts which; aſſed in the Britiſh 
Senae were re. printed in Boſton, but with ſuch alterations 
and additions as they knew were beſt calculated toferment the 
Ipirit of the people. The type, ſize, and every circumſtance 
of re ſenblance, was ſo nicely attended to, that the n.oſt ac- 
curate eye might be Ceceived into a belief of their coming 
from the preis of the King's Printer. It may be urged ſuch 
forgery was open to detection. Admitted:; it was fo ; but 
then it was ſo much out of the hacknied road of common 
deception, that no ſuſpicion was entertained which could 
lead to the diſcovery, The genuine Acts fent over were 
but tew in number to the purpoſe of their information, and 
thoſe moſtly fell into the huids of the very people who gene- 
rated the idea, and ſuhſlituted the ſictitious ones in their 
cad. Our Governors had at firſt no thought of the fubter- 
fuge, and were therefore unprepared to repel its conſequent 
clicct, till the information, was ſtamped beyond the reach of 
contradiction ; the ſword unihcathed, and the ſcabbard 
thrown away.—Such, among mary others, were the artifices 
by which the minds of the people were alienated from their 
alle giance, fomented in their diviſions, abhetted in their {trug- 
gles, and alliſted in their neceſſities, by the joint co-opera- 
tion of French polizics and gold, long betore the treacherous 
maſk was torn oft, and hoſtilities openly commenced. 

It then, on the whole, as tome violent partizars have af. 
ſerred, America was loft through the inflexibility of the 
Britith Parliiment, might it not with more than equal truth 
be retorted, that the Colonics were unlinked from their pa- 
rental bond by the obſtinacy of the American Congreſs ;— 
For in no petition, remonſtzence, or by whatever other 
name their addreſles may be called, did they recede an iota 
from what they at firſt infiſted on; every thing was required, 
but no particle of claim abandoned, no preliminary relin- 
quihment admittiedthat cinbraced conciliation tor its eng 

, 


r * 


If, then, therefore, the Britiſh Senates were either right or 
wrong in the firſt inſtance, as no & uſtitutional ſteps that 
could lead to legal inveſtigation of the diſputed rights were 
taken, ſuch petitions were in reality but a mockery of their 
power, and inſulting to their dignity, and conſequentiy 
could not be taken cognizance of by them ; fince, however 
ſpecious their pretext, they were calculated to widen the 
breach they purpoſed to heal. Or if, as others have aſſerted, 
it turned merely upon the punctilio of who ſhould concede 
firſt, the Parent State or the Colonies, it would be an inſult 
to ſuppoſe any diſpaſſionate and diſiatereſted perſon wauld 
heſitate in ſaying, © The Offspring:“ Inaſmuchas itis far better 
to be without ſubjects, than polſlefic:t of ſuch as will not be 
governed by the common laws of their country without 
coercion. They are now ſeparated ; and whether the Mother 
Country will be humiliated by their loſs, or the States of 
America aggrandized by her Independence, in any degree 
cqual to the prophetic predictions of ſome politicians, yet 
reſts in the womb of Time to diſcover. | She 

We cannot conclude this introduction - better than in the 
words of an hiſtorian, who, ſpeaking of the part France took 
immediately after the peace of Paris, ſays, © The ſirſt ſteps 
the took were to employ her tecret emiſſaries in ſpreading diſ- 
ſatisfaction among the Britiſh Coloniſts. Their importance 
was deſcribed in the molt flattering colours, and their ſtrength 
_ repreſented as an object of greater magnitude than the poſ- 
- ſeflors ſeemed aware of. The partiality of Great-Britain to 
her own intereſts, in the various regulations of their com- 
merce abroad, and adminiſtration at home, was depicted in 
the ſtrongeſt light. No inſinuations, in ſhort, were wanting 
to excite a ſpirit of diſcontent throughout the Colonies, and 
to infuſe a notion, that it would be highly tor their intereſt 
to caſt oft all dependence, and to ſtand entirely upon their 
own ground, free from all the ſhackles and reſtraints with 
which they were at preſent loaded. | 

+ Theſe ſentiments were far from unacceptable to a people 
already prepoſſeſſed in favour of that liberty which was ſo 
temptingly held out to their perceptions, and no leſs preju- 
diced againſt the prerogatives exerciſed over them in ſuch a 
variety of ſhapes. 'Chey were inthe ſituation of an individual 
bordering on manhood, and who beginning to feel hisvigour, 
is no longer willing to ſubmit to much controul. 
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The effects produced by the machinations of the French, 
were preciſely ſuch as they had intended and expected. The 
diſpoſition of the inhabitants of North America began gra- 
dually to alter from that warmth of attachment tothe Mother 


Country which had fo particularly characterized them. They 


n to view her rather in the light of a ſovereign than of 


a parent, and to examine, with a ſcrupulous nicety, the na- 
ture of thoſe ties that rendered them parts of her great em- 


Ire,” 75 | 121 
Thus briefly have we tated the arts uſed to produce the 


incidents that lead on to the diſmemberment of the Britiſh 
Empire, and the emancipation of the American Colonies, b 


the Declaration of Independence—not from the bias ot poli- 


tical prejudice, but as conceiving their notice eſſentially ne- 


ceſſary to preface IHR Hisrory OFT THE WAR. In the pro- 
ſecution ot which we purpoſe that obſervance of impartiality 


which can alone give vaiue to Hiſtory; to record trom 


known facts and authentic documents, rather than miſre- 


reſent from party-prejudice or ſplenetic maley lence. Re- 
collecting, that however cloſe the connection, or tender the 
tie, formerly ſublifcing between the two countries may have 
been, they are now ſeparate nations, with equal claims on 


the candour of the Hiſtorian. - Viewing them in this light, 
and treating the {ulject in this manner, we doubt not of 


affording {atisfa&.on to our Readers— t eaſuring in remem- 


drance the energetic admonition of Shake[pear— 


Nothing extenuate, 


Nor ſet — in Malice. 
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MERICA now ſufficiently con- 

vinced of her own importance, 
was in a ſituation already ripe for re- 
volt, when thoſe meaſures took place 
in Great Britain, 

The war that Great Britain had 
waged againſt the united ſtrength of 
the Houſe of Bourbon, though 
highly ſucceſsful, had been equally 
expenſive, The triumphs of our 
fleets and armies in ſo many parts 
of the world, had been purchaſed 
at an enormous price z and both 
the blood and treaſure of the na- 
tion had been profuſed to obtain 
them. Ihe debts contracted by the 


nation in the ſupport of the laſt and 
former wars, amounted to the a- 
mazing ſum of one hundred aud 
forty eight millions ; for which an 
iotereſt of near five millions was 


Theſe: 


annually paid. immenſe 


charges were born with a patience . 


and equanimity not inferior to the 
ſpirit and reſolution with which they 
had been incurred ; but they were 


a load under which the nation began 


to ſtagger. : 
"Taxes of every denomination were 
levied upon the public. Every branch 
of bufincſs was examined ; and every 
channel of trade explored, in order 
to aſſeſs them with their proportion 
of contributions, | 
After ſtraining, a ly to 
their utmoſt bearing, the reſources 
left at home, the idea was ſuggeſted 
of calling in the aſſiſtance of the Co- 
loni-s, in a more direct and expilcit 
manner than had hitherto been done. 
As the late quarrc had been 
occaſioned chicfly on their account z 
B and 


. 


and as they derived the great and 
principal benefits. of the peace, it 
was thought equitable they ſhould 
make ſome more than common re- 
turns for thoſe advantages. 

Their ability to contribute largely 
to the common exigencies, was deem- 
ed indubitable ; but their willing 
neſs was no leſs called in queition ; 
and it was repreſented as an attempt 
full of danger, to make uſe of com- 
pulſion in caſe they ſhould refule. 

Whatever might be the neceſſitics 
of the mother country, the Colonies 
were fully perſuaded that the ſole 
and excluſive enjoyment of their 
whole trade, was a tax in itſelf 
more than proportionably adequate 
to all thoſe that were levied upou the 
people of Great Britain. 

This plea had undoubtedly its 
weight in the apprehenfion of all 
moderate and imparttal people ; but 
while they allowed the Colonitts to 
alledge it as a reaſoy for treating them 
with great lenity in the point of 
taxation, they did not, at the ſame 
time, imagine that it was a conclutive 
argument for their dechning to af- 
ford any other kiud of relief to the 
parent ſtate. 2 

England in fecuring to itſelf the 
exclulive trade of her Coloaics, acted 
upon a principle adopted by all 
modern nations. She did no more 
than follow the example (et before 
her by the Spaniards and Portugueſe ; 
but ſhe followed it-with a lenity to 
which the government in thoſe rations 
is an utter ſtranger. 

In planting theſe diflant Colonies, 
ſhe endowed them with every privi- 
lege enjoyed by her ſubjects at home: 
She left them at full liberty to go- 
vern themſelves, and of framing ſuch 
laws and regulations, as the wiſdom 
of their own legiſlatures ſhould point 
out as neceſſary for the good of the 
community over which they pre ſided. 
In ſhort, ſhe gave them the ampleſt 


powers to provide for, and pu ſug | 
in ea the footing of other ſubjects, 
2 2 Englaud 


their reſpective imcreſts, in 
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manner they ſaw fit 5 reſerving 
oaly the benefit of their trade, and 
of a political connection under the 
ſame ſovercign. 

The Colonies founded by France 
and HollanJl, and before them, by 
Portugal and Spain, did not ex- 
perience the ſame indulgence. The 
two latter not only claimed the 
monopoly of their commerce, but 
governed them in many reſpects 
with a rod of iron: burthening them 
with an endleſs chain of ve tatious re- 
gulat ions; cramping every exertion 
forcign to the views of the rulers at 
home, giving no encouragement but 
what tended dircaly aud immediate- 
ly to their own intereſt, and puniſh» 
ing ſeverely whatever had a contra y 
teudency. | 

Though France and Hol'and did 
not adopt f:ch oppreſſive maxims, 
y=t they were, in fact, not much Ls 
ſtrict and coercive, They ſold, as it 
were the property of their Co- 
James to mercantile aſſociat ions, which 
in order to make the molt of their 


bargain, loaded them wt h every in- 


cumbrance that a monopolifing ſpi- 
rit can ſuggell : ſelliag to them the 
commodities of Europe at an erur- 
mous advance; taking the proJuce 
of their lands at the loweft prices 
they could compel them to receive z 
and diſcouraging the growth and 
cultivation of any more than they 
could diſpoſe of at au unreaſonable 
profit at home. 

Such was for a length of time the 
unjuſt pulicy obſerved by France, in 
pait'cu/ar, towards her Colon es: the 
conſequerces perfectly correſpunded 
with ſo abfurd and barbatous a ſyſ- 
tem. Her tranſmarine poll. ſhons 
long remained without any ſettled 
form or conſilleney ; and never emer- 
ged to any fete of proſperity; till 
taught by dear-bought experience, 
adminiſtration ſa the nec«ſliiy of 
taking them out of the haud of their 
opoliſers, and placing her Colo- 
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YEngland never treated her Colo - 
nes in this ungracious, illiberal man- 
ner. Content with the general pro- 
fits reſulting from their trade, ſhe left 
it open to every individual in her do- 
minions. She did not confine it to 
particular ports, as in Portugal and 
Spain, nor give it up to the extor- 


tion cf a company of merchants, as in- 


Holland aud Frauce. 

Thus her Colonitts, norwithfland- 
ing ſome feltriftions, poſſclled an im- 
menſe {tock in trade an their own ac- 
count Indepencently of the direct 


remittance of whatgrewon their lands, - 


to the ſhipping that failed from Eng- 


land to receive it, they carried on a 


large exportation of their domeſtic 
com modit'es, which, through the in- 
dulgence of the metropolis, was not 
con!ined to her ſole harbours, but ex- 
tended by judiciovs and well-timed 
regulations, to various parts of both 
| hcmfpheres, > 
Hence the unreaſonable gains ſo 
common in the ſale of European 
merchandize, in the Spaniſh and Por- 
tugucle colonies, were unknown to 
thoſe belonging to Great Britain; 
where many. articles were as cheap 
and ſome even cheaper than in Eng- 
land itſelf, through the expertneſs of 
men converſant with buſineſs, in the 
advantageous management of their 
ſtzck, | 
No ſuch thing is ſeen in the Spaniſh 
arC Portugueſe ſettlements ; and hut 
Ittle of it in the French. Few 
tracing veſſels belong to the for- 
mer, and thoſe of an jinconliderable 
and -» diminutive lize, The capital 
ſhips that viſit their karbours, arrive 
from thoſe of Portugal and Spain. 
Such is the narrow m dopolizing dif- 
poſit ion of both theſe countries, that 
they fail in fleets, under the command 
of officers commiſſioned by govern- 
ment, as if it dreaded to truit them to 
any other management. It is but 


lately the Court of Spain has altered 
ſome of her regulations in this parti- 
CUar, 
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A generoſity was to be ſeen even 


in the reſtrictions of Great Britain, on . 


the trade of her colonies, which evi- 


dently ſhewed they were not impoſed 
h 


in the wantonneſs of power; but wit 


a deſign to repartition the exerciſe and 
profits of commerce among the vari- 


ous inhabitants of her wide - extended 
dom inions. 


While her ſub jects at home were free 


to trade to all parts of the world, the 
fame permiſſion in a numerous varie- 
ty of articles, was gramed 10 her vo- 


loniſts; the northern climes of Eu- 


rope, and the Eaſt Indies only, were 
excepted. In Portugal, Spain, Italy, 
throughout the Mediterranean Ses, 
on the coafls of Africa, iv all the Ames 
rican hemiſphere, the veſlels of the 
North American colonies enjoyed the 
moſt unbounded and lucrauve com- 
merce. . : 

The encouragement given to this 
commerce was cqually wife and bene» 
ticent. It tended in the ditecteſt man- 
ner to the improvement of their coun» 


try, by increafing its commodities 


through an abundant exportation, and 
enabling them to clear and cultivate 
the ſoil, through the ſure and conſtant 
ſale of the vaſt quantity of timber for 


all kinds of uſes, that accru-d from 


the cutting down of their unmeuſe fy- 
ects. 

Beſide theſe two advantages, beth 
of a capital and eſſential nature, they 
peſleſſed others hardly leſs beneficial. 
They cartied rum ud fugary toges 
ther with the produce oftheir hſherics, 
to every market within the above fpe- 
ciked limits. Theſe branches em- 
ploved ſuch a vaſt number of {h1pping, 
that the ports of thoſe countrics where 
they traded were cortinually - vilited, 
and often crowded with them. * 

True it is, that a number of arti- 
cles were alſo appropriated to an im- 
portation into Great Britain exclulive- 
ly ; but vhen we duly contidex this 
matter, it will be fouud that the very 
nature of the countries poſſeſſed by 
the Co loniſts, gave them ſuthcicnt o- 
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cupation at home, without rendering 

it any ways neceſſary for their proſpe- 

rity, that they ſhould employ them- 

ſelves ſo much abroad, as the inhubi- 

tants of a ſoil occupied by a numer- 

-.. ous people, and whoſe tillage had laſt- 
ed for ages. 

It was reaſonable, therefore, to al- 
lot them principally the taſk of clear- 
ing and cultivating the immenſe tracts 
they inhabit ; this would always prove 
a profitable buſineſs, and enable them 
to procure themſclves, on their own 
bottom, a never-failing fund, frum 
whence to ſupply all their wants, and 
to furniſh, belides, a plentiful ſupply 
for the purpoſes of trade. | 

The proof of this is, that thoſe pla- 
ces which are in the bighelt cultiva. 
tion abound molt in riches and people. 
The population of Pennſylvania,which 
wes tounded fifty years after ſome of 
the other colonies, bids fair, in time, 
to exceed them all, 


thoſe articles of which Great Britain 
hath reſerved the benefit to herlelf, 
did not interfere with the main pur- 
ſuit of the Colonids. This being 
chiefly the purchaſe of the convenien- 
cies of life, there was certainly no 
country where the Colonilts could find 
them generally in greater, if ſo great 
perfection; and, conſidering their in- 
trinſic value, where they could hnd 
them cheaper. 

Another conſideration occurs, and 
that of the moſt material nature, The 
ſituation of the Colonies is ſuch, that 
it often happens in their dealings a- 
broad, that a long courſe of credit is 
neceflary for them, his they can 

find no where but in England. The 
opulence of our merchants is ſo ſu- 
1 perior to thote of any other country 

5 upon earth, that it enables them to 

wait for the returns of their trade, 

| much beyond the time any others 
can afford. 

Neither ſhould it be forgotten, that 

| che awpleſt liberty of trading in all 

[ their reciprocal commoditics, ſubſilled 


In the mean time, the trade in- 
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between North America and the Eng- 
lin Welt Ind'-'s. This was a fund 
from whence they derived immeuſe 
reſources ; as it opened a chaunel 
through which they carricd out a world 
of articles of their own produce, avd 
received ſupplies not only for their 
own conſumption, but tor the de-- 
mands of that extenſire commerce 
which they carried on iu lo many parts 
of the globe. 

Thus it appears, that not withftand- 
ing the ſeveral reſtraints that took 
place on the American trade, cnough 


was left to render them a rich and 


flouriſhing people, That they were 
ſuch in reality, is well known to all 
who have the leaſt acquaintance with 
that country. Its happineſs was vi- 
ſible to all who viſited it. If ever avy 
country might have been ſtyled the 
ſeat of human felicity, Britiſh North 
America molt unqueitionably deſer- 
ved the appellation. | 

To ſay that no partialitics exiſted 
in favour of Great Britain, would cer- 
tainly be a violation of truth; buy 
let an unprejudiced man weigh in the 
ſcale of juſtice, the conduct obſerved 
by Great Britain towards ber Colo- 
nies, and that which foreign lates 
have purſued in reſpect to theirs, and 
then let him decide, which is the molt 


conſiſtent with humanity, juſtice, and 


policy. 

Tue great complaint of America, 
was the diſcouragement of mauufac- 
tures, by confining every province to 
the uſe of its own, and preventing the 
reciprocal importation of their rclpeC- 
tive fabrications. This, it cannot be 
denied, was a ſevere regulation ; but 
when we reflect, on the other band, 
that moſt, if not all of the articles 
thus prohibited, could be purchafd 
at [a cheaper rate from England, the 
idea of ſeverity naturally aunexed 19 
ſuch a prohibition, is much dimiaiſh- 


ed ; and it almoſt vaniſhes away on 


the additional conſideration, that the 
hands thus employed would have 
been much more beneficially taken 


up» 
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vp, both in a public and in a private 
light, ſo the great and important 
buſineſs of agriculture, or of naviga- 
tion. WR: 

It ought nevertheleſs, to be al- 
lowed, that to curb the diſpuſition of 
a whole people towards any branch 
of induſtry or ingenuity, is a weaſure 
to which it cannot be expected that 
human nature will tamely ſubmit. 
It is viewed as a ſpecions of aſtrunt io 
the underftanding, The Gdetrimeut 
that muy poſſible arſe from the pro- 
hibition, is not fo much reſented as 
the prohibition itſelf. 

As maukind, therefore, will gene- 
rally bear oppreſſion much more caſi- 
ly than intult, it is prohable that the 
rigorous injunctions precluding the 
ſale of any manufafture of their own 
make, beyond their provincial boun- 
daries, appeared to the Americans as 
calculated to cruſh their native talents 
in the very infaucy of their exertion, 
and to cut off the very hope of ever 
arriving at thoſe advantages to which 
they were of right intnled, 

Preveutions of this nature are al- 
ways the more odious, as they ſeem 
levelled at thc abilities of a people, 
aud deſigned gs it were to keep them 
in a flate of natural inferiority. For 
this reaſon, undoubtedly, they were 
eſteemed a heavy grievance through- 
out the American colonies z and 
every individual conſpired, as it were, 
as much as in him lay, to elude them. 

It was probably owing to the diſ- 
content arifiog from regulations of 
this fort, that the liberality with 
which Great Britain ated in other 
inllances, was overlooked. She nat 
only abltained from the laying of 
duties on her own manufactures, but 
took off thoſe on foreign articles 
when exported to America, Herein 
her conduct was very different from 
that of the other Euro, an ſtates with 
regard to their colonitts, whom they 
forced to receive ſuch gouds, loaded 
with all the duties they are charged 
within their own ports. 


* 
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While this indulgence laſted, goods 
of foreign fabrication were often con- 
liderably lower in price, in ſome of 
the colonies, than in ſome parts of 
Europe it(clf. | 

It was not, therefore, without 
great murmurs and complaints in the 
Colonies, that a ceſſation of this in- 
dulgence took place immediately af- 
ter the war, Mey looked upon this 
meaſure as a prelude to others Hill 
more diſagteeable ; and began to 
think that Great Britain meaut to 
try how far the might render them 
ſubſervient to her convenience, aud 
to what extent the might do it with» 
out endaugering her own intereſts. 

They were full of theſe ideay 
when the Britith Miniftry, alarmed 
at the amazing increaſe of ſmug- 
gling, aud the prodigious loſſes it o- 
caſioued to the revenue, took the 
reſolution to uſe every poſſible effort 
in order to prevent iti. To this in- 
tent, which in itſelf was perfectly juſt 


aud reaſonable, a ſcheme was pro- 


ſed and embraced, which proved 
highly peruicious in its conſequences, 
and rendered the remedy much worſe 
than the difcaſe. 

A number of armed cutters were 
ſtationed arbund the coalts of Great 
Britain, to the commanders of which 
the ſtricteſt orders were ſed to act 
in the capacity of revenue offigers, 
They were erjoined to take the uſual 
Cuitom-houle oaths, and to obſerve 
the regulations preſcribed by them. 

Never was a more igpominious 
duty impoſed upon men of gallantry 
and ſpirit. It ſunk the brave and en- 
terpriling ſeaman into a mere tide- 
waiter. Thot eagerneſs and zeal 
which had been emplyyed in the 
ſearch aud attack of an enemy, way 
now exerciſed in the diſcovery aud 
ſcizure of prohibited goods ; and the 
courage which they had diſplayed in 
the ſervice of their conntry was naw 
directed agaiuſt their fellow ſubjects. 

Had theſe uowiſe meaſures, bows 
cvcr, been contined at home, the evils 


they 


_- 


1 


they produced would have becn fo 
much circumſcribed, that on due ex- 
perience of them, they might in 
time have been obviated ; but as one 
wrong ſlep is generally productive of 


others, the ſame 'urfortunate ſpirit 


that planned them for the coalt of 
Britain, extended them to the ſhores 
of America. 

The outcry was great againft them 
in England; but in America it was 
ont rageous. As it could not be ſup- 
poſed that gentlemen bred in the 
vo val ſervice were converſant in the 
laws and uſages of the Cultom-houſe, 
they were often guilty of infringing 


them. Remedics were at hand in 


England; but in America it was 
difficult, and in ſome coles almoit 
impracticable to obtain redreſs, from 
the tediouſneſs of forms, and the 
diſtance of places. 

To this grievance, which weighed 
heavy throughout a country where 
much liberty of trade had been ſuf- 


_ fered and connived at, another quick- 


It fucceeded, no leſs if not more ob- 
noxious to the trading part of the 
community. 

A lucrative branch of commerce 
had, for more than a century, been 
carried on between the Britiſh iſlands 
in the Weſt Indies, and the Spaniſh 
fettlemen$ on the vaſt continent of 
South America : it had for many 
years been largely participated by the 
North American colonies, It was a 
commerce of the cleareſt gain and 
benefit to the Britiſh trader; it con- 
filted in a prodigious exchange of all 
kinds of Britiſh commodities for the 
precious metals. 

Senſible that the advantages lay 
exmirely on the fide of Great Britain, 
and was ruinous to the interelts of 
Spain, that monarchy had always 
oppoſed this commerce with all is 
might, Guarda-coltas were com- 
miſlioned to ſcour the wide extended 
coalts of her American duminions, 
and to ſeize every veſſel that ap- 
prosched too near them; a taſk 
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which they executed with ſuch in- 
diſcriminate licence, that it provoked 
the war which broke out between 
Great Britain and Spain, in one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and thirty- 
nine. | 

But though this commerce was in 
direct oppolition to the orders of 
Spain, and could not therefore be 
conſidered as ſtrictly legal, it certain - 
ly was not the buſiveſs of Great 
Britain to prevent it. The new fyt- 
tem, however, adopted by the Pritiſh 
miniftry, was purſued as if a con- 
vention had been made with the 
Spaniſh Court for that. very purpoſe. 
The Britiſh cruizers acted as if they 
had rece:ved their commiſſions from 
Spain, and were to be rewarded by 
her for deſtroying this commerce. 
They did it effectually; and in a ſhort 
ſpace cf time it was almoſt wholly 


annilulated. This to the Northcra 
Colonies was a Gdeprivation of the 


moſt ſerious nature. Ihis traffic 
had long proved the mine from 
whence they drew thoſe ſupplies of 
gold and filver, that cuabled theta to 
make copious remittances to Eug- 
land, and to provide a fuſſiciency by 
current ſpecie ai home, It gave life 
to buſincts of every den mination, by 
the facility with which payments were 


made. A propurtionable increale of 


trade kept pace -with this readineſs 
of caſh, and a reciprocal circulation 
of money and merchandiſe was ella» 
bl.thed, to the beucht of all partics 
concerned. 

A ſudden flop being thus put te 
this prutpercus career, all Amcrica 
felt it to its vitals, aud broke out in 
the loudeſt complaints again!t the 
fervile eomplaitance- of Lrntain to 
Spain: and the ill policy of @.loblig» 
ing its own fubje&ts to humour tas 
reigners. | 

Their „ mplaints were jultly 
founded ; but the evil far of Britain 
began to precoumirate : the Miniſtry 
continued in the refolutions they had 
taken; and, wv if theie had pot done 

tuſkcicut 
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ſufficient miſchief, they followed 
them with others no leſs offealive 
to the Americans. 

In the Seſſion of Parkament of 
March, one thouſand feven bundred 
and fixty-four, a bill was framed, 
laying kravy duties on the articles 
imported into the Colonies from the 
French and other iſlands in the Weit 
Indies; and ordering theſe duties to 
be paid in ſpecie into the Exchequer 
of Great Britain. 

The injaſtice and abſurdity of this 
new law, both of which were equally 
glaring, excited afreſh the murmurs 
of the Colonifts, I hey repreſented, 
in the lliongeſt terms, how 1couve> 
vient it was, after depriving them of 
the means of obtaining ſpecie, to in- 
ſiſt upon their paying thoſe duties in- 
to the Britiſh Treatury in ſpecie alone. 
But that which perplexed aud incenſ- 
ed them more than all the reſt, was 
the bill paſſed in the ſame ſellion, to 
reftrain the currency of paper mouey 


in the Colonics. 


Theſe new regulations were objects 
of equal ſurprize and diſplcaſure to 
the people of North America. It 
was a ſcheme to them, in ſume*re- 
ſpe, entirely new; as notwithſtand- 
ing various laws had, from time to 
time, been enacted regarding their 
commercial intercomſe, they had uſu- 
ally been made at conſiderable iuter- 
vals, and did not wear that appear- 
ance of reſtraint and coercion, nor 
weigh upon them in the manner of 
the preſent, Spirited remonſt:ances 
were ſent home, pleading their cauſe 
in the language of men who think 
themſelves ill uſed, and are deter- 
mined to obtain redreſs. "They laid 
every argument before the Miniſtry, 
that ingenuity, prompted by interell, 
could furoiſh them with; they reaſon- 
cd, they expottulated ; in ſhort, they 
nicd every method that could be em- 
played, to prevail upon the ruling 
powers to recal what they bad dune. 
They explicitly mentioned, that ſuch 
reilratuts upon their trade were in- 


admiſſible in America, as they directly 
tended to put an end to the clearin 
of their lands, and the proſecution + 
their fiſheries. Unleſs thoſe forciga 
ports where they depoſited the ſurplus 
of their corn, and of the proviſions of 
all kinds abouuding in their country, 
were freely opened to them, whicher * 
mult they carry them? Tue Britich 
Welt India iſlands could not alone 
couſume them; aud Britain did not 
want them. They mutt diſpoſe of 
them ſomewhere ; aud that could be 
only where an equitable price might 
be had. 

When they found that their remon- 
ſtrances were ineffectual, they began 
to ule mot e efficacions means. They 
now, for the firik time, united in a 
general oppoſition to the Britiſh Mi- 
niſtry. Meetings were held, and re- 
lolutions were taken to make no fur- 
ther impurtations from Great Britain + 
of what was not of abſolute neceſſity 3 
and to encourage to- the utmolt of 
their power, every ſpecies of manu- 
facture that was practicable among 
them. Multitudes immediately con- 
curred, in this refulution, to the great 
detriment of the Britiſh manufacturers, 
who were not ſparing of thei: diſappro- 
bation of the mini'terial meaſures, 

Miniſtry, however, were proof a- 
gainlt all oppoſition ; and proceeded 
gradually in the execution of their 
projects. In order, therefore, to mix 
levity with firmneſs, they paſſed ſeve“ 
ral acts favourable to the commerce 
of the Colonies, hoping thereby to 
ſoothe them into a ſubmiſſion to thoſe 
that had given them ſo much diſguſt. 

But the Colouiſts were now become 
ſo full of ſuſpicions, and placed fo 
little rehance on the good will of the 
Miniſtry, that their whole attention 
was taken up in deviſing means to 
thwart their meaſures. They paid 
little regard ta theſe conceſſions, which 
they looked upon as a mere artiſice, 
uſed only to decoy them into ſecurity 
and inatteution to their own intereſts. . 
They were further confirmed in this 

belief, 
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belief, by the advice they received 
ſnortly after, that the Miniilry had it 
in contemplation to eftablith ſtamp 
duties in America ſimilar to thoſe 
already fettled .in Great Britain. 
he miniſtry founded this meaſure 
upon a pretence which gave as much 
offence as the meaſure itſelf. It was 
voted by the Houſe of Commons as 
juſt and requiſite towards defraying 
the expences neceſſary for the protec- 
tion of the Colonies. | 
The Americans on hearing of this, 
were in the highelt degree irritated. 
They deemed the protection, ſo high - 
ly talked of, not only unnecc Jury, but 
really a nuiſance, They wanted, they 
ſaid, no protectors but thenſelves ; 
and were more than adequate to ſuch 
a taſk againſt avy enewy they had to 
opprehend. The military forces that 
were ſtationed over ſeveral parts of 


the Continent, they repreſented as 


equally dangerous and expenſive. 
They were, from the nature of their 
profeſſion, a conſtant check upon the 
liberty of the ſubjeR ; and were at the 
fame time a heavy charge on the pub- 
lie, It was in vain pleaded by the 
mother country, that a regular body 
of well-diſciplined men was an indiſ- 
penſible requiſite in all ſtates. This 
might be admitted in England, aud 
other countries in Europe; but was 
evidently otbherwiſe in America, where 
the ladians alone remained, whom it 
was no very difficult matter to keep 
iu awe, 
The truth was, that Great Britain, 
under the pretext of providing for 
the ſafety and defence of its colonics, 
meant ouly to ſecure their obedicuce, 


and totercify them into an implicit 


acquieſcence in ail its dictates. 

Such were the fentiments that per- 
vaded all America, when firlt they 
were apprized that taxes were to be 
laid upon them, for the ſupport of tlie 
troops on that eſtabliſhmeut. 

The previous n tie of a bill of this 
kind being in agitation, has, by ſome 
politiciaus, been condemned as a fiep 


that betrayed wavering and helitation 
in the Councils of the mother coantrys 


and that betrayed too much of fear 


and want of reſolution, for the Culo- 
niſts not to perceive it. Had the 
Miniſtry proceeded at ovce to carry 


its reſolves into immediate execution, - 


they would have met with much less 
refiitance, than by making them 
known in this manner, a full year be- 
fore they ventured to give them the 
force of hw. This was, iv fact, 
putting the queſtion to the people of 
America, whether they wouid cun- 
ſent to them or not. 

The interval between this notice 
and the approaching fellion, that was 
to determine their fate, was marked 
in America by the moſt violent fer- 
mentation. he minds of the inha- 
bitants ſexrmed to have undergoue 3 


total transformation from their pre- 


ceding ſtate. Inſtead of their late 
peaceable and ſtcady attachment to 
the Britiſh nation, and its intereſts, 
they were daily loſing their reſpe ct, 
and falling off from that complying 
diſpoſition which had fo long cha- 
raQerized them. | 
It was not only among detacked 
individuals that ſuch a diſpoſit ion 
prevailed : it was now leſs viſible a- 
mong their public and corporate 
bodies; and affteted even the mem- 
bers of their government and legi- 
Natures, The General Aſſemblies 
of Mafſachuſet and New York ex- 
preſſed their diſſatisfaction aud al- 
arm, in terms that fully ſhewed how 
ſtrongly they were determined to re- 
jet avy mcafures that might be 
framed in conformity with the pre- 
{ent views of the Britiſh miniſtry, 
They did not ſtop here. —They 
came to ſome reſvulutions, in conſe- 
quence of thoſe that had been taken 
in the Britiſh Houſe of Commons, 
which amply manifcfied bow in- 
flexibly they were averle to them. 


They accompanied their reſolutioas 


with petitions to the Houute of Com- 
mons, intreating them to give no 
y  COULtCRace 
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ebmtenance or ſupport to the propos. 
als of the miailtry z and appointed 
agents to oppoſe the bill. when i 
ſhould be brought into the Houſe of 
Comnons, queitioniag the right of 
the Parliament Great Britain to 
$68 her Gofogies ©. * 
, Adaiiniffration informed theſe #- 
gents, that if their conſtituents would 


. Propole any other mode of raiſing 


the fum iatended to be levied, by 
fla np · duties, their propoſal would de 
atcepted, and the pri jjected ſtamp» 
duty laid afide ; but the agents were 
got n jallructed to give g 
latisfactorp anſwer. I, 
They had full time given them to 
canvaſs this dangerous queſtion in the 
#pleſt manner, They had prepar- 
ed a diverfity of arguments in oppo · 


ſition to the Parliamentary pretenſſons. 


They obje&ed, that the powers in- 
tended 10 be given to the Vie ad - 
miralky. courts ig Arnerica, by the 
#Q for laying Lamp. duties, would 
prove a ſource of iotolerable griey- 
ance, by their diſta ace from each o- 
ther; and (lil more, by their decide 
iag without the intervention · g 
jury: alledging at the fame gime, 
that the F required by the 
zA being in ſpecie, would infallibly 
drain them of the little coin remain» 
necefary circulation, and 
Prove 2d inſurmountable impedj- 
ment in the way of trade. But what 
they urged as the moſt cogent, and 
mol} forcible of all arguments, was, 
that not being reprelented in the 
Tcitiſ Parliament, it cog'd have no 
right to tax them, This they affirm- 
edinthe molt open and explicit terms; 
aſſerting, at the ſame time, that they 
bag were competent to judge what 
taxes they werg able to bear, They 
claim d, therefore, the right of ener - 


| Eifing this judgment exclubrely, and 


of impoling taxes upoo rhemſclvca, 
erithout the jutcrference of any 9- 
chers. IM | 6 1 
. Such language as this Great Hri- 


c The raling powers liffens 
ed to it with anger and indignation. 


it apBut it was nat the Colonies alone 


that {pokg in tis file t=olt was taken 
up wn ao leſs warmth and _refolys 
= in * by oy * 
whols medos. thoje principh 
# toon . diffuſed all er the na» 
od: zd the cauſe of America f. 
pouſed aud maintaived with great 
vehemenge. T9 $3 TIT VIP 2 tp: > 
n ip alerted. by ſome. and per. 
haps not without foundation, that the 
Americans would have never Pro- 
eecded to the lengrhs cbey did, bad 
they not becb ſupported and encou» 
raged fron this nde the Atlant 
Huw goafiltent a conguet like this 
was to the boaſted character of po- 
triok, is laft 10 the con of futures 


age. E in nd. Fro? * 
” Miniſtry were aflonjtbed at the vio» 
Jones with which fo great. # propor. 
tion of tion eſpouſed the pres. 
tenſions of di Colopies, Ay ths 
{;ftem of taxing. hem bad been pre» 
viouſly determined upon, they knew 
not how zo recede from -a mealyrs 
that was to be A felt y jn that 
important ec]. Fier were Jen $9 
banden zt onee in attempt," which - 
promiſed ſ6,much willy, 16 exſe of 
ueceſs, The ey A pecordinge. 
ly palſed by # Pailiamcntary majo» 

Thefe meaſures base been con- 
fidered' as the prelude 10 all' the ſub- 
ſeguent forms, that raged not only 
in North America, but extended thor 
horrors to almolt every other quarter 


of both hemiſpheres, 

When it arrived io America, it 
immediately threw the whole conti- 
nent into flames. Boſton the capital 


of new England,' where the news firſt 


arrived, «xpreſſed its reſentment in a 
manner perfectly ſuitable to the vio» 
lent ſpirit of ite inhabitants, The 
colours of the fhippit iu the har- 
bour were hoiſled baff maſt, the bel's 
of the churches were. muffled, and 
tallad » funeral peal; the 26 was 
* Fr 
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18 
printed with a death's-head afi cel 
it, in lieu of the King's-arms ;—-lt was 
cried about the ſtreets, 
« The Folly of Britajo, and , the 
Ruin of America.” Theſe Erit effu- 
ſion3 of reſgutment and rage, were 
e by gumberleſs attagks from 
e public papers. They arraigned. 
both the juſtice: and po lic of the tax 3 
and repreſented it as repugnant tothe. 
dignity and wiſdom of the B fitih pa-, 
tion, and 8s, pregnant with every evil 
that could cauſe à long and deep re- 
pentance. Emblems, of the molt 
hoſtile ſignification were at, the Tame, 

time adopted by, ſunJrz news papers ; 
Done o ben particular, exhi- 
ted e figure 90 ſaake, cut in 
en 8 each gone . with, 
of { ome Colony: e motto 

above them was * t Join or Dis 2 

At etage time the act itſelt was 
treated wat! the molt ignominjous 
werfen. It. wal, publicly committed, 
tp.the Hames iu ſeveral, places by the, 
enraged opulace,, together with the. 
Hees of ſuch as were imagined to, 
ye een its framers. 917 promoters. 
s that arrived with ſtamped pa- 
Wipe | board, ah REIT 322 
ver them up into ,cultody. of perſons 


appointed to prevent their being uſed; 


or to enter into an engagement that, 
they would not lang them. The only, 
plates where'they ud be effeAuilly* t 
protected from the fury and inſalence 
of the mu'titude, were in inen of war, 
and garriſons. I 'be perſons who were 
commiſſioned to diflribiite theſe pa- 
pers, were all, without exception com- 

2 to reſign their office, and ſo- 
emnly promiſe never to reſume it. 
But their chief reſent ment was direQ- 
ed agaiuſt ſu; h of their own country- 
men ai ſided with Goverament, aud 
were active in aſſerting its authority. 


— Thy pluadered their houſes, de- 


ſtroycl their property, and uſed their 

perſons. with the utmolt indignity. 
Theſe outrages perpe rated by the 

lower claſſes, the better fort did not 


in the lealt iuterſere to prevent, They 
& ++8 g * 20 SY S „ 
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to. ſaw_ with ſecret pleaſure, how 


and fileg” 


they would be ſupported in the 2 


minat ion they had formed to reli 

e deſigus of Great- Britain. Some 
Tide did not ſcruple to ſignity in 
2 public manner, what they would, 
pay no taxes, but ſuch as were laid 
upon them by the legiflature of their 
reſpective province, The Afſcmblicg, 
themſelves connived, in fact, at theſe 
tumultuous proctedings, by declining 
hen. their Governors, aud other, 


officers inv ſled with lawful authority, 


either with their advice or counte«, 
NANCe. They left them to act lngly, 
as I they-might think proper, with. but, 
giving themſelves any concern about 
the riots, thole who excited them, or 
ſuch ag were the ſuifcrers, 

From ſilent ſpectators they ſoon be- 
came the principle actors, in the more 
intereſting aud important ſcenes that 
ſugee ded to thoſe popular eommo- 
tions. Emboldencd by what they. 
ſaw, and whit they daily heard * from, 
all parts of the contitieat, as well an 
from Great Britain, they now ſtepped. 
forth, and reolutely ' avowed | their, 
ſentiments in the face of the world, 

hey openly declared that the autho- 
rity alſurged over North America was 
egal 3 and that Great Britain, had, 
no right to impoſe taxes upon them, 

vithout their own tree conſent. in. 
eke relolves the vari us colonies 
were ug :nitmous. Never had ſuch” 
concurrence of ſentiment appeared 
among them upon any auͤtecededt oce- 
caſiou. Though differing in a nume , 
ber of eſſential Þ' nts, both civil and 
religious, there was no diſſentiag voice 
among hem in their oppoſition ww the 
aligns of the Britiſh, ninttry. — 

Virgiuia was the firlt to begin the. 
work of open and forma) denial to the, 
requificiois of che mother country. 
I; declared fully and explicitly, that, 
the General emal, of the Provin e 
together with the King of Great Bri. 
tain, or his ſub{fitite, had, in tneir 
N capacity, the ſole au 
excluuvc 11 at aud power to lay taxes 

> Yo . dak 


ind impoſitions upon the inhabitants ; 
and that every attempt to veſt ſuch a 
power in any other perſons but thoſe 


conſtituting | the General Aſſembly, 


was illegal, unconſtitutional, end un- 
juſt, he reſ lutions of the. other 
Provinets ran much in the ſame ſtrain, 
and hore eviiient marks of the moſt 
rooted and inflexible determination to 
abide by them, at all events, and to 
ſtop at no meaſures that might be- 
come ueceſſary to ſupport aud enforce 
them. . K 


and to make the people in Britain 
feel more readily the conſequences of 
their diſſatisfaction, the merchants 
and traders entered publicly into re · 
eiprocal agreements to order no more 
goods from Great- Britain, nor even 
to permit the ſale of ſuch as might be 
cunſigned to them, after the expira-- 
tion of the preſent year. And in or- 
der to ſupply the deficiency of Britiſh 
goods, they betook themſelves to a 
regular encouragement of all' ſorts of 
domeltic manufactures. An affocia- 
tion was formed for this purpoſe at 
New York, and through the * premi- 
ums it offered, quickly excited the 
induſtry of the numerous emigrants 


that had in the courſe of the preced - 


ing years reſorted to America from 
all parts of Europe. Fabrications 
were ſet on foot of ſuch commodities 
as could not be diſpenſed with j aud, 
in alittle time, quantities of theroatſeſt 
uad commoneſt forts were brought to 
market, and chearfully preferred to 
the Britiſh, though dearer, and of an 
inferior quality. 

At the ſame time, their zeal and 
care to provide abundantly fer the 
execution of this ſcheme, was ſuch, 
that a reſolution was taken to abſtain 
from eating of lamb, that no wool 
might be wanting for the uſe of thoſe 
manufactures ot which it vas the 
chief material. Elegancies of Britiſh 


make and importation, were now uni- 
verſally laid aſide : the women did not 
yield to che meu iu theſe inſtances _ 

| , 2 
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denial ; and WefT os exemplaryin' tefuſ. 
ing every article ofdecoration fortheir 
perſons, and of luxury for their tables. - 

This remarkable revolution in the 


diſpotition and Hehaviour (ef its colo- 


wes, ſtruck the Britiſh government 
with the drepeſt alarm. Ibey beheld * 
multitudes of artificers, of all deno- 
minat ions, on the point of being e- 
duced to the mot deplorable diſtreſs. 
They faw dur flouriſhing manufacto- 

ries in dangerof immediate deſtruQion, | 


| | The colonies were computed to take 
To givetefficaty to theſe reſolutions, 


of annually, full three millions worth- 
of its produce. The loſs of ſo con 
ſiderable a branch of trade, "was an 
ide not'to be born" with i · uienee : aud 
yet to perſiſt in the ſyſtem of colony 
taxation, mut inevitably occafon 
it) with yerhaps, more fatal conſe- 
quences. While difagreeable .tidings! 
were daily arriving from Americay 
the miniftry ſo obnoxious to its 
inhabitants, were diſmiſſed, and ano- 
ther appointed in tis roum, whoſe in- 
clinations and polities were more ſa- 
vourable to their wiſhes, Their: pro- 
vincial Afﬀemblies in order to give 
more weight to their determinations 
reſolved to hold a general congreſs o# 
altthe colonies, wherein they might 
form ſuch aa union as might -rendeer 
them more reſpectable, and add more: 
ſtrength and weight to the opiuious 
they ſhould adopt among themſelves, 
and tothe repreſcntationg they inteud- 
ed to tranſmit to the Britiſh Parlias 
ment. This was carried into extcu- 
tion in the beginning of October fol« 
lowing, at New York ; in which city: 
was held the fut Con reis of the As 
merican continent. NY 0 

his general meeting of the colo- 
nies, was conformable in their pro- 
ceedingsto- the reſpettive aſſemblies. 
hey agreed exacly in the fame teſo- 
lutions, and ſeconded them with pe- 
titions to the King and both Houtes 
of Farliament ; wherein they ſet forth 
the impropriety of laying taxes upon 
them without their conſent, and ſup - 
plicated for a redreſs of the g rievan- 

a : ces 


72 
ces that muſt enſue from the continu · 
ation of the Stamp AG. 1 heſe pe 
titions the Americans flattert d them- 
ſelves; would meet *with' more atred- 
tion from the preſent, than from the 
late miciftry ; and herein they were 

„„. Y 


not decriedt. | 


On the meeting of Parliament, in 
Jaubaty, fixty-fix,-the rranſuRiphs ups 
on the + American *contjent duniag 
tle preceding year, became' the ſub- 
ject of the moſt ſerious conſidetatioù, 
and occaſioned 4 mukiplicity of de! 
bates and argu ments." Nor ere the 
diſcuſſions without doors ht carueſt 
and auimated. „ 4-49 
| The propriety and necefſjty of re- 
ling the Stamp Act, was firongly 
ni ſted upon by one party. Its ine 
quitablenc ſa, im prueticabiliiy. 'and, Ko 
Þove all, its impolicy, were aſſert 
vith an infinite variety of reaſubings. 
The · unanĩmity wich which it had 
been teſiſted, was repreſented in the 
Arongelſt colours, I raders of the lows» 
eli degree, thopkeepers, and the coms 
moneſt' retailers; had agreed to drop 
all bufGneis ſdoner than tranſsR it with 
the uſe of ſtamps. Profeſſions, the 
ery euiſtence of whicti' depended of 
the continual uſe of them, had throw t 
up their mtans of -ſubiltence, foonet 
than em̃ploy them. This was remark + 
ably applicable to the law gentlemen; 
who had, upon this critical oceaſiong 
exhibited a rare example of diſimereſts 
edneſs+-+So little was the ſtamp » 
regarded by the Americans, that the 
had univerfaily-agteed to carry on 
their uſual buſinets without it; and ſg 
dreaded was their reſentmetit age int 
all who ſhould give it the leaſt coun- 
tenance, that on the day appointed 
for the act to take place, tot: a ſheet 
of ſtemped paper was to be had 
throughout the colonie Fhe go- 
vernory of the colotries themſelves, 
convineed of the unfurmountable dif- 
ficultice in the execution. of it, had 
wiſcly given the matter up, and graut - 


ed certiticates to thoſe who applied tor 
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them, of the impe bility of procuring. 
Camped papers. 4 uy een 
'* 'Thefe arguments were followed by 
others of Al more force, in the opi-' 
nion of thoſe who adduced them. It 
was ürged that in ſome of the 
moſt con Jerable places of America, 
the ' johabitavts had reſolved that no 
remittanect ſhould be made 10 Eng · 
land, [not any fuit for debt on the part 
of a reſident in Eugland be zddmit- 


teq in any cout, ugii the aþrogation 


bf this act. A reſolution was alſg 


tþreatned' of fopplog phe” egportation * 


of tobacco to Great Britgin, from 
Virginiaand the corgip unn provirces| 
4 meſure, which if carried imot xc cu · 
tien, muſt cut off the immenſe tumg 
accrpivg to her revenue from this ary 
ticle, and the ' vaſt benefit arriting 


Hom its 15-exportation ip other party 


of Europe. | 

Other | reaſons were alſo alledged 
for acting with a geotle hang toward 
the Americans. Coolueſe ang pru- 
dence pointed out lenient methods ag 
far more deſerving of aotice than { 

ay' idculcated force and fompulſion, 
Taxation and repreſentation, it wag 


affirmed, went haud ia hand in al} - 


equitable governments. "They werg 
juſeparable from the principles of tbg 
Britiſh Government. The dutiful 
behaviour of the Colonifts on many 
emetgencics, was no lefs carefully 
ſprcitied, * The readineſs they ſhews 
ed in ile laſt war was mentioned in 
the higheſt terms of applauſe. The 
Zeal with which they bad at all times 
eſpouſed the capſe pf Great Britain, 
was exemplary, as well as the willing- 
neſs they had maaiſtſled in the con- 
tribution of ſupplies, Whenever called 
apon td do it in à fairand legal man- 
ner. Their commerce zlone, in the 
manner it wos tegulated by Great 
Britain, was, agreeably to their own 
aſſertion, repreſeuted as equivalent ts 
the greateſt and moſt productive taxes. 
The inceſſant increaſe of that alone 
Was an incxhauſlible treaſure, which 

would 


— 


— 
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@guld got fail, in time, to cafe the order to ſhew that Great Britain had 


parent thate of many, if not molt of 
thoſe heavy burdeus under which jt 
pow labcured, | 

With neh arguments did the friends 
of ti.e the Coluniſts defend their cauſe, 
both by ſpeeches in Parliament, and 
þy publicajous giſperſeg ampnyhl the 


public, | 
Ide ſta - was, no {cſs ſtrepu- 
ouſly hues Bec It's * 2 re- 


probated the ſpeculative ſtroin of 
reaſoning which caryies men out of 
the ſafe and clear road of practice, 
into the inticacies of mere theory. 
To theſe they imputcg the unbappy 
altercatioh concepning the right f 
jm pe ſing tages upon the Colonics. an 

the notions daily propogated of the 
injuſtice of levying money from the 
ſubject without bis direct and my 
ban 9h The varioys nations tha 

have planted colonies were, ſaid they, 
uiterly unacquainted with ſuch prę- 
tenſions in their colcuiſts, as Were 
aſſun ed by thole belonging to Great 
Britain. They dot only expeied 
zhem to conform fo the ancient laws 
of the mother country,. put cven to 
accept implicit y of thute which ſhe 
might jydge proper ſo enaQt for them 
jn particular. But allowing the Britiſn 
colonies be Folly entitled to the rights 
of Britiſh ſubjeAs, it could only be ig 
thoſe caſes where individuals are con- 
cerned in the it private capacity, or the 
local bufineſs of the province is agi- 
tated, Where the gotcrefts of this 
whole empire come under diſcuſſion, 
the metropolis, as being the ſupreme 
head, muſt be allowed to decide ; 
otherwiſe there is an end of that unity 
which contlituteg, and is veceflary for 
the exiſlence of a flate. Av the Colo- 
pies could not, and did not claim a 
ſhare in that deciſion, it appertained, 
of courſe, to Grent Britain; and the 
only queſtion was, whether, in thus 
deciding on the general concerns of 
that immenſe commnnity of which ſhe 
was indiſputably the head, ſhe had 
aGed with wiſdom and propriety, 1s 


Coulonics cou'd hardly be vie v ed in wy 


deviated from her uſual julti 
2 moderation, it was ale 
that the condition of the Colonies was 
proſperons in the higheſt degree : calg 
aud plenty might be accounted the 
zuliar attributes of the country they 
inhabited. All hands were con tiuually 
e and were abundantly paid | 
or the work they did : that the publie 
expcuces they were at for the ſupport 
of their governmeht were m. derate 3s 
a degree hardly conceivable, hes 
their vaſt tent js taken into couſi le- 
ration. From the northern molt limity 
of New Hampſhire, tv the ſouthern 
confines of Gecorpia, 2 ſpace of near” 
fifteen hundred miles, the ſum apy F 
for the maintenance ( all the ciffere | 
civil eſtobhlitli ments in that immeney 
tract, did not amount to fuurf-ore 
thouſand pounds a year. Their church 
government might be deemed no ſott 
of expence, when compared with 
that of England, Tithes and 
Gnecures were unknown 3 and that 
hravy bunden, the poor's rate, never 
was felt among de Proicct ion 
the great tie betweern government and 
its ſybj-Qs, they had alu ays expericuced 
in the molt ample degree. hey ne- 
yer bad recuurſe to great Britatu is 
the day of uetd, without obtain ing the 
readieſt and moft efte&ual aſſiſl ance. 
Whetherit was needed for their defence 
againſt an enemy, or to forward their 
domeſlic improve mente, it was always 
granted with a liberal hand, It was' 
voticed at the ſame time, that a parti» 
cular ſpecies of protection was orced 
them; {uch as the colonies of no other 
nat ion can be {aid to enjoy. This was 
the conſtant ccurle of credit given 
them by Great Britain, without which 
they never could have riſen to that 
itch of internal opulence which fo 
Fully excited the admiration of all 
who had ſeen it. When this was duly 
conficered, the tax impoted on the 


other hglit than f a moderate intete 
for the prodigious ſums they were 
5 f udebred 


pe! to Great Britain, amounting, 
the loweſt computation, to four 
illions ſterling. As to the plea of 
deficiency in gold and filver, it 

as alledged to be partly, if not 
together voluntary. The precious 
als may be conkiJered as an iuſtru- 
N an ol ject of trade: As 
e firſt, wherever they can be diſperſ.d 
with they will certainly not be en ploy- 
d, and will be reſerved for occaliong 
ga abſolutely require them. As the 
xcond, they will always give way to 
bjects of greater neceſſity. The Co- 
ite, who are jaceſſantly embarking 
extenſive ſchemes, will abways part 
ith them whenever the advantages 
key procure are much greater than 
oſe ariſing from their retenſion, for 

e mere purpoſes of circulation. As 
they ace ovly the ſigns of riches, wher- 
et a ſubſtitute can be found to anſwer 
at end, it then becomes prudence to- 
vle themimmediately as objects of trade 
d to convert them into ſuch materials 
as will of themſilves be of acual 
ſervice and utility ; the precious metals 
ing ſeldom any more than a bare 
edium to theſe ends, The conſe- 
guence, therefore, of exaQting remit- 
tances from them in ſpecie, would 
robably be no more than inducing 
— a to take {ume part of the balance 
in their favour, originating from their 
extenſive trade, in current ſpecie, as 
any nations are glad to do. This, 
when the ſmellneſs of the ſum to be 
evied upon them was couſidered, 
would prove but a very incon- 
ſiderable check upon their commercial 
ſchemes. ; 
They affirmed, the hardſhip they 
ſo bitterly complained of, thet of being 
taxed without their conſent, for 
purpoſes. about which they were not 
conſulted was groundleſs and nug atory. 
The money demanded of them, was 
for their immediatg ſervice ; no inten- 
tion ever was ſurmiſed, to appropriate 
=. it to any other purpoſe ; it was requir- 
1 ed of them mertly as their contingent 


"I e the general exigencier of the 
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empire ; of which the ſureſt kdowled ge 
and conſequently the moſt filfyl 
repartition muſt always reſt with Great 


Britain, as the ſupreme ſeat of political 


direction, and the main ſpring of every 
motion where the univerſal intereſt of 
the whole was concerned. 
n Emig rations from the Britiſh iſlands 
were not, it was ſuggelled, wade with 
a view in the , emigfators, to ſever 
themſclves from the ſovereignty of 
Brixzain : they went forth merely to 
beiter their circumſtances under the 
guardianſhip, as it were, of the mo- 
ther-country ; they had conſtantly an 
eye to her protective eare : they re- 
lied upon it; and. it was under the 
imperial banner of Great Britain, one 
may truly ſay, that they made theme. 
ſelves refpeted, and became flrong 
and flouriſhing. Long uſage mili⸗ 
tated for the prerogative claimed b 

the Britiſh government. 'The Colo 

nifls, ever ſince their firſt foundation, 
had peaceably ſubmitted to the juriſ- 
diction of the ruling powers at home, 


throughout all the vicious changes 


and revolutions that had 8 
taken place in Britain, during the laſt 
aud preſent century. In all cafes of 
intricecy, where they could not ob- 
tain a permanent decifion amon 

themſclvcs, and ſuch as parties woul 

ſufficiently reſpeR to admit as (inal, 
they conſtamly had recourfe to the 
Privy Council in England, and abid- 
ed by its determination without an 

further difpute z notwithſtanding it 
acted on theſe occalions entvely ac- 


cording to the ſpirit or letter of the 


Evglith laws," as appeared molt equi- 
table z and by no meads in tonfor- 
mity to thoſe that | prevailed in the 
colonies. This right. of acting as um- 


pire, was an inconteflible proof that . 


the Colonies had always conſidered 
this country, as intrinſically poſſeſſed 
of an authority paramount, and ſupe- 
rior to their own; which was fill 


more Hrongly exemplified by their 


unctually recvrring to it in the fre- 
quent Yiſputes about their reſpective 
20. boundaries 
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or tribunal. 


boundaries, and in the many other 


terences that had, from time” to 
tine, ariſen between the provinces 
rom various cauſes, all which had 
been invariably ſubmifted to the judg- 
ment of the patent Kate. 8 10 
They further af gued that this prac- 
tice ot conltantly appealing to the 

werk at home, cohitituted in itſelf 
an indiſputable evidence both of the 
jiſtice and ptopriety of acknowledg- 
wg the fupremacy of Great Britain 
over the Colonles. It ſhewed that it 
Ever had beca queſtioned, and what 
Mertted no leſꝭ e „attention of the 
Cplonies, that it was abſolutely requi-' 
Lc, for tlic preſervation of tranquillity 
and good order thrugghout the Ame- 
ritah ſertlements, where endlefs | jars 
zud Contulions would neceſſarily en- 


ihe; e the inter poſition of a 


> Wk. cobtroul to prevent or pacify 
_ 7 | 

But there was ſtill another couſi- 
deration of whict the inhabitants ia 
the cblonies did not ſcem aware. 
The goverament' over them was de- 
legated ; aud the cbnòuct of their 
beate aud rulipg” men ſuhject to 
evitel and cenſure at home. This 
reudered the condition of individua 
mech more caly, rom the conſciout- 
vets ot obtaimug redreſs in caſe of ill 
ulage, than it thole who ruled over 
them were accountable to no ſuperig 
J The weight of govern» 
ment was hereby diminiſhed, iu pro- 
poitivn as they who excteiſed it, were 
amenable to a till higher court, 
Would tbe Americaus, teliuquiſh the 
ſolid advantages they now enjoyed, 
for a mere appellation ? the price of 
tuis would be much greater than they 
dppreticuded, Were they to diſclaim 


tac authuity of the parent-(tate, aud 


fake upon theut the riſk of ſtanding 
on their own ground, at a diſtance 
from tne ſhelicr aud afliltance of Great 
Þiitainy they would ſt oa experience 
au vppicilive alteration at home, and 
a rviluty.og dufference abroad. In- 
ſtead of that quict aud und iſlurbed 
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enjoyment of the gains of their in- 
duſtry, which was now their peculia® 
lot, they would then be loaded wit 
thuſe manifold burthens which 
ſtates mult ſubmit to, that aſpire 
making a tgnre of importauce 
retpectability. Impolitions of ever 
kind would tollow ſuch tneafure, If 
lieu of that moderate income, which 
mow "Tuthced for the pur poſcs wof a 
rovernment of which the demands 
were but linall, they would then have 
a rank and title to ſupport, a nati 

al diguity to maintain, and a complt- 
cation of jnterelts' to Uetend. AY 
this would require large revenues, 
and would ſoon, teach them the diſpas 
rity of trade caricd of without dow 
mellic incumbrances, and guarded iff 
all parts of the world by a "powerful 
proceQor, aud a commerce liable as 
perpetual exaQions on a variety of 
accounts, and whole profits muſt ne- 
ce ſſatil have immenſe ſubtractions for 
the current and ihditpeuſible ſervice of 
the Bate. | While their interaal prof 
perity met wittfthele unavoidable ab- 
lruct ions, they muſt bor imegine that 
their affairs would flow in the farae* 
caſy channel abroad as heretoforey 
They well knew that nations ure, liks 
individuals, treated with complaiſ; 
of with roughneſs, according to't 
means they poſſeſs of return;og bebe 
fits, or of reſenting injuries. 'I'hie res 
Jpe& they. now met with throughout 
the various quarters of the world 
where they cat ri on their trade, was . 
in conſequence of the reſpect hie 
the power aud infuence of Great 
Britain commauded all over the globe. 
When once the nations are apprized 
of a ſeparation between them, and 
that Great Britain no looger * 
herſclf in their behalf, they will i 
quite into the nature of their eſlablilh- 
ment, and ſcrupulouſly meaſure the 
extent of their power, before they de- 
cide among themſelves, upon what 
footing to conlider them. Nor ought 
the americans to flatter themſclves 
that this examination of dir rages 


Mster of tir fare wat 


Ind condition woull be flight an ſu- 
Persil they, to whom ſuch a taſk 

»wHd be ermmitted, mut be axe · 
Ka for their own ſakes to acquit them- 


lers with * and cxaQueſs ; 


und they will be furniſhed with 
Meient The World is no 
azer in 1 unenlightened times, 


Thru from the general diſenboa © 
Sgnorance and barvarity, knowledge 
* dificn't to obtain. The focedy 
eommunication-ſubGting betwern all 
eulttivated nations, 520 rend-ra them 
thoroughly known to carh other, 
wh-never it hecomes regquiſne to make 
Lach invettigntions. Whatever bifts 
che Anericans may hell out try the 
inlpection ot forgigne's, tigfe will 
mot be iong in diſcos. ring. that with 
2 their cxazgerations, and not with · 
tandi / the paĩ u taken to repreſent 
them as a numerous pe Re, ia the 
gnmenſe tracts they occupy aloug 2 
eoalt exten led Hitec degrees of la- 
eit ue from the gortly eaſt to the ſouth 
weſt, there does nat ill ab ve one 
million ſeven huadred thonſaud white 
Snhabitants, even according to their 
an account, which is well known to 
de calculated to impreſs the woild 
with a much gre-ter opinion bf their 
Arength, than N fonnded. The 
gropurtions eftablilbed by litical 
writers, allow three parts id tuur of 
his number to co fit of women and 
children : and of the remaining fourth 
one hilf may realonably he reputed, 
hr ugh age, 3»firmity, and the vari- 
aus accidents concomitant on nature, 


"Fncapable of taking an ative part in 


the de fence H their country. Thus 
the men able to bear arms will a 
mount to little more than two huudred 
an fourteen thouſand. 

If it be allowed that this number 
will ſuffice io pur their coaſts, re - 
pe! invaſions, and ſupply the mauy 
cher calls of civilized ſociety it is 
granted as much as can be expected ; 
many will propably think more than 
oughit to be done, conſide ring the 


a gta Kut af abc cualt, the 


- 


perpetual interſection of mighty rivers 
running at ſhort intervals from each 
other, and dividing the pronnces in 
ſych a manner, as fo render it eaſy 
for au enemy to cut oF their mutual 
communication. Add to this the 
b -un'Ic{s regi os Tying behiga them. 
inhabited by a i-rce and yet unſubdued 
foc ; between whom aud them an e- 
vcrlalting eamity malt ſubſiſt, whoſe 
inv.teracy 38 animated by cry mo- 
tive that c aRuate the heart of nd, 
and fit wit irreconcilable, and at 
the ſame tines with well grounded 
hatr-d. 4 ; ET 
Even ſuppoſing them well provid- 
ed tor rome deience, in what manncy 
will they, with ſoflender a population, 
be adequate to any, confiderabls c- 
ertions abroad Veſſc's may be 4 47 
equipped for the pur aſes of trage 1. 


but thre manning a Het is n taſk 1 0 


Jrious magnitude ; none but opulent 
— well ſtocked with riches aud in- 
bitante, are equal to ſuch an under - 
$aking. Whatever the fu ure deſlioy 
of the CoJovics may be, their cdi: 
tion at preſent doce nut permit them 
to cher h any reaſonable expcRations” 
of becoming, before a length of time, 
formidable at avy diflagce from their 


own country. 


Couſequences the moſt diſigreeable | 
; of Europe, 
flandiog in little awe of their diſplsa- 


will enſue. The ftatcs 


fore, will not treat them with that 
complaiſaner, ner ew them that fa- 
vour they will poſſibly require at their 
hands. | hey will ſcize thoſe pre- 
tences to make them pay largely for 
commercial advantages, which are 
readily fand when caſy 10 enforce 
nor will they, at the ſame time,” en- 
prels much readineſs in procuring 
them compenſation for the injuries 
they may juſtly complain of,” The 
remotenels of their lituation from 
F urupe will always prevent thas” 
ſpeedy communication with tho 
powers in confederacy with them, 
which is ſo requifite, add often {a 
«tical ia z palitisal coneſpondence. 
Traaſactians 
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Tranſactions may happen of which 
the quickeſt intelligence is abſolutely 
neceflary for the accompliſhment of 
the ends propoſed by a connection 
with them. Hence it will not ariſe 
from policy, ſo much as good fortune, 
that alliance with them may prove 
beneficial. 

European politics are too far off for 
Americans to mix in them with any 
regularity of co-operation, Nature 
tuterpoſes with an immenſe ocean, 
and bids them, as it were, to reſt con- 
tented with a commercial communi- 


cation, without becoming parties in 


feuds, by which they have nothing to 
gain, and much to loſe. 

It would be wiſer, therefore, for 
the Colonies to remain in a gentle 
ſubjection to Great Britain, which, 
for it's own ſake, will never lay a 
heavy hand upon them, than to truſt 
to the precarious friendſhip of other 
nations. Theſe, Mchout the ſame mo- 
tives of condeſcendance to their diſ- 
poſition, will involve them in Cifficul- 
ties, in which they will leave them, on 
any proſpect of conveniency to them- 
ſelves, to combat and furmount with- 
out affording them any aſſiſtence; 
however, ablolutely requifite, or fo- 
lemnly ſtipulated. Self-intereſt on thoſe 
occaſions will ſtifle all other confidera- 
tions; and thoſc ties of conſanguinity 
vnd reciprocal affection that unite 
Great Britain to her colonies, not 
{ubfilting between theſe aad their new 
allies, conuectious will be formed and 
diſſolved betwixt people fituated at 
ſuch a diſlance, with equal inconſide- 
rateneſs and facility, 

The caſting off the connection with 
the parent (late, appearing ſo evident- 
ly tmpolitic it was to be hoped, for 
the happineſs of the colonics, that 
they would open their eyes to the 
dangers they would rus by embracing 
ſo Pal a meaſure, which would cer- 
tainly tend to throw them ſucceſſively 
into the hands of powers not more 
Inimical to Great Britain, than eager 


to make them ſubſervient to their own 


17 
ſAfiſh ends, and ready to facrifice 


them the moment theſe were attained, 
If it behoved the Colonies to attach 
themſelves cordially to Great Britain, 
it was no leſs iveumbent on them to 
place that confidence in her wiſdom 
which men ſhould in prudence do,in 
thoſe they have choſen for their chiefs. 
Great Britain is, by her politioa, 
placed, os it weie, on an eunnence | 
trom whence ſh: ſurveys every part 
of the Britiſh cupire, She perceives 
objects at an immence diltzuce, which 
the inferior (tation of her dependencies 
cannot diſcover à they mutt neceſlarily 
depend upon her vigilance tor infor- 
mation 5 and mult, of courle, be 
guided by he: direction. 

The provincial aſſemblies, while 
they acknowledge yremſclves ſubordi- 
nate tothe Britiſh government, mult, 
in reaſon, truſt to her management 
in all tke great affairs of ate. Un- 
acquainted with the intrigues that 
agitate the courts of Europe, and 
ignorant of the ſecret deſigus that are 
I»rxing in the cabinets of miniſters, 
they are not competent to the buſineſs 
of obviating Cithculties, and wardiug 
off dangers. Uhis is the duty of 
ſovereipns and their minilters : they 
alone have the means of pcuctrating 
into the receſſes of politics, aud of un- 
ravelling that clue of dark meaſures 
wherein the iatentions of ilateſmen 
are hidden: ſagacity alone is not 
ſufftctent to effect this; other me- 
thods mult be employed, ſuch as ap- 
ply to the paſhgns of men, and ſuch ag 
prieces and their delegates are molt 
expert in uſing. "The proportional 
ſtreugth of every member of an em- 
Fire, is ouly knowa to its head. Be- 
yond the limits of its own juriſdictions 
no colony was able to pronounce, 
with any certainty, on the res} ſitua- 
tion of agy province in the empire, 


Every one reſerved the documents 


that led to this knowl:dge for the in- 
ſpection of miniſtry at home, wha 
alone knew their reſpective oircnm- 


ſtances, and could form a proper idea 
D : of 


— 


o” the meaſures to be adopted for the 
relative benefit of all. A duty which 
had hitherto been performed by Great 
Britain with the univerſal approbation 
of the Colonies, and to the admiration 
of all Emoype. Her juticion{neſs 
and fore ſi hit in the treatment of them 
were uncxampled, and had raiſed 
them to a ſummit of felicity which ng 
other colonies had ever attained. 

It was the height of injultice there- 
fore, to condemn the Reps ſhe had re- 
cently taken, before à fair trial had 
been given it: Prubably the wiſdom 
of it might, upon experience, be 
found equal tc any prececding regu- 
lations. 

The injurR'opns of Brent Britain, 
though reaching to a multitude of 
caſes, and comprehending every 
breach of commerce and aminiſtra- 
tion, had always till now been receiv- 
ed with all deference and reſpect : vo 
cavils nor queſtions had ariſep con- 
cerning her right and authority to 
frame them. s emanating from the 
ſupreme ſeat of legiſlative power, 
they were duly ſub itteci to; and no 
ſuſpicions were harboured for thcir be- 

ing fraught with an oppreflive ten- 
dency, Reſtrictions and continements 
in every branch of trade, were nec 70 
ſary for the benefit of all traders i in 
general: they were a partial evil, to 
which they all 1 for the uni- 
verlal pal h, n Evylaid, vari us 
limits are eng to ſeveral branches: ; 
the conviction ef their utility filences 
all complaint; aud they are admitted 
by all parties, however they may appear 
repuguant to their in mediate intereſt, 
By the ſame rule, the limit at! ons 
that accompanied the Ametieen trade, 
dy eircumſeribing it wir hin certain 
bounds, gave it a body and ſtrepgth 
which it would probably loſe, were 
it ſuffered to range at larg fe without 
any controul : ſuch an irdifcriminate 
licence, inftead of aſſiſting the propreſs 


; of trade, might create ſach a com- 


petition between the mother country 
and its dependengies, as would in 
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time end, if nut in the deſtruction, at 
leait in the infeebling of the trade of 
both. a 
The fable of the dag was here 
pecul. arly applicable to the Coloniſts. 
They may be truly laid to laye 
ſnazched at tlie ſhadow. and let go 
the ſubſtance. They en} wed under 
the preſent ſyſtem a mnltitude of ad- 
yantages, which were daily inc reals 
ing, They had no reaſon to re pine 
at the ſuperiority of Greit Britain: 
they had hitherto received no jury 
from it ; ; they had on the contrary 
found jt à neceſſary friend on every 
trying occaſion. A ſiriking proof 
that it was not a ſuperiority of real 
and intergal happineſs, appeared in 
the comparative condition of the in- 
h bitants of the mother couutry. and 
thoſe of its colonies. Here no wretch- 
eduels was known ; ry man in the 
empliatig phraſe — lived 
under his ſigtree and Lis vine : hunger. 
aud nakedneſs kept a diſtance, and 
no mendicants were ſeen throughout, 
the land. But was it ſo in Brian; 
How happy, coul the anſwer be 
made in the aſũrmative. The ſuperi- 
ority, therefore, in the parent ſtate, 
was a ſuperiority of ſtrength and ef. 
forts to guard and defend all its de- 
pendencies. Great Britain had ſo 
thoroughly exerted itſelf in the dif- 
charge of this important duty, that 
the had thereby bro ught herſeit almoſt 
to the brink ot ruin. True it was, 
that in the profſccution of it, ſhe hed 
raiſed heſelf to the higheſt pitch of 


glory; but in that all” her colovies 


had a ſhare ; the luſtre ſhe had ob- 
tained, vas powerſully reflected upon 
them; and they experienced both the 
honours and the benefits of being 
membery of the Britiſh empire, while 
be alone paid the immenſe price of 
all this glory. 

In this manner were the arguments 
on both ſides lupported on this memor- 
able occaſion. Never was more clo- 


quence diſplayed than by the ſpeakers 
on cach fide of this important queſt 755 
| U 
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It wis conſidered reſyeRively ag the 
cauſe of America 01 the oac Mad, 
and of Great Britain on the other ; 
aud was accordingly pleaded by both 
parties with a warmth and ability 
worthy of ſo great a ſubject. The 
a hates lated two mioatlhs, whien the 
act was r-pcaled, | | 

Phe framers of the bill, however, 
condentne!} this repeal, as an inſtance 
of weakneſs in the miniſtry, aud as a 
heartleſs ſubmiſſion to the pleaſure of 
the colonies, whoſe pretenſions would 
nd igcreaſe, wher they faw that a 
dread of their power, and a fear of 


diſohliging them, began to operate in 


ritain. The idea of their inability 
to pay the tax required, they repre- 
viited; as totally falſe and groundleſs. 
As à proof of their flouriſhing circum- 
ſtances, it was ſpecified, that of the 
debt they had contracted during the 
late war, ner eighteen hundred thou- 
ſand pounds had been difcharged ia 
the conrſe of only three years; and 
that they had provided funds for the 
dil harge of their remaining incum- 
brances of this nature, amounting to 
betwen ſcven and eight hundred 
thuuſand pounds, in the fpace of two 
years more. A circumſtance which 


plainly evinced their ability to levy 


the ſum exacted by the ſtamp act, 
which was, to truth, a very moderate 
impoſition, and was not expected to 
excced the ſum of one hundred thous 
faud pounds annually. 

It was replied, that nut withſtanding 
theſe appearances, the Americans 
were already loaded as much as they 
could bear; that the very diſcharging 
of the ſums above mentioned, was 4 
very heavy weight upen them, and 
mould be confidered as a juſt argu- 
ment for not exaQting more at the 
prefent ; that in the mean time the 
regulations wade by the late muuiltry, 
were greatly felt, and operated in the 
nature of a large tax, though not 
formally laid upon them as ſuch, 

It was further aſſerted that the re- 


prefemtavions brought up from all 


pirts of the kingdom, were undeni- 
able proofs of the Actriment that had 
been already cauſed, and would con- 
tinne to its manufactories, if that act 
remuined in force, That it wis more 
couliſtent , theref ire with policy and 
with humanity to repeal it, than to 
irvolve Great Britain in a quarrel for 
{» inſigaiſicant à conltderation as the 
eventual! produce of a (tanp at, and 
to ſu fer ſo many thouſands of tatule 
trious and ingeaious indie luals to 
want ſubſiſtauce. : 

It was likewiſe ſurmiſed that other 
fub{t-atial cauſcs might be affi;zned 
for the readineſs ſhewa to comply 
with the requeſt of the Colon'es. ne 
Houſe of Bourbon, though filent, was 
not inactive ia {ſtrensthening the bonds 
of its reciprocal compact. The diſ- 
graces and humiliations that had been 
hetbed upon her in the late wary 
could never be obliterated from her 
remtembrance. There was no doubt 


that (he woulJ fe:ze the firſt opportu- 


nity that offered, to take the moſt 
ſignal vengeance on the Britiſh na- 
tion x; and who could tell whether ſhe 
was not only watching how ſhe might 
improve, but whether ſhe had not 
fecretly excited the prefent diſturb- 
anccs hetween Great Britain and hee 
colonies, "The fuſpicivus behaviour 
of the French was adduced, in with- 
bolding the payment of the Canada 
bills fo faithtuily promiſed at the cone 
cluſion of the peace, togeaiher with 
the aſſected delays of the Spaniſh 
Court in putting off the ſettlement of 
the Manilla ranfom. Both thefe were 
objects whereia the national honour 
was cſſentially concerned : the cons 
duQ of thol- powers was inexcufable z 
and it was uot prubable they would 
venture to act in fo ſhg lu ing a manner, 
were they not convinced that difficul- 
ties would ſhortly ariſe, to prevent 
Great Britain from inſiſting upoa 
their doing her complcte juſtice. 

With refpc& to the weakneſs and 
ſubmiſſion of the miniſtry to the Coe 
lonies, it was aufwered that a diſeo- 
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very of error ſhould be followed by 
an immediate receding frum it, with- 
out conſulting the prejudices of falſe 
honour. Every itep had been taken 
in ordcr to arrive at the reality of the 
fituation of America, and every man 
had been conſulted whofe knowledge 
and expericnce of that count:y intitled 
him to credit. After examinations 


and conſultations upou the minutelt 


circumſtances relating to every Bri. 
tiſh colony in America, the reſult had 
been, that the laying on the ſtamp 
act was a meufurc cqually ill times 
and ill adviſed, (here was not at 
this preſcut day ſufficient means for 
the people there to comply with the 
terms ipecihed by the at. Wealth 
they undoubtedly had z but it did not 
confilt of gold and ſilver in the tame 
proportion as they are found in other 
countries: to levy the payment of 
this tax in the manner propoſed, 
would occaſion more diltrels among 
them then was conceivable in Eny- 
land, where the plenty of the pre- 
cious metals enabled every body to 
have ſome ſhare of them. Other 
material objections were alſo attedged 
againſt the carrying of this act into 
execution. he people in the colo- 
nies thought themſelves treated with 
great unufual feverity by the various 
ordinances relative to their trade, 
that had taken lace previous to the 
ſtamp act. As they had been rigor- 
ouſly enforced, and were at the fame 
time deemed higbly injudicious and 
oppreſſive by the people of England 
as well as of America, thefe weic the 
more deeply exaſperated at them ; 
and were not therefore in a diſpoſit ion 
to receive freſh burdens with the fame 
willingneſs they had formerly teſihed. 
To have recourfe to compulſion would 


prove bad policy ; it would indiſpoſe 


them {till further, and be the means of 
ſtill greater oppreſſion than the former, 
without anſwering perhaps the intend- 
ed end 3 as in ſo extenſive a country, 
' where towns aud habitations ase often 


at a great diſtance and the inhabitants 
thinly ſcattered, they would by vari- 
ous ways be able to elude the payment 
of the tax. An impoſition there» 
fore. that came accompanied with fo 
many diſſiculties in the executions 
and produced ſo much il Llood, did 
not deferve ſupport. 
was repealed, the ſooner the miſchicfs, 
it had already produced, would be 
repaired and forgotten. 

Intemperate proceedings were im- 
puted io the Colonilts ; that they had 
acted with an unbecoming degree of 
waruath, and treated with indeeencey 


the lawtul commands and authority. 


of the mother-country, This was a 
harſh accuſation to be levelled indiſ- 
criminately upon a whole people col- 
letively. True it was, that amon 
the lower ſort inſtances of heat an 
violence had happened, which could 


not be excuſed ; but they were not 


A moh is - 


approved by the better. 
no where to be contained within 
bounds. What tumults hid lately 
been frequent in England, even in the 
metropelis, at the very doors of Par- 
liament, in the preſence of Majeſty 
itfclt ? Were the military to be let 
looſe on this account; aud was an un- 
ditinguiſked puniſhment to be inflict. 
ed on the innocent as well as the 
euiky 2 Such meaſures migtt be con- 
ſitent with the principles of ſome of 
the deſpotic courts ou the European 
continent, but were by no mcans ad- 
miſſible in a country of freec. 0mm, ſuch 
as Britain; where it was juilly pre- 
ſumed, the majority of the natives 
felt for the Ameri. ans almoſt as much 
as for themſelves, and would not ſee 
them delivered up to the diſcretion of 
the miktary, without eſpculing their 
cauſe, even if it were leſe defcafible 
than it appeared at preſent. 

It is an infallible maxim even in 


private diſputes, that the party who 


manifeſts the greateſt coolneſs, is, in 
the nature of things, always,, the 
ſureſt of coming off with the moſt 

advantage. 


The Sooner it | 


advantage. In purſuance of this, it 
behoved Great Britain, for her own 
ſake, to avoi all precipitation in re- 
ard to her Colonies. Not withſtand - 
ing the ill- humour they had ſhown, 
Great Britain was in fact, the aggrel- 
for, and had occaſioned it by exercifing 
her authority with too high a hand. 


The true method of keeping ſubjects 


in a diſpolition always to obey, was 


by relaxing the reias of government, 


whenever, through inadvertance, or 
any other cauſe, they had been drawn 
too tight, The chief fault of the 
rulers of nations, was their propenfi- 
ty to exert their power apon too 
many occaſions. The art of govern- 
ing happily ; was not to govern too 
much ; and to leave mankind as 
much to their own liberty of conduct 
as might be compatible with the ge- 
neral intereſt of the community. This 
rule had not becu obſerved with the 
Americans : too che and marrow an 
inſpection had lately prevailed in all 
their concerns. It was this eondact 
that exaſperated them 7 it was this 
conduct. therefore, that required al- 
trration on our part. As England 
had begun the difference, it became 
her to put an en to it, by a ceſſation 
of thoſe demands upon America, which 
were ſo grievous and mtolerable to 
her :z—though ſhe might be able to 
comply with them, yet as her com- 
pliance mult either proceed from co- 
ercivn, or, at beſt, be attended, with 
univerſal murmur and difcontent, it 
ve. became the natural generofity 
of the Britiſh nation, as well as the 
conſtitutional tenity of its government, 
to give way to the defires of the A- 
tnericans, were even policy and in- 
tereſt not to diate ſuchi a condeſcen- 
fion. 

The Americans had formerly con- 
ſidered the Britiſh Parliament as the 
the ſure protector of their liberty, 
and always ſpoke cf that body with 
the profoundeſt veneration : they look - 
ed upon it as a ſhield of defence a- 
gaiuſt the oppreſſiou of wicked mini- 
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fters, and con{gently relied on its 
aſliitance iu th dreſs of auy griev- 
ance they might complain of. This 
chuſidence and reſpect was, however, 
much diminiſh-d by the differeart 
treatment they had lately experienced. 
luſtcad of the mildneſs and complai- 
fance that aſſembly was wont, to er- 
preſs omar Amerie the affairs of 
that country were now, it ſeems, no 
longer a favourite object ; and ity 
prolperity was viewed rather with an 
enfricndly and jealous eye. They 
once were free to lay their repreſeata- 
tious before parliament, with a full 
ſecurity they would be Auly attcaded 
to; but tiaics were now ſo unhappily 
changed, that when they applied, 
with all reverence and humility for 
its interpolttion in their behalf, Par- 
hament rcfuled even to receive their 
petitions. 

he conlequence of this ſeverity of 
eondact was ſuch, that it was in vain 


to expect a return of good will, or of 


commercial intercourſe with A meti- 


ca, without a repeal of the act an 
queſtion. This was the purport of 
the petitions addreſſed to Parliament ; 
and unleſs they met with acceptance 
and ſucceſs, that reſeatment would 
never ſubſide, 2nd its effects would 
continue in ſpite of all cuvcavours to 
prevent them. 

Amerxica ſtood in no abſolute need 
of Britith manutaQuures notwithſtand- 
ing the opinion of ſome. Thoſe that 
are the molt uſeful and neceſſary, ſuel 
as cloths and woollens, iron and ſteeb 
ware, and other articles of equal uti- 
lity and importance, they had already 
beg un to manufacture with ſucceſs, 
and would, in a ſhort time, arrive at 
no fmall degree of perfection iu thoſe 
branches of workmanſhip. 

They had nut made ſo much pro- 
grefs in thoſe arts that contribute to 
conveniency or clegance, but the 
people of America were far from de- 
ficient, either ia point of induſtry or 
ingenuity ; and had already produced 
lach ſpecimens of both, as rendered 
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it evident, that with encourage ment, 
they woul | ſgeedily attain to n- 
filerable degree of #@ zerta:f3, Bat 
ho vever inclegant and coaffe the pro- 
ductions of the American artis 
mizht be, the deople of Enyrltil 
would, as actual cupericuce hal al- 
rexdy tau zht then, flad that ny al- 
Jurements of ſuperior finery, or even 
of cheannſs, would carry off their 
manufactures in the American mar- 
kets, or cved ſuffer them to be a+ 
mitted there. 

The enemies of America might 
imagine that materials would he de: 
ficient ; but here they were mill ken. 
The wool of their ftocks could, in tue 
ſpace of two or three years, w th 
proper management, furniſh a tat- 
ficient quantity for the demands of 
all America, The quality, though 
ſomewhar inferior to that of England, 
was of remarkable ſineneſs. Flax 
they abounded in-: immenſe quan- 
titics of flax-feed were annually ex- 
ported to Trcland from Philadelphia 
and New Verk. They were provid- 
el with iron in gqual plenty ; and 
bad among them numbers of work- 
men perfectly converſant in the man- 
ner of working it to the belt advan- 
tage. Thus they were prepared to 
- fice every difficulty that might arife 
from the interruption of commercial 
ſupplies from Great Britain. It this 
intcrruption ſhould continue any time, 
they might become ſuch proticients in 
trades and handicrafts of all kinds, as 
not only to raiſe a ſufficiency of necef- 
faries for their conſumption at home, 
but even to produce a flock adequate 
to the demands of the French aid 
EK ogliſh Welt Indies, and of Spaniſh 
America; with whom their nearer 
proximity would enable them to car- 
ry on ſuch a trade, on much more 
advantageous terms to both parties, 
than the diſtance of Britain could at- 
ford. 

Theſe were matters of ſerious con- 


ſideration to the people of Enzland, 
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arl Moll falace them to put a tg 
t3 ths Denton forrms that were 
wing For vart, before their evil cn, 
ſeque ces arofe ts a degree bey ind 
rem-41;. 

Audther gon of conpl.int a+ 
mig the Un rien was, that they 
werg mitrepreſemel in a mauner 
eq ay jus ia indecent, Uney 
were deſeribed as void of oyalty aud 
gratitude ; 45 carne ly ſolicitous to 
profit all they cou by the generality 


of the mother cou riry, aid yet un- 


willing to beltow their duc ſhare of 
cr-096:t ation, But did fats is any 
wilt countenance fo grievoits au àc- 
cuſat jon? Did uot Anefica, iu the 
courle of the MDreveding wary, raiſe 
an army of tw. nty-tive thouſand men, 
aud maintain then at 1ts own ex- 
pence? he troops feat from Great 
Britain did not anonwt to à lar er 
number. lu the wat antccelcat to 
that, they ſupphed tne Britiſh expedi- 
tions agat ilt Spaniſh America with 
ſeveral thouſands of the'r Het men, 
and exerted themſelves with equal 
bravery and ſuccels againſt the Fr: nch 
in North America. The recapitula- 
tiou of ſuch facts was not maic by 
way of reproach, but procceded from 
the neceſſity of rendering Britain 
duly lentible of its miſtike, in taxing 
America witha defect of good-will. 

This was the purport of the cele- 
brated D-ctor Franklin's ſentiments, 
upon his examination before the 
Houl- of Commons, 

The two chict ſupporters of the 
cauſe of America were Lord Cam- 
den in the Houſe of Peers, aud Lord 
Chatham (then Mr Pitt) iathe Houſe 
of Commons. The hiſt had been 
lately raiſcd to the Peerage with the 
univertal applauſe of the nation, ef 
which he had acquired the high 


elleem and reſpect, by his conduct 


while at the lead of one of the moſt 

important departments of the law. 

His arguments were deeifively in fa- 

vour of the Aucricauss and 4 
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with them a weitht and reſpectability 


that rendered them etfec. vally ſervices, 


abic in their cauſe. 

Mr. Pi:t bud long been juſtly ad- 
mired for his powers of oratory 3 
but he &:fptayed them on this occalicn 
in a manner that will never be forgot- 
ten by thule who were witneſſes af 
bis exertious on that memorable day. 

Now tle diſpute between Great 
Britain and its Colonies ſeemed to 
promiſe an entire ccfſation. Their 
delires had been complicd with in the 
molt ample mauer; and nothing 
had been omitted to tellify the lin- 
cerity with which the parent (late 
wiſhed to live on the mott friendly 
terms with its American. depend- 


encics. But the judgment of thoſe 


who had predicted that the conceſ- 


ſions of Great Britain to America, 
inltcad of laying the turbulent ſpirit 
which had lately broke out among 
them, would, on the contrary, in- 
creaſe it, began to be verified in 
many in{tances, 

Tue abettors of the late meaſures 
of the Britiſh miniſtry were now bes 
come the object of general diſlikes 
While iu Eng land the heats occadon- 
ed by the difference of opinion con- 
cerning the ſtamp act, were gradual- 
ly ſubſiding, in metica they ſec med 
to have laid the foundation of an ir- 
reconcilable hatred to ſuch as had not 
ſided with the popular party. 


* . * 
* 
* 


A 


Efefts produced by the repeal of the Stamp Ad. 


HEN the temper and diſpofi- 

tion of the inhabitants of the 

Cifferent Colonies are conſidered, it 
will not appear in the leaſt ſurpriſing 
that they ſhoula be eager and alert in 
the purſuit of what they judged their 


immediate intereſt, and jcalgus of 


any thing that might have a tendency 
to thwart it, TT 

The inhabitants of New England 
are the deſcendants of thole republi. 
cans who fled from England. in 
order to enjoy their own notions of 
religion and government without mo- 
leſtation, I hey inherited all the re- 
publicaniſm of their forefathers ; vio- 
lent in the extreme in their oppolition 
to kingly authority, when they enter - 
tained the lealt ſuſpicion of its en- 
croaching on their liberties. any 
may be juſtly conſidered as the life 
and ſoul of that oppolition to Great 


Britain which terminated in the loſs 


of America. 


New York and Jerfey are chiefly 
inhabited by the poſterity of the ſirlt 
founders of that fcttlement, who were 
Dutch, and inherit all the induſtey 
aud [rugality of their forefathers, 

"Che greater part of the inhabitants 
of Penutylvania conſiſts of Germans, 
Dutch, and other foreigners, who 


were driven by poverty and perſecu- 


tion to this friendly retreat. By their 
labour end induſtry, Pennſylvania is 
one of the molt fertile and plentiful 
provinces in the American hemi- 
{ here. A conſiderable part of this 
rovince, of which the illuſtrioug 
| was the original founder an 


proprietor, is ſtill poſſeſſed by the 


RIP. 
orth and South Carolinas 7 chief - 
ly inhabited by a of foreign 
| people 3 
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tire diſtricts in dependant of that of 


extraction, who till retain the reſpec- 
tive diſpoſition of their forefathers. 
The primitive adventurers in Vir- 
ginin and Maryland were people of 
the moſt refpe&able characters, un- 
corrupted in their morals, and tirm- 
Iy attached to the government at 
home. But from cireumitances which 
could hardly be expected to produce 
hetter efſocts, the general diſpoſitions 
of theſe provinces have undergone 
a very great change. For many 
years felons of every decription, pro- 
Aigates of both ſexes and all com- 
plexions, have been ſent in ſhoals ta 
people theſ: two colonies. The con- 
equences, as ſoreſcen by people of 
dilcervment, have proved highly -ig- 
jur ious to their reputation. I hey now 
abound in men ot a licentions fpirit, 
pad averſe to legal controul. In 
Virginia the ſtandard of deſiance to 
Great Britain was brit hoiſted, by 
the reſolutions of the General Aſſem- 
bly before taken notice of, 

To this general temper and Ciſpofi- 
tion of the Colonies it was owing, that 
notwithitawdivg the repealofthe amp 


| act, as the other regulations previous 


to it had not alſo Leen repealed, they 
eontmued-in a diſcontenued mode; 
which though repreſt for a while 
from » ſent: of the condeſcenſion 
ſhown them in that particularinttance, 
ſoon broke out in a manner that con- 
vinced thinking people it would final- 
ly be attended with the moit fatal 
confequences. 

On the repeal of the ſlamp ac, the 
miniſtry who took that Hep, contcivus 
that they were, in fact, figoping to 
the Americans, thought then lcives 
obliged, at the ſame time, to pals a 


bill declaratory of the ſupreme ſove- 


reigniy of Great Dritaiu over all her 
Colonics, and of her competency and 
right to make laws and ſtatutes to 
Hind them in all caſes whatever. By 


the ſame declaration annulling all the 
ve ſolves and proce. dings of the Pro- 


vincial Aſſemblies that tended to 


claim any apthority in their reſpec- 


Great Britain, eſpecially the ſole and 
excluſive privilege of impoſing taxes 
and levying. money. 

hough this lep was conſidered at 
home as neceſſary to maintain the 
dignity of the Britiſh Government 19 
the midſt of ſo mach concellion, it 
was held by the Ameritays in quite 
another light. It was deemed a re- 


ſervation of clai s and preteuces, to 


be brought forth and enforced when- 
ever a favourable tcaſon occurred. 
This greatly diminiſhed, in the ideas 
of the Americans, the complaiſance 


of England. She appeared rather to 


temporiſe, than to yield, with a good 
grace, to thedelires they had ſo earneſt» 
ly expreſſed. Ihe little impreſſion 
made iu America by the lenity of Great 


"Britain, was manifeſted on the ver 


frit occalion tha! preſented itfelf ; an 
act had been paſſed by the admini- 


firation, to which tue were fo much 


obliged, providing the truops canton» : 


ed throughout the-Culonies, with ſuch 
neceſſaries in thir quarters, as were 
indiſpenfible for their comfortable 
ſubliſtence In direct violation of this 
act, the Aſſembiy of „c York paſſed 
auother act, u hereby the mode of exe- 
cutiug the former wis aitered, and 
one of their own framing ſubſtituted 


iu its room. The news of this refrac- 


torineſs and Ciſrefpett, when brought 
to Lnyland, excited no leſs indigna- 
tion than furprite, it was evidently 
calculated to ſhuw, that Great Britain 
had no condelcengence ta exzect on 
the part of its colomes, either in mats 
ters of preater or leſſer conſequence, 
the prefcnt object was of the latter 
Kind z yet ſuch was the ill humour 
prevalent among them, às to Cavil a- 
bout 2 compliance founded upon the 

molt obvious neceſſity. 
ihe heat of reſentment for ſuch 
undutifut behaviour, at firſt was like- 
ly to produce very ſevere meaſures z 
but upon weighing the matter delibe- 
rately, the moderation that charges 
teriſes the Britiſh Goverumeat, die- 
tared 
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tated more concilia'ory methods of 
proceeding. In order to ſupport the 
digaity aad ſupremacy of the Britith 
egillature, without proceedin x to ex» 
tremities, and yet to mike the Co- 
loaies fealib'e of it deter nication, 
not to recede fiom its juſt ri guts, a 
bill was brought ia, by which it was 
enafted, that the lepillative power of 
the general aſſembly of New York, 
ſhould be totally ſuſpended, until ir 
fully complied with all the terms of 
the act ia queſtion. 

T he fame refractory diſpoſition 
equally prevailed at Boſton. Not with- 
ſtanding the equitablenèſs of grant. 
ing due compentations to ſuch as had 
ſuF.red from the licentiouſueis of the 
mob, during the rivis on account of 
the lamp act, it was not without dif. 
ficulty the general aſſerably was in- 
duced to acequit themlelves of their 
—_—- 

Such proofs of an unruly diſobe- 
die nt temper, at laſt rouſed the ſpirit 
of the people in power at home; they 
began to think it was neceſſary by 
ſome vigorous aſſertions of the rights 
of Great Birain, to coavince the 
Colonies that it had by no means given 
up thoſe claims of paramount autho- 
rity, which it had exerciſed without 
oppoſition during ſuch a number of 
years. Accordingly the parliaveat 
paſſed an act, impoſia duites on tea, 
paper, painters* colours, and glaſs, 
imported into the Britiſh plantations ia 
America. 

The recepttion thisa& met wiih in 
the Colonies was marked with uo 
leis, if not more diſapprobation than 
that which impoſed the ſtamps. The 

pulace renewed its abuſive behavi- 
jour, and the better ſort immeliately 
agreed to give it the muſt opea and 
determined oppoſition. To this pur. 
poſe, meetings were held in all the 
principal towns ; whereia it was re- 
lolved, to beſtow excluſive encourage- 
ments on the manufactures carried on 
in America, and to lefſen the impor- 
tation and uſe of foreign commoditics, 


a particular enumeration of thefe was 
made, which was chiefly levelle l at 
the articles that came from England, 
A circular letter was likewiſe (ent 
to every Colony by the Alſembly of 
Maſſachuſet, wien openly took the 
le id in this recymmwencement of a re- 
galar oppoſition to Great Britain, in- 
viting then to join in a com unnics- 
tion and harmony of ſentiments, ex- 
reſſing their diſſat isfaction at the con- 
duct of the Britih miailtry and af- 
ſertiag iu the {lrongelt terms, the in- 
juſtice and i-npropriety of its preſet t 
treatment of the Colonies, i 
In the courſe of theſe unhappy al- 


tercations between Great Britain and 


America in 1678, one of the maſt 
unfortunate circumſtances attending 


it, was the ernity ſubſi ting between 


the provincial Aﬀembly of Maſſachu - 
ſet and its Governor He was un- 
queſtionably a man of abilities; but 
was conſidered as a ſecret foe to the 
cauſe of America, and as a ſworn 
champion of the royal prerogative. 
Tn this light he met with a cvnlitant 
ſeries of obſtruRions in whatever he 
undertook. Bickerings aad difputes 
followed each other uninterruptedly 
and he had all the violence of a party 
to contend with, that was animated 
with as nach inveteracy againlt his 
perſon, as with hatred to the meaſures 
le ſupported. The contelt was of 
courſe carried on with an eye to both 
theſe objects: perſonal rancour was 
evidently at the bottom of many, if 
not molt, of thoſe perpetual repreſen» 
tations and remonſtrances with whych 
they never loſt the opportunity of aſ- 
ſailing him. Neither can it be denied 
that feeling the [tings of cheir animo- 
lity, he often retorted it, and treated 
them with at aſperity courreſpmmding 
to their own, The conſcquraces f 
this diſſention were fatal t» the parties 
chiefly intereſted in the great queitions 
then in agitation. Great Brain and 


America owed many of the alterca- 
tions that aroſe, and much of the an- 
tipathy ſubſiſting between them, to 

E tho 
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the mutual: ill-will of the Governor 


and the Houſe of Repreſentatives.— 
The new acts of the Britiſh legiſſut ure 
renewed and afforded freſh materials 
for the all humour of both. All bouuds 
of moderation were now. forgotten in 
the violence with which the aſſembly 
thwarted him. As the obltinacy of 
the Colonies had highly exaſperated 
the Britiſh adminiſtration, the Gover- 
nor was ordered to act with vigour and 
reſolution, and by no means to ſhew 


any diſpoſition to yield to them as 


formerly. _ 1 
Ihe circular letter from the Aſ- 


_ſembly of Maſſachuſet had given par- 


. ticular offence, and was viewed as an 


intention to raiſe an univerſal conſpi- 


.racy throughout the Colonies againſt 


Great Britain, he was therefore in- 
ſtructed to require, in the mult poſi- 
tive and peremptory terms, that the 
ſhould reſcind the reſolution which 
had produced that letter, and declare 
their diſapprobation of that ſtep as 
proceeding from temerity and preci- 
R Previous to this requiſition, 

e had communicated to the A ſſem- 
bly, a letter written to him from 
Lord Shclburne, the Secretary of 
State, and which contained ſeveral 
expreſſions that ſhewed how diſagree- 
able and offenſive their conduct ap- 
peared to the Britiſh miniſtry. 

The Aﬀembly highly exaſperated 
at the contents of this letter, accuſed 
him of having miſrepreſented them 
at home in his official diſpatches, co- 
pics of which they inſiſted he ſhould 
produce, if he meant to Clear himſelf 
of the imputation they charged bim 
with ; otherwiſe they ſhould conſider 
him in the odious light of a ſecret calu- 
mniator. On his refuſal of theſe copies 
they wrote letters to the miniſters in 
England, wherein they exculpated 
themſclves from the charges of the 
Governor, and repreſented him as 
guilty of miſrepreſention and partia- 
ity. "They accompanied theſe com- 
plaints with warm remonſlrances a- 
gainlt the late acts of Parliament, as 


unconſlitutional, and ſubverſive of the 
rights of Britiſh ſubjects. 

The Governor deſpairin 
able ro pacify men whoſe. violence 
ſeemed at the preſent moment inca- 
pable of management, he thought it 
prudent to adjourn the Aſſembly, that 
they might have leiſure to cool and 
ponder, with ſome degree of temper, 
on the ſteps they intended to take in 
the buſineſs that was ſhortly to be- 
come the ſubjeQ of their deliberations. 
In the fpeech accompanying this pro- 
rogation, he gave a full vent to his 
diſpleaſure at the behaviour of the 
leading members of the Aſſembly, 
whofe ambitious and popular views he 
reprobated with great freedom, and 
whom he Lefcribed as much more ac- 
tuated by ſaction, than by any real 
concern for the public. mul 

To counterbalance the circular let- 
ter - addreſſed by the province of 
Maſſachuſet to the other Colonies, a- 
nother circular letter was written to 
every Provincial Governor in Ameri» 
ca, by Lord Hilſburgh, lately pre- 
ferred to the new appointment of Se- 
exetary of State for the Arerican 
department.— This letter was intend- 
ed as a refutat ion of the other, which 
it repreſented as calculated to miſſead 
the public and fill it with groundleſs 
jealouſies and ſuſpicions of the defigns 
of Great Britian, as tending to in- 
flame the minds of men with unjuſt 
reſentments, and to excite them to 
unite in oppoſition to the lawful autho- 
rity of the parent ſtate, _ 

It is generally believed, that had 
there remained the leaſt inclination to 
meet the wiſhes of the minikry ſo as 
to put an end to altercation be- 
tween Britain and her Colonies, a 
medium on this occalion might have 
been found by the Aſſembly of Maſſa- 
chuſet, to reconcile their own rights 
and importance with the ſupremacy 
and dignity of the Britiſh Parliament. 


Conceffions might have been made, 


which would have ſaved the honour 


of Britain, without derogating from 
the 


of being | 
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the freedom of the Coloniſts. But this 
opnortunity of reconciliation was re- 
j<Acd with more unanimity than was 
expected. When the queſtion to re- 
ſcind the reſolutions of the former 
houſe was put, it paſſed in the neg «- 
tive by a divifon of ninety two to 
ſeventeen. 

This refuſal was in a great meaſure 
occaſioned by their being male ac- 
quainted with the conſequences that 
mult follow it. They were told that 
in caſe they did not comply, they 
were immediately to be diſſolved.— 
Upon this information, after conſult- 
ing together the ſpace of a week, they 
Jefired a receſs might be granted 
them, in order to adviſe with their 
conſtituents. The denial of this ex- 
aſperated them, and they forthwith 
came to the above determiaation.— 
They concluded by writing a letter 
to Lord Hilſborough, to jullify their 
proceedings and by ſending to the 
Governor a meſſage of the ſame ten- 
deney. They delivered themſelves in 
both with the utmoſt freedom of 
thought and expreſſion. They inſiſted 
upon the propriety of the circular 
letter ; that they had a right to com- 
municate their | Erie to their fel- 
low ſubjects upon matters in which 
they were all jointly concerned ; that 
it was the undoubted privilege of the 
Colonies to unite in a petition to the 
throne for the redreſs of their gricy- 
They reprobated, with great 
warmth, the requiſition to reſcind the 
reſolutions of the former houſe ; cal- 
ing it unconſtitutional and unprece- 
dented: they complained ofthe epithets 
bellowed on their conduct through 
the ſuggeſtions of their ſecret enemies ; 
and that while they were doing no- 
thing but what was perfectly juſtifi- 
able, they ſhould be accuſed harbour- 
ing ſeditous deſigns. They did not 
fail, at the ſame time, to remonſtrate 
againſt the late as of the Britiſh 
Parliament as ſubverſive of the princi- 
ples of liberty, and as highly oppreſſive 
do Americg, 
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But they did not ſtop here. In- 
flamed with reſentment againſt the 
Governor, whom they conſidered as 
their capital enemy, and the prime 
cauſe of 'the difpleaſure expreſſed a- 
gainſt them, they drew up a liſt of 
charges, of which they repreſented 
him gailty, with much heat and acri- 
mony, declaring him unfit to continue 
in the ſtation he was inveſted with, 


and petitioning for his immediate re- 


moval. 

This violent behaviour of the Af- 
ſembly of Maſſachuſet was like 2 
ſignal and example to the other Af. 
ſemblies of the American continent, 
They treated the circular letters, 
written to each of them by the Secre- 
tary ia the American department, 
preciſely in the ſame manner. They 
unanimouſly voted addreſſes to that 
Aſſembly, expreſſive of their appro- 
bation and concurrence in all its mea - 
ſures They wrote to the American 
Secretary in the ſame ſly'e ; approve- 
ing and juſtifying, in the moſt forcible 
terms, the conduct of the Aſſembly 
at Boſton, and condemning the purport 
of his own letter with the moſt explicit 
freedom, 

They meant to ſhow at the ſame 
time, that they did not wiſh their dif- 
lat isfaction ſhould evaporate in mere 
complaints, the renewed their for- 
mer combinations againſt the uſe and 
importation of Engliſh goods, and 


agreed to vend or purchaſe none that 


ſhould arrive, after ſuch as had been 


ordered previouſly to the expiration 
of the preſent year. From this agree- 
ment articles only of indiſpenſible ne · 
ceſſity were excepted ; and it was to 
hold good till the late acts were entirely 
repealed, 

A great tumult at Boſton took 
place a few days before the diſſulution 
of the Aſiembly of Maſſachuſet. A 
veſſel belonging to one of the principal 
merchants there, was ſeized by order of 
the Board of Cuſtoms, in c: nſequence 


ot having negle&ed to comply with 


She was 


the regulations in force. 
conveyed 
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conveyed, for ſecurity, under the pro 
tection of a man of wer, then lying in 
the harbour. Heroupon the populace 
aſſembled, and treated the Comm ſ- 
ſioners of the Cuſtoms very outrage- 
ouſly, breaking the windows of their 
houſes, and burning the Collector's 
boats Dreadiag further ill vfage, the 
officers of the Cuſtoms judged it ne- 
ceſlary to take ſhelter in caſtle William 
ſituated at the entrance of the harbour, 
where they reſumed the fuuctious of 
their office. 

The people of Boſton, in the mean 
time, held frequent meetings, the if+ 
ſue of which was a remonilrance to 
the. Governor, afferting, as uſual, 
rights and pretenſions cuntradictory 
to the authority of the Britiſh legiſla- 
ture. Among other requeſts, they 
wade one of a very fingular and un- 

recedented nature, which was, that 
be would take upon him to order the 
King's ſhips out of the harbour. Ihe 
licentioufneſs of the people became 
daily more outrageons and ungovern- 
able. It refembled, in many iu- 
ſtances, the ſpirit of violence exerted 
by the republican party, during the 
tumultuous æra of the civil wars in 
England in the lait century, Inflam- 
ed by the machinations of thole a- 
mong them who had feerct ends to 
accompliſh, the comm.onalty began 
to throw off all decency and reſcrve, 
hoth in their words and actions '1 hey 
ſpoke with the higheſt irreverence of 
the greateſt perfonages in Britain, 
and their publications termed with 
paſſages deſtructive of all ſubordiua- 
tion to its fovercipnty over them. 
They ſeemed, in ſhort, to have thrown 
aſide all reſpect for their mother 
country, sad to have transfered 
their ,rezzard and obedieence to their 
own affembles exclulively. Theſe 
they dignified, occalionally, with the 
title of Pariiament ; and conlidered 
them as lawfully iuveiicd with ſuf- 
ficient rights and powers to govern 
them independently of any orher in- 
terterence whatſoever, 


While theſe diſorders were going 
on, news arrived from England, that 
the ſulemn petition they had tranſmit- 
ted thither, to be laid before the King, 
had not been preſented to him. The 
Colony agent had not been ſuffered to 
deliver it; objections being made that 
he was not duly authoriſed for that 
u rpoſc, having been only appointed 
by the Aſlemb y, without the Gover— 
nor's concurrence, This report con- 
tributed not a little to excite univerſal 
murmurs, and to add to the ill-blood 
and fſeditiou; ditpoiition a'read y pre- 
vailiag among ali clall:s, 

At length, however, Government 
bethou glit itſcIlof miking the Colonies 
ſenſible, that it would not ſubmit any 
longer to be braved and inſulted iu 
the executivu of its authority. To 
this intent troops were orchered to re— 
pair to Bolton, iu ſuſfcicut numbers 
to intim date the rer. ory, and to 
ſupport the well affected. Ou receive 
ing this intelligence, the town of Boſ- 
ton expreſſed the utmoſt furpriſe and 
alarm. Now it was, ſaid they, that 
the real deſigus of Britain began to 
manifeit tnemfelves, Their luberties 
were now to be trampled upon by an 
unmercitul and babarows fſoldicry ; 
and themſelves devoted to deliruction, 
in caſe of reliftance. They afſeu.bled 
in the town hall, and drew up a pe- 
tition to the Governor, intreatius hin 
to call a General AÞ:mhly, that the 
province might wilamly refolve what 
meaſures were proper to be adopted 
ja ſuch critical cicunitinces, for the 
peace ani fafety of the country, and 
to prevent thoſe heart-burnings and 
inſurrections, that might probaily be 
occaſioned by the rumours of a military 
force approaching to overawe the ia» 
habitauts, and compel their obcdicnce 
to laws to which they were averſe. 
But they were diſappuinted in their 
demands : the Governor gave them to 
underitand, thet it was no longer in 
his power to coavene a Provincial AC- 
ſembly, until he had received the 


Kiog's conſcut ; the purport of his lait 


int-13:008 


juſtructions being that he ſhould wait 
for orders from Evgland, where the 
matter was then under conſiderat ion. 
This. refuſal of the Governor, de- 
termined them to call an Aſſembly 
themſelves, under the name of a Con- 
vention. Preparatory to this purpoſe, 
a committee was appointed by the 
town-meeting, to take into ſpecial 
conlideration the preſent ſtate of the 
province, 'This committee began by 
a long <enumeration of their rights, 
and of their various infractions. I hey 
reſolved, that the introduction of 
an armed force among them, in op- 
poſition to their conſent, was contrary 
to law. This reſolution, they afferted, 
was firiily conformable to the {pirit 
of the Engliſh couſtitution, which for- 
bids the Keeping up of an army, with- 
out the conſent of Parliament. They 
appcaled to the ſame ſpirit for the 
propriety of holding frequent Pa» lia+ 
ments; and, in conſcquence, rc ſole- 
ed that a Convention ſhould be ſum- 
moned, in the fame manner as the 
General Aﬀembly, The moſt re- 
markable meaſure adopted by this 
mecting, was a requiſition to the in- 
habitants to put themſelves in a poſ- 
ture of defence againſt any ſudden at- 
tack of an enemy. This requiſition 
they founded on a late apprehenſion, 
as they ſtated it, prevailing among 
many, of an approaching rupture 
with France, This was certainly the 
boldelt. ſtep that had ever yet been 
taken in the Culonics. I he intention 
of it was obvicus to the world, as 
well as to themſclves; and it was 
eaſy to perceive what were the final 
aims of thoſe who had given birth to 
and fomented with ſo much pains, the 
diſtractions and diſturbances through- 
out the Colonies. Ihe ſelect men of the 
town of Boſlon were directed to write 
circular letters to all the other towns 
in the Colony, acquainting them with 
the refolutions that had been taken,and 
exhorting {them withthe utmoſt carneſt- 
neſs to concur with firmneſs and ſpred 


in the deciſions made by the meeting, 
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The unanimity of oppoſition to 
Great Britain throughout this popu- 
lous province, was ſuch that out of. 
nincty feven towns, of which it con - 
filled, own only refufed its concur» 
rence. This was the town of Hat» 
field ; the inhabitants of which had the 
courage to difſent from the ſentiments 
of their countrymen, sad openly to 
ſGiznify their diſapprobation of their 
proceedings, Their anſwer to the 
circular letter iuviting them to unite 
with the reſt, was conceived in terms, 
which fer the judiciouſueſs and ſpirit 
of the arguments they conveyed, were 


juſtly eſteemed at the time, a compo- 


ion highly honourable to thoſe who 
framed it. It fully juſtified the mo- 
deration it recommended, and repre» 
ſcoted in their trueſt colours, the fe+ 
ditioufneſs and infatuativa of thug 
bidding open defiance o Great Bris 
tain, and of flying to arms without 
necefity ; which could ouly tend to 
accelerate miſchicfs and miſeries, 
which coolaeſs and temperance of be- 
haviour would be moſt efficacious to 
prevent. 

This conduct of the inhabitants of 
Hatfield made no other impreſſion on 
their countrymen than to excite their 
contempt of it, and their ſuſpicion that 
it was inflnenced by motives of puſi- 
lanimity, or matereſtedneſs ; an accu- 
fation which they were always ready 
to fix on all who deviated from thole 
violent methods of acting which they 
had ſo long adopted, aud looked up- 
on s the only means that were pro- 
per to be employcd in the preſent 
cxigencies. 


The Convention as ſoon as they 


met, ſent a deputation to the Govers 


nor, to aſſure him that their inteu- 
tions were entirely pacific ; that they 
did not conſider themſelves as any ways 
inveſted with powers of government ; 
that their ſole aim was to deliberate 
together, in a friendly manner, what 
mcafures would prove molt conducive 
to preſerve public tranquility, in the 
preſent critical f:vation bf their affairs, 

Neither 


Neither did they forget to com- 
plain of grievances, and of the im- 
putation of diſſoyalty under which 
they unjuſtly labonred in England; 
earneſily deſiring that he would con- 
ſent to the meeting of a General Aſ. 
ſembly, as the ſurefl and moſt con- 
ſtitutional remedy they could have 
recourſe to, in their preſent diſtreſs. 

The Governor, however, remained 
inflexible in his denial of their requeſt ; 
advifing them ſeriouſly to reflect on the 
dangers they were expoſing themſelves 
to, by continuing aſſembled in defi- 
ance of law. He exhorted them to 
deſiſt from ſo unwarrantable a con- 
duct, and quiet! 
he found himſelf obliged, as the Re- 
preſentative of the Crown, to aſſert 
its prerogatives in a more deciſive 
manner. He told them they miglit 
reſt aſſured, that Great Britain was 
determined to maintain her ſovercignty 
unimpaired, and would ſind means to 
inſure obedience. 

The anſwer to the Governor's ad- 
monitions, was, that the Convention 
could only be viewed as a private af- 
ſembly of perſons, met to confer ami- 
cably on their concerns. In that light, 
which was the only one they claimed, 
no criminality or refractorineſs could 
be imputed to them, 

The Governor would give no audi- 
ence to this ſecond meſſage ; alledge- 
ing, that to grant them any hearing, 
would be admitting them to be legal. 
ly aſſembled, and might tend to con- 
fer a weight and importance on them 
which he wholly di ſavowed. - 

His firmneſs diſconcerted them :— 
They contented themſelves with draw- 
ing up a report of their Pr. 
| which, contrary to the flyle they had 

uſed hitherto, was conceived in terms 
of remarkable moderation. After 
mentioning the motives of their meet- 
ing, and diſclaiming all public autho- 
rity, they recommended entire defe- 
rence and ſubmiſſion to government, 
and a reſpectful dependance on the 
i wiſdom and equity of the king and 
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to ſeparate, before 


uſe of it for that 1 0 


his miniſters, for a juſt and timely re» 
dreſs of their grievances. They ad- 
ded ſtrong proteſtations of their readi- 
neſs to aſſiſt in their ſeveral capacities, 
in the maintainance of good order, 
and to co-operate with the civil go- 
vernment in the ſuppreſſion of all ir- 
regularities. And concluded by a 
circumſtantial repreſcatation of their 
own conduct on the preſent occaſion, 
and of every tab Bes which re · 
lated to it. This was done by way 
of apolog y, and to obviate or diminiſh 
the finiſter impreſſious which the vio- 
lence of their late proceedings might 
have occaſioned. It was tranſmitted 
to their agent in London, who was 
carefully inſtructed to make the belt 

At the time the Convention broke 
up, ſeveral tranſports arrived with 
troops, under the convoy of ſome 
ſhips of war. There were difficulties 
at firſt about quartering them. As 
caſtle William was ſufficiently roomy 
to accommodate them, objections 
were ſtarted to their admiſſion into 
the towny where no barracks had 
been prepared for their reception. 
But this difficulty was luckily removed 
by fitting up ſome houſes that were to 
be reputed barracks, and in which they 
were to be admitted on that footing, 
in order to obviate auy precedent of 
their being quartered in private houſes. 
On theſe conditions they came on ſhore, 
ard were allowed the proviſions uſual 
to be furuiſhed by the Colony in ſuch 
places, 

The ſpirit of turbulence that had 
reigued ſo long uncontrouled feemed 
rather damped on the arrival of this 
military force. As it was now ima- 
gined, that having once begun, Great 
Eritain would continue to act with 
vigour, thoſe who before had been the 
open promoters of oppoſition, began 
to think it neceſſary to proceed with 
caution, and to afſume an appearance 
of moderation, But the tranquility 
cif«Qed by this meaſure was unhappily 
of no long duration. A concatena- 
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tion of untoward cauſes, produced a 
{cries of incidents that ſoon put an end 
to the expeQations that had heen 
formed of ſecing a ceſſation of this un - 
happy conteſt, | 
| The late conduR of the Province of 
Maſſachuſet had given great offence 
in England. It was repreſented in 
Parliament, as an atrocious violation 
of the dignity of the Britiſh legiſlature, 
and as an explicit denial of its autho- 
rity. The public was anxious, in the 
mean time, to ſee a period of theſe 
diſputes, convinced that they would, 
if not ſoon terminated, occaſion miſ- 
chiefs of a very ſerious nature. The 
two parties that divided the Britiſh 
nation on this ſubjeR, ſubſiſted ſtill in 
their full force, "Thoſe who had at 
the commencement of the diſpute re- 
commended coercive meaſures, ad- 
hered to their former opinion with un- 
abated warmth ; and ſuch as prefer. 
red lenity and condeſcendence, were 
no leſs ſtrenuous in maintaining the 
Jjuſtneſs of their ſentiments. In this 
perpetual conflit of ideas, the people 
at - large engaged, as before, with 
equal carneſtneſy.— Thus the alterca- 
tion continued in Britain, as well as 
in America, with as little ſigns of 
coming ſpeedily to any conclufion, 
It was this circumſtance, principally, 
that kept up the ſpirit of diffention in 
America, Had the Britiſh nation 
been firſt and laſt of one mind on this 
matter, Lord Chatham's aſſertion in 
the Houſe of Commons would have 
been verified, and the reſillance of 
America would only have provoked 
her deſtruction. But the claſhing of 
private intereſts in Britain, gave a 
Qirength to the pretenſions, and an 
importance to the tranſactions in the 
Colonies, that perplexed the councils 
of the nation, and rendered them 
fluctvating and indeciſive, - 
The oppoſition in America was at- 
tended, on the contrary, with unani- 
mity, and conducted by perſons of 
great abilities, it therefore was not 


ſurprifing that they ſhould make the 
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moſt of the disiſious prevailing 

the ruling people in Britain, 

take all thoſe advantages that ' necef- 
farily accrue to at enemy from the 
diſunion of his antagoniſts. Such has . 
conflantly been the perſuaſion of the 
judicious and diſcerning, ever finee 
the commencement of this contett. 
Thus, notwithſtanding the refoluvtions 
taken from time to time by the Britiſh 
miniſtry, to force the Americans 'to 
obedience, as the Colonies were well 
acquainted with the inſtability of 
people in power, they cheriſhed na 
groundleſ hope, that in the frequent 
changes of the miniltry, one might at 
laſt ariſe favourable to their preten- 
fions, and inclined, for the fake of 
tranquility, to make the conceſſions 
they demanded, | 

With ſuch an expectation, it way 
not ſurpriſing they fhoule continue to 
harraſs every adminiſtration t hat prov» 
ed hoſtile to their demands. They 
had done it hitherto with ſucceſs, and 
doubted nor, through preſeverance, to 
gain the point they propoſed. 

Such was the reſpectiee fituation 
of Great Britain and America, at 
the opening of the year one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and ſixty- nine; when 
a new ſyſtem appeared to have been 
formed in regard to America, and a 
determination taken to ch the 
lenity and forbearance hitherto exer- 
ciſed, into ſeverity and compulſion, 
In purſuance of which, an addreſe 
was preſented to the King by both 
Houſes, wherein they paſſed the 
ſevcreſt cenfures on the behaviour of 
the aſſembly of Mafſachuſet ; the vas» 
rious reſolutions it had paſſed dero- 

atory to the elaims of the Britiſh 
CS eek were declared to be null 
and void, "The chcular letter it had 
written to the other Colonies, invitiug 
them to join in a common petition a- 
gainſt thoſe claims, was condemned 


as illegal, unconſtitutional, and un- 


warrantable in a people who acknow. 
ledged themſelves ſubject to the 
Crown of Great Britain. 

leſs 


It was ra © A 
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leſe reprobated as injurions to the 
Britiſh nation, and evidently gcalcu- 
lated to ſpread diſcontent aud create 
ſactions iniraical to the parent ſtate, 
and directly ſubverſive of its ſove- 
reiguty over the Colonies. 

By this addreſs Botton, in particu- 
lar, was repreſented as the feat of in- 
ceſſant confuſion, Riots and diſtur- 
bances daily fucceeded to each other; 
and the inhabitants were become ſo 
unruly and tumultuous, that no re- 
ſpect was paid to civil government. 
The officers appointed by the Crown 
in the various departments of public 
ſervice, did not any longer dare to 
attempt the exccutiun of their duty. 


The mag iſtrates, indead of exerting . 


themſelves for the reſtoration of good 
order, remained paſſive ſpectators of 
thefe tumultuous proceedings. It 
was time, therefore, for the executive 
power to interpoſe, in order to effect 


that by force, which could not be 


compaſſed by lenity. It was de- 
clared in this addreſs, that the pro- 
ceedinge of the people in their town 
meetings were unlawful and ſedi- 


+ gious z that their appointment of a 


Provincial Convention, and their let- 
ters to the ſeveral towns, requeſting 
them to ele& deputies. to that intent, 
were deftryctive of all government, 
"and tended to eſtabliſh an authority 
mnCependent of the Crown. The meet- 
ing of the Convention itſelf, was a 


da ing uſurpation of power, and a 


manifeſt detiance of the Britiſh leg iſla- 
ture. At the ſame time, it expieſſed 
2 full concurrence in the meaſures that 
bad been taken, to reduce that town 
and province to the obedience due to 
Great Britain. It promiſes a fir 


| fupport of all the meaſures neceſſary 


for that end; and concluded by ad- 
viling, that an exemplary puniſhment 
ſhould be infliaed on the authors of 
the late diſorders. In order to do this 
the more ſpeedily and eficQually, it 


was propoſed that Governor Bernard 


might be inſtructed to tranſmit the 
fulleſt information he could procure, 
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of all treaſonable acts committed in 
the Colony of Maſſachuſet within the- 
foregoing year, ſp<citying the perſons 
moll active in their pervetration, that 
a commiſſion might iſſue from the 
Crown, to inquire into, and determine 
upon the guilt of the teſpective offen · 
ders, within the limits of this realm, in 
m—_— to a flatute made in the 
eign of Henry the Eight, ſhould 


ſuſſicie it ground appear to warrant 
' ſuch a method of proceeding. Not- 
' withſtanding. this addreſs was voted 


by a great majority, yet it was ſtrong- 
ly oppoſed : and a multitude of argu- 
ments were adduced, to (hew the dan- 
ger, as well as the impropriety of 
uſing coerſive methods iu America, 
It was alledged that Great Britain 
having, by the repeal of ve ſtamp 
act, renounced zl ideas ot compul- 
ſion, it oeght, conſiſtently with its 
honour and jullice, to heve perſiſted 
in that plan, which, at all events, was 
the ſafelL 

Meanwhile, the arrival of the Bri- 
tiſh troops at Buſt»n, had been pro- 
ductive of very alarming events. — 
During ſome time, an appearance of 
harmony had ſabſiſted between them 
aud the inhabitants ; but the intent of 
their coming rendered their preſence. 
obnoxious. Lhey did not evidently 
come us friends: they were, on the 
contrary, the moſt dangerous foes 
as under the pretence of maintaining 
tranquility, they came wich an ivtent 
to fubvert public freedom, and efla- 
bliſh a deiputic authority. Such were 
the ideas prevailing tbroughout the 
American continent. 

As long as the forces that had ar- 
rived eontinucd the fame in number, 
they were too formidable to be iuſult- 


ed with 1mpunity, But the departure 


of a large detachment having greatl 
dimiuiſhed them, the people of Mat. 
ſachuſet came, it ſeems, to the rela- 
lution to expel this ſnall remainder, 
which they looked upon with equal 
averfion and contempt. So little were 
they either regarded or dicad ed, that 

| one 


one of the town magiſtrates took ! oc - 
cuſion publicly to repreſent them as a 
mere handful. The deſigns "ay 
againſt them, were not, however, ſo 
ſceretly managed, as to be entirely 
concealed. An intimation of this kind 
put an end to what little cordiality 
might have ſubſiſted between them 
and the inhabitants, Mutual inſults 
and provocations quickly followed ; 
and purſuant to the intent propoſed, 
the people in the country took up 
arms and prepared to join thoſe of 
B ſton. But before matters were 
duly ſettled for the execution of this 
plot, an accident happened which 
prevented it from taking place in the 
manner defigned. 

On the eveuing of the fifth of 
March, 1770, ſome ſoldiers were aſ- 
faulted aud beatea by a party of the 
to vn's people. A tumult enfued — 
the inhabitants collected from all 

rts of the town, threatening de- 
ikruction to the military, whom they 
attacked with clubs and bludgeons.— 
Provoked at this uſage, ſome of the 
ſoldiers fired upon the r ſeve · 
ral of whom were killed and wounded. 
The conſequence of which was, that 
in order to prevent further bloodſhed, 
it was judged neceſſary to remove the 
troops to Caſtle William. Had they 
not retired in this manner, it is pro- 
bable they would have been cut to 
—— The whole Province of Maſ- 
achuſet was up in arms, and would 
eaſily have overpowered the ſmall num- 
ber to which they were then reduced, 

The troops ſtationed at Bolton, 
did not effect the purpoſes for which 
they had been ſent. The Colonies 
ſtill continued in their former reſolu- 
tion to oppoſe Britiſh importations. 
Aſſociations were publicly formed for 
this purpoſe ; they met regularly, as if 


duly authoriſed by law ; and appoint- 


ed committees to inſpect the cargoes 
of all veſſels arriving from Britain. 
Severe cenſures were paſſed upon all 
whe reiyſed to concur in —_— aſſoci- 
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ations 3 and their names were publiſi - 
ed in the newſpapers, as enemies to- 
their couutry. The reſolves and de- 
crees of theſe meetings met with a 
compliance and reſpect which was vt» 
terly denied to the authority of go- 
vernment. In ſome caſes, goods im- 
ported from Great Britain were im- 


. mediately ſeized as ſoon as landed, and. 


ſecured in warebouſes to prevent their. 
ſale i in other caſes, they ſhipped them. 


to Great Britain, | 
Parliament, upon receiving intelli- 
fone of theſe proceedings, was- 
ighly incenſed, and a determination 
was conſequently taken not to relax, 
from vigorous meaſures, which, in the. 
opinion of the majority, was become 
more neceſſary than ever.— In order, 
at the ſame time, to make it evident, 
that they were no leſs obſervant of 
moderation than aQtuated by zeal for 
the dignity of the Britiſh Legiſlature, 
they repealed all the late duties, ex · 
cepting that upon tea, which was re- 
ſerved merely to fave the national 
honour in the midſt of fo much con- 
deſcenſion ; and as an ubje& which no- 
thing but a ſettled reſolution to quar= 
rel with Great Britain, could render 
deſerving of any animad verſion on the 
part of the Americans, Many weighty 
arguments, however, were adduced a- 
gainſt the continuation even of this 
duty. It amounted, in truth, to no 
more than ſixteen thouſand pounds 3 
but would be conſidered in America as 
an inlet to other taxes on the ſame 
plan, whenever time and opportutity 
were more favourablethan the preſent, 
for the Britiſh miniſtry to make ſuch 
an attempt. Experience ſhowed this 
reaſoning to have been well founded. 
The continuance of the duty upon tea, 
trifling as it was, excited the murmurs. 
of the Colonies in a violent degree. 
They objected to it preciſely on 
the ſame grouad the oppofition in 
Parliament had done, as an im 
tion, which, tf they conſented to it, 
would be mide a precedent, upon 
1 13 Which 


which others of the ſame nature might 
in ſuture be demanded. 

Io all probability the critical ſitua - 
tion of affairs in Europe at this ſea- 
ſon [1771] contributed not a little 
fo the inflexibility of the Americans. 
To ſay nothing of the diſcontents 
prevailing from various cauſes at 
Lone, a rupture was apprehended 
with the Houſe of Bourbon, They, 
who patroniſed- the Colonies, did not 
fail to urge theſe as weighty motives 


to avoid any altercation with them; 


and to ſzcrifice the little intereſts in 
Agitation between them and the mo- 
ther country, to the greater objects, 


that might ſhortly employ the whole 


atteation and power of Great Britain. 
The conceſſions made by Parlia- 
275 to the Colonies inſtead of allay - 
ing this ſpirit of inflexibility, ſeemed 
rather to increale it. Theſe conceſ- 
flons they looked upon as exterted by 
their own firmneſs ; and as owing, 


Jy no means, to the benignity of the, 
itiſh Government. Conformably to 


this diſpoſition, they continued to 


encourage their own manufaRures, and 


to difcourage thole of Great Britain, as 
far as it was practicable in a country 
that could not well thrive and flouriſh 
without importing a conſiderable 
number of the moſt eſſential articles 
regyiſite for the proſecution of the 
moſt neceſſary branches of buſineſs, 
and could not, at the fame times, pro- 
cure many of them any where upon 
ſuch advantageous terms as from Great 
Britain. So that notwithſtanding the 
agreements of nonimportation, in 
which they were at firlt ſo ſanguine 


und zealous, they relaxed by degrees, 


prompted by convenience and intereſt j 
und the general intercourſe in com- 
mercial matterswas carried on as uſual, 
without any matcrial interruption, 

* The politics) intercourſe was at- 

_ tended every where with perpetual 
diſputes. Governors were embroiled 
in daily contefts with their Provincial 


Aſſemblies. Prorogations and diſſolu- 


424 * 
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tions followed each other of courſe, 
accompanied by cenſures on the ou 
fide, and remonſtrances on the other. 
Theſe inceſſant altercations could not 
fail further to debilitate the powers of 
governiment,already weakened through 
preceding cauſes, The reverence due 
to lawful authority ſeemed in a manner 
to be obliterated in the minds of the 
generality, and they ſeemed to con- 
ider themſelves as at liberty to act in 
all matters of trade and buſineſs with- 
out any ſort of reſtraint, This untuli. 
neſs was prevalent every where. At 
Boſton the refiltance to the Cuſtoms 
houſe officers continued to maniteſt it- 
ſelf upon every -occaſton; and was 
ſometimes accompanied with great in- 
ſtances of inhumanity. Among others, 
a tidſeman, who had ſeized a veſſel for 


breach of the acts of trade, was ſeized 


by the populace, ſtripped, and carricd 
about the towa beſmeared with tary 
and ſtuck with feathers, At the town 
of Providence, in Rhode Iſland, a 
place long notorious for ſmu 
the people boarded a King's veſſel, ſta- 
tioned there to prevent itz treated 
the commander with great indignity 3 
{kruck and, wounded him; and 4 
forcing him and the ſhip's company 
to go on ſhore, ſet her on fire. "Theſe 
daring inſults were fully countenanced 
by their ruling men. The General 
Aſſembly of Maſſachuſet did not he- 
litate openly to notify to the Gover - 
nor, that they acknowledged no ſuch. 
officers in the Colony as the Commiſſi- 
oners of the King's Cultoms, nor knew 
of auy revenue that he had any right 
to eſtabliſh there. 

The ſettling ſalaries upon the juſ- 
tices of the Superior Court at Bolton, - 
occaſioned the moſt inflammatory lan» 


guage throughout the Province. 


An addreſs was preſented to the G- 
vernor, wherein that meaſure was. 
cenſured in terms of the greateſt aſpes , 
rity ; and a committee was appointed 
to take it into conſideration, ſelected 
as uſual, out of the different diſtricte 

| | of 
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of the colony, This Aſſembly en- 
plicitly diſavowed the ſupremacy of 
the Britiſh legiſlature over them — 
They afſcrted that all men had a 
clear right to remain in a ſtate of na- 
ture ſo long as they thought proper; 
and in purſuance of this principle, 
they accuſed the Britiſh Parhament of 
having violated their natural rights ia 
a variety of caſes; but eſpecially by 
aſſuming the powers of legiſlation 
over them, in virtue of its own will, 
and contrary to their own conſent. —- 
Copies of the tranſactions of this com- 
mittee were induſtrioully circulated in 
every town of Maſſachuſet. They 
were accompanied by letters, warmly 
exhorting the inhabitants to couze 
themſelves and to remain no longer 
indolent and ſupine, while the iron 
hand of oppreſſion was daily tearing 
the choicett fruits from the fair tree of 
liberty. Such were their expreſſions. 
An accident happened in the midſt 
of theſe diſturbances, which contributed 
remarkably to increaſe the ill humour 
and diſcontents of the Province. A 
number of letters written confidential- 
ly to perſons in place and power ia 
England, by the preſent Governor 
and deputy Governor, were acciden- 
tally diſcovered, and communicated 
to the public. They contained un- 
favourable repreſentations of the diſ- 
poſitions of the people in general, and 
of the ſecret views of their leaders; 
their intent was to ſhow the neceſſity 
of coercive meaſures, and of altering 
the form of Government in order to. 
ſecure the people's future obedience. 
The wrath and indignation excited on 
this cccafion produced the molt violent 
reſolutions in the Afſ:mbly. The 
original letters had fallen into the poſ- 
frfhon of their agent at London, 
who tranſmitted them immediately 
to his conttituents, They were car- 


ried up to the council by deputa- 
tions, who were ſtrictly enjoĩned not 
to truſt them an inſtatit out of their 
hands. Ia this mortifyiag 


manner 
F 2 
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they were preſented for inſpeQion to 
the Governor, who could not deny his 
own ſignature. In conſequence of this 
diſcovery, a petition was ſent over to 
England, earneſtly entreating the Kin 
to cemove both theſe officers fromthei 
places ; but contrary to this requeſt, 
they not ogly were continued, but the 
tition way dechired groundleſs and 
— This anſwer added freſh 
rancour to the animoſity and reſent- 
ment of the people of Maſſachuſet. 
Another tranſaction was however 
preparing, the conſequence of which 
were far more fatal.- Notwithſtanding 
the reſolutions adopted in the Colonies 
again the importation of tea from 
Great Britain, mezns had been found 
to import it, though in ſmaller quan» 
tities than heretofore, owing partly to 
the lower price of that brought from 
other countries. This diminution w 
very prejudicial to the Eaſt Indi 
Company ; and the more feit at this 
time, as they had lately experienced 
ſome martifications from government. 
In order to make them ſume eompenſa- 
tion, the Parliament empowered them 
to export their tea free of any duty 
payable by the Company | 1773.] 1d 
virtue of this permiſſion, the Company 
freighted ſeveral ſhips with tea for 
North A tnerica, and appointed agents 
to diſpoſe of it in the ſeveral colonies. 
This open and avowed manner of 
bringing a OY among them, 
io direct defiance to their conſent and 
oppoſition, was, in their opinion, an 
intult not to be ſuffered. Private in- 
tereſt, as well as public averſion to this 
tneaſyre, contributed to render it odi- 
ons. The dealers in tea foreſaw that 
the profits of this branch of buſineſs, 
which were very conſiderable, would 
hence fot ward center excluſively among 
the Company's factors. Unfortun- 
ately for the meaſure, theſe faQors 
were the profeſſed adherents and ſup · 
porters of the Britiſh adminiſtration 3 
this, of courſe, rendered themextreme« 
ly unpopular; and was alone a {uffici- 
ent 


* 


conſig 


ent motive to defeat the buſineſs com · 
mitted to their management. 


The perſons to whom the tea deſ- 


tined for Boſton was conſigned, were 
unhappily of the family, aud neareſt 
connections of thoſe who had written 


the letters that had given ſuch gene- 


ral offence. From theſe cauſes, together 


with the long ſubſiſting determination 
to counteract the deſigns of the Briciſh 
miniſtry, a ſettled roſolution was taken 


throughout the.Colonies to oppoſe the 
landing of the tea. They communi- 
cated their ſentiments to each other, 


and were unanimous io the perſuaſion, 


that if the tea was ſuffered to be 
brought aſhore, it would become im- 
— able to prevent the ſale of it.— 


the tax would take place, in ſpite 


of all their endeavours to the contrary 


The people in the mean time aſ- 


ifembled every where in large bodies; 
and to make their reſolvet the more 


ſpeedily effectual, they compelled the 
nees to reſiga their appoint · 
mente, and ſolemuly engage never to 


re ſume them. Committees were choſen, 


who took upon them to act with great 
authority. Ihey examined the accounts 
of merchants, framed public teſts, and 
declared ſuch as refuſed them enemies 
to their country. They were inveſt- 
ed, in ſhort, with all thoſe powers 
which a diſcontented people are ſo 
ready to truſt their leaders with. Un- 
der the guidance and ſanction of theſe 
rulers, every ſort of licentiouſneſs was 
tolerated. The public prints, from one 
.end of the continent to the other, 
were continually filled with invectives 
againſt the councils and policy of 
Great Britain, They ſummoncd the 
people to reſiſtance from all quarters, 


and repreſented them as devoted to, 


„ $697 „ unleſs they univerſally roſe 
to face thoſe internal, as well as exter- 


nal enemies, who were leagued in a 


conſpiracy to oppreſs them. Such was 


the purport of the language they uſed 


tboth in their ſpeeches aud 


writiugs. 
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Theſe ſentiments were not Baly thoſe | 


of the commonalty ; they were now 


adopted by all claſſes indiſcriminately, 


and were the avowed priuciples of the 
community. 
Three ſhips, freighted with tea, 
entered the harbour of Bolton { Nov. 
1773-] while America was deliberat- 
ing to encounter the deſigns of Bri- 
tain, The danger, or rather the im+ 
practieability of landing it, was ſo ma- 
nifeſt, that the captains would will- 
ingly have carried it back to Engjands 
could they bave obtained formal per- 
miſſion from thuſe who were officially 
authoriſed to grant one, In this ſtate 
of ſuſpenſe, the inhabitants who ſaw 
that if they were ſuffered to remain i 
the harbour, the tea would infallibly be 
landed, notwithſtanding all precautions 
againlt it, reſolved to put an end to the 
difficulty at once, by a blow that ſhould 
ſtrike radically at all attempts of this 
kind. After giving notice to the con- 
lignzes, the owners and the captain, 
that they would not permit them ta 
bring their teas aſhore, and inſiſting on 
their departure from Boſton with their 
cargoes, upon finding that the Gover - 
nor · and Cultom- houſe refuſed their 
conſent, without which the ſhips could 
not leave the harbour, a number of men, 
diſguiſed like Indians, boarded them 
and threw the whole cargoes into the 
ſea, The ſame treatment was expe- 
rienced by the veſſcls laden with tea 
in other parts of America, At Phi- 
ladelphia, the pilots were forbidden 
to conduct them up the river Dela- 
ware ; and at New York, though ſome 
cheſts of tea were landed under the 
protection of a man of war, the Go- 
vernor was conſtrained to deliver them 
into cuſtody, to preſerve the public 
peace. But bad the maſters of thoſe 
veſſels been ſuffered to bring the tea on 
ſhore, they would prubably have found 
no perſons daring enough to take 


charge of them. 
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Boſton Port Bill, with its Conſequences, 


N account of theſe proceedings 
in America [1774] = formal 
meſſage was immediately ſeat from 

the Throne to both Houſes of Par- 

Hament, int imat ing in the ſtrongeſt 
terms, the neceſſity of taking the moſt 

ſpirited and ſpeedy meaſures, to put a 
Hop to them ; and of framing ſuch 
regulations as might efficacioufly pre- 
vent their repetition, and ſecure an un- 
diſputed depen dance of the Colonies 
on the Crown and Parliament of Great 

Britain, And to prove the propriety 
of this meſſage, a large number of pa · 

pers were laid before the Houſes re- 

Naias to the late tranſactions in Maſ- 
ſachuſet, and in other parts of Ameri- 
ca. They contained the votes and 

' reſolutions of the Colonies previous to 
the arrival of the ſhips with the tea; 
the conduct of the people when they 
arrived: the menacing ſpeeches in 
their meetings z and the dariogneſs 
and licentious language univerſally 

current in their publications. 

The iuhabitants of Boſton, on ac» 
count of their conduct on this occaſion, 
were looked upon as highly culpable 
and deſerving of reprobation aud 
puniſhment. Every endeavour had becn 
uſed to engage their aſſiſtance for the 

re ſet vation of tranquility ; but they 

d treated theſe endeavorrs with ſul- 
lenneſs and contempt : they had even, 
in their corporate capacity, publicly 
inſulted the ſheriff in or e of their town 
meetings, upon his officially warning 
them to break up that aſſembly as 
illegal. Thus they had bidden open 
defiance to allcivil autbority,and taken 
the reins of government out of the lau- 


fol bands ; transferrivg it to them - 


ſelves, and exerciſing actually all ity 
powers according to their own judgey 
ment and determination. 

It was congiuded, that it being evi. 
dent from all the documents ſubjeQed 
ta the inſpection of government, that 
the re-cltabliſhment of peace and or · 


der in that Colony could not be effeQs 


ed without a direct and vigorous in- 


terpoſition of Parliament, its powers 
ought not to be called into action, and 
could not be too ſoon exerted. It 
was urged that ſuch as were intimately 
converſant in the affairs of the Colo- 
nies, unanimouſly agreed, that in their 
preſent circumltances nothing but ſuck 
a meaſure would bring them to reaſon, 
and induce them to recognize the lawe 
ful ſovereignty of Great Britain, with · 
out further chicanery and diſpute. 
They likewiſe began to be viewed 
without doors in the light of a raſh un 
ruly people, ready to plunge into a 
ſcrious quarrel for flight cauſes, and 
forgetful of the amicable intercourſe 


- that had ſo long ſublifledbetween them 


and the parent ſtate, and of the af 
feRionate manner with which they had 
been ſupported even in the pteſcat 
conteſt, by the good wiſhes and coun» 
tenance of a couſiderable part of the 
Kritiſh nation, 

Ibis confideration, as well as the 
preceding arguments, oecaſioned Pare 
liament to preſcat an addreſs to the 
Throne ; promifing their firmeft con · 
currence in the meaſures it had re» 
commended for the ſubduiag of the 
refractory diſpoſition of the Colonies. 

This addreſs, however, was not un- 


animous: there were many who 
thought 


[ 
j 
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thought that previous to the adoption 
of ſo weighty a meaſure, as that of 
abſolute coercion, the. mutives on 
which it was founded ſhould be ex- 
amiacd and diſcuſſed with the utmoſt 
freedom and latitude... That this was 
a ſtep which, when once taken, could 
not with facility be recalled, and would 
io the mean time involve Great Britain 
in ſuch difficulties and dangers as were 
fitter to be left to the imagination of 
thoſe to whom they were thus hinted, 
than to be now made a ſubject of cx- 
Plicit deſcription. It was argued that 
America was univerſally ripe for the 
molt obſlinate refiftance, in caſe force 
ſhould” be uſed in the bulineſs of tax» 
ation, Parliament might infilt upon 
the lawfulneſs of taxing the Colonies ; 
but the Colonies themſelves would de- 
cide whether they wo ſubmit or re- 
fuſe to be taxed. Palt experience had 
ſhown that they were determined to 
oppoſe this meaſure : —Why ſhould 
the miniſtry, therefore, preſume to act 
upon ſo dangerous a ground as that of 
coercion, with fo pou warning of its 


impropriety? The only proſpect of 


ſucceſs was founded upon a furce ſuperi - 
or to that of America: but were Great 
Britain to put forth her ſtrength upon 
this occahun, would not the expences 

ove immenſe? And were ſhe ta 
3 would not the ill temper aud 
reſentment of the Americans remain 
unconquered, and become a ſource of 
conſtaut ſuſpicions on our fide, and of 
walevolence on theirs, which would 
break out on the leaſt opportunity of 
exerciling it to our detriment ? In the 
preſent diſpute, two national bodies 
differed on a poiut of ſpeculation ; aud 
une of the two was to be materially 


zffe ted by the iſſue of the diſpute. It 


became them both, therefore, to pro- 
ceed with the utmoſt caution, and to 
afford no cauſcs of irritation on either 
fide, The point litigated, was of 
the molt delicate nature, involved in 


doubts and perplexities, and werwn. | 
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not unfortunately, admit of a decifion 
that would ſatisfy either of the con» 
tending parties. Great Britain claim« 
ed a right to tax America : America | 
denied that right. — ſhe former had 
cut ſhort the matter, by deciding in its 
own favour j but the latter refuſed to 
acknowlegethe juſtice of that deciſion z 
and pleaded the incquitableneſs of con- 
demning ove of the parties concerned 
in ſo ſummary a manner : this was af- 
ſumiog an authority which was found - 
ed upon mere preſumption. America, 
it was true, derived its political exiſt» 
ence from Britain, but was now be- 
come a confiderable nation, and ought 
therefore to be treated with reſpect. 
Due attention ſhould- be paid to the 
ideas prevailing in ſuch a nation : and 
care ſhould be taken n*t to give offence 
to ſo large a body, by inbiſting upon 
their relinquiſhiug perſuaſions and 


principles which they hold as funda» 
mental in their conſtitution.) That in 


this litigation, the contending parties 
flood on very different ground. Great 
Britaip would loſe nothing hy making 
conceſſions, and waving the rights ſhe 
had claimed ; but America had much 
to loſe by yielding to the demands 
made npon her. They were of a na» 
ture that affected her in the tendereſt 

rt ; they deprived her of the con- 
equence to which ſhe thought herſelf 


juſtly entitled, and degraded her in ber 


own ideas This was too much for a 


numerous and reſpeQable people to 


bear, — They could not comply with- 
out rendering themſelves unhappy in 
their own apprehenfions; ſuch a 
cunceſſion ought not, therefore, - o 
be required by a nation that called 
itſelf friendly and generuus. . On 
theſe confiderations, Great Britain 
would act a part conſiſtent with its 
magnanimity, and no ways re 
nant to its intereſt, if duly refleting 
on the equity of relinquiſhing a que» _ 
tion which ſhe could not decide in 
her own favour, without oceaſioning 
© _ "muck 


much calamity, ſhe ſhould nobly and 
wiſely abandon all pretenſions, that 


were not manifellly ber due, and 


clearly aſſented to by the other party. 
A condeſcendence of this kind would 
deliver Great Britain at once from all 
difficulties : it would preclude all 
occaſions of diſpute, by leaving the 
Colonies in the quiet poſſeſſion of 
thoſe notions that were ſo dear to 
them, and would ſecure their adhe- 
rence, by the dearelt of all ties, that 


of their intereſt, which they were too 


intelligent not to know coulilted in a 
cloſe attachment to Great Britain. 
A difſvlution of this connection mult 
undoubtedly be attended with many 


inconveniencies to them ; but though 


they were conſcious of this, yet they 
were not the leſs reſolved to abide by 
them all, rather than conſent to thoſe 
requiſitions on the part of Great Bri- 
tain which were the ſubject of the pre- 
ſent altercation. Such had been their 


reſolves from its commencement ; and 


in matters of this kind, experience 
daily ſhowed that the further men 
advanced, the lefs they were willing 
to recede. By theſe and the like 
urguments, did the oppoſers of the 


miniſterial meaſures endeavour to pre- 


vent their taking effect. But the pre- 
poſſeſſion againit America was fo 
ſtrong, that no rea ſonings could with. 
ſtand it, Such as contended for the 


' neceſſity <> afferting the ſupremacy. 


of Great Britain, at all cvents, were 
ſuch a majority that all hopes were 
loit of rendering their determinations 
ineffeQual. | 

It may be added, that facts were 
on their de. Ihe oppofition of the 
Americans had broken out into acts 
af great violence. They had treated 
individuals outrageouſly, and ſome 
with unwarrantable barbarity. In 
the reſentment which ſuch behaviour 
excited, the provocation of it was for- 
gotten, and chaſtiſement was looked 
upon as no more than a juſt and ne- 
ceflary aſſertion of the honour and 
dignity of the nation. When the op- 
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— of miniftry warned them to 
ook back before they proceeded fur- 
ther on this principle, and to en- 
amine impartially their own conduct 
in America, their anſwer was, —that 
however that might have been difa+ 
greeable to the Ancricans, it was 
juſtifiable on the general ground «of 
——_ ſovereignty, ſo repeatedly 
aſſerted by the Britiſh legiffarure.” 
Great Britain was now called upon 
to maintain her decifion. The que- 
ſtion therefore was not whether the 
ſhould reliaquiſh her claims, but how 
to ſupport them moſt effectually. þ. 
was now moved, that a forcible 
vigorous plan of acting ſhould be a- 
dopted aud carried into immediate 
execution, That in this determina 
tion to reſtore peace and good order 
throughout the Colonies, that one 
which had iovariably led the way to 
diſobedicnce and contuſion, ſhould be 
firſt animadverted to, and fingled 
out as an objet of Parliamentary re- 
ſentment. This Colony the Parlia- 
ment and the whole nation knew to 
be Maffichuſet. Here it was that 
reſiſtauce had conſtantly originated 
and here it was incumbent ou them, 
for that reaſon, to begin the work of 
puniſhment for paſt, and of preveatiog 
againſt future offences. | 
The late ouirageous proceedings 
at Bolton, were of ſuch a nature, that 
were Great Britain to paſs them vver 
without the ſeverity they deſerved, it 
would ' degrade her in the opinion of 
all the powers of Europe, whoſe at- 
tention was univerfally fixed on her 
— conduct, and would ſubjeck 
er to indignities without end from 
the Colonie. Had the proude ſt 
pom in any quarter of the globe in- 
ulted her in the manner the town of 
Bolton had done, ſhe muſt and would 
undoubtedly have infilted oa the 
ampleſt ſatisfaRion z: much more was 
ſhe entitled to it from a place ſul ject 
to her dominion, and which ſhe her- 
felf had founded. It was therefore 
propoſed that the town of Boiton 
ſhould 


— 
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ſhould. pay for the tea that bad been 
deſtroyed in its harbour. 'The diſ- 
guiſe aſſumed by the deſtroyers, was 
ao mitigation of the offence imputed 
to the town in its corporate capacity. 
The temper of the inhabitants, the 
reſulves. of the town meetings, the 
neglect of their magiſtrates, in mak- 
ing no inquiry after offenders, the 
paſliveneſs of all perſons poſſeſſed of 
influence during theſe proceedings, 
and their evident connivauce at all 
irregularities, theſe and other in- 
ſtances, needleſs to alledge, were 
* convincing proofs that the commilſ- 
fion of that | offence was, though in- 
directly, yet indilputabiy counteuan- 
ced by the inbabitants of Boſton. 
They ought therefore to make em- 
penſation to the ſufferers; to which 
purpoſe it was proper to lay a public 
fine on the town, adequate to the loſs 
ſuſtained. And this indemnitication 
for the injury done to private indi- 
viduals, a public reparation was equal- 
ly due to the honour of the Britiſh 
nation, no leſs hurt by fo daring an 
inſult. To this intent it was moved, 
that the port of Boſton ſhould be ſhut 
up and precluded from all commer- 
cial buſineſs, until the fine impoſed 
for the payment of the,tea was diſ- 
charged, and ſolemn aſſurances given 
that in future the inhabitants would 
ſubmit to the laws of trade and reve- 
nue enacted by the Britiſh Parlia- 
ment, After making ſuch atone- 
ment, the king might, as ſoon as he 
thought proper revoke the prohibi- 
tion againſt the uſe of their harbour, 
and reſtore them to all their privi- 
leges. This act though ſcvere in ap- 
pearance, was not ſo, it was ſaid, in 
reality. The duration of the puniſh- 
ment inflicted upon the people of 
Boſton, lay entirely at their own 
option, An acquieſcence in the re- 
quiſitions made by Parliament would 
remove it inſtantly, But if they 
ſhould continue obſtinaie in their de- 
njal of obedicuce, they alone would 


become anſwerable for the, cdnſe-. 
nences : and it were unworthy of the, 
Grit and character of the Britiſh na - 
tion, to ſuſpend the puniſhment they 
had fo juſtly incurred, till full ſatisfac. 
tion had been obtained. The buſineſs 
propoſed might, it was added, be ef- 
fected by a few frigates, without call- 
ing in the aid of the military. This 
would prevent diſturbances and blood - 


ſhed,aad compel them to ſubmit quiet« 


ly, when they ſaw their whole trade at 
a ſtand. It would alſo intimidate the 
refractory in the other Colonies, by 
ſhowing them with how much facility 
Great Britain could enforce obedience 
whenever ſhe choſe it. 

The temper. of both Houſes was ſo 
warm upon this occaſion that the bill 
did not remain long in agitation but 
paſſed with a great majority, and was, 
received with general ſatisfaction. Petĩ - 
tions were however preſented” agaiaſt 
it by the agent for the Province of 
Maſſachuſet, and by ſeveral natives of 


North America. They. repreſented 


that it was repugnant to ſtrict equity, 
to condemn a whole people unheard 
and at ſuch a diſtance ; that on a pro- 
ſecution of the offenders, if they could 
be diſcovered, Parliament might reſt 
aſſured, that a due execution of the- 
law would take place : that in public 
commotions it was difficult to come at 


the guilty ; but that to puniſh indiſcri- 


minately the whole community for the 
offences of a few, was an unwarrantable 
and dangerous precedent : that the in- 
1 of Parliament in ſuch mat - 
ers, was unneceſſiry and illegal. a 
ther tribunals — erected . 
purpoſes. Theſe alone had a right to 
take cognizaace of ſuch caſcs ; as they 
were amenable only before the judicial = 
courts. The act tended therefore to 
alienate the Colonies, whoſe affections ; 
to Great Britain were founded on her 
benevolence and juſtice to them, but 
would be radically deſtroyed by this 
arbitrary exertion of authority. | 
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The oppoſition zealouſly {ſeconded 
thele petitions. It conteaded agaiaſt 
the delivery of the town of Boſton 
into the power of the Crown, as a 
8 wholly in lefeuſible, and 

ich might upon future decaſi ons, 
become an iaſttument of the moſt 
fatal nature to the liberty of the ſub- 
j-&. No trial had preceded this de- 
livery ; it was concluded upon merely 
in conſequence of an accuſation 
which, though poſſibly well founded, 
had not been proved. ais was in- 
verting the due order of proceeding, 
and opening a door to diſeretiouary 
po ver. Sich a power was incompi- 
tible with the freedom of the Briuth 
coultitution, which enjoius, that no 
man, much leſs a whole community, 
ſhould be adjudged guilty, but upon 
fair and open trial. „A ſentence of 
puniſh neut previous to this efſ[-ntial 
tormality, could not therefore be con- 


9 
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ſidered in any ther light than as ag 
act of tyranny. \Nowing the de» 
mand of indemn'fication for the loſs 
of the tea to be juſt, was it equitable 
to ſuſpend at the ſame time the whole 
trade and bufin:ſs of a populous tiry, 
which had no otly r means of ſuhſiſt- 
ing? his was wantonly adding che 
extremes of vindi&ivencſs to the ne- 
celliy of paniſhmen:, on a ſupnotigian 
that there had been a juit cauſe for 
inflicting it. Miniftry vught not to 
imagine that America, would think 
Boſton alaue was truck by the blow : it 
was aimed fo vifthly.at all the Colonies 
that they would reſent it as much ag 
if each [ſeparately had felt its The 
dauſe of oue was now becyme the 
cauſe of all. The rejection of the tea 
was the deed of all America; and if 
it was a criminal act, they all partook 
of the guilt, and mult theretore all 
expect to ſhare the puniſhments. 
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O temper juſlice with mercy, 

and to let the Americans ſce 
that conciliation, and not revenge, was 
predominant in Britain, after paſiing 
the act againſt the town aud harbonr 
of Boſion (1774) it was propoſed 
that the tex upon tea, which had 
given birth to the late diſturbances in 
that place, ſhould he entirely repeal- 
ed. Ibis would evince the fincetity 
of the mother country, in its endea- 
vours to bring about a reconciliation 
with the Colonies, and prove that 
pecuniaty emolnments were not fo 
much her aim, as the defire of fecnr- 
ing herſelf from the diſgrace of not 
Caring to reſent offronts and ill uſage, 
Rut the miniſterial party would not 
hearken to fuch a menſure; which, 
in their opinion, favoured of weak nes 
and imbecility, as if Britain repent- 
ad of the ſtep ſhe had juſt taken, and 
in order to deprecate the forgiveneſs 
of America, was willing to atone for 
it by an equivalent condeſeeuſian a- 
nother way. It wor!d convince them 
that Britain was conſcious of wanting 
jullice in her claims, or power tv 
make them good, This perſuaſion 
would induce them to put no flop to 
their pretcifiuns ; or, what was 
worſe, to bid open dchance to thoſe 
of Britain, and throw off all remain+ 
der of dependence. It would there» 
for be acting both a more prudent, 
as well as mauly part, to perliſt in 
the work begun, and to wait, with an 
1: flexible lirtancſe, the iſſue of the 
mcaiures which the wiſdom of fo large 
a majority had adopted It was even 
aliceycd, that the preceding act, 
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Adis for new-modelling the Government of Maſachyſet and | 
. Quebec, with their Cenſeque nces. 


however ſpirited, would not ſuffice to 
lay that reb«llicus diſpoſi ion which 
ſeemed woven into the very frame of 
the preſent ſyſtem of government in 
the Province of Maſſ.chuſe:;, le was 
the production of the republicun ge- 
nius that animated the fir:t ſettlers 
in that country, and carried with it 
all the marks of an inveterate hatred 
to royaliy, While it cemained in its 
priſtine form, no laſtin peace would 
ſubfill in the Province f Maſſachuſet, 
as no permancut ſubmiſſion to the 
awthori:y of Great Britain conld be 
depended on. 
come indiſpenſibly requifite to mould 
it into another ſhape, and render it 
more conſiſtent with the ſpirit of 
monarchial gorernwent. According- 
ly a motion was mace for the beiter 
regulation of government in that 
Colony, The purport Cf it was to 
alter lome parts of its charter ; to 
deprive the Houſe of Repreſentatives 
of the privilege of elrcting the Meme 
bers ef the Council; and to empower 
the Crown to appoint theſe, together 
wit the judges, fheriffs, and magi- 
filtrates cf all denomi ations, and to 
remove them at its ple:ſu c. In do- 
ing, this, no more, it was faid, wies 
a'tempted than to place that Prevince 
on the ſame footing as ſeveral others, 
The motive for this alteration was, 
that Government in that province did 
not pcfT fs a ſufficient Hare of power g 
too much was lodged in the hñauds of 
the. people. It ought thereof re to be 
taken from them, to previut a re pe- 
tit ion of thoſe riots, that proceeded 
from à defect of authority to enforce 


the 


It was therefore be- 
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the laws, in thoſe to whom the execu- 
tion of them was entruſted. '1 heir 
dependence on the people rendered 
them averſe to curb the licentiouſn: { 
of the vulgar, by diſobliging whom 
they might lofe much intereſt and fup- 
port“ While ſuch a ſyſtem was ſuf- 
fered to contiuue, no obectence could 
de expected, as no magillrate would 
dare to execute his duty ia the ſup- 
preſſion of difturbances. 

This dill was repreſented by the 
oxpotition as a firetch of power un- 
con“ itutional in the cxtremelt degree; 
and ſufi-iert of itſelf to rouſe all A- 
merica into opprfition, had no other 
cauſe or pretence ever been afforded: 
the Colonies would immediately ſuf- 
pect that Britain was intending to 
lay the axe to the root of all their 
franchiſes and hbertics; in a word 
to deſtroy at once all their charters, 
If Britain could treat one Colony in 
this manner, it would not hetitate to 
treat them all in the ſame; it would 
new model their conflitution, aud 
bring them to ſuch a ſtate of depen- 
dence on her will, as to leave them 
nut even the ſhadow of freedom, 
Charters were dangerous things to 
meddle wit! in a free country, It was 
by attacking the charters of the great 
corporations in England, the Princes 
of the Stuart hne had rendered theme 
felves odious, and kiudled a fpirit of 
diſcontent among their ſubjects, that 
paved a way to the revolation. Great 
Britain had always cxpreſſed a eu- 
lize abhorence of ſuch proceedings; 
why ſhould ſhe hold them ſeſs difa 
grecable to the Colonies ; If clurters 
were ſacred in England, they were 
qu ſo in America: they were the 
four.daton fone of their various go- 
vernments; they were the orie nal 
contract between the parent ſtate and 
its foreign ſettlements x; io annual them 
Ws to difoive the ties by which they 
w-re bound to Great Britain, ut 
te wet purpule were theife charters 
to be broken or altered in au partt- 
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cular Colony? They were all equally 


| hoſtile to the pretenfions of Britaius' 


D d the other Colonies expreſs leſs re- 
pugnance than that of Maſfachuſer to 
comply with the ordinances of the 
Biitzſh legilature? Were they not 
from one end of the continent to the 
other as zcalous in oppoling them 2 
To attempt an infringement of that 
Colony's charter, would only open a 
new fcene of contention more danges 
rous thau any of thoſe that had pres. 
ceced. Former attempts aimed only 
at parts of their immunities ; but this 
was levelled at the whole. F very 
Colony would view it in this light g; 
and it could not be duubted that the 
moment the intelligence of this tranſ- 
action reached the ſhures of America, 
the Colonies would make it a com- 
mon cauſc. As to the plea ſo ſtrongly 
inlilted upon by the miniltry, of 
bringing, by this regulation, the go- 
vernment to a nearer conformity with 
that uf Great Britain, though it might 
be true ia fome reſpeAs ; it was un- 
founded in the two moſt effentiaf 
points ; the nomination of the judges, 
and of the members f the council: 
theſe, who are ſuppoſed to be in A- 
merica, what the Houſe of Peers is 
in England, are by this bill remove. 
able at the King's 'pleaſure, as well 
as the judges; whereas in Fogland 
both Peers and Judyes enjoy their 
ſeats independently of the Crown. 

he agent fur the Colony of M:{ſa- 
chuſet, and the Americans in Eug- 
land prefented petitions ap#inil this 
bill as they had done againſt the for- 
mer, and with the like ſucceſs. The 
ſtyle of theſe petitions was extremely 
pathetic, and fore boded in the minds. 
of thuſe who were acquaintrd with 
the char.Qer of the Americans, what 
would induhitably come to paſs when 
they w<:c apprized of what the Bri- 
tiſn Parliament had decreed concerns 
ing them. "They likewiſe pointed out, 
with a kind of prophetic freedom, 
the conſequcuces that would intailibly 
> tend 
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attend the paſſing of this hill. They 
implored he Houſe to conſider well 
the ſeverity with which the Ameri- 
cans were treated ; and whether 't 
were . poſſible far men of ſ-vſe and 
ſpirit-to«ndure it with zuy degree of 
patie s ct; they entreated them to 
ponder on the warmth of atis. hment 
ſo long and {o lincere)y fei by the 
Americans for the Britiſh nation: 
they beſoughti them ta remember they 
were Eiglimen iv their education 
and principles; as peſfionately fond 
of liberty, and as refulutcly Cerer- 


mined never to loſe it but with their 


lives; that while Britain bchayed to 
them like a parent, their affection 
would. always prompt them to tand 
by her as faithful childrea; but that 
if forgetting the mutual obligations 
that bind them to each other, the 
ſhould unadviſcdly endeavour to te— 
duce them to the condition of flaves, 
ſhe could not reaſouably expect them 
to ſubmit. | 

theſe. remonſtrances were, how- 
ever, ovcrburue by the torrent of res» 
ſcutment that prevailed againſt A me- 
rica, The abſolute need of putting a 
final period to the long (crics of con+ 
fuſt-os that had diltracied that coun 
try, was an argument that filerecd all 
others. The preſeut fate of that 
country, it was ſaid, offered nothing 
but irregularity and lawlefſacſs ; in 
deſperate caſes, deſperete remedics 
were neccſſury : the cafſr of Ameiica 
was ſuch in every reſt ; Great Bri- 
tain was now compelled to make an 
option between the total religquich- 
ment of /\merica, er the recuaicn of 
it to terms of obedience; upon ma- 
ture conſideration ſhe chote the latter. 
Having made this cholce, it was vain 
aud unworthy of her to cavil and de- 
bate any longer about ſuch points as 
ſhe had reſclved never to bgive up: 
ſhe was at tlie ſane time convinced 
that her refc)ution was fonuegd on 
the moſt ſubſtantia! and valid reaſons ; 
taey had been fully aid freely cans 
valicd ; aud their weight was allowed 


or to England, it neceſſary. 


by s great majority of ſufſtages, the 
only method of deciding. quettions of 
ſuch importance. 

The ſucceſs dt thoſe. two acts in- 
duced the minifiry to come forward 
with a third ; which was to complete 
the former, and render them cflectual, 
It was intended, for the wnpartial ad- 
miniſttation of j-(lice in the cale of 
ſuch perſons as might be employed in 
the execution of the laws, and the 
ſupprefii.n of riots, and tumults in 
the Province of Maſſichuſct ; and it 
provided, that if perſous aGing in that 
capacity ſhould be indited for mur- 
der, and ee fair trial could nat be had 
in the province, the Governor ſhould 
be zuthoriſed to ſcad the perſon ac+ 
cuſed to be tried in ſome other colony, 
This 
act way ſupported in the debates it 


o caſioncd, by arguments. drawn from 


the ucceſſity of encouraging people to 
act with courage and confidence, a+ 
gainſt the irregularitics that would 
probably enſue on the carrying the re- 
ſolves of Parliament into cxecution at 
Bolton, It -was fully expected the 
people of Maſſachuſet would exerciſe 
that xefillance agaiok theu, which 
they had fo oftca ſurmiſed in their 
remonſtrances. As it was determin- 
ed on the other hand to enforce them 
at all events, blood would probably 
be ſhed ; but if the military thus em- 
pleyed in the ſervice of their coun» 
tiy, were to be ſubjected to à cpurt of 
judicature, compefcd of individuals 
belonging to that Colony, partiality 
and revenge would naturally prompt 
thele to treat them with all poſſible 
ſeverity, 

The oppoſition replicd to theſe als 
ſertions, that ſuch an act would not 
produce that impartiality which was 
its ſuppoſed intent: the ſame ſpirit 
ot faction which would condema the. 
accnied before an. Americau tribune!, 
would abfaive them before an Enylih 
one. But it was unjuſt to caſt ſuch 
ſuſyicivas on the Americans, Tie 


cle c: Ciptain Pieſtauyg tried and ace 
a quitted 
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- quitted by them, proved that they 
would Cu juſlice even to thoſe whom 
they corfidered as ther enemies, He 
lad beaded à party of fuldicrs who bad 
killed leveral of the inhabitants uf 
Boflon; yet iu the oidit of the re- 
lebtments 1hi's action had cauſed, he 
met with all the lenity that curld be 
expected. it was further infifted that 
the real d han of ſuch au #2 was to 
erect a Mir government by reuver- 
ius the foldiery reſporſible to theb 
only whoſe caufe they ſupheted. 11s 
would encuuraye them in the perp:- 
tration of all king of violence, aud (e- 
cafhoued much more milchiefthan could 
peſlibly ariſe trum leaving them to 
the ordivary courſe ef jultice in the 
country where cher might be 6 iti- 
oncd. | 

l be ſame concurrence being ex hreſ- 
fed in this bill as io the two picceding, 
emboldenee miviltry to bring a fourth 
into Parliament; which was repre ſented 
as no leſs proper at the preſent fralon 
than the others. It was to form a per- 
wavent eftabliſhinent in the. Province 
of Quebec, cf v hich it was alledg.ed 
the government had vot bucn carried 
on upon any fettled plan. By this 
lat the limits of thut province dete 
extended n uch further thay tlLeyftuud 


at the time of the lail general prace, — 


The eB.irs of the province were put 
under tbe direction of a council, in 
which the King's Roman Cathulig tub- 
j« As in Cavaca were to be admitted. 
the members of this council wire to 
Le appointed by the Crown; znd re 
muvcable at its option. It was to be 
mvelted with the powers of legiſiation, 
and to exerciſe all the functions an- 
ncxcd to ſuch powers, excepting that 
of in pe ſing taxes; the French laws 
were cllabliwed in civil caſes without 
@ jury 3 id the Enghth iaws with a 
t. al by jury only in crimioa! matters, 
Tie Roman Catholic feeular clergy 
were {cured in their poſſeſſions, and 
in We rcceipt of the uſual tj tues ſ. om 


- * 


perſos of their own communion. 
The -grgyments upon which this a 
was grounded, were, that the inhabis 


tarts of Canada having been ufed to Þ 


F-ench povernments did not wiſh for 
a alteration of cicher ; preferriag them 


in fad, to tho% of England, and 


lreading the conſequence of thuſe po- 
pular {y{tems of governing, uf which 
they ſaw the eſſects in the continual 
diſturbances throughout the Engi:th 
Celenies. That as to religion nothing 
had been done but con farmably to the 
promiſcs made at the time of the cap'+ 
tuiation ; and tl.at as to the cxtenlioa 
uf the boundaries, it took in chicf 
ſuch French people as had ſettled in 
places beyond their former Ii wits, 
Theſe argumenis, owe ver, were fur 
from giving ſatisfaction to the op 
tion. They objecled that an arbitrary 
government could not legally fir with- 
in the Britiſh domiaions; and that for 
Parliament to become inlivumental ia 
eſtabliſhing,it, was an ect of eſtoa- 
iſu gent. hae was no kind of necefe 
fity for ſuch a meaſure ; and an ff. m- 
Ity might have been formed like thofe 
in the Engliſh Colon ies, wherein the 
Roman gathol'es of that province miglit 
have been admitted, as they were ia 
me uf the Frenet ceded if] nds. 3 
to the attachment of the Canadians to 
«bloiuce power, it was a bare ſuranſe : 
10 people in their ſculeas that had but 
tolled of a free govcrumcent, would give 
the other the preference. The trial 
by jury was univerfally allowed to be 
one of the wiſcit wwititutions ever 
Geviſed for the benefit of the comme 
nity; it was not only elg.h;c in Crim 
nal, but equally in civil caſes; it prey 
vented mol eff. Quilly the invaſton of - 
preopiitys and we violation of perſonal 
freedow, The affair of religion way 
debated with more warwth than any 
other. By the capitulation, no more, 
it was (ae, than the free exerciſe — 
the Roman Catholic religion was to 
take place; hut the ptelcut act went 
| | 9 


- 
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to a fall and circumſtantial eſtabliſh- 
ment of it, on a footing ſuperfur to 
that of the Proteſtent religion, which, 
by the preſent meaſure, could not be 
deemed to enjoy any more than a ſim - 
ple toleration. Was this confilt-at 
with the cliaracter of the Britith na- 
tion, hitherto eſteemed the bulwark of 
the Proteſtant cauſe ? Was it foun4 
policy to encourage a perſuaſion, from 
wich ſo much mifchief was uſed to be 
apprehended, and of which the maxims 
anitiiled in their earlieſt education had 
taught them principally to beware? 
The extenſion of the boundaries of 
that Province was reprobated with 
great aſperity: it was jullifying, in a 
manner, cho claims of France that 
had occaſioned the laſt war ; it was 
appropriating territories to a goveru- 
ment that was intended to be the feat 


of arbitrary power; and taking them 


from thoſe who had afſiſted in the 
ecrqurit of them, in the juft and wetl- 
founded hope of aunexiug them to their 
own poſſcſlions. This was a flagrant 
act of i1juitice, and would unqueſtiou- 
ably. be confſidered as ſuch by all the 
Britiſh Culonics. 

But if the oppoſition it met with in 
Parliament was warm and ſpirited, the 
diſcontent excited without was much 
greater. As its appearance was ini- 
micgl to liberty and Proteltaniim, the 
nation at large received it with unuſual 
marks of diſapprobation, The former 
adds were eltecmed proper in the pre- 
ſ:nt exigeneics to curh the violence of 
the Americans; but this was looked 
upon as an attempt to invade the liber- 
ty and the religion cftabliflicd by the 
laws of the land ; though an indirect, 
it ſvemed no lefs a ical, attack upon 
both, and produced much ill- will and 
ſuſpicion among the generality of peo- 
pics It had aifo another effet, of 
which the miniſtry was not perlisps a- 
ware, when they firſt veutured to bring 
it forth, It diminithed the popularity 
of the meaſures that had been farmed 
agaiult the Americans; it reſtored 
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them a number of thoſe friends to their 
cauſe, whom their late outrageous pro - 
ceedings had diſguſted ; and cven cools 
ed the fervour with which many had 
concurred iu the views of the miniſtry. 
But the zcal and numbers with v hich 
their conduct had been ſupported in 
Parliament, gave theſ: a full coulidence 
of ſucceſs. As they imagincd the Co- 
lonies depended chicfly upon the coua- 
tenance of their well-withers at home, 
they doubted not that upon receiving 
intelligence, how weak the party was 
become, to which they looked up for 
aſliſſunce, they would luſe courage, aud 
acquieſcein the will of Great Britain; 
eſpecially on beholding full proofs that 
ſhe was ju earnch in her determination 
to bring them into her own meaſures, 
at all hazards ; and would certainly 
exert her whole Urength, if neceſſary, 
to compals an end, in which her inter- 
eſt and dignity were equall aud eſſeu- 
tially concerned. The truth was, that 
the fame and grandeur of the Britiſh 
nation were ſuch at this period, that 
it was never imagined the Colonies 
would ſcriouſty dare to contend with 
fo formidable a people. As the late 
triumphs of Great Britain in fo man 
parts of the world, ſtill continued to 
make an impreſſion upon the miuds of 
its rulers, they ſlattered themſelves that 
they would fill operare in the remem- 
brance of others. Ja this expectati n 
they judgee that when tae Americans 
ſaw tue ancient ſpirit of the Briuth 
adininiffretion revive, they would not 
ri a trial of proweſs with thute few 
and armics, which the combined 
ſtrength of the two gre»!eit nations ia 
Europe had not been able to relilt, 
Such were the ideas aud hopes of 
the miniſtry, and of a yraat part 46 
the Britifh vation. They we a: juilly 
founded as the general experience of 
mankind could render tuem; but 36 
tue profperity aud adverity of Hatte 
as well as indivi- uals, dep. n upon && 
vents and caſualtics which it is not in 
the power of political wudom always 
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to foreſce ; theſe flattering expecta- 
tions, however they might ſeem rea- 
ſonahle, only ſerved to increaſe the 
numherleſs proofs, how often the wiſ- 
dom of the completeſt ſtateſmen is de- 
ceived in the calculation of thoſe con- 
tingenciesthat decide the fate ofnations, 

he expectations entertained from 
the meaſures now carrying into exe- 
cution were various, 
that by depriving Boſton of the uſe of 
its harbour, the great trade it had hi- 


therto engroſſed to itſelf, would be. 


divided among the ther ſea potts in 
the Province of Maſſachuſet: it was 
imagined that of courſe they would 
exert their beſt endeavours to retain 
it, and would not therefore expreſs 
or feel moch concern for tbe treat- 
ment of that town, It was no leſs 
believed that the ſeverity exerciſed up- 
on the Colony of Maſſact uſet, would 
rike tereor into the others, and might 
poſſibly, from the commercial jealulics 
and competitions that had ſubſiſted 
between the northern and ſouthern 
Colonies, be viewed with ſome ſecret 
ſatisfaction, and hope of deriviag 
ſome ad vantage from its depreſſions — 
 Henice it was inferred, that cach of 
them would remain qniet on their own 
round; and that inſtead of entang- 
ing themſclves in any embarifſnent 
on its account, the unaninity which 
had linked them in fo mary eſſuſions 
of diſcontent, wou!.l gradually evapo- 
rafe, and leave them in a more trac- 
table Ctuation. - But theſe expectations 
rovee groundh {4 in every retpect.— 
Faltead of ſhowing the leaſt inclination 
to prefit through their wisfortune, 
every proof ef attachment and friend- 
ſhip was given to the people of Boſ- 
ton ; 8 had the ſatisſaction of 
ſceing themſelves applauded aud aſ- 
ſiſted by the whole Aue cian con- 
tient, 

An unfortunate ignorance of the 
native chariGter of the Americans, 
was the cauſe of ur fpcakable detri- 
mut throughout the whole of this 


It was hoped. 


tain. 


conteſt. The ſpirit of oppoſition had 


47 


been gathering more Rrength and de- 


termination than was thought of in 
Britain, The generality of people, 
many ef the tirit raak not excepted, 
were fuily perſuaded that they would 
never proceed beyond thoſe exprei- 


ſions of diſcuntent, with which they 


firit began. 
the meaſures they adopted upon the 
rejection of their petitions, that they 
would not top at bare complaiatss 
ſtill it was firmly aſſerted, and un- 


When it was ſeen, by 


happily believed, that riots and dif- 


turbances would be the utmoſt of their 
The idea 


retentment and relifttance. 


of a fleady, regular oppoſition of 


force to force, did not enter into the 
It was foudly hops 


minds of many. 
ed, that on the ſight of the military 
ltrength that was now preparing a- 
goinlk them, they would decline all 
further conteſt, and peaceably ſubs 
mit to the iujunctious of Great Bri- 
But far diſterent in reality from 
theſe notions, was the d:ſpoktion and 
temper of the Americans : paſſiveneſs 
and humility were no part of their 
character : they were bred from their 
infancy in the higheſt ſentiments of 
independency z and were taught, by 
continual examples, to repel every en- 
croachment upon their property, or 
perſonal privileges. They were edu- 
cated in habits of hardineſs and ac. 
tivity, that fitted them betimes for 
thoſe labours and exertions that ac- 
company a military life. I'hey were 


uncommouly expert in the uſe of fire 


arms; and their native courage and 
intrepidity nad been proved upon a 
variety of occaſions, and were never 


called in queftivn by thoſe who krew + 


them. The late war had trained 
numbers of them to the regular uſe oF 
arms; and they were not deficiert in 
individuale, who bad grea ly ſign:lis d 
themſelves at that time both by ſea 
and land. Such were the people 
whom prejudice repreſented as £qu«!e 
unable aud unwilling to face the 


power 


wy 


6 


power and valou- of Great Britain in 
the field ; and whom the very terror 
of her arms would alone be able to. 
conquer, It was not furprifiag, 
therefore, that animated by that ſpirit 
oßliberty which, in a nitick aſpiring 
at independence, is ever (trongelt, 
they ſhould unaufmoully - confpire to 
ſupport each other in every Cifficulty 
they expected to encounter. This 
diſpoſition, though common to them 
all, was conſpicuouſy evident in the 
Prorinces of New. Eu gland; the in« 
babitants of this part of America 
gboried particularly in their being the 
genuine deſcendants of Britiſh anceſ- 
. tors, unmixed with foreign blond, and 
inbheritiag the qualities upon which 
the natives of Britain value them- 


{:tves. 


Upon their being duly apprized 
of the ſtorm that was gathering 


they coolty and de- 


againlt them, 
Every 


liberately prep>red to mect it. 


wmealure was concerted for that pur- : 
poſe which their circumſtances en- 


abled them to employ : aud they ſæem- 
ect univerſally refolved to perlill, at 


all perils, in the refiltance they had 


begun. They now were thorcughly 
convinced that Great Britain was in- 
Ncxibly bent on reCucing them to a 
{tute of unlimited obedicnce, and in- 
tended to gevern them heneeſor ward 


entire'y upon ſuch plans as ſhe night. 


think proper to form without their 
concurrence : they | doubted not that 
in theſe plans her interelts would be 
wholly conſulted, and little notice 
taken of thoſe of the Colonies: thele 
would u.iqueſtionably be rendered 
entirely ſubſervient to her conveut- 
ency ; and every advantage wonl.! be 
t ken that force could give, or policy 
might ſuggeſt, in the full conviction 
that ſuch woutd be their treatment, 
and that of all America, in cafe Great 


Britaia was ſuffercd to ecxccute her 


preſent deſigns, it was deemed highly 
proper to combat them by every 
means in their power. 
fail ig their end ute, and be over- 
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to ſubmiſſi en 


Should they 


come by the ſuperior might of thei# 
enemy, ſtill their con:ttton would 
not be worſe than if they yielded withe 
out refiftance , but if, on the contrary, 
they proved ſuccrſeful, their future 
prefperity would me ke amplc_atneng 
for the Giſficultics and ditreſſas they 
mull go thioagh to artive at tie 
firgotion they propoled. Such were 
the gevtral rcaſouings of the people 
in America upon the proparat on and 
mengces of Britain to compel them 
Faitead of intimicats 
ing or diſuniting them, the active 


meaſures reſolved upo by the mini- 


ſtry, had, on the contrary, bound 
them more firmly to each other than 
ever. As they now ſaw they mult 
land or fall together, all &1fhoGions 
of intcre!t or petfuativa were imme- 
diately loſt in the great confi erat ion 
or ſelf. defence ard <xilltence 2 theſe 
became the principal 9j As ut their 
thoughts ; and'Great Britain in take 
ing up arms, rather -m hope of terri- 
fyiag them indo comnliauce that in 
expectation of coming to hoſtilities, 
found them united ih a common re- 
ſolution, to periſh ſooner than oy. 

In the 'province of Maſfachuſct, 
the high and determined fpirit that 
had ſhowed itlelf fo carly ſtill con- 
tinned, In purſuance «f a vote a- 
gainfl their acceptance of {4larics from 
the Crown, the Chiet Juiltice and 
tire cther Judges of tue Superior 
Court at Boiton, were required by 
the Houſe of Reprefcntatives to de- 
clare, whethcr they would reecive 
them vs ufual from the General A- 


' ſembly : four of them anſwered in the 


athrmative z* but the Cinef Juttice, 
ter Oliver, had the refvlutiou to 
give them a denial This procuced 
a prtition to th» Governor for his 
removal, wh e't not being complied 
with, tey proceeded to impeach him 
for having betraßed his truſt, aud 
violated the Prov.ncial charter in ac- 
cepting a falary. fron the Crown in+ 
ſtead of the cuſtomary yra:t tram the 
All. ubly, lu this bold aud dccifive 

mcealure 
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treaſure; eight only declined. a con- 
eu rener out of one hundred mem - 


bers preſeut on this import ant ocouſion. 


The Governar, however, refuſed to re- 
ceive the accuſation exhibited by the 
Alkmbly, and declined all interference 
ia the matter, They had required him 
to act in the cap.city of judge on the 
trial: but he pleaded iucompeteney 
to ſuch au office. hey did not recede, 
0a the other uand, and iaũſteq that the 
law ſhould be exccuted againt the 
Chiet Juſtice, as an example to deter 
all men from proſtitut iug their abilities 
ia the diſſerviee of their country, eſ - 
pecially in fo ſacred a place as a Court 
of Judicature. As it was evident that 
no obſtructions would be found 
ſuſcient to prevent thein from carry- 
i ig the point they had propoſed, and 
bringing on a proſecytion, which would 
de attended with great inconveniency 
and danger, the Governor thought it 
prudeut, in order to ſuſpend all fur- 
ther anĩimoßties, to put an end ta the 
diſputes at preſent, by diſſolviag the 
Aſſembly. a 

Such were the ſituation of affairs in 
that Province when intelligeuce arrived 
of the Boſton Port Bill. Such ameaſure 
being totally unexpected, occaſioned 
equal altoniſhment and alarm. A towa 
meeting was immediately ſummoned, 
at which, the refolution was taken to 
put à ſtop to all trade with Britain 
and her dependencies, and to procure a 


like cefſation throughout the Colonies, 


as the only method remaining to in- 
duce the Britiſh miviltry to repeal ſv 
ſevere an act; for the extreme impolicy 
aud injuſtice of which they appealed 
to the judgment and fecliug of all the 
impartial world. 

Numerous copies of the act were 
printed and diſperſed over all the A- 
merican continent. They kindled a 
flame that proved inextinguiſh able. In 
order to ſtrike the eyes of the multi- 
tude, theſe copies were ou paper edg - 
ed with black, as uſual in mourning, 


bo denote de mortal blow given to the 
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liberty of America, The a2 was cried!" # 4 


about by the vulgar, a» a barbarous- 


and eruel murder, and in ſome places. 
was committed to the fſames- with * 
great ſolemaity in the prefence of - 
crouds ſauumvucd together - for . 


purpoſe. * 
La at the time theſe diſordet were 
at their height, General Gage arrived 


at Boſton in quality of Governor. He 


had been ſeledhed by the miniſtry for ' 
of reputation, 
and as a gentleman in favour and eſteem 
with the Americans ; among whom - 
he had reſided many years, and with 
tion he was 
thoroughly acquainted, The fivih l- 
ficial act of his government, was to in- 
form the Aſſembly of their intended 


this poſt, as an 


whoſe character and diſpo 


removal to the town of Salem, ſeven. 


teen miles diſtant from Boſton, in con- 
formity with the act for depriviag ies 


place of the uſe of its port. 


The Aſſembly requeſted the Go- 
vernor to appoint a day of public de- 
rotion throughout the Colony, to de- 
precate the evils impending om it, ian 


order to impreſs the people at la 
with a deep ſenſe the diſtreſſed 
ſituation they were in j but the pur- 


poles p 


La the mean time in kw 7 ae 
provincial meetings were held, where 
they all condemned, in the ſtrongeſt 
terms of diſapprobation, the act that 
had bzen 
unanimou ed againſt the prin- 
ciples on which it was framed; and ſo · 


lemuly agreed to reſiſt it to the laſt, - 


and to unitein the molt vigorous af- 
filtance of their perſecured fellow: 
cuuntrymen. Virginia, as formerly, 
took the lead on this occaſton in a 
public avowal of its ſentiments. The 
firlt day of June had been appointed 
for the Boſton Port act to take place: 
on that very day the General Af-mbly- 
of that Province enjoined a public ſup 
plication to heaven in 


xica. The file of u in junction was 
| * © remauks 


H 


ed by it were too obvious 
not to meet with a negative. f 


ſſed * Boſton: they . 
y prote | 


of Ame=- 
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remarkable: the people were directed 
to beſeech the Deity to give them one 
hcart and one mind, firmly to oppoſe 
every invaſion of the American rights. 
The example, of Virginia was follow. 
edevery where ; and the firſt of June 


obſcrved as a day of uaiverſa} prayer 


aug ſeriouſueſs throughout the con- 


tigent of America. 
Beſides theſe acts of devotion, the 


members of the A ſſembly of Virginia 


entered into an aſſociation, in which 
they declared, that to eadeavour by 
force of arms to compel any Colony 
to the payment of arbitrary taxes, was, 
in reality, an attack upon all the Colo- 
nica, and would prove their certain 
ruin, unleſs prevented by their uniting 
in common reliltance. They recom- 
mended for this purpoſe à General 
Congreſs of the Colouies, to deliberate 
on the conduct requiſite to be adopted 
in their preſent critical circumllances, 
"Though. Pennſylvania and New York 
coacurred in the general ideas of the 
Virginians, they till retained that de- 
gtee of moderation which a due ſenſe 
of their condition, as a commercial 
peuple, could not fail to ſuggelt. A 
total ſtoppage of trade with Great 
Britain was a meaſure of too ſerious an 
importance, in their opinion, to be a- 
dopted before all others had been tried 
and found ineffectual. The indemui- 
fication required for the Ealt ludia 
Company, they acknowledged to be 
juſt-z but they could not admit of a 
tax which deprived them of the ex. 
cluſive right to grant their own money, 
In thisenatter they continued iuflexib 
ly reſolvedto adhere to their long taken 
determiustions, and would ſupport the 
people of Maſſachuſet io the utmolt of 
their power, agaiuſt the oppreſſiva and 
ill-uſage they might experience on 
that account. Such alſy was the ge- 
neral temper and determination af the 
Colonies on this ſubject ;, invariably 
fixed in their reſolution to abide by 
their refuſal of obedicuce to Britain 


: 


in the affair of taxes; but ſtill defirous 
to abil ain from extremities, till every 


other remedy had failed. 
General Gage, in the mean time had 


a very difficult part to act in his new | 


go verument. i hough much reſpect 
was ſhown to his perſonal character. 
yet the taſk he was commiſſioned to 


perform was highly offenſive to the 


people he was ſent to govern, When 
the Aſſembly of Maſſachuſet met at 
Salem, they did not forget to paſs a 


. reſolution, declaring the propriety and 
neceſſity of a general meeting of all the 
Colonics in Congreſs, in order to con- 
fer together upon the ſituation of A 
merican affairs. Five gentlemen were 
named to repreſent their Province, ell 
known tor their ſtrenuous oppoſitioa 


to Britiſh meaſures; and a competent 
ſum was voted for their expences. All 


this they know mutt be highly diſ- 


agreeable to the Governor; but as 
they were ſenſible that his inſtructions 
were by no means favourable to them, 
they thought themſelves entitled, on 


the other handy to take what Reps . 


they might eſteem neceſſary to coun- 
teract them. Convinced at the ſame 
time, that the moment their intentions 
were perceived, an cad would be put 
to the ſeſſion, they uſed all expedition 
in drawing up a declaration of theft 
ſentiments, to be communicated to the 
public, as a rule for the conduct of the 
people of Maſſachuſet, whole implicit 
contidence in them would give the 


force of a law to whatever they ſhould - 


lay before them by way of recommen- 
dation and advice. This declaration 
contained a repetiticn of grievances ; 
the neceſſity they were now under of 
ſtruggling ag ainſt lawleſs power ; the 
diſregard: of their petitions, though 
founded on the cleareſt and molt equit- 
able reaſons; the evident 1atcntion, 
of Great Britain to deitroy the con- 
ſtitution tranſmitted to them fron. their 
anceltors, and to etect upon its ruins 2 


ſyſtem of abſolute ſway, inco mpatible 
| with 
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their diſpoſition, and ſubverſive of the 
rights they had uniaterruptedly en- 
joyed during the ſpace of more than 
a century and a half, Impelled by 
theſe motives, they thought it their 
Euty to adviſe the inhabitants of Maſ- 
ſochuſet to throw every obſlruction in 
their power in the way of ſuch evil 
geſigus, and recommend, as one of 
the moſt effectual, a total diſuſe of all 
importations from Great Dritain, un- 
til an entire redreſs had been obtaig- 
ed of every grievance. 

The Governor, however, was ap- 
prized of this buſineſs, not withſtand · 
ing all the ſecrecy with which it was 
conducted, and on the very day it was 
completed, and the report of it made 
to the Houſe, he diſſolved the Aſſem- 
bly ; which was the laſt that was 
beld in that Colony, agrecable to the 
tenour of its charter, | 

This diſſolution was followed by 
an expoſlulatory addreſs from the in - 
habitants of Selam ; wherein, after 
deploring the calamitics of the people 
of Boſton ; they entreated the Gover- 
vor to act towards them with all the 
lenity that remained in his power; 
and concluded with theſe remarkable 
words :—** By ſbutting up the port 
« of Boſton, ſome imagine that the 


„ courſe of trade might be turned 


„ hither, and to our benefit; but 
« Nature in the formation of our 
« harbour, forbids our becoming ri- 
« vals in commerce with that conve- 
« nient mart ; and were it otherwiſe, 
« we mult be dead to every idea of 
« jaſtice, loſ to all the feelings of 


* humanity, could we indulge one 


„thought to ſeize on wealth, and 
1 raiſe our fortunes on the ruin of 
« our ſuffering neighbours,””” 
Theſe ſentiments will appear the 
more generous and noble, when it is 
conſidered that previous (o the alter- 


cation between Great Britain and her 


Colonies, warm competitions in trade 
had been wuſudl among the towns 


f:uated in the neighbourhood of Boſ- 


Fr 


ton, of whoſe proſperity ſome of them 
were not a little jealous. 

Selam being now become the ca» 
pital of the Province, and reaping 
the fruits of that trade which had 
been taken from Bolton, it was ima« / 
gined that intereſt would have gain» 
ed over to the caule of Britain thoſe 
who were benefited by her meaſures : 
but they who reaſoned upon this prin- 
ciple, forgot that the paſſions of men 
are always ſtronger than their intereſt ; 
and that the conſideration of this never 
preponderates but in minds that are 
cool, and diveſted of their influence. 
Ihe Americans, ut this criſis, were 
under the ſtrongelt influence of paſ- 
hon for liberty, and ready to ſacrifice 
to it all that was deareſt to the. 
Pepending however upon this prin- 
ciple, the friends of the Britiſh go«. 
vernmeut had tonceived the moſt fan- 
guive hopes, that removing the ſcene 
of buſineſs to Selam, would have ſo 
much diſlteſſed the 'mercantile claſſes, 
that they would gladly have come into 
the meaſures required of them ; hut 
they remained hrm in their engage- 
ments and preferred the inconveniencies 
and detriment reſulting from theirper- 
ſcyerance, to the loſs of charaRter the 
muſt have ſuffered, had they forſaken 
the cauſe of their countrymen, To 
this it may be added, that from the 
fluauating and precautious ſituation 
of public affairs, they foreſaw that 
little emolument could, at preſent, be 
expected from their compliance: they 
wiſcly choſe therefore to wait for a 
leoton « f more ſtability. 

In the midſt of theſe agitations in · 
telligence arrived at Boſton of the two 
remaining bills that kad been framed ;- 
the one for the new modelling of the 
government of Maſſachuſet, and the 
aunulling of its charter; the o- 
ther for the adminiſtration of jullice, 
upon a new plan; which was circu- 
lated through the Colonies with the 
utmoſt diligence, and completed that. 

meaſure 


. 
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: meaſure of "reſentment which ſeemed 
neceſſary to precipitate them into the 
moſt violent meefures. Such as be- 

fore appeared to heſitate, became 


fired in their determination. A ceſ- 
Cation of all commercial intercourſe. 


was again propoſed, and a renewal of 
all thoſe agreements that tended to the 
ſole uſe of their own manufactures. 
Great ſums were now contributed in 
all quarters for the relief of the inhabi- 
tants of Boſton. 
ſes came to them from corporate bodies 
and provincial aſſemblies, praiſing them 
in the higheſt terms for the courage 
wit h which they ſubmitted to preſent 
hardſhips for the good and honour of 
their country, and exhorting them to 
perſevere in the Redfaſt adherence to 
a cauſe which could not fail, through 
ſuch ſupporters, to become triumphaut 
at laſt. | 

There ſtill was however a large 

number, who refleQing on the terri 
- conſequences of _ immediate] 
to arms, labonred carefully to inſti] 
their ſentiments into others, not with - 
landing the ſpirit of violence and hoſ- 
tility to Great Britain, thet ſeemed 
now to predominate To theſe it was 
owing that the rage and indignation of 
the majority were kept in any bounds, 
and that the final decifion of the con- 
duct America ſhould purſue, was re- 
ferred to a general Congreſs. But 
though they ſucceeded ſo far as to pre- 
veut an immediate commencement of 
hoſtilities, they could not put a Rop to 
thoſe proceedings:that prepared and 
fitted the minds of men for aay that 
might happen. 

Ihe committees in America, that 
managed the correſpondence on pu- 
blic. Aflairs were generally compoſed of 
the moſt noted perſons for their abili- 
ties, and their antipathy to Britain. 
Through their efforts and activity, the 
complaints an d diſcontents at her mea - 
ſurcs were kept yp and propagated ; 
and their. cal was indefat'y bir in the 


— 


Letters and addreſ- 


encouragement of that ſpirit of reſif. 
tance, on which they founded the ex- 
ecution of the deſiens they were me- 
ditating. The arrival of the two lat 
acts of the Britiſh Parliament, having 
raiſed the fermentation throughout the 
Province to its bigheſt pitch, this was 
the time to begin the unfolding of that 
plan, for which they ſaw the diſpoſi- 


tions of men were daily ripening, and 


the faireſt opportunity given, They 
prepared au agreement accordingty ; 
—which in imitation. of that which 
the enemiesto monarchy framed durin 

the civil wars in England, in the lf 
century, was entitled a ſolemn League 
and Covenant. Herein the ſubſcribers 


ſolemnly bound themfelves, in the moſt 


religious manner, to break off all com- 


mercial intercourſe with Great Bri. 


tain after the expirgtion of the enſuin 
month of Augult,nntil the late obnoxi- 
ous acts were repealed,and the Colony 
re · poſſeſſed of its charter. They oblig- 
ed the mſelves neither to purchaſe or to 
uſe any goodeſimported after that term, 
and to break off all rrade and dealings 
with any who did, as well as with the 
importers. They renounced all con- 
nection with thoſe who ſhould refuſe to 
bind themſelves in a ſimilar manner, 
either by this or the like agreement; 
and concluded by threatening to make 
public the names of all who declined 
to enter into ſuch engagements. The 
committee exerted itſelf with its uſual 
diligence in the promoting this Cove- 
nant, which was attended with a cir. 
cular letter, exhorting all men to ſct 
their names to it, as. a teſt of their 
fidelity to the cauſe of their country, 
All New Eoggland adopted it with the 
utmoſt zeal, Nor was it at Boſton 
culy, and the Provinces of New Eng- 
land, that this ſpirit of oppoſition pre- 
vailed ; the ſame agreements were as 
readilyentered intoelfexhere and few 
parts of the American continent were 
without them. ] 

Tue Governor of Maſfachtſet, in- 

. ere AO cenſed 


ecnſe) at this extraordinary proceed- 
ing, iſſued a proclamation againſt it. 
whereia it was (liled an illegal and 
traitetous combination, contrary to 
the allegiance due to the King, ſub- 
verſive of the authority of Parliament, 
and deſt,ucive to peace and good 
order. People were forbidden to 
give it any connteuanee, under the 
penalties annexed to fuch offences z 
and the magiltrates were admoviſhed 
to apprehend all perſors who ſhould 
publiſh, ſubſcribe, or abet any {ach 
engagement. But this proclametion 
was Giſregarded 13 and only ſcrved to 
ſhow what little authority remained 
to Great Britain ia this Colony. la- 
ſtead of paying it any deference, it 
was publicly attacked in print, and 
cenſured gs illegal: the law, it was 
all.rted, did not prohibit ſubjects 
from afſembling to conſider of their 
grievances, and form aſſociations for 
their relief in caſes of oppreſſion, 

Preparations were: now making for 
the holding of ihe iotended Congreſs. 
Philadelphia, from its ſituation be- 
tween the North and South Colonies, 
was judged the moſt convenient 
place 2 that purpoſe, and the beg in · 
ning of September the proper time 
for meeting. The deputies who were 
to compale it were choſen by the 
repreſentatives of each Province 3 out 
of their reſpectiee bodice ; two were 
the leaſt, and ſeven were the larg«& 
number ſeat by any Province : but no 
Colony had more than a fingle vore. 
The Provincial Aſſemblies that were 
held previous to the meeting of the 
Congreſs, forcboded the tranſaQions 
of the meeting. "They. were, as uſu- 
al full of reſolutions ceuſuring ia 
the ſtrongeſt terms, the conduct of 
the Britif legiſlature, and thrcat- 
ening to break off all commercial 
correipongence with Great Britain, 
unleſs ſhe complicd with their e 
que {ts 0 

There was now a full proſpe&t of 
what the people in Britgin had to ex- 
pea from the meaſures in which they 
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had been ſo ſanguine, They ſaw any 
union effected between all their Co- 
lonies, founded on the broad bottom 
of what they eſtesmed their common 
intereſt, It was not the intrigues of 
> party they had to defeat, but the 
combined power of a numerous 
people they had to encounter, bound 
together by common reſentment; 
Experience had proved it imprecti- 
cable to ſow diſſeuti ons among them x 
they were therefore to be combated 
on their own ground, Where unani- 
mity in -their cauſe would produce 
univerful reſiſtance, and whence it 
were in in to look for any ſuppor:. 
A fufficiem earneſt was given of the 
firmneſs and conflancy that would 
be met with, in the behaviour of the 
inhabitants of Buſtun, Neither fear 
nor intereſt had worked the leaſt 
change in their determination, I hey 
continued to bear with a paſſive, but 
inflexible fortitude, the inconvetio 
eueies and hardſhips to which they were 
reduced by the deprivation of their 
port, Tüele were daily increaſing, 
and began to be an object of alarm to 
alli claſſes. Tbheaſſiſl ance they had re- 
ceived from a variety of quarters was 
very conſiderable, but was not, how- 
ever, adequate to the exigencies of a 
lerge commercial city, chiefly peopled 
with individuals employed in the 
numberleſs occupations created by an 
extcofive and flonriſhing trade, Be- 
fore the preſent calamity had befal- 
len them, it might with preat truth 
be ſaid, that nu place upon earth 
couid exceed, and few rival the hap- 
pinefs of its inhabitants. Boſton was, 
in fat, the ſcat ef commerce and 
plenty. The immenſe buſineſs it car- 
ried on, efforded not only a ſufficicat, 
but a comfortable ſubſillance to in- 
dividuals of all branches and denomi- 
natious. Not only the neceſſary and 
nleful, but the elegant, and even 
ſome of the lux uricus arts were culti- 
vated amongſt them. They were 


become a polite, a gay, and, what 
was fill more to their howour, a 
iricudly 


— A. 
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Friendly and hoſpitable people : and 
conducted their evjoyments in a man- 
ner that rendered them worthy of 
their proſperity. + In this happy ſtate 
of their circumſtances, they were ſen- 
Fenced at once to a total deprivation 
of all meaus of ſubfiting. The blow 


was not partial: it reached every 


perſon ſettied there. Labourers arti- 
ticers, tradeſmen, merchants z every 
one without exception participated in 
the general calamity. They bore 
this Fadden reverſe with a patience 
ad determination to perſiſt in the 
fame line of acting, that had brought 
it upon them, which afforded no 
{mall matter of ſurprize to their ene- 


mies, and of enultation to their 


friends. Among theſe latter none 
fignalized themſelves with more zeal 
and alacrity than the people of Mare 
ble-bead, their near neighbours, and 
who by this proximity were the moſt 
Lkely to reap the greatett profit by 
their diſtreſs 3 but inſtead of endea» 
vouring to turn it to any account, 
they generouſly offered to the mer. 
chants of Bo ſlon the uſe ot their har- 
bour, wharfs, and warchouſes, free of 
all expence. 

Troops were arriviag at Boſton 
from all quarters, which occafioned 
great jealouſy throughout the Pro- 
v.nce, It was looked upon as a de- 
nunciation of what they were ſhortly 
to expect, in caſe they continued in 
their preſent diſpoſition. But initead 
of betraying any ſigns of change, it 
gathered trength daily. Proofs were 
continually given that the people in 
the n-ighbourhood of Bofton kept a 


_ watchful eye on the proceedings of the 


Britiſh troops there; and would, on 
the leaſt notice of any harſh meaſures 
againſt the inhabit aut e, fly inſtantly to 
their telief. 

It was reported that a body of the 
military was poſted on the iſthmus, 
that joins the peninſula upon which 


Boſton ſtands, to the main-land, in 


order to cut cif us communication 


with the country, and compel it by 
famine to ſubmit to any terms that 
might he impoſed. Hereupon the 
country aſſembled in great numbers 
and diſpatched meſſengers to Boſton 


to inquire into the truth of this re- 


port, and to aſſure them they might 


defend upon the ſpeedieſt aſſiſtauce, 


in caſe of neceſſity, They brought 
with them, at the fame time, an er- 
rand of far greater importance, as it 
ſhowed in its fulleſt light, the reality 
of their determinations to keep their 
word with Britain, in reſiſting her to 


the laſt, This errand was to inform 


the people of Boſton, that were they 
to loſe courage ſo far as to ſurrender 
their liberties, the Province ſhould 
not. look upon itſelf es bound by ſuch 
ſubmiſſion ; Britain, by breaking their 
charter, had annulled the origiual 
contract ſubſiſting between them; 
and they were now left to themſelves, 
and at liberty to act for their common 
preſervation, as they thought moſt 
adviſable, | 

In the month of Auguſt, a formal 
notification of the two laſt acts relat- 
ing to the government was received, 
together with a liſt of the new counci}, 
conſiſting of thirty-fix members. But 
twelve of the number declined their 


commiſſi ons; and moſt of thoſe wha 


accepted, were ſpeedily obliged to re- 
bgo them, in order 10 ſave their pro- 
perty and perſons from the fury of 


the multitude, The judges newly 
appointed experienced much the fame 


treatment. All the inferior officers 
of the courts of judicature, the clerks, 
the juries, and all other concerned, 
expiicitely refuſed to act vnder the new 
laws. la ſome places the populace 
mut up the avenues to the court- 
hoaſesz and upon being required to 
make way for the judges, and fficers 
of the cuurt, they declared that they 
knew of no court nor eſtabliſhment 
in the Province, contrary to the an- 
cient uſages and forms, aud would 
$ECOgni2e uone. _ 

The 
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Tue Britiſh legiſlature having thus 
deſtroyed their former conſtitution, 
and the pcople refuling to acknow- 
ledge that which was {ubſtituted in 
its room, a diſſolution of all govern- 
ment ncec ſſarily enſued. If the ad- 
herents to the Britiſh meaſures pro- 
miſed themſelves any advantages 
from this apparent ſtate of anarchy, 
they were greatly deceived. "Phe re- 
ſolution to oppoſe the deſigns of 
Great Britain, produced occationally 
ſome commotions ; but no other con- 
ſequences followed this defect of go- 
vernment ; peace and good order re- 
mained every where throughout the 
province, and the people demeaned 
themſeves with as much regularity, 
as if the laws {ill continued in their 
full and formal vigour. 'The truth 
was, that the people as well as their 
Tulers, looked upon their character 
and reputation to be deeply concern- 
ed on this occaſion. They were con- 
vinced it behoved them to give the 
world indiſputable proot that their 
diſpoſition was by no means unruly : 
and that ſo far from being inchned 
to riot and licentiouſneſs, they could 
preſerve the public peace, and retain 
their uſual ſobriety and decency cf be- 
haviour, without any other reſtraiat 
than that of their own habits and in- 
clinations. Ia this ſeeming cation 
of rule and government, they diſplay» 
ed, in fact, the moſt implicit readiueſs 
to comply with every injunction of 
their leaders. Confoimably to their 
views, whilſt they carefully abſtained 
trom ruſhing openly to extremities, 
they were wdefatigably taken up with 
every preparation for war: arms were 
provided, and ammunitiou procured 
by all individuals who could uſc them, 
and heavy denunciations of revenge 
made «gaioſt thote who ſhould oppule 
their intentions. 

General Gage, upon receiving in- 
formation of theſe preparutions, con- 
ccived it neceſſary to fortiſy the neck 
of land already mentioned, in order 
to guard the town i.om any ſudden 
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ſurprize. This excited freſh difcon- 
tens, and afforded ample cauſe of 
complaint 3 it was repreſented as 2 
commencement of hollilities, and as 
an undeniable evidence of the deſigu 
ſo long ſuſpeQed, to render the mili- 
tary abſolute maſters wherever they 
ſhould be ſtationed. Their complaints 
were ſo loud on this occaſion, that 
tearing they might proceed tarther, 
the General, by way of precaution 
againſt all accideats of this kind, took 


the reſolution of ſeizing the powder, 


and other military ſtores, lodged iu 
the provincial magazines at Cam- 
bridge and Charleſtown, This Rep 
appeared the more prudent, as the 
time was now approachiag for the 
annual muſter ot the militia, when it 
was apprehended, that if any hoſtile 
deligns were in agitation, this would 
certainly be the ſeaſon for executing 
them. It is not improbable that ſuch 
was the intention of the people of 
Maſſachuſct. The reſentment and 
indignation univerſally expreſſed at 
his conduR, and the violent meaſures 
immediately propoſed, ſeemed to 
dietated by diſappointment, and 
nifeſted a concerted readineſs to pro- 
cced to ex remities on the lirſt oppor « 
tunity. Wich difficulty were they 
prevented by ſuch as had the moſtſin- 
fluence over them, .o marching 
to Bullon, aud threarenening to attack 
the troops, unlels the ſures that had 
been ſeized were immediately return- 
ed, But tho” retarded for the preſent, 
their revenge was fully determined 
upon. Not only Maſſachuſet, but all 
New England, concurred in this de- 
termination. To impreſs the military 
at Boſton with a due perſuaſion that 
no exceſſes on their part would be at- 
tended with impunity, an alarm was 
ſpread that they were engaged in 
actual tight with the towns-pcople z 
this report brought inſlanily thouſands 
together, who proceeded towards 
Boſton with the utmolt ſpeed, and 
made no halt till they had full cer- 
tainty that the report was premature. 
| la 
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Jo Boſton, where the military were 


abſolute, open defiance was bid to 
the Governor himſclf, 
of cadets that uſcd to aticnd the 


Provincial Governors on cctemoni.l, 


occaſipns, diſbanded then. ſelvcs, and 


returned bim the flandatd he had, as 


uſual, preſented them with on his ac- 
ceſſion to the government, This 
flight was the more ſelt and mortiſy- 
ing, as this body conlilted wholly of 
voung gentlemen of fortune aud fa- 
thiod, and of families hitherto reputed 
to be atiached to the Britiſh intereſt. 
"Chis public renuaciation of all further 
connection with the Governor, by fo 
reſpectable a corps, was, by dilceruing 
3 conſidered as an evil preſage. 
x 


depriving their Colonel of his commit. 
Gon, Uhis was the celebrated Mr. 
Haucock, a gentleman waoke imcreſt 
and influence were very extculive, aud 
whoſe character was extremely popu- 
lar. By diſobligiug him in this man- 
ner, he raiſed lLimſelf an enemy, whoſe 
popularity did not tail to create him a 
titude of others. Another inſtaace 
the like nature happened -t the 
ſame time. A colonel in the Provin- 
cial militia having accepted a feat in 
the new council, 1wenty-tour othcers. 
of his regiment refigned their com- 
miſſions in one d y. From theſe {pe- 
cimens of the temper of the Ameri- 
cans, it was eaſy to proguotticate 
what conf. quences would iufallibly 
reſult from their inveteracy, 

The towns.ia the acighkbourhood of 
Boſton, during their proceedings, ap- 
pointed a meeting of their principal 
mhabitants, wherein they agreed to 
refuſe all obedicace to the late acts of 
the Britiſh Parliament, and engaged 
to indemaify all perſous who ſhould 
be proſecuted for dilubedicuce to the 
courts, aud other powers ellablithed 
by them : they declared all mem- 
ders of the new council viulators of 
kc duty they owed to their country, 


The company 


and warned them to refign their poſts, 


under the penalty of being treated as 
public enemies. They exhorted the: 


| pevple, at the ſame time to perfect. 


themfelyes in military diſcipliue, and 
io aſſemble ouce a week for that pur - 
pole, They ad viſed them to be per- 
petually on their guard sgainſt the 
deſigus of their enemies: who, it was 
ſaid, had determined tofcize upon thoſe 
among them who had moſt fignalizcd' 
themſelres by their oppoſition to the 
tyranaical mcafures of the Britich mi- 
niltry, Should ſuch au attempt be 
made, they were directed to teſid ic; 

and if it ſhould ſucceed, to ſeize, in 
their turu, every officer they could 


; find, and detain them till their own 
had been chicfly occalivncd by bis 


fricuds were reſtored to liberty. They 
rechmmeuded to the receivers of the 
public revenue, not to deliver it to the 
treaſurer, but to retain it in their o 


ha uds, till the conſtitution of the Pro- 


vince was reitored, or a Provincial 


Congre s would otherwiſe Cifpole «| it. 
After theſe, and ſeveral other admoni- © 
tion, they concluded by enreating the 


people to continue in ſuch a lirm, uua- 
uimous oppolition to their enemies, 38 
might convince them that all their en- 
dcavuurs to oppoſe Amerie would be 
vain; and that in ſo juſt and noble a 


cauſc, „the conduct ot the Americans / 


would be ſuch as to merit the appro- 


bation of the wiſe and the admiration * 
ol the brave free of every ages and of 
every country.” [hoſe were their 


"They next preſented a remonttrance / 
to the Governor againit the forti- + 


licatiuns carrying on at Boſton, They 
hercin informed him, that they in+ 


tens by no means to commence 
holt uit ies with the Britiſh troops; but 
were at the fame time equally reſolv- 


ed, through the Divine aſſill once, ne · 
ver to fubmit to the late oppreſſive 
acts. They complained of infulting 


behaviour from the military, and par- 


ticula'ly of the ſeizure of their mili- 
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tary ſtgres and impured the fermetit 
ia the Provinces, to theſe cauſes. | 

Tie Council advifcd the Guvertior 
to cal} a General Aſſembly ia order, 


: if p Hole, to reſtore things to lotmie | 
degree of tranquility. The writs were 


iſſued accorcingly ; but the beats and 
animoſitics. fo widely prevailing, and 
the deficieucy of a,cou.cil through the 
reſig nation of fo many of its members, 
induced him to countermand the writs 
by prutlamation. But this latter mea- 
fure was held illegal, and the Province 
elt Qed its deputies, who met at Galem: 
where; after wailing a diy for the Go - 
vernor, on his not appearing, they vot- 
ed themfelves into a Provincial Con- 


4 and chofe Mr H .nceck preſi 


ent. A committee was immediately 
appointed to wait upotr the Guveruor, 
and repreſent to him the neceffity of 
taking the feufe of the Colony upon 
the preſent critical fituation of its 
affairs; They enumetated the grie- 
rances already ſpecified, and reque ſted 
him ja the moſt folema manner, to diſ. 
contture the works upon Buſton neck. 
The Governor'sanſwer was, no inimicat 
intentions were meant by the proceed- 


inge of the Britiſh tfoops ; ſelf. defence 


only was propoſed; He teminded the 
committee how ill it became them to 


complain of beach of charters, while 


in defiance of government, they con- 
tinued to hold Aſſcmblies not warrant- 
ed by law. | | 

But thefe expoſtnlations and recrimi- 
nations ſerved only to incteaſe fuſpi- 
eion and reſent ment on each fide. 8 
mutuat good-will and cunfidence was 
entirely loſt, whatever was done was 
conſidered in a ſiniſter view; and im- 
putations of the blackeſt nature were 
affixed to every meaſure reciprocally 
adopted. So dangerous was the fita- 
ation of all adherents to the Britiſh 
caule become, that they no longer 
dared to truſt themſelves out of Button. 
This was the only place where they 
could remain in ſafety, The Com- 
miſſiouers of the Culloms, aud all their 
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attendants had removed, thither from 
Salem. Thes gi verument adm niſ- 
tration of juſtice, and commerce were 
all equ.l!y at a Rand; 

To prevent the akercations that 
might atiſe from the troops be ib quare 
tered upon the inhabitants during the 
winter, the intention of the Governor 
was to erect barracks for the aecom- 
modation of the former. But this in- 
tention was fruſtiated by the feledt- 
gen of Boſton, who compelled the 
workmen to defiſt. Application was 
made to New York for a ſupply of 
carpenters to as little purpoſe ; and it 
was with the extremelt difficulty the 
troops were provided with winter 
lo 'gnicnts, He had no better ſueceſa 
in his endeavours to procure winter 
covering foi the ſoldiery. The mereh- 
ants of New Vork, on being applied 
to, anſwered to, man, „ That they 
wald never fupply any article for the 
benefit of men Who were ſent as ene» 
mies to their couatry.“ [his treatment 
of the military, tended not a little to 
increaſe t heit᷑ diſſ ke of the inhabitant 
of B ſton. Thefe, on the other hand, 
coufeious of thris refentment; looked 
upon them as men who would give 2 
loofe to it off the firſt occafiun that 
offered .— Thus hatied and mittruſt 
increaſed reciprocally ; and became 
the more violent aud mtenfe, from the 
neceſmy of ft fing their appearanceg 
and covering them with mutual pros 
teflations of good- wilt 

During the ſe proceedings at Boſton 
the provinces at latge were ng 
againlt what was * wked 
for the eufuing ſpring. hey formed 
magazines of military ſtores, trained 
themſclves to the uſe of arms; and 
provided money with the utmoſi faci- 
lity and chearfulnefs. Nor paid they 
the lea regard to the prociamation 
of the governor, repiubaiing the 
illegalty of their proceedings; but 
ſcemed thoroughly convinced of th-ir 
propriety, and fully determined not to 


recede. 
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9 ranſaions of the Congreſi at Philadelphia in the Year 1774. 


A CCORDING to appointment 
the General Congreſs of all the 
Culonies met at Philadelphia in the 
month of September, 1774, and con- 
ſiſted of fiſty- one delegates, An Af. 
ſembly of this kind was an entire no- 
velty in this hemiſphere. Throughout 
the vaſt dominions poſſeTcd by Spain, 
no inſurrect ons hid happened worthy 
of being recorded : in thoſe belonging 
to Portugal ſubmiſſion had always 
revailed ; and France had never found 
it a diffi-ult taſk to govern her A me- 
rican poſſeſſions. It was reſerved for 
Britain to aff rd the extraordinary 
ſpectacle of Colonies ſevering them- 
ſelves from the parent tate aud uniting 
ago»inſt her in a regular and orderly 
reſiſlance. Ihe peaceable obedience 
to the commends of their reſpeQive 
ſovercigns in the Spaniſh, Portugueſe, 
and French Colonies, is deducible from 
the nature of their domeltic govern- 
ment. Accuſiomed in their own coun- 
try to an implicit acquieſcence in the 
dictates of the court, individuals who 
ſettled infor. ign parts, carried withthem 
thoſe habits of compliance, which, 
like all others implanted by education, 
ure always retained, But the valt 
diſparity of chaiaRter formed by con- 
trary habits, coulè nut fail to produce 
very different effects in the Colouies 
founded by England. The temper, 
inclio tions, and purſuits, of the 
Engl ſh Coloniſts differed widely from 
ſul jc ets of arbitrary government. 
the Engliſh, bred in the higheſt 
ſentiments of treedom, preſerve and 
propagate them wherever they go. 
Hence in the numerous emigrations 


Tron. Englaud to America, that have 


taken place in the laſt and the preſent, 


century, the ſpirit that was prevalent 
at the time they happened, always 
accompanied the emigrators This ac- 
Counts 10 particular for the Þ ſſionate 
attachment to republican principles, 
that marks the chir2Qer of the prople 
in New Englan', whoſe furetatbers 
were the moſt zcalous achcreuts to 
that p.rty which oppuſed monarchy 
with ſo much outrageuuſuels and vio- 
lence in the laſt century Pau, ht 
with the high ſpirited notious that 
characteriſe the Britiſh nation, it is 
not ſurpriſing tht the inhabitants of 
Britiſh me tica ſhould feel the ſame 
repugnance to make aiy conceſſivg 
unfavourable to libert , that is pro- 
ſeſſed by the natives of this if) ind ; in 
which theſe glory, aud which they 
confider not only as the moſt ſhining 
part of their character, but as the 
ſource of all thoſe advantages they 
poſſ.ſs in a ſuperior degree to other 
nations. Another material chuſe mz 

be alligned for the f rw tat eſ eapr 1 
el ty the people ot New Kugland, in 
aſſerting every pr viiege o hie they 
thou, ht themſ\ves entutlea. "This 
part of Britiſh America is chicfly 
peopled with white men z the pro- 
portion of blacks being no more than 
a twenticth. The lands are divided 
into ſmall Tots, each of them free- 
holds; this produces a numerous com- 
monalty, who live in plenty, though 
not in * An equality of cirs 


cumſtances places them on a fobting 
of fricndlinels aud mutual intercourice, 
that readers it dangerous to am. at 
innovations, or at tov much authority 
over them. A people thus counituted 
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ch a weight of conſequence un- 
known in countries where great quan 
tities of land are in the poſſeſſion of a 
few Here th: number to be bought 
01 inflnenced being fmall, that buſineſs 


ij much more e«fily accompliſhed, 


than where multitudes are to be con- 
ſulted whoſe circumſtances ſet them 
ab vr neceſſity, and whoſe education 
anders them « binately attached to 
the con ĩt ution of their country. 

It was foreſeen long ago, that a time 
would came when the people of Ne- 
Fngland ſhould lay claim not only to 
freedom in its u moſt extent, but to 
political in \ependeney, The princi- 
ples they were brought up in, taught 
them juſtly to confider the frfl as their 
due; and the jealoufy of jucroach- 
p:c!ts upon it, would lead them to 
bear impatiently the dependence upon 
any power diftin& from their own. 
Experience ſhowed, that while unadle 
to caſt off ſuch a yoke, they bore it 
even then with reluctance, It was no 
matter of aſtoniſhment, that thinking 
themſclves able to refilt it, they ſhould 
refuſe to bear it any longer. That 
ſpirit of refit»nre of which Great 
Britain now fo bitterly complained, 
was therefore the neceffiry and native 

rowth of thoſe Colonics which ſhe 

d founded, foſtered, end reared, 
with fo much attention and care, to 
their preſent ſtate uf maturity. They 
felt the lrength and impurtance to 
which they had attained, and were de- 
Grous to exerciſe it according to their 
own ideas, Il hey were now met ab 
together for the firlt time, in the per- 
ſons of their delegates. After baving 
for many years dwelt, as it were ſepa- 
rate from each other and often differed 
about their various interetts, they now 
laid aſide all prepoſſe ſñions and anti- 
pathies, and cordially 2grecd to voite 
their reſpectis e abilities of every kind, 
in oppofition to the power and demands 
of Great Britaiu. 

Theſe were proce edings that natur- 
al called up the attention of all 


Europe; but eſpecially of thoſe ſtates 
that had large poſſeſſion. in America, 
They taw the Nen of a conteſt, 
the final iſſue of which might affect 
them in the moſt ſerious manner, 
Were the Britiſh Colonies to ſucceed 
in their attempt, ſo far as to place 
them{-lves on a foot ing of total ĩude- 
pendence upon Great Britain, this 
might prove a precedent of the moſt 
fatal tendency to their intereſt, It 
might induce their own Colvnics to 
imitate thofe of England, in hopes of 
meeting with the Lke ſucceſs, hoſe 
powers, on the aher hand, who had 
no Cul-nies, viewed with a fecret ſa- 


' tisf: ion the embarraſſinents of a ſtate 


whoſe might they dreaded and wiihed 
to ſee dimin' ſhed. 
By the jnitrutions given to the 
drlegates, they were folemnly 10 ag- 
knowledge the ſovereignty of Great 
Britain over ther, and their willing» 


neſe to pay ber the fulleſt obedience, 


as far as the conllitution authoriſed 
her to demand it: they were to diſ- 
ciaim all n ions cf ſeparating from 
her ; and to declare it was with the 
deepeſt regret, they beheld a ſuſpen- 
fon of that confidence and affection 
which had ſo long, and ſo happily 
for both (ybfilled between Great 
Britain and her Colonies, But they 
were no leſs carefully directed, at the 
ſame time to aſſert the rights tranſmit» 
ted to them by their anceſtors. | heſe 
rights they would never ſurrender, 
and would maintain them at all perils. 
Tuey were entitkd to all the privi« 
teges of Briuſh ſubjects and would 
not yield to the unjuſt preteen 
of Parliament, which, in the preſent, 
treatment of the Colonies, had violate 
ed the principles of the couſtit ution, 
and yiven them juſt occaſion to be 
diFiti>tied, and to riſe in oppoſition, 
Partiament might depend this oppo» 
fition would never ceaſe until thuſe 
acts were wholly repealed ti at had been, 
the radical cauſe of the prelent diſſurb- 


ances, hey wereparticularly inttructed. 
| ks. 


l 


to preſerve the ytmoſt harmony iu all 


their conſultations, and to debate 


nothing with acrimony ; whatever 
ſhovid be decided by a majority, the 


n ſceincheartully, 


uls majority was to be formed, not 


| by aymbering the delegates, but by 
ullou ing one vote to each Colony. 


"The temper and ſecrecy with which 
they conducted their proceedings, was 
the firſt 0tj.& that ruck diſccruing 
obſervers4 it contributed powerfully 
to gain them the reverence and tavour 
of the public, and to cunyiuce their 
Eonltitucnts that they had intruſted 
their aſl.irs to able haves, 

1 he tirſt public act of the Congreſs 
was a declaration approving aud ap- 
"plou/ling the conduct of the people 
of Maſſachuſet, and encouraging them 
to proceed with the ſame ſpirit the 
had begun; they lamented the dif 


treſſes of the people at Boſton, and 


- the oppretſion they ſuff red through 
the illegal and tyrannical aQs of the 
Pritiſh Parliament; they coincided 
with all the meaſures and reſulugiong 
taken and propoſed hy that Province, 
and recommended a generous con- 
tribution of {upplicg 2 all the Co- 
onies, to enable their countrymen at 
Bolton nobly to peiſcyere in the ſtrug · 
10 they were now making for the 
ommon cauſe, They turther de- 
clared, that if any attempt ſhould be 
ade to carry thele aQs iuto « xccu.ion 
by force, all me 11a ſhould join to 
oppoſe it 3 and that if, in the cui fe 
t holtilitics, the preſervation of the 
ent ng of Boſton made their re- 
mova up the country neccflury, all 
America ſhould unite to tndemait y 
thtm for the | ſſes aud detriment they 
might incur on that account. They 
next wrote a |ctier to General Gige, 
ja wich, after repeatiug the griev- 
an es complained of by the people of 
M.ificiulct, much iu their own terins, 


| they informed him of the unanimous 


reſolution taken by the Americans to 
pole, with their united endeavon s, 


the acts lately patſcd by the Britih 
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Parliament: and that to this intent 
the Colonies had appointed them the 
gyardians of their libcrtjes. They 
entreated him, in the ſame manner 
the people of his goyerument had donc, 
to deſiſt from any military operationag 
as tending to breed iil blood, and oe- 
cajion, at lat, holtilitics, which mighe 
fruſtrate the pacific diſpoſition of the 
Congreſs, and render a r conciliation, 
with the paxcut ſtate a work of great 
difficulty. 

A public declaration of the rights 
belonging to the Britzhh Colonies was 
next publiſhed. Hercia they again 
aſſerted their title to every privilege 
enjoyed by Engl:.ſhmen. They par- 
ticularly Rated, that as the dillance 
of the Colonies from Britain made u 
repreſentation of thera in the Briith 
Parliament inconvenient ang imprac- 
ticable, their Provincial + fſemllieg 
ought exciutvely to pofſcts the powerg 

f lepiſlation, as the oviy legal repre» 
383 of the le, by hom 
they are choſen. Iheſc, conjuintly 
with the Governor appointed by the 
King, being copllitutionally the only 
lawful rules in each Province. In 
order, huweyer, 0 preſerve the cone 
neon between Great Britain ard her 
Colonies ynimpaired, they conſented 
to pay due ſubmiſſion io ſuch ad: of 
the Britiſh Parliament as are avowed - 
ly and evidently calculated for the 
mere regulation of commerce, and ta 
ſecure the benefits of the American 
trade to the parent ſtate; but without 
empowering her to impuſc any tax 
whatſoever for the purpoſe. of railing 
a revenue ig America without their, 
conſent, They reprobated the idea 
of being tried tor « ffexces any where 
but at home, by juries cholen amon 
their neighbours. They claimed ail 
the jmmyniti-s granted to them at 
any time by royal charters, or ſecured 
to them by law : they declared the 
keeping of an a1 med force in any Cov 
lony during peace, gt 114 coulcNty 
illegal; aud that à council invelied 

* v1 
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with legiſlative powers, and appointed 
by the Crown during pleaſure, was 


conrrary to the ſpirit of the conſtit u. 
tion, and ſubverſive of freedom. I hey 


inſiſted on theſe rights as unalienable, 


and in the lawful power of none to de- 
prive them of. Uhey were funded on 
the cleareſt natural juſtice, and could 
not reaſonally be called in queſtion. 
They caumerated thoſe acts of purli- 
2ment by which they thought them- 
ſelves illegally aggrieved, and of which 
they declared the repeal indiſoenſibly 
neceſſary forthe reſtoration of harmony 
between Great. Britain and America. 
Among theſe was that relating to 

nebec, which they explicitly termed 
« An a for eſtabliſhing the Roman 


Catholic religion in Canada; aboliſh» 
ing the equitable ſyſtem of Engliſh 


laws, and erecting a tyranny there.” 
This act, they ſaid, way peculiarly 
hoſtile to the Colonies from the dil - 
ſimilitude betw cen the religion, laws, 
and government, eſtabliſhed among 
the Canadians, and thoſe of the Co- 
loniftls. I be French in that Province 
had nor forgotten the enmity formerly 
{ubbiting between them and the Engy 
liſh Colovies, and that it was by the 
aſſiſt ance of theſe, they had been tora 
from. the dominion of France. They 
then declared, that to obviate in the 
molt eſfectual manner the evils impend- 
ing upon them, through the unjulti- 
fable meaſures of the Britiſh miniſtry, 
it would be proper to frame a body of 
regulations againſt the importation and 
conſuwption at Engliſh goods, until 
thoſe acts were repealed that impoſed 
duties upon tea, wine, coffce, ſuvar, 
and molaſſes imported into America, 
together with the Boſton port a8, 
thoſe for alteriog the charter of Maſ- 
ſachuſet, and the adminiſtration of 
— in that Colony, and that re- 

ting to Quebec, The regulations 
agp ainſt impurting or vſing any articles 
coming from Britain, were much 
the {ame that had been adopted on 


numerous individuals in England, that 


the ix petition to the King, for a mili- 


pointed Governor of a Colony during 


- falſe informers exempted from iadem- 


former occaſions, aud have been al- 
ready ſpecitied : the principal &eiffet- 
ence was, that they were now enacted 
in a more formal manner, and recom- 
mended with more earveſtneſs aud ſo- 
lemnity. They did not forget to ce- 
turn the warm thanks of America to 
thoſe members of Parliament who had 
ſo zealouſly, theugh ine ffettua lly, ef» 
pouſed its canſe 4 as well as to thole 


had ſtood up in its defence in ther 
ſperches or writings. 

Aſter this a petition was ſent to the 
Kipᷣg, an Addreſs to the Britiſh nut ion 
another to the Coloni. s, and a third ts 
the French inhabitants of Canada. 

They complained particularly is 


tary commander in chict being aps 


peace j an armed force employed t 
compel the payment of taxes; new 
offices created and attended with much 
expence and oppreflion ; falarics and 
fees on the Court of Admiralty pays 
able out of the effects condemned 3 
Cuſtom-houſe officers authoriſed ta 
force entrance into houſes without 

rmiſſiun from the civil magiſtrate g 
— forfeitures for light offences 3 


nitying the parties a ccuſtd ; unrcaſon - 
able 1ccurity demanded for theſe hen 
Cefending their right. After dwelling 
upon thele, and the various inſtences 
repeatedly mentioned as cbjeAts of 
complaint amongſt the Americans, 
they declored then attachment to the 
parent ſtate, their fidelity to the 
Crown, and aff.Qion tv the King's 
perion and family, with a more re- 
markable warmth and energy of en- 
pr: flivo, than had Litherto been ufcd 
on ſuch occuſions. 

't heir addreſs to the Britiſh nation 
contained the higheſt encomiuns on 
the common anceftors of the people 
of Britain and of America. It at-: 
ſerted all the rights of freemen as 

| . 
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to preſerve the ytmoſt harmony iu all 
their conſultations, and to debate 


nothing with acrimony ; whatever 
ſhovid be decided by a majority, the 


| eee 


nis m. joriy was to be formed, not 


by aumbering the delegates, but by 
5 pllowjug one vote to eech Colony. 


"The temper and ſecrecy with which 
they conducted their proceedings, was 
the firlt 0tj.& that ruck d. ſcerning 
obſervers it contributed powerfully 
to gain them the reverence and tavour 
of the public, and to convyiuce their 
gonſtituents that they had intruſted 
their t. ir to able han 8. 
he tirſt public act of the Congreſs ei 
was a declaration approving aud ap- 
'plouling the conduct of the people 
of Maſſuchuſet, and encouraging them 


to proceed with the ſame ſpirit roy 


had begun; they lamented the di 
treſſes of the people at Boſton, and 
the ppi eſſion they ſuff red through 
the illegal and tyrannical aQs of the 
Britiſh Parliament; ; they coincided 
with all the meaſures and reſolations 
taken and propoſed hy that Province, 
and recommended a generous con- 
2 of ſupplies on all the Co- 
onies, to enable their countrymen at 
Botton nobly to pe:ſeyere in the flrug · 
= they Were uo making for the 
ommon cauſe, They 7 de- 
clared, that , if any attempt ſhould be 
ade to carry thele ab}s 1 into « Xecucion 
5 force, all m rica hould join tg 
ppoſe it 1 and that if, in the cu ui ſe 
t hottilities, the preſeryvation of the 
inudbitants of Bulton made their re- 
moval up the country neceſſary, all 
America ſhou!d uvite to iudeimnit y 
thtm for the 1 ſſes aud detriment they 
might incur on that account. "hey 
next wrute a |ctier to General ge 
in ich, after repeatiug the griev- 
an es complained of by the people of 


_ M.fMiciiulct, much in their own terns, 


they informed him of the unanimous 
reſolution taken by the Americans to 
pole, with their united endeavon 8, 


The acts lately paticd by the Britih 
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Parliament: and that to this ** 
the Colonies had appointed them tlie 
guardians of their libcrtjes. They 
entreated him, in the fame manoex 
the people of his goycrnwent had donc, 
to delift from any military operationag 
as tending to breed iil blood, and oe- 
cajion, at lat, hoftilitics, which mig be 
ſruſlrate the pacific diſpoſitiun of the 
Congre ſs, and render a vr conciliation 
with the parent ſtate a work of great 
diſſiculiy. 

A public declaration of the rights 
belonging to the Britiſh Colonies wes 
next publiſhed. Hercia they again 
off. rted their title to every privilege 

enjoyed by Engl.ſhmen. They par- 
ticularly ated, that as the dillance 
of the Colonies from Britain made a 
repreſentation of thew i in the Brit iſh 
Parliament inconvenient ang 1M prac» 
ticable, their Provincial + fſcmblieg 
ought exciutively to poſſeſs the powerg 

f legiſlation, as the oviy legal repre» 
Whine. of the le, by * tom 
they are choſcn, * Theſe, conjuintly 
with the Governor appointed by the 
hs being copllitytionally the only 
wiul rules in each Province. In 
order, however, to preſerve the cone 
nection between Great Britain and her 
olonies ynimpaired, they conſented 
to pay due ſubmiſſion io ſuch as of 
the Britiſh Parliament as are avowed - 
and evidently calculated for the 
mere regulation of commerce, and ta 
ſecure the benefits of the American 
tr. ide to the parent | ſtate; but without 
empowering her to impoſe any tax 
what ſoever tor the purpoſe. of railing 
a revenue ig America without their. 
conſent, They reprobated the idea 
of bein tried tor f fleuces any where 
but at home, by juries cholen amon 
their neighbours. They claimed a 
the immyniti- granted to them at 
any time by royal charters, or ſecu 
to them by law: they declared the 
kecping of an a1 med force in any Cov 
lony during peace, gut 14 count, 
illegal; aud that à council invelied 
i 
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with legiſlative powers, and appointed 
by the Crown during pleaſure, was 
contrary tu the ſpirit of the conſtit u. 
tion, and ſubverſive of freedom. They 


_ anfifted on the ſe rights as unalienable, 


and in the lawful power of none to des 
prive them of. They were founded on 
the cleareſt natural juſtice, and could 
not reaſonably be called in queſtion, 
They cnumerated thoſe acts of parli- 
ament by which they thought them- 
ſelves illegally aggrieved, and of which 
they declared the repeal indiſoenſibly 
neceſſary forthe reftoration of harmony 
between Great Britain and America. 
Among theſe was that relating to 
Quebec, which they explicitly termed 
« An a for eſtabliſhing the Roman 
Catholic religion in Canada; aboliſh» 
ing the equitable ſyſtem of Engliſh 
Jaws, «nd ereQing a tyranny there.“ 
This act, they ſaid, was peculiarly 
hoſtile to the * from the dit - 
fimilitude bet v cen the religion, laws, 
and government, eftabliſhed among 
the Canadians, and thoſe of the Co- 
 lonifts. I be French in that Province 
had not forgotten the enmity formerly 
{ubbiting between them and the Eng- 
liſh Colonies, and that it was by the 
aſſiſtance of theſe, they had been torn 
frum the dominion of France, They 
then declared, that to obviate in the 
molt effectual manner the evils impend- 
ing upon them, through the unjulti- 
fable meaſures of the Britiſh miniflry, 
it would be proper to frame a body of 
regulations agaioft the importation and 
conſumption at Engliſh goods, until 
thoſe acts were repealed that impoſed 
duties upon tea, wine, coffce, ſu ar, 
and molaſſes imported into America, 
together with the Boſton port ad, 
thoſe for alieriog the charter of Maſ- 
ſachuſet, and the adminiſtration of 
altice in that Colony, and that re- 

ing to Quebec. Ide regulations 
apainſt importing or uſing any articles 
coming from Britain, were much 

the {ame that had been adopted on 


former occaſions, aud have been al- 
ready ſpecited : the principal &iffet- 
ence was, that they were now enacted 
in a more formal manner, and recom- 
mended with more carveſtneſs und ſo- 
{.mnity. They did not forget to ce- 
turn the warm thanks of America to 
thoſe members of Parliament who had 
ſo zealouſly, theugh ineffcetuolly, ef» 
pouſed its cauſe 4 as well as to thoſe 
numerous individuals in Englaud, that 
had Rood up in its defence in their 
ſpecches or writings. 

Aſter this a petition was ſent to the 
King, an Addreſs to the Britiſh nation 
another to the Colonics, and a third ts 
the French inhabitants of Canada. 

They complained particularly ia 


their petition to the King, for a mili- 


tary commander in chict being aps 
pointed Governor of a Colony during 
peace 1 an armed force employed us 
compel the payment of taxes; new 
offices created and attended with much 
expence and oppreflion ; falarics and 
fees on the Court of Admiralty pays 
able out of the effects condemned g 
Cuftom-houſe officers authorifed 3a 
torce emrance into houſes without 

rmiſſiun from the civil magiſttate g 
— forfeitures for light offences g 
falſe informers exempted from iademe 
nitying the parties a ceuſtd ; unreafons 
able 1ecurity demanded for theſe when 
defending their right. After dwelling 
upon thelec, and the various inſtences 
repeatedly mentioned as objeAts of 
complaint amonyſt the Americans, 
they declored then attachment to the 
parent ſtate, their fidelity to the 
Crown, and aff. ion to the King's 
perion aud family, with a more re- 
markable warmth and energy of en- 
pi: flivo, than had litherto been ufcd 
on ſuch occuſions. | 

1 heir addreſs to the Britiſk nation 
contained the bighcſt encomiums on 
the common anceſtors of the prople 
of Britain and of America, It at: 


ſerted all the rights ot freemen as 
e 
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" -econmon,$0- both, and declared their 


frrevocable reſolution to ſurreuder them 


F upon no couſide ration 


They next addrefſ-d he Colonies, 
They informed them, that after having 
weighed with the utmoſt impartiality 
and attention, the conduRt teciprocalh 
odſerved towards each vther by Great 
Britain and America, finc< the year 
once thouſand ſever hundred and Gxty- 
fur, when the preſcut unhappy quar - 
xls had their firſt commencement, 
truth obliged them to declare, that 
it is clear, beyond a doubt, that a 
reſolution is formed, and now carrying 
goto execution, to extinguiſh the free- 
dom of the Colonies, by lubjcetng 
them to a deſpotic government” 

Thev repreſented the hoſtile treat. 
ment of the town of Boſton, and the 
Province of Mifſachuſet, as part of 
the ſyſtem concerted agaiaſt the Co- 
donies 1 theſe were not lefs guilty of 
oppoſition to Britain than Maff.chu- 
fet ; but Britiſh policy aimed at dif- 
uniting them. It had to that intent 
ſelected, for the firſt trial, the moſt 
Powerful, and molt likely, for that 
reaſon, to break out into ſome act of 
violence that might not meet with the 
concurrence of the other Colonicy; 


this would afford a pretence for core, 


recting that Proviuce with a heavy 
hand, without the interference of the 
ethers, who miglit not, till it was toa 
Lie, diſcover the impropriety, as well 
as the ing rotitude of tuffcring it to be 
cruſhed in the very bud, as it were, 
of its cxcrt ons for the common cauſc, 
Nuwithſtanding, they ſaid the beba- 
viour of Britain, and the preſcut cir- 
cumſtances of the Colonics. would 
Jultify m re active meaſures than thule 
they ſh uld recommend, yet ig order 
to preſer ve conuttency of character, 
and to make it evident to the world 
that nothing but extreme neceſſicy 
ſhould al ter e pail ve diſpe ſition they 
bad hitherto prof ſſed for the parent 
Rate, they judged it adviſable ſull to 


continue that moderation and fo. 
ance. Influenced by ſuch motives, 
they had once more preſented a loyab- 
and aff-Rionate addreſs to the Throne, 
in hopes of obtaining its protection 
and afkilance for the redreſs of their 
grievances. 'Fhey bad, with the ſame 
view, appealed to the Biitiſh notion, 
and endeavoured, by awakening them 
to a ſeuſe of their own intereſts, to en- 
gage their interſetebee aud mediation 
in the behalf of their perſecuted fellow 
ſubjccts on this fide of the Atlantic ; 
warning them at the (me time, to be- 
ware of conſequences, ſhould matters 
be brought to extremities ; for in that 
caſe they would hud the Colonifls pre- 
pared to meet them and to thin 
themſelves worthy of that liberty for 
which they were contending, Tais 
trial, however, they hoped would 
pever take place z nothing ſhould be 
wanting on, their part to induce a 
hocere recouciliation z the reciproca- 
tion of benchts and fervices fo long 
ſubſiſting between them and the parent 
tate ; and the ties of copfangwuity z 
the remembrance of their common 
origin; all theſe, they Littered thema 
ſelver, would operate in Englaud 48 
well as in America; and it was their 
ardent wiſh, never to fee the day, 
when forget fol of all theſc motives to 
conlider the Americans as their bre- 
thien, the Engliſh, by «fuming the 
character of tyrauts, ſhould cut aſun- 
der the bonds that had fo long, and 
& happily held them together. 1 hey 
concluded by reminding the Colonice, 
that they had not long to wait for the 


final option of the Britiſh nation, be- 


tween friendſhip ot enmity with A»: 


mcrica. They declare, however, “that 


in che piety, generolity, and guod 
leuſe of the Engliſh, they repoſe high 
conhtdence ; and cannot upou a revicw 
of palt events, be periuadedo, that they, 
the defenders of the true religion. znd 
allerturs of the rights of warkind, 
wat 
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will take part againſt their aff ctionate 
SEL brethren in the Colonies, 
in favour of the open enemies to theſe, 
and their own ſecret forty whoſe in- 
erigues, for ſcveral years pait, have 
been wvavlly excreiſe] in flapping the 
foundativa of all civil and religious 
liberty. 

heir laſt addreſs was directed to 
the French inhabitants ot Canada. To 
theſe they ſtated the right they had 
acquired, upon becoming ſubjects to 
Gicat Britain, to enjoy all the ad- 
vantages of the Brivih conſtitution. 
The Kuysl proclamation at the con- 
elu ling ot the Lal peaccy had 2 
promiſgd them a participation of theſe 
rights ; but as they had been withheld 
f.om them by miniſterial artifice, in 
contem t of public faith and expreſs 
fiipulations z and as the Canadians 
from their education, aud long ac- 
quielcence in a very different form of 
guvernamcut, were total {rangers to 
the ſuperior excellence of that to which 
they were now eniutled, the Congrels 
thougtt it juſt they ſhould at preſent 
be made acquainted wich it. To ſhow 
that this tuperiority did not exiit 
merely in their vwn aſſertions, a vari- 
ety of thoſe benefits were eited in 
contirmativn of it, that ſo couipicu- 
ouſly diſtinguiſh the government of 
Great Britain from that ef all other 
countrics. It was under the protec- 
tion and influence of the Englith con- 
llitution, the Colonies had proſpered 
Y cvuſpicuouſ] , and were now be- 
come ſo populous and powerful. 
They theu adverted te the Qucbee 
ct. which they repreſented as cal- 
culated to eltabliſh the muſt rigorous 
defpytiln. It took away all ſhadow 
of power troin the people and lodged 
it catirely in the nands of men who 
were wholly at the diſpoſal of the 
Crown. What name could be given 
to ſuch a goverument, but that of 
abſolute and arbitrary in the extremeſt 
degree ? it was iufiauated upon this 
occalion, that whatever tyrauny they 


under the duminon of France, the 

had certainly made a much worſe 
exchange by becomiug ſubject to Eng+ 
land. The French were their eoun- 
trymen, and would from that motive, 
be prompted to treat them with fome 
degree of levity j but no reaſon of that 
kind fſubfilled at preſent, to ſhield 


them from the ill treatment of minif- - 


ters who were aliens to them, and of 
a nation at oll times the profeſſed ence 
my of their own, Thele would con- 
ti ually ſuſpeC.. them of harbouring 
deligns unfavourable to their intereſt, 
and of perpetually watching for an 
opportunity of returning to their old 
maiters. Though this infinuation 
was not contained in the acdieſa, it 
was carefully conveyed to them, at 
the time, in a manner no leſs effeual. 
Upon to critical an emergency, they 
invited them, in the warmett terms, to 


join with che Evgliſh Colonies, as the 


tureſt means to ſecure themſelves from 
ill uſage and oppreſſion. In order to 


work the greater impreſſion upon their 


miuds, they referred them, on this oc- 
caſion, to the wiſdom and authority of 
their own countryman, the great 
Monteſquieu, a name venerated by all 
Eurpoe. What advice to uſe their 
owa words, would that trucly illuſtri- 
ous man, that advocate of freedom and 
humanity, give you, was he now lie- 
ing, and knew that we, your numer- 
ous and powerful neighbours, animate 
ed by a jult love of our invaded rights, 
and united by the indiſſoluble bonde 
of aff-Qion and intereſt called upon 
you, by every obligatiou ot regard for 
yourlelves and your children as we 
now do, to j in us into our righteous 
contelt, to make a common caule with 
us therein, and take a noble chance 
for emerging from a humiliating ſubs 
jection under governors, intendants, 
aud military tyrants, into the firm rank 
aud condition of Engliſh freemen, 
whoſe cultom it is, derived from their 


auceltors, to make thoſe tremble who 
dare 
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dare to think of making them ſlives. 
„Would got this be the purport of 
bis addrets ? Seize the opportunity 
preſented to you by Providence it ſelf. 


you have beea conquered into liberty, 


af you act as you ought, Vis work is 
not of man You are a ſmall people 
compared to thuſe who, with open 
arms, invite you into a fellowſh p. 
A. moment's reflection ſhould cunvince 
ydu, which wili be moſt for your inter 
eſt and happiucſs; to have all the reſt 
of America your uualterabtt friends, 
or yaur iuveterate enemies From 
Nora Scotia to Georgia, every Colony 
* now aſſociated : Your Proviacc is the 
enly link wanting to complete the 
bright and (irony chain of vio. Na- 
ture has j; ind you country to theirs 3 
do you join your political intereſt.— 
Fur their own fakes, they never will 
de ſert or betray you. Be aſſured that 
the happineſs of a people incvitably 
depends upon their liberty, aud their 
ſpirit to afſcrt it. "Ihe value aud ex- 
tent of the advantage» tendered to you 
are immeuſe - Hcaven granc you may 
not diſeover them to be bleſſings after 
they have bid you an eternal adicu!“ 
ey next proceed to the article of re- 
gion ; and from the liberality of ſenti- 
ments on this ſubjeR that now char- 
acterizes the French nation, they d-. 
care themſelves entirely confident, that 
no obſtructions will ariſe to prevent a 
Gacere amity.—They appeal to the 
echcord ſubliſt.ng between the Protett» 
ans and Roman Catboulics 10'5wt Zer- 
gd, as an illuſtrious proof of tue be- 
nefits produced by fuch an union. 
Tacy continue by cxhouriing them to 
beware of tnoſe ſecrei abetto: of arbi 
tary mcaſurcs among themle'vcs, who 
from private views of avarice or ambi- 
tiva, may .oppole the real intereſt of 
tir Canadians, aud diſſuade them from 
accep ing the advantayeons offers vow 
laid betore them. hey inform them, 
that Congreſs hve unautmouil voteu. 


that they will conhder tuc violation 


«SOT 
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- concurrence and 
; conſticucnts. 


of their tights in the ſame lightas if” 


it were ley-lled at thoſe of the Engliſh 
Colonies. They adviſe them to call 


a Provincial Mceting for the election - 


ot Delegates to repreſent them in the 
next contigental Congreſs ; and car 


clude by thefe ſolemu and remarkable 


words :—* It is our fervent prayer, 
that God may incline your minds to 
approve our equitable and necellary. 
m- afurcs; to add yourſelves to us 3 
to pat your fate, whearver you ſuff:c 
injuries which you ate determined to 
opp bie, nt on the ſtrength alone of 
your ftagle Province, but ow the con- 


fuiilate powers of North America.” - 


Tie various addreſſ:s framed by 
the Congreſs in this critical juncture 
of affrirs in America were to this ge- 
neral ſenſe and purport. 
and meaiures which they adopted 
and propoted, met wjth the univerfal 
applauſe of their 
In no age or country 
was ever a greater contideace teltifred 
in its rulers, than the members of the 
American Congrels experienced trom 
their countrymen, This indeed was 
the natural conicquence of the diſpo- 
ſition the people were in from one 
end of the coutineat to the other. Nu 
parties or di viſions prevailed amon 
them: their unanimous accord — 
Great Britain, had ſilenced and put 
an end to all thoſe leſſær cauſes of con- 
tention that are common in all cyun« 
tries. "Ihe ſame ſpirit animated their 
leaders z there was but one voice a- 
mung tuem, — that of oppoſiuon to 
Britain. 

The meeting and proccedings of 
Congreſs, were now become an object 
of equal cmiioty and importance is 
Eurype. he political part of fo» 
ciety was bulicd every where ia for- 
ming opinions and pelfizg ju 'gments 
upon them; and mnjivieuils were 


ieitous in framing. conjectures upom- 


their iſſue, according to thr reſpec» 
we wiihes or fears, But however 


they- 


Ihe conduct 


they might differ in their ſentiments 
concerning the juſtice of their cauſe, 
they all agreed that their meaſures 
were conducted with a wiſdom and 
ſagacity worthy of the moſt conſum- 
mate politicians. Nothing contribut- 
ed more powerfully to impreſs people 
with a favourable opinion of their 
abilities than thoſe public documents 
and addreſſes of which the ſummary 
has been given. The ſtrength of 
language, energy of thought, and 
powers of argument they diſplayed, 
convinced even thoſe who were averſe 
to their pretenſions, that they were 
ſupported by men of ſpirit and capa- 
city. But beſide theſe compoſit ions, 
a variety of other publications were 
now daily arriving from America, 
which did the natives great honour, 
they manifeſted a vigour and compre- 
henliveneſs of mind, unfettered by 
modern effeminacy of thinking. They 
breathed thoſe maxims of liberty, 
which in ancient times filled the 
Grecian republics with ſtateſmen, pa- 
triots and heroes. The truth was, 
that the reſiſtance of America was an 
object that ſtruck the monarchial 
ſtates of Europe with admiration and 
aſtoniſhment. Accuſtomed to obey 
with implicit veneration the royal 
mandates of their teſpective ſovereigns, 
it could hardly enter into their con- 
ceptions, that any ſubjects of ſo great 
and potent a Prince as the King of 
Great Britain, would dare to diſobey 
commands, <manating jointly from 
his authority, and that of the Britiſh 
Parliament: their concurrence ſeemed 
to conſtitute a weight able to cruſh at 
once all oppoſition, This opinion 
aroſe from the limited ſphere of ideas, 
wherein the principles of education 
prevalent in European monarchies, 
. ave circumſcribed the thoughts of 
mankind, It may even be ſaid, that 
no nation in Europe, the Britiſh ex- 
ceptec, dare carry reflection much be- 
yond what they are taught by their 
rulers. Hence proceeds a diſpoſition 
caly to manage; and which, when 
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occafionally provoked to break out 
into murmurs and diſcontent, is ſoon 
apt to return to ſubmiſſion, on the 
appearance of coercive meaſures ta 
reduce them to obedience. While 
threats only are employed for this pur - 
poſe, they may keep aloof, and threat- 
en reſiſtance ; but when they ſee the 
arm of power lifted up againſt them, 
their ſpirits fail, and they tremble to 
face the coming ſtorm. A 

This daring ſpirit in the Ameri- 
cans was eaſily to be accounted for, 
as this poſition was preciſely ſuch as 
will generally induce men to act in 
the ſame manner. They were the de- 
ſcendants of the freeſt people upon 
earth, whoſe notions they had imbib- 
ed, and whoſe privileges they claim» 
ed in their fulleft extent, as their un- 
doubted inheritance. Remote from 
the ſeat of power and corruption, 
they were not over-awed by the one, 
nor debilitated by the other, Their 
immenſe diſtance from the metropolis, 
had hitherto preſerved them from the 
contagion of miniſterial influence: 
few were the means of detaching in- 
dividuals from the intercſt of the 
public. The principal poſts and of- 
fices in the gift of government, were 
chiefly beſtowed on the natives of 
Britain; and the inferior employ- 
ments were neither numerous nor 
lucrative enough to purchaſe many 
adherents, Thoſe honorary diltinc- 
tions which birth and titles create, 
were hardly known among them: 
every man occupied the rank which 
his own induſtry, or that of his fa- 
thers had procured him. This af- 
forded! every individual the proſpect 
of riſing to importance through the 
exertion of his talents, and encourag- 
ed him, of courſe, to make a proper 
uſe of them. Hopes of this nature 
excited univerſal emulation, and pro- 
duced a laborious and diligent race of 
men, fall of projects for the making 
of their fortunes, and not fily diſ- 
heartened by difficulties. . y were 

K wealthy, 
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wealthy, but it was in the riches of 
neture. Ihe voluptuous opulence of 
Europe had not yet reached them. 
Society might be ſaid to have jult at- 
tained the ſtate of manhood among 
them. Their enjoyments were neither 
far ſought, nor dearly purchaſed; 
and Icft their minds and bodics unim- 
paired, and fit for the proſecutions 
of an active l.fe. Ihe ſimilarity of 
purſuits and occupations among them, 
created a levelling ſpirit, which 1n 
the preſent pollute of their affairs 
was of admirable ſervice. It united 
them thoroughly in a cauſe, which 
was the more a common one, as they 
were all equally to partake of the be- 
ne fit or detriment accruing from its 
ſucceſs or failure. They were at the 
ſame time remarkably fond of the 
ways and habits of life by long cuſtom 
eſtabliſhed among them. They did 
not wiſh for an introduction of thoſe 
political ſyſtems, which by conferring 
imaginary excellence on particular 
claſſes, contribute only to eſtrange 
them in affection and intereſt from the 
relt of the community. Nothing ſets 
this in a clearer light, than the rea- 
dincſs with which all America con- 
curred in the very outſet of its coute- 
deration, to provide againſt the future 
eſtabliſhment of the hereditary ho- 
nours. 

The Britiſh government have been 
taxed with overſight, by many politi- 
cians both in Britain and the other 
countries of Europe, in having not 
long ago introduced ſuch diſtinctions 
among the Americans. Titles of no- 
bility create a natural attachment to 
the power that confers them : by 
drowing individuals nearer to the 
throne, and making them in ſome 
meaſure participate in its ſplendour, 
they procure it ſupporters in the day 
of need, But whicther ſuch a mea- 
{ure would have much availed Great 
Britain in the preſent caſe, is a mat- 
ter of doubt. No people are more 
attached to their country, nor-to the 
fe they lewd in it, than the iohabi- 
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tants of the Engliſh Colonies in 


North America. Like the native 
Indians diſperſed throughout the im- 
menſe tracts of of that vaſt continent, 
they delight in perſonal independence, 
and ſeem to look on the boundleſs 
wilds and forefts that ſurround them, 
as reteats from oppreſſion, * ſhould 
the iron hand of tyranny compel 
them to abandon their preſent man- 
ſions. Inured from early years to 
the occupations and toils of a country 
life, they dwelt in the midſt of rural 
plenty, and were totally unacquainted 
with ideal wants. Such being the 
condition of an infinite majority of 
the inhabitants, and the manners and 
iaclinations of many of the moſt opu- 
lent, correſponding with theirs in a 
very conſiderable degree, they form- 
ed, altogether a body of men too well 


affected towards each other, through 
- that ſympathy which ariſes from ſimi- 


litude of diſpoſitiun, to have been 
eaſilj diſunited. 

No ſituation contributes more ef. 
fetually to invigorate the human 
faculties, than that which. is equally 
removed from the preſſures of want, 
and the excels of affluence. Either 
of thoſe extremities is fatal. by creat- 


ing diſcouragement or indolence. Thus 


we ſee that in countries where wealth 
is dillributed in very unequal propor- 
tions, exceſſive wretcheduels eugen- 
ders floth and indoleuce un the one 
hand, and that too much opulence 
produces diſſipation and careleſſneſs va 
the other. This happy medium be- 
tween poverty and riches, was the molt 
deſirable circumſtance that could at- 
tend the Americans at this period, 
It approximated and cemented the 
great body of the people; it made 
them duly ſenſible of the ſtrength 
and importance reſulting from an equal 
ditfuſion of property, and iuſpired 
them with a reſolution to maintain 
themſelves in ſuch a tate. 
Throughout the whole of this con · 
teſt the Americans entertained a very 


clear idea of their own ſituation, and 
| of 
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of that of Great Britain. They flood 
prepared on their own ground, where 
plenty of reſources were at hand : 
ſhould not theſe prove ſufficient to 
withſtand the power of Britain, they 
well knew where others might be 
found, The jealouſy of all Europe, 
of thoſe lates in particular whoſe en- 
mity to Britain was natural and here- 
ditary, was a fund from whence to 
derive ſupplies, which political in- 
veteracy would render incxhau{lible 
while the quarrel laſted. 

Great Britain on the contrary was 
torn with diviſions at home, that 
rendered one half of the nation an ene- 
my to the other. Ihe very ſubject 
of the diſpute with America was the 
cauſe of endleſs conteſt. She had an 
immenſe occan to croſs before ſhe ar- 
rived at the ſcene of action. The 
preparation and expence for (o valt an 
enterprize, were neceſlarily prodigious. 
Add to this the avowed unwillingneſs 
in multitudes of thoſe who were to 
draw the ſword in this quarrel, and 
the divided opinions of the wiſelt men 
in the nation what plan of acting was 
the moſt eligible. But independent 
of theſe difficulties, which were fuf- 
ficient to alarm the molt forward and 
confident, there was another of ſuch 
magnitude, as ſeemed of itſelf to ren- 
der the attempt impracticable. This 
was the critical ſituation of the public 
funds. — Great Britain was now at the 
eve of a war, that threatened to prove 
the molt perilous and expenſive of any 
ſhe had waged for ages, Her refour- 
ces, though great, were in evident 
danger of ſoon diminiſhing through 
its operations. The ſtanding revenue 
was inadequate to the demands of the 
{tate on this occation ; and the fears 
of thoſe who could alone advance the 
nec ſlary ſupplies were to be overcome 
by views of intereſt. 

The Freach were the ſift in eſpoul- 
ing the cauſe of the Americans. 1 hey 


did it with the more warmth aud 


vehemence, 2s the Engliſh nation was 
the priucipal object at which tireſe 


were levelled. — They found or invent» 
ſufficient cauſes to irritate the Co- 
lonies; they ſet their imaginations on 
the rack to furniſh them with pretexts 
tor renouncing all further edherence 
to the parent late, by which they te- 
preſented them to have been treated 
in a manner unworthy of the attach- 
ment they had ſo long, and ſo inva- 
riably teſtified for her; and that en- 
tirely abfolved them of all obligation 
to remain any longer in her ſubjection. 

France beheld with plcafure the 
probability of a moſt fanguinary con- 
teſt between her ancient rival, and the 
Colonies which ſhe had taken ſo much 
time to found and bring to maturity, 
and had protected at ſo vaſt an expence. 
She rcejoiced to (ee the fruits of ſo 
much — and care, the produce 
of near two centuries, on the point of 
being torn for ever from the hands 
thet planted them. Her only appre- 
henſion was, that a ſenſe of their mu- 
tual intereſts, might reconcile the jar- 
ring parries, and prevent them from 
coming to thoſe extremities into which 
her clandeſtine» endeavours were now 
ſeduloufly exerted to precipitat bot h- 
The meeting of the American Con— 
grets opencd the faireſt proſpect of 
realiziug the ſanguine expectations ſhe 
had entertained, that America, contid- 
ing in her ſtreugth, would refuſe to 
make the conceſiizns demanded by 
Britain; and that neither of the con- 
tendants being in any diſpoſit ion to 
yield, diſputes would arile to fuch a 
height as to render an appeal to force 
unavoidable, Elated with theſe ideas, 
the French miniltry viewed this meet- 
ing of the Congreſs as the firit ſtep to 
the great revolution they were looking 
for. The altercation, from being a 
difference of opinion begun and mains 
tained by individuals, was gradually 
become a vational quarrel uf the molt 
ſerious nature, It had already pro- 
duced an effect of the lalt importance z 
it kad united all America under one 
povernment ; Britain had nolonger a 


lingle Colony to contend with ; ſhe 
K 2 | bad 


had them all to face under one deno- 
mination. The difference between the 
language they held when aſunder, and 
the ſtile they now aſſumed, was mani- 
feſt to every obſerving man. They 
did not, indeed, caſt off at once all 
reſpect and ſubmiſhon ; but their con- 
ceptions were bold beyond any former 
precedent, and their expreſſiuns were 
animated to a degree that bordered on 
defiance, 

What added, doubtleſs, confider- 
ably to the zeal thus manifelted in the 
common cauſe, was the ſpirit exerted 
upon this occaſion by the independent 
clergy. They faithfully adhered to 
the people; and by their conduct and 
diſcuurſes, ſhowed that they conſider- 
ed themſelves as equally intereſted 
with the reſt of the community, in 
maintaining its various claims. There 
is probably no country upon earth 
where the inhabitants are more under 
the influence of their preachers than 
New-England, To ſpeak with im- 
partiality, they are uſually men of 
irreproachable character, fincere and 
laburious in their vacation, and exem- 
plary in their lives and manners. Men 
of tis deſcription, many of whom 


were eminent for their learning and, 


eloquence, were powerful aſſiſtants in 
ſpiriting up the people to co-operate 
with their leaders in reſiſtiug the de- 
ſigns of Britain, which were painted 
to them in all the colours of injuſtice 
and tyranny. The diſcourſes addreſſed 
to the people from the pulpits in New- 
Englaud, made the greater impreſſion 
as they were unbought and flowed 
from principle. The cauſe. of the 
public, from this method of ſupport- 
ing it, became more ſacred and reſ— 
pect able. It created a kind of re- 
ligious attachment, and inſpired men 
with an enthuſiaſtie courage to defend 
it, The conſequence was, that the 
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inhabitants of New-England took up 
arms with the moſt conſcientious per- 


ſuaſion of the juſtice and rectitude of | 


doing it. They went to the held of 
battle, convinced that if they fell, it 
was in a cauſe that Heaven approved. 
Sentiments of this kind could not fail 
to produce intrepidity. 

Congreſs beheld with much ſatiſ- 
faction this univerſal diſpoſition to 
coincide with the meaſures, which, it 
perceived, mult ſoon, be taken in the 
preſent circumſtances. From the ir- 
refiltible power of the Britiſh miniſtry, 
it clearly toreſaw that the utmoſt ef- 
forts would be made to rednce Ame- 
rica by force of arms, The reſolu- 
tions adopted in the laſt ſeſſion of Par- 
liament, left no hopes of reconcilia- 
tion otherwiſe than by complying with 
the acts it had lately paſſed, and which 
were the chief cauſe of the preſent 
fermentation of the Colonies. 

They were duly aware of the dan- 
gers they muſt encounter in ſo ardu- 
ous an undertaking as that of meeting 
regular troops in fight, fluſhed with 
former victories, and commanded by 
officers of tried valour and experience, 
But they relicd, at the ſame time, on 
the nature of the country wherein the 
war would be waged ; full of paſſes 
and defiles, interſected with number- 
leſs rivers and ſtreams, and covered in 
ſo large a proportion with woods and 
hills. All theſe were powerful impe - 
diments to the motions of armics ; and 
would render the ſuperior diſcipline 
of the Britiſh forces much leſs formi- 
dablethanitmightat firſtappear. They 
were careful in procuring liſts of the 
number of fencible men in every Co- 
lony, and of thoſe eſpecially who had 
ſerved during the laſt war, and found 
of this deſcription no leſs than 12,008 
men, 
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VI. 


Proceedings in Britain relative to America. 


N ONGRESS after a ſeſſion of near 
two months broke up, and intel- 
ligence of their meeting and tranſac- 
tions ſpeedily reached England ; but 
notwithſtanding their importance they 
did not ſeem to occafion much alarm 
to the generality of people. 

The public had loſt all patience on 
this ſubject. So much had been aſ- 
ſerted and contredicted on both ſides 
of the queltion, it was involved in ſo 
many doubts and uncertainties, that 
the bulk of the nation began to drop 
its attention to American topics. 
One would have thought by the in- 
difference with which they were treat- 
ed, by far the greateſt number, that 
they had reſolved, as it were, to give 
themſelves no further concern about 
them, until ſome event ſhould happen 
of ſo ſerious a nature as to render 
them unqueſtionably of the utmoſt 
importance. 

1 his was the temper of the nation 
at large, when a new Parliament met, 
in November, 1774, which ſoon ap- 
peared to be no lefs diſpoted than the 
former, to adopt and purſue with 
vigour the ideas and views of the mi- 
niſtry reſpecting America. 

They were informed, in the ſpeech 
from the throne, of the diſobedient 
ſpirit ſtill prevailing in Maſſachuſct ; 
that it was abetted by the other Co- 
lonies ; that due meaſures had been 
taken to enforce the acts paſſed by the 
late Parliament; that an inviolable 
reſolution had been embraced to main- 
tain the ſupremacy of the Britiſh le- 
giſlaturt in every part of the empire; 


and that in the ſupport of ſo juſt a 


determination, no doubt was entertaige 
of their warmelt concurrence. 

The addreſs was in conformity to 
the ſentiments expreſſed in the ſpeech, 
and voted by a prodigivns majority. 
But they who were of a different opi- 
nion, exerted the mliclves on this occa- 
ſion with uncommon vigour ; and 
though borue down by the weight of 
numbers, did not feem inclined to 
give up any part of the contelt upon 
that account. The refuſal of their 
concurrence was founded on the ne- 
ceſſity of a direct cxamination of what 
the preceding Parliament had done, 
before they ventured to give it their 
approbation. 

To require them to give their ſanc- 
tion to the plans in agitation among 
miniſters, was an attempt to impoſe 
upon their common ſenſe and experi- 
ence, It was inviting them to add 
fuel to a fire that was conſuming one 
of the nobleſt monuments of Britiſh 
genius and induſſey. America was 
now, it clearly appeared, to be de- 
voted to miniſlerial vengeance, for 
having fally proved the incompeteney 
of the ſchemes that were now in pro- 
ſecution, With what preſumption 
had its immediate fall been forctold, 
beneath the terrors awaiting the arma- 
ments that had been ſent forth? But 


had any fupplicating voice beeu heard 


among the Americans? Were they 
not, on the contraty, ſtanding in a 
firm and compact array, prepared to 
meet our utmoſt wrath, and full of 
contidence in the juſlice of their cauſe. 
It were 1mprudent in the extreme, 
with ſuch a liglit before them, to go 

| forward 
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forward without enquiring how far 
they were warranted in taking fv 
ſerious a ſtep. Speed was only ad- 
vitable in the execution of deligus 
maturely weighed ; but no delibera- 
tion had preceded thole of which mi- 
niſtry demanded their approbation. 

Thoſe deſigus had bitherto been 
attended with a Kind of fatality, 
Whatever had been done in conle- 
quence of them, had invariably been 
productive of miſchief, Was it cou— 
fiteut with prudence to petlilt in a 
ſyſtem not one part of which had an- 
ſwered expectation ? 

To theſe ohjections it was anſwered, 
that the behaviour of America was ſo 
diſrefpc&ttui, and even fo threatening, 
that it would argue a total want of 
ſpirit to let it pals without notice. lt 
was nugatory to ſay that the Ameri— 
cans were perſuaded of the equity of 
their cauſe. This was an argument 
that might as jullly be pleaded in 
juſtification of Great Britain. But 
who was, in ſuch a conteil, to decide 
of its tectitude or impropricty|? It 
Britain ought not, had America a 
better title? The comelt was now 
chiefly from that quarter. It. began 
about the right oft Great Britain to 
impoſe taxes upon America. An 
compliance with the wilhes of Ame- 
rica, Great Britain virtuouſly relio- 
quiſhed this right, by repealing every 
money act ſaving one. That oe was 
the leaſt material of any; its produce 
was a mere trifle ; it was «cxcepted 
for no other reaſon than to preterve 
the honour of the nation: the Ame— 
ricaus knew it; but nothing would 
fatisty the Americans; their pride, 
an obſtinacy diſdained to feel for the 
honour of Brita'n ; an unlimited ſub- 
miiliou to their demands, was the 
ſole condition upon winci they de— 
clared themſelves willin g to be recon- 
ciled. In private quarrels, individuals 
that meant reconciliation, wet each 
other halt way: the party that reful- 
ed was always confidercd as the n oſt 
blameable. Now Britain lad gone 


more than half this way; ſhe had 
gone almuſt the whole ; but Ames» 
rica had not moved a lingle ſtep from 
the ground upon which ſhe ſtood at 
firſt ; ſhe ſeemed iniperiouſly to wait 
for a total unreſcrved acquicſcence 
in her defires on the part of Britain, 
This was a faithful portraiture of the 
reſpective pofition of the two con- 
tendants. Would any man that wiſhe 
ed well to the reputation of Britain, 
require that ſhe ſhou!d humbly fubmit 
to the dictates of America? All had 
been done that could be expected by 
the friends of America: all had been 
ſacrificed, the honour of Britain ex- 
cepted : Heaven forbid that alſo ſhould 
be given up to the haughtineſs of the 
Americans. They alone had protract- 
ed the conteſt by refuling all condeſ- 
cendence, while Britain made fo 
many conceſſions. Such a diſſimili— 
tude of behaviour made it otceſlary 
for Britain to alter both her ſtile aud 
conduct. She no longer exaCted taxes 
from America ; ſhe demanded ho- 


mage and reſpect ; ſhe felt herſelf in- 


ſulted, and expected a reparation of 
the honour : ſhe was not only the 
parent, but the protecting ſtate ; this 
gave her a ſuperiority which incon— 
tellably empowered her to look for 
deference aud condeſcenhior in her 
dependants. The very nature of the 
diſpute was totally changed. Ames» 
rica having refaſed the moſt lender 
acknowledgment of the ſovereignty 
of Britain that could in the preſent 
circumſtances have been required, 
was guilty of a wiiful and daring af- 
front which, merited a confpicuous 
chaſtiſement. Were Britain to re- 
frain from jafliͤing it, ber ſpirit 
and her power would equally be 
queſtioned; and it ſhe delaied it, the 
evi] would accumulate by an increaſe 
of inſolenee on the part of the Co- 
lonies, and on contempt on that of 
the E e an vations, which had al- 
ready teitifed their ſurpriſe at the 
Patience aud inaction of the Britiſh 
miulllere, 
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miniſters, under ſuch repeated provo- 
cations. 

Such were the debates upon this ad- 
dreſs: which were equally ſpirücd in 
both Houſes ; but it was carried in the 
Houſe of Cummons by two hundred 
and (ixty-four, againſt teventy-three ; 
and in the Houlc of Lords by fixty+ 
three to thirteen. 

The oppolition in Parliament was in 
the mean time ſtrongly ſeconded by the 
merchants of London and Briſtol trad- 
ing to Ameſſca. As they were tully 
appriſed of the conſequences that mult 
neceſſarily enſue from a perſeverance in 
the hollile meaſures reſolved upon with 
North America, and deeply intereſted 
in ſuch an event, they exerted their 
whole iuflucnce to avert it. They pre} 
pared a repreſentation of the diſtreſſes 
they would unavoidably ſuffer from ſuch 
meaſures, and pointed out circumltan- 
tially the variousdetriments that would 
ariſe from them to the public, and how 
dearly the proſecution of them mult be 
paid for, 

This oppolition was attended with 
another of no leſs weight and conſe- 
quence» The late Lord Chatham, had 
for ſeveral years lived a retircd life, re- 
mote from the buſy ſcenes ia which he 
had long ated ſo cunſpicuous a part. 
But his appreheuſivns of the danger 
impending on the ſtate now brought 
bim again from his retreat. "Though 
from ſeveral cauſes his popularity was 
diminiſhed, aud his power much leſ- 
ſeued, yet the native dignity of his ſu- 
perior genius, and the remembrance of 
the illullrious part he had acted in the 
ſcrvice of his country, could not fail 
to procure him attention and influence 
to which ever fide. he might ſeem to in- 


celine. He appeared in the Houle of 


Lords on the firſt day of their meeting 
ter the Chriſtmas teceſs. He beganhis 
ſpecch by a total diflent from the plan 
purſued in America by the miniſtry, 
and moved for an addrels to the King, 
immediately to recal the troops from 
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Boiton, as a neceſſary ſtep to all recon» 
cilation. ** An hour now loſt,” ſaid 
he, „ in allaying the ferment in Ame- 
rica, might produce years of calamity, 
as the ſituat ion of the troops rendered 
them and the Americans continually 
liable to events which would cut off 
the poſſibility of a reconciliation. By 
withdrawing them, a proof of confi- 
dence and good will would be given on 
our ſide, that would remove jealouſy 
and ſuſpicion on the other. This was 
a preliminary ſtep of an indiſpenſible 
nature, and which muſt be taken pre- 
vious to all others. It would be the 
ſetting of our foot on the threſhold of 
peace.” He animadverted in the ſe- 
vereſt terms upon the conduct of mini- 
try. He accuſed them of having de- 
ceived the nation, by miſrepreſenting 
the ſituation of the colonies, and by 
impreſſing people with an idea, that 
the diſputes and diſturbances among 
them were the affairs of Boſton only, in 
which the reſt were unconcerned, and 
which a ſingle regiment would ſuffice 
to quell, He pointedly reprobated the 
whole ſyſtem of acts and regulations 
lately paſſed reſpecting them, He con- 
tended not, he ſaid, for indulgence, but 
juſtice, to America, If we conſuited 
our intereſt or our dignity, the firſt 
advances to peace and concord ſhould 
come from us; as conecſſion always 
comes with a better grace, and more 
ſalutary effe&s, from a ſuperior. He 
warned them to retract in time, leit 
unfortunate accidents ſhould compel 
them to ſubmit to the diſgraceful ne- 
ceſſity of yielding through force, what 
they might have had the credit of 
granting through kindneſs. He con- 
cluded a long and animated ſpeech u- 
pon this important occaſion, in the 
following bold and ſtriking manner;— 
« If the miniſters,” ſaid he, “ thus 
perſevere in miſadviſing and miſlead · 
ing the King, I will not ſay t hat they 
can alienate the aſſections of his ſub- 
jects from his crown ; but L will 
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affirm they will make the crown not 
worth his wearing :—| will not ſay 


that the King is betrayed, but I will 


pronounce that the kingdom is un- 
done.“ 

The efforts of Lord Chatham in 
favour of the Americans, availed them 
npthing. Coercion was now deciſively 
reſolved upon by the majority, and 19 
other plan was allowed to be admiſſible, 
They renewed all the arguments tend- 
zog to criminate America, and to juſ- 
tify the conduct of miniltry, The time 
was now arrived, ſaid they, for a final 
reſolution not only to be taken, but 
enforced. Parliament is determined 
to be obeyed ; America refuſes obedi- 
ence ; what then but force can decide ? 
To poſtpone coercion after ſo many 
threats, would be derogating from the 
national dignity. Delays in ſo urgent 
a buſineſs would defeat it without re- 
medy, as the Americans were daily in- 
creaſing their preparationsand ſtrength 
to encounter it. Years had elapſed 
ſince it had been the duty of Great 
Britain to employ her ſuperiority of 
means in cruſhing this rebellious ſpirit: 
ſhe had ſuffered it already to go too 
far. But if relying on the groundleſs 
hope that America might be reclaimed 
by other mealures, ſhe neglected thoſe 
of compullion, ſhe would only render it 
a talk of more diſſiculty to employ them 


ſuccelſsſully in future, as ſhe would cer- 


tainly find to her coft, that ſhe muſt 
employ them at laſt, however unwill:ng, 
if ſhe meant to retain any power over 
the Colonics. After a violent contclt, 
ſupported chiefly by a repetition of 
what had fo frequently been urged, che 
motion was rejected by a majority of 
ſixty-eight to eighteen, 

In the mean time, the merchants 
apd manufacturers throughout the 
Hugdom, in imitation of thule of Lone 
don and Briſtol, laid a variety ot peti- 
tions beſore Parliament agaiuit the 
hoſtile projects of the miniitry 1c {pec- 
ting America. The treatment of tLete 
petitions was remarkable ; tlicy wer: 


highly diſpleaſing to the people in 
power, as tending direcliy to defeat all 
the purpoſes they had ſo much at 
heart; but as they could not be re- 
jected with a high band, without add- 
ing conſiderably to the multitude who 
oppoled the miniſtry, a committee was 
appointed to take them into contidera- 
tion, which was not to take place till 
after a previous committee on the af- 
fairy of America, The reaſon aſſigned 
for ſeparating theſe two objects, was, 
that the conſideration of commercial, 
ought not to interfere with political 
matters ; each of theſe being ſufficient- 
ly perplexing, without other embarraſl. 
ments, While the attention of the 
Houſe was taken up with the one, it 
ought not therefore to be diſtracted by 
the other: both together would puzzle 
and perplex : but aſunder, would be 
diſcuſſed with much more eaſe and 
per{picuity. But oppoſition would not 
admit of ſuch a reatoning. To diſunite 
politics from commerce, in treating of 
the buſineſs of America, wcre dividing, 
in a manrer, the body from the ſoul, 
To what purpole ſhould we concern 
ourfelves about America, unleſs it 
were for the ſake of commerce ? But 
were it otherwiſe, there was no claſy 
of men whoſe correſpondence aſſiſted 
more in the illuſtration of political 
knowledge than that of merchants 
they correſponded upon all ſubjects 
neceſlary for each others information; 
among theſe the political occurrences 
of the times conſtituted a principal 
part; as according to theſe, they re- 
gulated their mercantile proceedings“ 
To exclude the intelligence that mull 
ariſe from blending commerce with 


-politics, would therefore be extremely 


unwiſe, eſpecially in a caſe where they 
wer? ſo intimately linked as in all that 
related to the Britiſh Colonies. To 
deter the hearing of theſe petitions 
till the other committee had ſat, was 
in cllect to reject them. They were 
intended as riaaſons to influence that 
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very committee againſt the propoſals 
of miniftry. The truth was, they were 
dreaded as the moſt formidable objec- 
tionsto theſe propoſals, and were not, 
tor that reaſon, to be permitted to en- 
ter the liſts, till the enemy they were 
to combat, had moved off the ficld 
triumphantly, under pretence that no 
antagoniſt ' appeared to oppoſe them. 
But the Houſe of Commons was e- 
qually deciſive for miniſterial meaſures 
with the Honſe of Lords. The queſ- 
tion was garried in their favour by one 
hundred and nincty-ſeven, agaiult 
eighty-one. 

In conſequence of this deeiſion, the 
peticions that had been preſented from 
London, Briſtol, Liverpool, Man- 
cheſter, Norwich, Birmingham, Glaſ- 
gow, and other commercial towns, 


were ſucceſſively conſigned to, what 


was then humourouſly entitled, the 
Committee of Oblivion. 

The merchauts of London however 
were determined not to give up a con- 
telt of ſo weighty a kind, without tel- 
tifying to the world how much they 
thought the proceedings of adminil- 


tration were contrary to ſound policy. 


Ti.cy drew up a kind of proteſt, in 
which they aſſęrted, that the connec- 
tion between Great Britain and A- 


merica was principally of a commerci- 


al nature, as the benefits derived from 
it to cach were chiefly ſuch. During 


a century, and more, the wiſdom of 


Parliament had been perpetually em- 
ployed in encreafing and encouraging 
te trade carried on between them, as 
an object of the laſt importance. That 
the manifold regulations adopted for 
the mutual proſperity of the Colonies 
and the mother country, formed the 
great political chain that united them 
to cach other. Queſtions of commerce 
aud policy, wherein, both are concern - 
ed, ought therefore never to be divid- 
ed, but examined jointly, as compoſ- 
ing a whole, of which the parts can 
never be well perceived, unlets they 
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the indignity offered to fo reſpectable 


open its eyes to the iniquity of their 


are placed in one point of view. This 
remonſtrauce was preſented on the day 
appointed for the previous committee 
to take place. — It wa; warmly ſecon- 
ded by the oppoſition, who inſiſled on 


a body as the merchants of London, 
in referring the petition to a mock ex- 
amination. A direct refuſal would 
have been leſs mortifying. 

Never did miniftry and oppoſition 
engage with ſo much warmth as onthe 
pteſent occaſion. The latter, who felt 
how light they were in the ſcale of 
power, exerted all their eloquence and 
abilities in order to render their an- 
tagoniſts odious. They repreſented 
them as incapable, neglectful, and in- 
conſiſtent ; and the acts framed under 
their auſpices, as the offspring ot falſe 
in ſormation and ignorance. They 
were threatened with a ſevere ven- 
geance, when the day ſhould come, as 
it muit at laſt, that the nation would 


adminiſtration. The laſt Parliament 
was deſcribed as deeply participating 
of their guilt ; and no language was 
ſpared in drawingitin the molt defama- 
tory colours. Among a variety of 
charges, one in particluar ſpecified, 
that it began its political life with a 
violation of the ſacred right of election 
in the caſe of Middleſex, that it: died 
in the act of Popery, by eſtabliſhing 
the Romiſh religion in Canada, and 
had left a rebellion in America, as a 
legacy to the nation. The final con- 
cluGon of this ſcene of altefcation and 
inveteracy was, the rejection of the 
motion in favour of the merchants pe- 
tition by a diviſion of two hundred and 
fifty to eighty-nine. 

But oppolition was not -alone in 
this day of trial. America ſeconded 
them ftrenuouſly in the perſons of her 
agents, one of whom, on this memor- 
able occaſion, was Doctor Franklin, 
whoſe genius and abilities had, at the 
time of the Ramp act, been ſo ſucceſſ< 
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fully exerted in the ſervice of his 
country. 

Theſe gentlemen preſented a peti- 
tion, originally addrefſed by the Ame- 
rican Congreſs to the King, who had 
referred it to Parliament. 

Hereupon a violent debate imme- 
diately aroſe, No petition, it was ar- 
gued, could be received from the con- 
tinental Congreſs. It was no legal 
body ; and to admit of any hearing on 
their behalf, would be a fort of recog- 
nition of their legality. The general 
Aſſemblies, and their agents, were 
the only lawful repreſentatives of the 
Colonies : none elſe could be admit- 
ted. And, after an inefſectual ſtrug- 
gle, the American agents had the mor- 
tification of ſceing the petitioa rejec- 
ted by a majority of two hundred and 
eighteen to ſixty- eight. 

Ia the mean time a conciliatory 
lan was preparing by the Earl of 
hatham. Preſerving the undaun- 

tedneſs and perſeverance of his cha- 
racer, he reſolutely determined to ex- 
ert his whole abilities 'in oppoſition to 
the hoſtile ſchemes propoſed by miniſ- 
try. To this effect, he laid before the 
Houſe of Lords a bill, the intent of 
which was to ſettle the troubles in 
America, and to affert, at the ſame 


time, the ſupreme legiſlative authority, 


and ſuperintending power of Great 
Britain over the Colonies. He requeſ- 
ted the Houſe, in the moſt carneſt and 
pathetic terms, fincerely to aſſiſt in ſo 
ſalutary a work ; to lay aſide the pre- 
judices of party, aud to conſider well 
the importance of the ſubject before 
them. 

The contents of this famous hill were, 
a ſpecific acknowledgment of the ſu- 
premacy of the legiſlature, and the 


ſuperiatending power of the Britiſh 


Parliament. It declared that no taxes 
or charges ſhould be levied in à merica 
but with the free conſent of their Afſ- 
ſemblies. It afferted a right in the 


Crown to keep and ſtation a military 
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force eſtabliſhed by law, ia any part of 
its dominions ; but declared, that it 
could not be lawfully employed to en- 
force implicit aad illegal ſubmiſhon. It 
authoriſed the holding of a Congreſs in 
order to recognize the ſupreme ſover- 
eignty of Great Britain over the Col- 
onies, and to ſettle, at the ſame time, 
an annual revenue upon the Crown, 
diſpoſable by Parliament and applica- 
ble to the exigencies of the nation. On 
complying with theſe conditions, the 
acts complained of by Congreſs were 
to be ſuſpended, with every other 
meaſure pointed out as a grievance ; 
and the conſtitution of their govern- 
ments to remaia as fettled by their 


charters. But this bill, of which the 


illuſtrious framer had conceived ſo 
much hopes, met with the fate of every 
propoſal that had been made in favour 
of America. It was oppoſcd with uni- 
verſal violence condemned without re- 
ſerve, pronounced at once totally in- 
admiſſible, and was ultimately over- 
thrown by a great majority, 

The determination to oppoſe all 
conciliatory meaſures was equally re- 
markable in the Houſe of Commons. 
A petition was preſented to it by the 
proprietors of a in the Well Ju- 
dia Wands, repreſenting their alarm at 
the aſſociation of the American Colo- 
nies, and at their intended ſtoppage of 
all trade with the Engliſu iſlands. 
Should this be carricd into execution, 
which it certainly would, if Parlia« 
ment did not repeal the acts they com- 
plained of, the fituation of the iſlands 
would become very calamitous. The 
property of Britain in the Welt India 
iflands ainounted to more than thirty 
millions. A fund of ſeveral other milli- 


ons was employed in this trade: it 


was of the moſt extenſive nature; all 
quarters of the globe were concerned 
in it; the returns centered in Britain, 
and were an immenſe addition to its 
intrinſic opulence. The ſhipping was 
an object of ſtill greater conſideration, 
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by the vaſt number of ſeamen which 
in conſtantly maintained. But the 
Welt Indies, however wealthy, did 
not produce the neceſſaries of life in 
ſufficient abundance for their inhabi- 
tants. Large importations were con- 
tiavally wanted, which North Ameri- 
ca was the only place to ſupply : were 
they to be cut off from a communica- 
tion with that contineat, they would 


ſhortly be reduced to the utmolt dil- 


treſs. 

This petition, however did not al- 
ter the diſpolition of thoſe who ſup- 
ported the miviſlry. They feemed 
reſolved to treat all petitions as the 
contrivance of faction. Ihe general 
ideas of thoſe who approved of coer- 
cive meaſures, was that however in- 
convenient, they ought not to be re- 
tarded by ſuch a contideration. Hoſ- 
tilities were neceſſarily attended with 
a varictyof diſagreeable circumſtances ; 


but theſe ovght nevertheleſs to be ſub- 


mitted to, ſooner than put up with 
humiliations and difgraces : which, 


in the end, often detrimented a nation 


more than war itſelf. 
In the mean time, it was become 


neceſſary to let the nation be fully ap- 


prized of the ultimate reſolves of mini- 
ſtry reſpecting America, This was 
done iu the Houſe of Commons, by a 
long ſpeech, wherein the preſent cir- 
cumſtances of affairs in America were 
detailed with great accuracy. The 
The behaviour of the different Colo- 
nies were pointed out, and the con- 
duct neceſſary to be obſerved with 
. each. I he univerſal fermentation pre- 
vailing among them, was aſflerted to 
proceed from unwarrantable arts aud 
practices to diſpoſe them againſt the 
ruling powers in Britain. It was aſ- 
ſerted too, that notwithſtanding all 
their complaints, the public charges 
borne by individuals in America, were 
on the Gticteſt computation, not more 
than one to fifty, when compared with 
what was paid by individuals in Eng- 
land. Ss immenſe a diſparity, remov- 
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ed at once all reafons for gomplaining. 
Nothing but a ſettled determination 
to quarrel with the parent ſtate, could 
induce the Americans to perſiſt in 
their diſobedience to the lawful injune- 
tions laid upon them, which were nei- 
ther injudicious nor oppreſſive ; but 
on the contrary, framed with all poſ- 
ſible lenity, and counterabalanced by 
advantages which were not poſſeſſed 
by the inhabitants of Great Britain. 
It was therefore a ſpirit of reſiſt anee 
that animated America, and not a diſ- 
content at oppreſſions, which it was 
plein did not exiſt. Upon this ground 
the quarrel now ſtood; and every mea» 
ſure ao adopted ſhould be founded 


- upon that idea. This, in the miniſ- 


ter's own words, © was the great bar- 
rier which diſonited both countries; 
and on this ground alone of reſiſtance 
and denial, he would raiſe every ar- 
gument leading to the motion he in- 
tended to — for an addreſs to the 
King, and for a conference with the 
Lords, that it might be the joint ad- 
dreſs of both Houſes.” The meas» 
ſures now propoſed to the Houſe, 
were to ſend a greater force to Ame- 
rica, and to paſs a temporary act, ſuſ- 
pending all the foreign trade of the 
different Colonies of New England, 
and particularly the Newfoundland 
fiſhery, until they conſented to ac- 
knowledge the ſupreme authority of 
the Britiſh legiſlature, pay obedience 
t » the laws of this realm, and make a 
due ſubmiſſion to the King ; upon do- 
ing ot which theſe re{trictions ſhould 
be taken off, and their real grievances, 
upon making proper application, 
ſhould be redreſſed. The expreſſions 
of miniſtry were very clear and explicit 
upon this occaſion. New England, 
they ſaid, as molt culpable, was juſtly 
ſingled out as an object of puniſhment. 
The other Colonies, as leſs faulty, 
would, it was hoped, be brought back 
with leſs cumpultion. But * the queſ- 
tion now lay within a very narrow 
compaſs : it was imply, whether we 

L 2 would 
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would abandon all claims on the Co- 
lonies, and give up, at once, all the ad- 
vantages ariſing from our ſovereignty, 
and the commerce dependent on it ; 
or whether we ſhould reſort to the 
meaſures indiſpenſably neceſſary to en- 
ſure both?“ The addreſs voted in 
conſequence of the minitterial motion 
fully coincided with all his views. It 
repreſented the Colony of Maſſachuſct 
to be in actual rebellion, and encourag- 
ed by the other Colonies. It declar- 
ed the reſolution of Parliament to 
maintain the ſupreme authority of the 
Britiſh legiſlature in every part of the 
King's dominions. It beſought him 
to enforce this authority by the power 
conſtitutionally lodged in his hands ; 
and aſſured him of their concurrence, 
at all hazards, to ſapport him 1a the 
proſecutiou of ſuch meaſures. 

An addreſs of this kind was in effect 
a declaration of war againſt America. 
It was conſidered as ſuch by the oppo- 
ſition, and the conſequences which it 
would have, were pointed out with the 
utmoſt freedom. Some, indeed, con» 
tended that the accuſation of rebellion 
fixed upon the Province of Maflachu- 
ſet, was falſe : the people there had 


done no more than what the conſtitu-, 


tion allowed: they had reſiſted arbi- 
trary meaſures, after the examples that 
had ſo frequently been ſet them at 
home. 

After a long and violent altercation, 
the queſtion was carried for the ad- 
dreſs by a diviſion of two hundred aud 
ninety-fix, to one hundred and fix. 

The minority made a motion how- 
ever ſhortly after, to re-commit the 
addreſs. It was argued that the con- 
ſequence that would probably reſult 
from the proſecution of the mea- 
ſures it recommended, impelled them 
to ſolicit the Houſe for a re-confier> 
ation of it: they appeared of ſuch 
magnitude, that no time or attention 
could be mifemployed in a freſh in- 
veltigation. A recapitulation fol- 
towed of the dangers that would iu- 


eviably attend a war with America. 
"The likelihood of other powers inter- 
kering, and the immenſe rilks we 
ſhould incur for the ſake of an object 
far beneath ſuch a terrible comen- 
tion, 

A long debate followed this motion 
and was {ſupported throughout with 
all the abilitics and eloquence of the 
two contending parties. The truth 
was, they both felt the maguitude 
and importance of the queſtion befure 
them: fo great a one had not been 


agitated in Parliament during the 


preſent century. All that mais of 
argumentation was re-produced on 


this occaſion, which had compoſed 


the materials of the numberlels debates 
that had filled both Houſcs ot Farlia- 
ment during the laſt ten years, and had 
been repeated all over the nation to no 


other purpoſe than to breed ill blood 


among the diſputants. | 

All the refiltance and diſturbances 
in America, were imputed to the 
oppoſitition in plain and explicit terms. 
A factious republican ſpirit was gone 
forth, that actuated every writer aud 
ſpeaker in the American cauſe; it 
filled the nation with diſloyalty, and 
the Houſe with incendiaricss Ame- 
rica, it was ſaid, would never have 
hoiſted the ſtandard of rebellion, if 
the trumpet of ſedition had not been 
heard io Britain. This violent de- 
bate laſted till three o'clock in the 
morning, when the motion. for recom- 
mitting the addreſs was rejected by 
two hundred and eighty-eight, againſt 
one hundred and five. 

Thus terminated the moſt impor-— 
tant bulineſs that had, in the me— 
mory of man, engaged the attention 
of the Britiſh Parliament. Not only 
the natives of this country, but all 


Europe was impatient to learn the 


deciſion of this great queſtion. While 
it was impending, the foreign miniſters 
in London were continually employed 
in watching the mutions of admini- 
ration, and the dcbatcs of Paliar- 
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ment : they juſtly conſidered it as 
pregnant with confequences that might 
eventually give a new tura to the face 
of all Europe. 

On the very next day a conference 
was held between the two Houſes, 
wherein they both agreed to unite in 
the addreſs, 

In the mean time petitions had 
been prepared by the. London mer- 
chants, trading to America, and from 
thoſe conceracd in the Weft India 
trade, to be laid before the Houſe of 
Lords. The Marquis of Rockingham, 
as the principal peer in the oppoſition, 
was applied to on this occation to pre- 
ſent them, but he was prevented by a 
previous motion in favour of the ad- 
dreſs. This however did not hinder 
a long debate concerning the propriety 
and neceſſity of receiving them. It 
was carried on with no leſs heat and 
animoſity of expreſſion than that which 
had taken place the day before in the 
Houte of Commons. 

The whole night was W in 
this debate; it concluded with the 
total defeat of the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham's motion : the number for him 
were only twenty nine, thoſe againſt 
him one hundred and four. This de- 
feat produced a remarkable proteſt, 
drawn up with uncommon energy, and 
which ſtrongly characterized the tem- 
per of the oppolition at that period, 
It concluded in the following words, 
which may be conlidered as a lummary 
of the ſentiments entertained by the 
opponents to miniltry, both in Parlia- 
ment, and throughout the nation. 

„he means of enforcing the au- 
thority of the Britiſh legiſlature is con- 
fided to perſons who have hitherto 
uſed no eſſectual means of concihating, 
or of reducing thoſe who oppoſe that 
authority, This appears in the con- 
ſtant failure of all their projects, the 


inſufaciency of all their information, - 


and the diſappointment of all the 
hopes which they have for ſeveral years 
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held out to the public. Parliament 
has never refuſed any of theit propo- 
ſals, and yet our affairs have procced- 
ed from bad to worſe, until we have 
been brought, ſtep by lep, to that 
{tate of confulion and violence, which 
was the natural reſult of deſperate 
meaſures. 

We therefore proteſt againſt ag 
addreſs founded on no proper Par- 
liamentary information, which was 
introduced by refuſing to ſuffer the 
preſentation of petitions againit it, 
(although it be the undoubted right 
of the ſubject to preſent the ſame} 
which followed the rejection of every 
mode of conciliation ;- which holds 
out no ſubſtantial offer of redrefs of 
grievances, and which promiſes ſup- 
port to thoſe miniſters who have in- 
flamed America, and groſsly miſcon+ 
ducted the affairs cf Great Britain.“ 

The addreſs thus jointly voted by 
both Houſes, was carried to the 
throne, and an{wered with an aflurance 
of taking due meaſures to enfurce its 
contents, and a meſſage, exhorting 
Parliament to make ſpcedy proviſion 
for the effeQually carrying into exe- 
cution the meaſures they recommend- 
cd. f 
After providing a military force to 
be ſtationed at Boulton, it was per- 
ceived that farther mealures would be 


. neceflary to execute the plan propoſed. 


Soldiers might quell inſurrections and 
inſults, but could not enforce the ob- 
ſervance of laws and regulations, with- 
out the intervention of the magiltracyz 
and it was evident that no affiltauce of 
this kind was to be expected from the 
people of Maſſachuſet. Ihey beheld 
with filent abhorrence the coercive 
{cheme that had been formed to com- 
pel their obedience to the injunctions 
of the Britiſh legiſlature. Thoughthey 
abllained from the active refiltance, 
they were determined to throw every 
impediment ia the way of compullong 
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and if they could not face it openly, 
ro fatigue it by indirect and ſecret 
oppoſition. The difficulty lay in pro- 
caring aſſiſtance from the inferior 
body of Magiltrates ; as few of them 
were well-wiſhers to the meaſures in 
agitation, it was found impracticable 
to employ them in theic execution z 
yet it was only through ſuch means 
thecommonalty was to be brought to 
a ſtate of regular aud peaceable obedi - 
enc e. 

An indiſſoluble adherence to each 
other among all orders and elaſſes in 
Maſſachiifet, rendered it impoſſible to 
frek for co operation among them, and 
as the miaillry was fully determined to 
proceed on the plan of coercion, the 
only method remaining to make it eſ- 
fectual, was to extend it in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to affect indiſcriminately all the 
inhabitants of the Province without 
except ion. By including them in one ge · 
neral puniſhmenc, it would become the 
tereſt of all to conform unanimoully 
to the laws enacted for them, in order 
the more ſpeedily to procure its re- 
woral. 

For this purpoſe a bill was brought 
into Parliament, the purport of which 
was to reſtrain the commerce of the 
four Provinces of New Eogland to 
Great Britain, Ireland, and the Eng- 
Itth iſlands in the Welt Indies, and to 
prohibit them from carrying on tbe 
filhery at Newfoundland. The reaſons 
alledged in ſupport of this propoſal 
were, that as the Colonies had entered 
into agreements not to trade with 
Britain, we were entitled to prevent 
them from trading with any other 
country. Their charter reſtricted 
them to the act of navigation ; the re- 
laxation from jt were favours, to which 
by their diſobedieace they had no fur- 
ther pretence, The Newfoundland 
Hiherics were the ancient property of 
Great Britain, and diſpoſable there» 
fore at her will and diſciction :; it was 
nd more than juſt to deprive rebel of 
the uſe of them. Though the other 


* 


Provinces of New England did not 
ſeem directly concerned in the rebel- 
lion, yet the Britiſh government was fo 


little reſpected there, that the y deſery- 


ed little more indulgence than that of 
Maſſachuſet. In New Hampſhire, the 
populace had ſeized upon a powder 
magazine, in one of the King's forts ; 
and from the neighbourhood of that 
Province, anè the temper of its inlia- 
bitants, the act would be eluded, unleſs 
they were included in it, Conne d cut 
manifeſted the ſame diſpoſition. — Upon 
the report of a fray between the ſol- 
diery and the people of Boſton, that 
Province roſe in great numbers, and 
marched directly to their aſſiſtance. 
This ſhowed at once what we bad to 
expect from that quarter. As an el- 
leviation of the ſeverity of this act, it 
was propoſed, that all perſons ſhould 
be excepted from it whoſe good be- 
haviour the Governor of the Province 
would certificate, or who ſhould ſub- 
ſcribe a teſt acknowledging the rights 
of Parliament. 


This bill after long debates, was 


carried for miniſtry by two bundred 


and Gixty-one votes againſt cighty-five, 

A petition againſt it was, however, 
preſented by the London merchants 
concerned in the American trade: It 
was principally founded on the dan- 
ger that would accruc to the ſiſheries 
of Great Britain from ſuch a prohi- 
bition. . But in order, at the ſame 
time, to counteract the general intent 
of the petition agaiult the bill, a ſe» 
cond petition was preſeuted by the 
merchants and principal iuhabitants 
of the town of Poole, in direct op- 
poſition to that from London, 

This petition repreſented that the 
reſtrictions intended that the biil a- 
gaivſtl the New England fiſhery, would 
not prove any wiſe detrimental to the 
trade of England, which was fully 
able with proper exertions to ſupply 
the demands of foreign markets. tbe 
The produce of this fiſhery already 
exceed half a million, the whole of 
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which centered in Dritain ; whereas 
much of the profits of the fiſheries 
carried on by the Colonies, remained 
abroad. What materially rendered 
the Britiſh Newfoundland fiſhery more 
beneficial to this country than that of 
New Eugland, was that it bred a great 
number of hardy ſeamen, peculiarly 
fit tor the ſervice of the navy ; whereas 
the New England ſeamen are by act 
of Parliament, exempted from being 
preſſed. 

This bill produced a remarkable 
proteit in the Houſe of Peers. The 
Lords who framed it, ſpoke with un- 
common feverity of the ſyſtem on 
which the bill was founded. That 
government ſaid they, which attempts 
to preſerve its authority by deſtroying 
the trade of its ſubjects, and by involy- 
ing the innocent and guilty in a com- 


mon ruin, if it acts from a choice of 


ſuch means, confeſſes itſelf unworthy ; 
if from inability to find any other, ad- 
mits itſelf wholly incompetent to the 
end of its inſtitution. They accuſed 
the miniſtry of endeavouring to pur- 
chaſe the nation's conſent to this act, 
by promiſing them the ſpoils of the 
New England fiſhery. This they ſaid, 
was a ſcheme. full of weakneſs and 
indecency, of indecency, becauſe it 
may be ſuſpected that the deſire of the 
confiſcation has created the guilt ; and 


79 
of weakneſs, becauſe it ſuppoſes that 


whatever is taken from the Colonies, 
is of courſe to be transferred to our- 
ſelves.” 

This proteſt took ſevere notice of 
an opinion, which ſome perſons labour- 
ed induſtrioufly to circulate through- 
out the nation; and which has been 
maintained in both Houſes of Parlia- 
ment. This was the aſſertion of which 
notice has been already taken, that the 
Americans wanted ſpirit to go through 
what they had undertaken ; and that 
Britain wonld find them an eaſy con- 
queſt, An opinion of this kind was 


| repreſented by the friends of America, 


as highly unbecoming ſuch an aſſem- 
bly as that wherein it had been deliver- 
ed. It was not ſupported by truth, 
and could only be viewed as theeffufion 
ot party reſentment ; it was thrown 
out in the heat of debate, as an induce- 
ment to coincide with the meaſures in 
agitation, and to remove all apprehen- 
Gon of the danger which might ariſe 
from their proſecution. lt was like- 
wiſe imprudent and unadviſed, as it 
tended, in caſe of coercive meaſures, to 
ſlacken the care and ſolicitude with 
which they ought to be purſued ; and 
to occaſion remiflacſs in our Admirals 
and Generals,ffrom a perſuaſion of the 
inſignificancy of the enemy to be eu- 
countered, 


CHAP. 


Warlike preparations again/t A nerica.Conſideration of ſeveral 
Remonſtrances of Petitions. —Farther reſtrictions on the Ameri- 


can trade, c. 


'S REAT Britain having now 
F taken her final reſolutiongminil- 
try was employed in making thoſe 
preparations that were judged requilite 
to carry it into execution. The num- 
ber of troops intended for New Eng- 
Iand amounted to ten thouſand men. 
This, according to the opinion of thoſe 
military men who were conſulted upon 
this occaſion, appeared a force fully 
ſufficient to execute the meaſures of 
government, 

But before the ſcene of ation was 
entered upon, the miniſtry reſolved 
once more to attempt a recunciliativn 
with America. A motion was ac- 
cordingly made in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, importing, that when the Go- 
vernor, Council, and Aſſembly of any 
of the Colonies, ſhall propoſe to make 
proviſion, according to their reſpective 
eireumſtances, for the common defence, 
ſuch proportion to be raiſed under 
the authority of the Colony, and dif- 
poſable by Parliament; and ſhall en- 
gage to provide for the ſupport of the 
civil government, and the adminiltra- 
tion of jultice, it will then be proper, if 
ſuch propofal ſh>uld be approved of 
by the King in Parliament, to forbear 
levying or impoliag any taxes on that 
Colony ; thoſe duties excepted, that 
may be expedient to impole for the 
regulation of commerce, the net pro- 
duce of which ſhall be carried to the 
account of the Colony where it is 
raiſed. 

his motion was grounded on the 
ſinccte delire of giving America full 


proof how far it was from the inten- 
tions of Britain to adopt harſh mea» 
ſures, if they could poſſibly be avoided. 
Parliament, in its late addreſs to the 
Throne reſpecting the Colonies, not 
only meant to ſhow its final determi- 
nation to ſupport the claims of Great 
Britain, at all hazards, but alſo its 
willingneſs, upon proper conceſſions, 
to reſtore America to her favour. 'Vhat 
notwithſtanding the Britiſh legiſlature 
could not give up the right of tax- 
ation, yet if the Americans would 
propoſe ſuch a mode of contribution, 
as might at once be agreeable to 
themſelves, and auſwer the end of Par- 
liament, would conſent to ſuſpend the 
exerciſe of that right, and yield to 
America the authority of raifiag iu 
their own manner, their ſhare of the 
contribution 

A reſolution adopted on the ground 
of this motion would, it was ſaid, be 
% an iafalhable- touchſtone to try the 
fiacerity of the Americans. It their 
profeſſions were real, and their oppo- 
ion tounded only upon the princi- 
ples which they pretended they mult, 
conſiſtently with thoſe principles, a- 
gree with this propoſition, But if 
they were aQuated by ſin iſter motives, 
and dangerous deſigus in contempla- 
tion, their refuſal of theſe terms would 
expole them to the world. We ſhould 
then be prepared, and know how to 
at. After having ſhown our wiſdom, 
our juſtice, and our humanity, by 
giving them an opportunity, of re- 
deeming their palt faulls, and holds 
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ing out to them fitting terms of ac- 
commodation : if they ſhould reject 
them, we ſhould be juſtified in taking 
the moſt coercive meaſures.” 

This motian after a long difpnte 
was carried for the miniſtry, by two 
hundred and ſeventy-four votes, to 
eighty- eight. | 

In the mean time, the fituation of 
the Colonies of North America, had 
excited, in a particular manner, the 
attention of the Britith iflands in the 
Welt Indies. Incapable, from their 
firnation, of reſiſting the authority of 
Great Britain in the ſame manner, 
they beheld filently the progreſs of a 
diſpute which threatenedto terminate 
in ſuch terrible conſequences. One 
of them, however, ventured to ef- 
pouſe their cauſe in a petition to the 
throne: this was the ifland of. Ja- 
maica, the moſt flouriſhing and pow- 
erful of any. This petition, like the 
many others that had been repeatedly 
preſented in favour of America, a- 
vailed it nothing, Miniitry ſeemed, 
on the contrary, daily to become tur- 
ther perſuaded that more reltrictions 
were neceſſary. 

Another bill, as recommended by 
the Lords, was brought accordingly 
into the Honute, to reſtrain the com- 
merce of New Jerſey, Pennſylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia, and South Caro- 
lina, in che ſame manner as that of 
New England. The motives alledged 
were the acceſſion of thoſe Colonies 
to the retolutions adopted by New 
England, reſpecting the Britiſh trade 
and manufactures. This g bill was 
readily agreed to. ö 

But though petitions were rejected, 
the petitioners were not the leſs 
ſolicitons in ſupporting them, and in 
authenticating the facts on which 
they were founded. The Weſt India 
merchants and planters, in particular, 
ſeconded the petition they had lately 
preſented, with a detail of circum- 
ſtances relating to the Britilh iſlands 
in that part of the worid, that was 
equaily copious aud important. TIis 
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buſineſs was conducted in their bebalf 
with great ability, by Mr. Glover, 
author of the poem Leonidas, a gens 
tleman equally celebrated for his 
literary talents, and his commercial 
knowledge. He ited with wheat 
energy and exactnets, the prodigious 
value of the Weit India iſſands to 
Great Britain. It appeared, from his 
inquiries and reſearches, that ex luſive 
of the int inte worth of the iſlands, 
their ſtock- in- trade, and other pro- 
perty, amounting to no lets than Nu 
millions, the exportation to Britain, 
of late years, amounted annua'ly to 
near twohundred thouland hoglh-ads 
and puncheons of ſugar and rium, 
the weight of which was nivety-tive 
thouſand tons, and the value four 
millions. Ihe direct revenue ariting 
from this immente trade, confitted of 
above ſevenhundred thouſand pounds, 
befide that which accrued from the 
collateral branches depending upon 
it, The danger mw which a war with 
America would place this advantage» 
ous commerce, was enlarged upon 
with much accuracy, andthe neces 
ſity of a continual corre{pondence in 
trade between the iſlands and that 
continent, was pointed out in a Vari- 
ety of initances. | 

But among the Parliamentary 
tranſactions at that time, none was 
more remarkable than the concilia- 
tory propoſitions reſpectiug the Co- 
lonies, made by Mr. Burke, a gentle- 
man whole abilities and eloquence 
had for ſeveral years been much ad- 
mired in Parliament. He introduc» 
ed theſe propotitions in a ſpeech that 
has been deſervedly celebrated, for its 
various excellencies. 


Theſe propoſals were grounded on. 


the non-repreſertation of the Colonies 
in the Britith Parliament, the incon- 
veniencies of their being repreſented 
at ſuch a diltance, the readineſs with 
which they had always comphed with 
requiſitions lawinlly made to raiſe 
money for public ſervices, and the 
{uperior utility ut their granting ſub- 
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fidies, to the laying of taxes upon 
them by the authority of Parliament. 
Ihe debate on theſe propoſitions was 
long and ſpirited. - The objections 
againſt them were, that they gave up 
the object in contention, as notwith- 
ſtanding the right of taxing was not 
formally, yet it was virtually renoun- 
ced. Should theſe propoſals be a- 
dopted, there was no certainty that 
the Americans would antwer them 
with any returns of duty and compli— 
ance. 

After a debate ſupported with 
great vigour and ingenuity of argu- 
mentation on both ſides, Mr. Burke's 

ropoſitions were negatived, by two 
Ces and ſeventy votes, againit 
ſeventy-eight. 

This rejection did not however diſ- 
courage oppoſition from another at- 
tempt. A few days after the failure 
of that made by Mr. Burke, another 
gentleman of great knowledge and 
abilities, followed his example. This 
was Mr. Hartley; who propoſed 
that a letter of requiſition ſhould be 
ſent to the Colonies by a ſecretary of 
ſtate, on a motion from that Houle, 
for contribution to the expences of the 
whole empire. 


As this motion ſeemed to coinchle 


with the opinion eſtabliſhed in Ameri- 
ca, as well as with the intereſt of Great 
Britain, it was expected by many of 
its friends, that a favourable reception 
would have been given it, and that it 
might have proved a bafis upon which 
to ere the ſuperſtructure of a treaty ; 
hut theſe expectations were totally 
fruſtrated, and the motion was reject- 
ed without a divilion, 

The rejection of this, and the ante- 
ceding propoſals, occaſioned, mean 
while, much diſcontent throughout a 
great part of the nation. The cha- 
racter and abilities of the gentlemen 
who had framed them, were highly 
reſpected; and many people began 
to with, with impatience, for the peac- 
able ſettlement of a diſpute, from the 
continuation of which no good could 


poſſibly be expected ; and which they 
were delirous ſhould be terminated 
upon any terms. 


But the partiality expreſſed for A- 


merica by ſuch numbers of people at 
home, did them much diſſervice on 
this as well as on ſome other occaſions, 
Thoſe who were of contrary ſenti— 
ments, began to dread the conſequen- 
cesof favouring therepublican opinions 
that had gradually become ſo current 
in the Colonies, and thought that it 
ill became the inhatitants of a country 
that had ſutfered ſo much from ſuch 
principles, to give them any counte- 
nance by efpouling the cauſe of thoſe 
who proſeſſedly adhered to them. 
They looked upon this partiality as 
criminal, and were convinced, at the 


ſame time, that it was owiny to the 


machinations of a party, which ſoon- 
er than miſs of a revenge for being 
diſcarded, would wreck it on their own 
country. The ſupporters of this party 
were looked upon by many as the 
propagators of thoſe ſeditions maxims 
that bad filled Fngland with diſcon- 
tent, and had kindled a rebellion in 
America. 

Experience, in ſome meaſure, au— 
thoriſed this opinion. So outrageous 
for many years had unhappily been 
the temper of all factions in this conn» 
try, that they kept no meaſures in 
the proſecution of the objects they 
had in view, and employed, inditeri— 
minately, all means whatſoever to at- 
tam them. Oppoſition was, in con- 
ſequence of the perſuaſion that they 
were aQtuated by the ſame principles, 
accuſed of harbouring the moit uns 
juttihable deſigns. As they were not 
permitted to rule the ſtate, they were, 
it was ſaid, determined to embroll it, 
and to render the power lodged in 
the hands of others, a ſource of con- 
tinual vexation to them. 

Influenced by ſuch notipns, many 
were thoſe who entertained unſur- 
mountable ſuſpicions of whatever was 
propoſed that bore the face of bene- 
volence to America. They thought 
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the Colonies had rendered themſelves 
by their behaviour, and the maxims 
of which they had occaſioned the in- 
culcation in this country, unworthy 
of all condeſcenſion; and that it 
would not be tor the intereit of Bri- 
tain to enter into any treaty with them, 
till their republican ſpirit had been 
humbled. As this could not be eftect- 
ed any otherwiſe than by the ſuperi- 
oricy of the Britith arms, they heartily 
withed to ſee them employed for this 
end ; and they condemned ail pacitic 
and conciliating meaſures, as inetli- 
cient and dangerous betore it was ac- 
complithed. They would not radi- 
cally remove the evil ; it would only 
be palliated ; by not being crulhed 
in proper time, it would gather ad- 
ditional ſtrength, and break out on a 
future occation with double violence. 

Sentiments of this kind prevailed 
no leſs in Parliument; to tacle may 
principally be attributed the hoſtile 
ſpirit that influenced the concurrence 
of the majority iu the meaſures pro- 
poſed by miniltry for the reduction of 
America. 

The reſentment of Parliament a- 
gamit America ſeemed to gain ground 
daily. In addition to the bill of re- 
{trictions upon its trade, already men- 
tioned, a cluuſe was brought in, in- 
cluding the Colonies ſituated on the 
river Delaware. 

The ground of this additional pro- 
hibition, was, that they were as re- 
fractory and culpable as the other 
Colonies, and that ſuſficient proots 
of this had been brought before the 
Houte to juitity this proceeding. 

In the mean time, a variety of pe- 
titions appeared on both ſides of the 
queſtion from ſeveral manutacturing 
towns in Great Britain aud Ireland; 
ſome contending for the neceſſity of 
coerſive meuſures againlt the Colonies, 


others complaining of the bad conſe— 


quences they had occationed, and 
would {till produce. Thè facts main- 
tained by the reſpective petitions, cre- 
ated infinite coatroverly; they were 
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aſſerted and denied with equal vehe- 


mence. 

The oppoſition contended, that the 
petitions militating for miniſterial 
meaſures, were promoted by perſons 
who had no concern, or but a very 
Ciitant one in the commerce with 
America. They were, it was ſaid, 
ol a party which had been long pro- 
ſcribed in this country ; but which, 
unhappily for it, poſſeſſed a fund ot 
obilinacy which neither time nor diſ- 
apphintments could overcome; they 
had ſeized this opportunity to revive 
the odious and exploded principles of 
abſolute uncontroulable ſovereiguty, 
which had formerly done ſo much 
miſchief: in a word, they were the 
Tories. From the intrigues of peo- 
ple of this deleription, proceeded 
thoſe repreſentations in tavour ot the 
violent refolves againit Americay 
which were now brought forth in or 
der to counter-balance the weight of 
thoſe addreiſes tor peace and reconet» 
liation which came from thote who 
really traded with America, who had 
alrcady telt, and experimentally knew 
how ſeverely they thould tee the 
lois or ſuſpeaiion ot that necellary 
trade. 

Among other petitions, one was 
preſented to the Throne from the 
Britith inhabitants of Canada againſt 
the Quebec bill, It repreſented the 
troubie and expence they had uuder- 
gone in ſettling themiclves in that 
Province ; that through their endea- 
vours and induſtry, the value ot that 
Colony was more than doubled tince 
its acquiiition ; but that by the late 
act ot Parliament they were, without 
having deſerved ſluch treatment, de- 
prived of all the priviiedges of Britith 
lubjects, and placed under an arhi- 
trary government, contrary to the 
expectations and ſolemn promiſes 
which had induced them to ſettle in 
that country. 

A like petition from them to the 
Houle of Lords was preſented, and 
vigorouily ſupported by Lord Cam- 

M 2 den, 


den, upon the principles of the Eng- 
lith con itution, aud te necellity of 
protecting the Proceitant religion, at 
which a ſevere blow was aimed by 
the at in qucttion: he calied upon 
both the teraporal and tprritual Lords 
to unite upon this occation, in their 
reſpective characters ol graardi. ins of 
th lavs and 1eltgion of the land. 
Aumini,tration oppoſed him with 
no leſs warmth. Tue French inhabi— 
tans in Canada, were declared to be 
pertectiy ſatistied with that act ; by 
Witch they conttdered them'elves as 
enurcly retored to the iame condi— 
tion they were in when under the 
crown of France. They had exprell- 
ed their ſatis/action upon that account 
to Gencral Carlton on his ars tva in 
that Province in quality of Gover— 
nor. They had tranſmitted an ad- 
EQrcis of the ſame tendency to the 
| KR g, acknowtedging, in terms of the 
bie h heil gratitude, their thankfulncis 
for reitoring them to their ancient 
rights and priviledges. Theſe were 
unequivocal, procts of the general 
contentment ctfected by that meaſure; 
and how impolitic it would be to re- 

eabit in tvour of about three thou- 
'* individuals, to the mortilicatian 
of more than one hundred thou- 
land. 

After a long and animated alter- 
cation, the nu tion to reject Lord Cam- 
den's propoſal was cariied by etghty- 
eight votes again.t twenty-einht. 

Another petition from the Engliſh 
in Canada, of the tame tenor as 
the foregoing, was preſented by Sir 
George Sav ille to the Houle of Com- 
mons. It tated, among other parti- 
culars, that the petition to the King, 
in the name of all the French inha— 
bitants in Canada, in virtue of which 
the Quebec act had pailed, was not 


obtained in a fair and open manner.“ 


So far from being conntenanced by 
the generality of people, it had not 
even been communicated to them. It 
was handed about in a private man- 
ner, and tigned by a few of the no- 
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bleſſe and lawyers, with others in their 
conhdence, through the initigations 
of the Romith clergy. The commu— 
nity at large, it was notorious, did not 
approve it. 

But the advocates for - miniſtry 
contended no lets ſtrenubuſly for the 
propriety of attending to the ad- 
dretſes of lirge and avowed bodies, in 
preterenee to the uncertain and un- 
authoriled ſurmites ot private imli— 
viduals. The Canadians were a 
numerous and warlixe people, whoſe 
attachment it was prudent to ſecure 
amidit the univerſal detection of our 
own Colonies. By indulging them 
with a reitoration of their own laws 
and uſages, we made them our falt 
friends. This was certainly a juſt 
meaſure; as we might probably 
ſtand ere long in need of their iriend- 
ſhip and aſſiſtance, in purſuance of 
the plan propoſed for the reduction of 
our rebellious Colonies. 

It was however intimated, that 
notwith'tanding the untavourable ap- 
pearance of affairs in America, there 
were good reafons for hoping that 
tranquility would ſoon be re-eitablith- 
ed upon durable foundations, with- 
out appealing to the ſword. When 
our refra&tory ſubjects beheld them- 
ſelves ſurrounded on all tides, when 
they ſaw our armies encamped on 
their ſhores, our fleets ſtationed as 
long their coaſts, their communica- 
tion with other nations cut off, and 
their back-ſettlements threatened by 
thoſe allies who were ſecured to 


Britain by the very act in queſtion, 
and whoſe enmity they ſo much 


dreaded, and had ſa often experienc- 
ed in former wars: in ſuch a ſituation, 
they would hardly think of facing fo 
many ditficulties, and would proba- 
bly be glad to accept of thole offers 
that were ſtill held ont to them. 

The iſſue of this debate was, that 
Sir George Saville was not more ſuc- 
ceſsful in the Houſe of Commons, 
than Lord Camden had been in- the 


Houle of Lords. His motion for re- 


pealing 
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pealing this act was rejeQed by a vaſt 
majority, one hundred and ſeventy- 
four, to eighty -ſix. 

Notwith.tanding the ill ſucceſs of 
ſo many petitions, an humble but 
firm one, was preſented by the body 
of the Quakers. It ſpoke the 
language ot peace and frien lihip pe- 
culſar to their perſuaſion, and recom- 
mended lenient meaſures according- 
ly :— But it declared, at the ſame 
ume, their intimate perſuaſion, that 
in real attachment to the ſovereign 
and royal ſamily, to the conſtitution 
and people of his country, the Ame- 
ricaus were exceeded by no ſubjects in 
the Britilh dominions. 

While petitions came from ſo many 
quarters, the city of London deter- 
mined to give them that countenance 
which would ariſe from its weight 
and importance. It preſented a re- 
monſtrance to the throne, in which 
the mralures of the mini.lry were 
condemned in the moit explicit and 
forcible language. It recapitulated 
all the articles of American griev- 
ances, and all the fatal conſequences 
of them, that had been ſo frequentiy 
| 25 27 wang They looked with horror, 

aid they, at the mealures in agitation. 
Not deceived by the ſpecious artifice 
of calling deſpotiſm dignity, they 
plainly perceived that the real pur- 
pole was to eſtablih arbitrary power 
over all America. They juttitied the 
reliitance of the Americans upon the 
principles of the Englith conllitution, 
Animated by thoſe principles, our 
forefathers brought about the Revo- 
Jution ; they wreſted the ſceptre out 
of the hands of the Stuarts, and 
placed the Houle of Brunſwick upon 
the throne of Great Britain. 

„ Your petitioners.” continued 
they, are perſuaded, that the mea- 
ſures now purſuing, originated in the 
ſecret advice ot men, who are enemies 
equally to your Majeſty's titles, and 
to the liberties of your people; and 
that your Myeily's minitters carry 
them into execution by the ſame 
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fatal corruption which has enabled 


them to wound the peace, and vio- 
late the conſtitution of this country. 
Tuns they poiſon the fountain of 
public ſecurity, and render that body 
which thould be the guardian of li- 
berty, a formidable inſtrument of 
arbitrary power. Your petitioners 
do therefore molt earneſtly beſeech 
your Majeſty, to diſmiſs immediately, 
and for ever, from your councils 
thoſe mininſters aud - adviſers, as a 
firlt ſtep towards a redreſs of thoſe 
grievances which alarm and afflict 
your whole people. 

This petition produced the follow- 
ing anſwer. 

« [t is with the utmoſt aſtoniſhment 
that I find any of my ſubjects capable 
of encouraging the rebellious diſpoſi- 
tion which unhappily exilts in ſome of 
my Colonies in North America. Have 
ing entire confidence in the wiſdom of 
my parliament, the great council of 
the nation. I will ſteadily purſue 
thoſe meaſures which they have re- 
commended for the ſupport” of the 
conſtitutional rights of Great Britain, 
and the protection of the commercial 
intereſts of my kingdoms.” 

Sach to the great concern of all 
refleting men, was now become the® 
ilile of intercourſe between the Crown 
and the people. 

In the mean time, another remon- 
{trance was preſented to the Houſe of 
Commons from the Aſſembly of New 
York. It was introduced by Mr. 
Burke, to whom it had been tranſ- 
mitted for that purpoſe. He repre- 
ſented in a ſtrong and urgent man- 
ner, how greatly that province had 
ſignalized its attachment and fidelity 
to Britain in the midſt of the preſent 
diſturbances, and how much it had 
incurred the diſpleaſure of the other 
Colonies upon that account. He aſ- 
ſured the Houſe that the remonſtrance 
he wiſhed to lay before it, was con- 
ceived in terms of the higheſt de- 
cency and reſpe&t.— Though it com- 
plained of ſome acts of Parliament, 

which 
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which in that Colony were deemed 
grievances, yet he was of opinion, 
the remonſtrance onght to be re- 
ceived, that if any matter contained 
in it thou'd appear to the Houſe to 
need redreſs, it miglit be granted ac- 
cordmply. 

This application he conſidered as 
2 circumliance improveable to the 
higheſt advantage m the preſent 
poſture of affairs, It atforded an 


opportunity of coming to terms of 


reconcilhation with America, —A 
direct channel was now opened to 
eommunicate through the medium of 
New York with the other Colonies. 
The utmoit care thould be taken not 
to ſhut it, leſt no other avenue thould 
be found. 

The miniſterial objections were, 
that it was incompatible with the 
dignity of the Houfe to ſuffer any 

aper to be preſented that queitioned 
s juprem? authority, Condeſcenſion 
enough had been ſhown in a variety 
of imitances ; but nothing was ad- 
mitible that tended to mvalidate the 
right of taxation. 

Particular notice was taken at the 
Smetime, that the title of petition 
ad not accompany this paper: it 
was called a Reprelentation and Re- 


monſtrance, which was not the uſual, 
nor the proper manner of application 
to Parliament. This tingularity 
alone was futkcient to put a negative 
on its preſentation. 


After having been foiled in the 


Houſe of Commons, it now remained 
to be decided whether that Colony's 
reprefentations would meet with a 
more gracious reception m the Houle 
of Lords. 

But here the difficulty was ſtill 
greater than in the other Houte, The 
dignity of the Peerage was 1taid to be 
;nſal: ed by the appellation under 


which it had been preſumed to uſher. 


thoſe repreſentations into that Ab- 
ſembly. They were itiled a Memo— 
7 180 [ | . 

mal; ſuch a title was only a'lowable 
in tranſations between princes and 


ſtates independent ot each other, but 


was untutferable on the part of ſub- 
jects. 

When the rejection of theſe ap- 
plications in both Houtes was an- 
nounced to the public, a great part 
of the nation expretled the higheRt 
diſcontent. They now looked for- 
ward with dejection and forrow at 
the protpet of mutual deſtruction 
that lay betore them, ard utterly 
gave up all other expectations 
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Afair at Lexington. — Baſton blotaded.— Tranſactiont at Boſton. 
— Meeting of the Continental Congreſs at Philadelphia. C rotem 
Point and Ticonderago ſurprized by the Ameritant. Arrival 
of reinforcements at Ballin.— Aftion at Bunker's Hill, Co 
QUENCES of the Quebec Add. Furiber proceedings of the C mgreſr. 
—Acce//ion of G Georgia to the American Confederacy.—General 


Waſhington appointed to the Chief Command of the 


Forces. 


BOUT rhe end of February, 


1775, General Gage received 
information that a number of tield- 
pieces had been brought to Salem. 
Judging from the proximity of that 
place, that ſome hoſtile deſigns were 
in agitation, in order to prevent them 
in time, he diſpatched a body of men 
to ſeize the cannon at Salem. On 
their march they were obitruted bv a 
river, over which there was a draw- 
bridge, which the people on the op- 
poſne fide had drawn up, to hinder 
their paſſing, and retuſed to let down, 
notwithitanding the commands aid 


threats of the otficer at the head of 


the detachment. Upon this refuſal a 
boat was ſeized by the military to 
ferry them over; but the country 
people perceiving their intention, 
zumped into the boat, and cut open 
her bottom with axes: this occalion- 
ed a fray between both parties, which 
would probably have ended fatally, 
had not a clergyman interpoled. He 
repreſented, on the one hand, to the 
commanding officer, the inevitable 
conſequence of uſing force, and ad- 
viſed the people, on the other, that as 
it was late in the day, and impoſlible 
from that reaſon for the military to 
execute the orders they were ſcat up- 


American 


on, to let the detachment paſs over 
the bridge without oppoſition. His 
advice was complied with according- 
ly; and the military, after remainigy 
ſome time in polleflion of it, withs 
drew, without being able to execute 
their orders. 

This tranſaction, though of no con- 
ſequence in itſelf, diſcovered the tem- 
per of the people; and thawed at the 
tame time how little they were zo be 
intimidated. It ſhoweil, to, how 


diſpoſed they were to ruth;to extrem 


ties, and how readily they would do it 
on the tirit provocation. 

The time came at laſt that was to 
change theſe preiudes to | oftilities in- 
to more ſerious ſcenes, and to realize 
thoſe apprehenſions that had fo long 
hung over the minds of all thinking 
men throughout the Britich empire. 

It was now far advanced in April, 
and it was not doubted that the peo- 
ple of Maiſachuſet had tormed a plan 
tor action. A large quantity of mili- 
tary tores was colleted at Concord, 
a town not more than twenty miles 
diitant from Boſton, and where the 
Provincial Congreſs was held. On 
receiving this intelli, gence, à detach- 

ment was ent from 3 ton in order 
to deitroy theſe Rores, and at the me 

time, 
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time, as it was ſaid, to ſeize on Mr. 
Hancock and Mr. Adams, the prin- 
cipal directors of that Aﬀembly. _ 

This detachment, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Smith, and Major 
Pitcairn, ſet out from Boſton on the 
19th of April, before break of day, 
and proceeded with all expedition to- 
wards Concord, hoping to reach it 
before the country was alarmed. But 
notwithſtanding the filence in which 
they marched, and the precaution of 
ſecuring every one they met on the 
way, they found, by the continual 
Gring of guns, and the ringing of bells 
m all the neighbouring villages, that 
they were diſcovered, and that people 
were aſſembling from all ſides. 

They arrived at Lexington abont 
five in the morning, a place fifteen 
miles diſtant from Boſton. - The mi- 


Alitia belonging to this town was exer- 
ſing on a green adjacent to the road: 


an officer called out to them to throw 
down their arms and diſperſe; at the 
ſame inſtant ſome ſhots, it is ſaid, were 
fired from a honſe. This occaſioned 
a diſcharge from our people, by which 
ſeveral of the militia were killed and 
wounded. f 
The detachment then proceeded to 

ncord, where they deſtroyed the 
ſtores according to their orders. Here 
a ſkirmiſh enſued, when ſeveral were 
killed on both ſides. 

The country roſe upon them from 
all parts. During the courſe of a long 
and very hot day, they were expoſed 
to a continual, though irregular fire, 
ſupported with great vigour and re- 
folution. In the retreat from Con- 
cord to Lexington, a ſpace of fix 
miles, they were purſued with the 
utmoſt fury by a large body of the 
Provincials, and fired at in the mean 
time from the houſes, walls, and 
other coverts. * 

By the time the detachment bad 
reached Lexington, its ammunition 
was wholly expended. Here they 
had the good fortune to be joined by 
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a conſiderable reinforcement under 
Lord Percy, ſent to their relief by 
General Gage, from an apprehenſion 
of the danger they were in. 

Boſton lay, however, no leſs than 
fiſteen miles off. Harraſſed already 
with the duty and fatigne of the day, 
the troops had yet this laborious march 
to perform, ſurrounded by enemies 
whoſe numbers increated every mo- 
ment ; who had the advantage of the 
ground, and could advance or'retire 
at will, Withalltheſe diſadvantages, 
the Britiſh troops made good their 
retreat, and arrived at Boſton about 
ſun ſet. The ground they had mea- 
ſured that day was above forty miles. 

Thus ended the memorable affair 
of Lexington, famous for being the 
firſt engagement wherein the blood 
of Britiſh ſubjects was matually ſhed 
by each others hands in America. 

Notwithſtanding it laſted a whole 
day, the number of lain and wounded 


on the Britiſh ſide was no more than 


two hundred and fiſty, and of priſoners 
about thirty; a ſmall loſs when the 
prodigious ſuperiority of the enemy 
is conſidered. The ſecret of the ex- 
pedition had got vent : the whole 
country was in arms for forty miles 
round; and all the beſt markſmen 


in the Province were preſent in the .. 


engagement. The loſes of the Ameri- 
cans, in killed and wounded was a- 
bout ſixty. 

The Britiſh detachment did not 
exceed two thouſand men. They 
were excellent rroops ; but they were 
confined in a narrow road, flanked on 
each ſide, a great part of the way, 
with ſtene walls, low enough to fire 


over, and high enough to cover the 


aſſailants from the fire of men; who 
were marching with all ſpeed, and 
had not leiſure to loop behind for 
any fheiter, after giving their fire, 
Had it not been for two field pieces, 
brought with Lord Percy's detachment 
the faughter muſt have been much 
greater, As they were managed with 

9 great 
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great ſſeill and activity, they repreſſed 
n ta little the impetuokity of the A- 
mcricans. 

Lo do theſe juſtice, it muſt be ac - 
knowledged that in this firſt trial of 
their courage aud militaryproweſs, they 
behaved with great ſpirit, and fully re- 
futed the chargeof timidity, fo unjuitly 
ca't upon them. 

I:nputations of inhumanity were re- 
ciprocal'y made upon this accation, 
But charges of this Kind are uſual in 
civil war, where hatred and rancour are 
always more inveterate than between 
ſtrangers; but if there was any truth 
in them, it is probable thete was far 
more exaggeration. Whatever might 
hive kappened in the heat of battle, 
alter the action was over, due ſenti— 
menis of hamanity took place; and 
the priſoners aud wounded were treat- 
td with civnity «nd care. 

The news of this evgagement raiſed 
the whole P:oviices : crouds flocked 
from every Ciſtrict, and Bolton was im- 
mediately ſurrounded on every fide, 
So caget were the Provincials in their 
offers of ſervice, that it was eaſy for 
their chicts to collect numerous bodies 
of choſen men. hey formed altoge- 
ther an army above twenty thouſand 
ſtrong. Tucir line of encampment ex- 
tended from Roxbury to Myllic, a ſpace 
of about thirty miles, and was tolera ly 
proviced with cannon. PUheir com- 
manding officers were Colonels Ward 
Pribble, Heath, Perſcot, and Thomas, 
who, though they might not perhaps 
have figured at the head of an Eu- 
ropean army, were men of undoubted 
bravery and reſolution, and not inade- 
quate to the charge they undertook, 

They were joined foon after by a 
large body of troops ſent from Con— 
necticut, underthe command of Colonel 
Putham an old American officer of 
noted intrepidity aud great experience. 
He had ferveq in the two latt wars, and 
Jiſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſeveral ations, 
which required capacity as well as 
valour, He placed himſeit in ſuch a 


polition, as to be able to afford timely 
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ſuccour to any part of the troops be- 
fore the town that might want it. | 

The Provincial Congreſs was now 
removed toW atertown, about ten miles 
from Boſton. Here they framed an 
addre(s to the people of Great Britain, 
in which they entered into a minute 
detail of every circumilance relating to 
the affair at Lexington, and endeavour- 
ed to prove that the Britiſh troops 
were the aggreſſors both at Lexington 
and Concord, and bad been guilty of 
many irregularities at both. places. They 
rehed on the good e e, generoſity 
of the Britiſh nation, for a ſpeedy ter- 
mination of evil, which mult in the con- 
ſequence affect equally Great Britain 
and here Colonics. | hey expreſſed 
unſhaken loyalty ; but ſtill perliſted in 
declaring the moſt inflexible reſolution 
never to ſubmit to any ſpecies of ty- 
raony. They ſolemnly appealed to 


Heaven for the juſtice of their cauſeg 3 


for which they now had, and w 
{till continue to lay down their lives. 
They next voted for the array and 
ſupport of the army, regulated the pay 
ot officers and ſoldicrs, and nated 
rules for its good goverament, In or- 
der to provide a fund of milttaty e. 
pences. they voted a conſiderable ug 


to be iſſued in paper currency, receiv” 


able as money, the payment of which 
was ſecured on the public faith of the 
Province. 

Among a variety of other reſolu- 
tions, they poſſed one, by which they 
declared that General Gage was, by he 
late and the preceding tranſactions, 
difqualitied from acting in the flation 
of Governor that no farther obedieuce 
was due to him; and that he ſhould 
henceforth be confidered and treated 
as a public enemy. 

As foon as the affair at Lexington 
was known, it kindled wrath aud tury 
throughout all the Culonics, Not- 
withttanding they had been long pre- 
pared for ſuch an event, yet it was 
received with as much apparent aſtuniſh- 
ment and indignation, as if it had been 


wholl 
M K 


2 


9⁰ 
hol' y unexpected. It furniſhed hem 
with an additional reafon to quicken 
their warlike preparations, and to make 
ready for events of a limilar nature. 
But what was of more conſequence, 
it enabled them to repreſcat themſelves 
us more formidable than had been 
ſuggeſted by their enemies. The cour- 
age manifeft-d in that engapement by 
the Privincials was now become the 
ſubje As of univerſal conver ſatiou ; it 
excited a prodigious ſpirit „f emulation, 
and infuſed & degree of confidence to 
which they had not hitherto been 
uſed. 
Thoſe who bad fallen in this action 
were cxtolled at the firtt martyrs of 
e liberty : their names and fami- 
ics became obj<cts of reſpcct and vene- 
ration, and they were pointed out 28 


8 wy Examples of neceſſary imitation in the 


arduous conflict wherein America was 
Po engaged. 

In the midſt of this univerſal fer- 
mentation, plans of revenge againſt 
Britain were framing every where. 
The heads and hearts of all people in 
the Colonies were equally warm upon 
this occaſion ; and they feemed, as it 
were, to vie * each other who ſhould 


rhibit the moſt violent proofs ct re- 


ſent ment. 

The firſt mark of the public reſent” 
ment of America, was to put a total 
ſtop to the exportation of all provitions 
from their ports. his they kucn muſt 
bring infinite diflreſs on the Britiſh 
ilancs in the Welt Indies, whoſe on- 
ly dependence for their neceſſay [ub- 
filtence was on the importations of that 
nature from North America, While 
they were thus univerſally intent on the 
means of proſecuting their revenge, the 
concihatory pronolitions, moved by 
Lord North iu Parliament, were 
brought to America, But this was 
no ſe-fon for their receptt:n ; the peo- 
pit now eucertained a root f:ifpicton 
ot every oer of that Kind which 
Came from En; land. 

"The farit public body before which 
Bavnac lad was the Aflembiy of 
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Pennſylvania. But here they met with. 
a total re, Ctiou : they were repreſent - 
ed as 4 1gerous and inadequate to 
the wiſh” of America, The ſame 
opinion w 8 adopted by the ncighbour 
ing Cols..y of Jerſey ; and, after he 
examy!- of theſe, they were entirely 
reje& | every where, 

I: the mean while, the Britith troops 
% Buflon were cl-{ely blocked up. 
They were cut off from all ſupplies of 
vegetehios and freſh provitions, and re- 


duced ty. ſubſiſt wholly on falt meat.“ 


The ihe taats were in the ſame con- 
dition. Wc provinc:als were the more 
ſtrict in the prevention of all ſupphes, 
as they intended therebyto compet ihe 
Govern to permit the departure of 
the towe's people, * whole number was 
too great to be maiutained out 5f the 
lors appropriated to the parriion ; or 


to ſuffer, at leall, the women and ch 


dren to depart, according tv repeated 
ſolicitatious to that purpoſe. 

After much entreaty from th: in- 
habitants, an egreement was «t ie h 
coneladed, by which they were to le 
at liberty to quit the place, and carry 
off their effects on dejivering vp their 
arms. They chcerfully acqua ted in 
this zpropoſal ; but after making tits 
ſurrender, numbers were, to thr g et 
diſappointment, ftill detained ; and 
thuſe who had permiſſion to deperr, 
where obliged to Iva ve: 411 heir <tt Qs, 
This reduced many zenten 
great indigence, Ihe p and tice 
belvieſs, indeed, were all ditmicod, 

During theſe proceedin/s, the Con- 
tinental Congreſs met at Philadelphia. 
They began their felt with refolutt- 
ons to raiſe an "army, an4 to ettabl:th 
a large paper currency (0 defray the 
public charges, the C lonits in their 
united capacity becoming ſecurity for 
the payment of it in duc time, iu real 
money. 

Iney next adverted to the means of 
dittreſſiag Britain moſt effectually in 
her American cuncerns, do this in- 
tent they ſtrictiy prohibited the ſup - 
PF ng of the Britith nikery upon ite 
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banks of Neuf nn Hand, with any pro- 
viſions wh itſoever. Folly to fMeA this 
meature, all exportition was forbidden 
to thoſe Crlonies in America that Rill 
remained ia her ſubje ion, 

is was a procreding wholly unex- 
pectet in Envland. It was ſeverely 
fett among the Britiſh ſettlements; and 
ſhiyping, at Newfoundland. In order 
to prevent a real famine, many veſſels 
were nec-fhrated to return home with 
#ll ſp ed. 16 fetch cargoes of proviſions, 
fur the ſubliltence of the people there. 

While Congr: {s was occupied in this 
manner, it receivedthe agree-ble news, 
thut the people of New Yorkwhad de- 
termined is join with the other colo- 
nics, and to adopt the reſolutions they 
had taken, and the meaſures they had 
concerted againſt Batain, This colo- 
ny had long continued on a plan of 
moderation in hopes of being able do 
bring about a reconciliation ; but the 
aſfait at Lexington had now put an 
end to all ſuch expectations. Upon 
rec-iving the news of that engagement, 
numerous aſſociations of the party ini» 
mical to Britain, were immediately 
formed, by which the Provincial Con- 
Bee {s was el-&ed. 

As the ſituation of the city of New 
York lays it open to the fea, it was 
judged impracticable to defend it a- 
gainkt a naval attack. For this resfon 
it was thought mott adviſable, before 
the approach of a Britiſh ſquadron, 
which was daily expected to ſecure 
the military flores and to remove the 
women and children out of all danger. 
After this department of ſo many in- 
dividuals whoſe preſence would have 
incumbered them, the inhabitants pro- 
- videefor all other contingences. In 
cafe they fonnd therfelves unable to 
prevent the enemy from taking poſſeſ- 
ſion of the city their finalderermination 
was then to comit it to the fl imes. 

While the Provinces of the ſea coaſt 
were preparing for their defence, the 
people in the inland fetilements of the 
Northern Colomes were not lefs ocu- 


picd. Some active and refolute iudi- 


viſuals, withont waiting“ for orders l 
or communicating their deſigns to 
their ruling powers, concerted together 
2 plan which Jenoted the enterprifing 
ſpirit that animated the Americans at 
that time: it was to ſurprize Crown 
Point, Ticonderazo, and the other 
forts that commanded the L1kes, which 
form the line of communication be- 
tween the Colonies and Canada. S ve» 
ral perſons, it is fats, formed the ſame 
proj ct. unknown to each other, and 
fel! on together on their way to exe- 
cute it, | : 

The principal conduQtors of this 


expedition, were, Colonels Faſlon and 


Allen : the body uader their command 
coofifted of two hundred and fifty mer. 
At the head of theſe they ſet forward 
with great ſecrecy and expedition, and 
had the good luck to ſurprize both the 
garriſons of Crown Poiut and Ficon- 
derago, which fell into their hands 
without the loſs of a man on either ſide, 

The ſeizure they made on this o- 
caſion was very eonfiderable : they 
found two hundred pieces of cannong 
befides mortars, and a large quantity 
of military ſtores. They took xwo'vels 
{cls completely equipped, aud mates 
rials in readineſs fur the conſttuction 
of others, 

This ſucceſsful exrelition gave to 
the Americans entire command of thoſe 
important paſſcs for the poſſi {hun of 
which fo much, Britiſh, and French 
blood had been ſhed during the lat - 
war. It was iv its immediate cortes 
quences, 2 heavy blowto the intereſts 
of Great Britain; as, Dbollonexcepied, 
ſhe had not now a fingle hold left her 
in the revolted Colones. 

Towards the cloſe of May, the long 
expected reinforcements arrived at 
Button, together with the Generels 
Howe, Burgoyne, and Clinton, all 
officers uf approved merit, and whote 
behaviour in the laſt war had juily 
gained them much reputation. 

By theſe arrivals, the rroops now 
formed a large aud reſpectable bod y- 
boththe officers aud ſoldiers were, with 
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out exaggeration, equal to any in Eu- 
rope for «'{cipline and valour. 
the character of thoſe who now com- 
manded them, it was expected they 
would not long remain inactive and 
that theirfoperations would not;be con- 
fined to ſo narrow a ſcene as Boſton, 
It was become in ſome meaſure ne- 
ceſſary to extend the quarters of the 
army, for ſuch at preſcut the forces at 
that place might be reputed. "The pro- 
vincials boalled that they were beticg- 
ing thoſe who had been feat to ſub- 
due them; and as there was ſome truth 
in this vaunt, it was;incumbcnt on our 
people to remove it. 
Since the blockade beuan, ſome ſair⸗ 


miſhes had happened in the iſlands that 


ly in Boftun Bay. They were occa- 
fivned by the endeavours of both par- 
ties to carry off the ſtock upon band: 
the Provincialshad the ac vantage: they 
burned in the laſt, an armed ſchooner, 
left aground by the tide, which the c: ew 
after (landing a heavy fire of wuſketry 
and cannon, were obliged to abandon. 

It had been propolec mms diately after 
the fight at Lexington, to lead the pro- 

vinciale on to Boiton, while their tpirits 
were animated w'th the bulizels of that 
day ; but this propoſal was overruled 
by the couſide ration, that the lormiug 
of ſuch a place would neceſlatily in- 

volve in one common flaugliter, both 
the military and the inhabitants. 

Other motives bad probably their 
ſhare in this prevention, Ihe number 
of ſhips of war and armed veſſels of ail 
denominations that furrounced and 
guarded the town on every ſide, would 
have rendered ſuch an attempt next to 
impracticable. "The troops were uu- 
merous engugh for a defence; aud 
from their (kijl and courage added to 
the expt ctat ion of no quaiter from an 
enraged encmy, wonld have made a 
moſt deſperate reliilance ; they were 
well provided with artillery and amu- 
nition, and knew perfectly how to ute 
them. 
Iheſe, on the other land, who com 


From 


manded the Provincials would not en- 
danger a repulſe which muſt then 
have been attended with much ſlaug h- 
ter. They had been wituets to the 
the cauſes that militated for them at 
Le xington, and were ſenſible of the 
difi-rence between an engagement in 
clule paſſes, and narrow laucs, where 
the enemy they(attacked was avowedly 
retreating, and the facing of him on a 
ground he had choſen, and where he 
ſtood prepared to fight : were the Pro- 
viacials in ſuch a covflict to be defcut- 
ed, it would throw a damp on their 
ardour that would be followed by worie 
couſequences then the mere lols of men 
they would ſuffer on ſuch an occ- fron ; 
this might be repaired ; but the dimi- 
nut ion of ſpirit and alacrity they were 
couſcious, was the greateſt of all l-fſcs 
in war, eſpecially to meu juit enteted 
into that arduous carecr, whom little 
ſucceſſes would animate, but whom 
ſuch an overthrow would cutirely diſ- 
courage. 

While both parties at Boſton were 
landing, as it were at bay, and watch- 
ing cach others motions, aud the Con- 
tinental Cunyrels was taking the mott 
vigorous meaſures, and acting with a 
ſpirit that aſtoniſhed all men who re— 
fleeted that they were but in the iu fancy 
of their cxcrtious 

They bulcly paſſed a reſolution ſimi- 
ar to that upon which the Britiſh na- 
tion, a century ago, founded the Revos 
lution They Ceclared that the obli- 
gation of obedience to the Crown of 
Great Britain from the Coluny of Maſ- 
ſachuſet, bring diſolved by the viola» 
tion of its charter, the people were le- 
gally at liberty to proceed to the choice 
of a Houle of Repretentatives, aud a 
Couficil, injcontormity to the ſpirit and 
ſubſtance of the charter thus violated, 

Lacy paſſed avother refolution, by 
which they turbidthe acceptance or ne- 
gociat ion uf auy bill of exchange, uote, 
or order of any Britith officer or ageat, 
ot ihe ſuppiytag tem with money; and 


prg= 


prohibited the furniſhing the Britiſh 
navy or army with proviſions, or de- 
mands of any kind, 

In order to evince how ſcrurelytheir 
protection and gratitude might be de- 
pended on by their friends aud adher- 
ents, and at theſame time to ſhow how 
much they diſregarded the frowns and 
diſpleaſure of the Briiiſh Court they 
1e-appointed Dr. Franklin Pultmalter 
Gencral in America, an office from 
which he had been removed in Eng- 
land, on account of his adhercuce to 
the cauſe of the Colonies.” | 

On the twelfth of June, a Procla- 
mation was iſſued hy the Bruiſh go- 
vernment at Botton offering a pardon, 
in the King's name to all who laid 
down arms, and returned to their 
homes and occupations. ] wo perſons 
only were excepted, Mr. Samwel 
Adams, and Mr. John Hancock whoſe 
guilt was repreſented as too great an! 
notorious to eſcape pun ſhment. All 
who did not accept of this offer, or 
who aſſiſled, abetted, or corteſponded 
with them, were to be decmed guilty 
of treaſon and retellion, and treated 
accordingly. By this proclamation it 
was declared, that as the courts of 
Judicature were ſhut, martiallaw ſhould 
take place, till a due couiſe of juſtice 
could be re-eſtabliſhed. 

But this act of government was as 
Uitile regarded as the preceding. To 
convince the world how firmly they 
were determined to perfevere in their 
meaſures, and how ſmall an impr«ethun 
was made by the menaces of Britain, 
Mr. Hancock immediately after his 
preſcription, was choſui Prefident of 
the Congreſs, 

The proclamation had no other ef- 
feA than to prepare people's mines for 
the worlt that might follow. U he ap- 
pellation of traitors and rebels, was 
vow the molt honourable and ſafe in 
America: ſuch az were ſuſpected of 
- hdelity and attachment to Great Bri- 
tain, were in fact the moſt expoſed to 
dete tation aud danger; and obliged, 
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for the ſake of perſonal ſecurity, to 


diſſen ble their real ſentiments, 

The reinforcements arrived from 
Britain, the eagerneſs of the Britiſh 
m'litary to avail themſelves of their 
preſent ſtrength, and the poſition of 
the Provincials, concurred to make 
both parties diligent in their prepara- 
tions for action. It was equally the 
detire of both; the firſt were carncft to 
exhibit an unqueſlionable teflimony of 
their ſuperiority, and to terminate the 
quarrel by one deciſive blow: theo- 
thers were no |: {s willing to come to & 
ſecoad engagement, from a confidence 
they would be able to convince their e- 
nemies that they would hnd the ſub- 
jugation of c merica a much more dif- 
fticu't taſk thag they had prumiled 
themſelves, 

Oppoſite to the northern ſhore of 
the peninſula upon which Buſton 
ſtands, lies Charleſſ cwn, divided from 
it by a river about the breadth of the 
"Thames at London bridge. Neither 
the Britiſh nor Provincial troops had 
hitherto bethoug ht themſelves of ſecur- 
ing this place. In its neighbourhood, a 
luttle to the eaft, is a high ground cal» 
led Bunkcr's- Hill, which overlooks and 
commands the. whole town of Boſton. 

In the night of the ftixtecnth of June 
a party of the Provincials took poſſcl- 
fi-1 of this hill, aud worked with fo 
much inCultry and diligence, that by 
break of day they bad almoſt complet. 
ed a redoubt, together with an 4n- 
trenchment, reaching half a mile as far 
as the river Myſtic to the caſt. As ſoon 
as di covered, they were plied with a 
heavy and inceſſant fire hom the ſhips 


and floating batteries that ſurroanded 


the neck on which Charleſtown ts fi- 
tuated, aud from the cannon planted on 
the neareſt emincucies on the Boſton 
lide. 

This did not however prevent them 
from continuing their work, which they 
had entirely finiſhed by mid day, when 
it was found ncceſſary to take more 
eſlectual metkouds to Gitlodge _ 
0 


* 


To this purpoſe a conſiderahle body 
was landed at the foot of Bunker's- 
Hill, under the command of Generals 
Howe, aud Pigot, the firſt was-to at- 
tack the Provincial lines, the ſecond 

the redoubt, The Brivſh trovps ad- 
vanced with great intrepidity ; but on 
their approach, were received with a 
fre from hehind the intrenchments, 
that continued pouring during a full 
half hour upon them like a ſtream. The 
execution it did was terrible: ſome of 
the braveſt and oldeſt officers declared 
that for the time it lalled, it was the 
hottelt ſervice they had (ver fecn. 
General Howe flood ſur ſome moment s 
almoſt alone; the officers ar ſouldicrs 
about him being nearly all Cain or dif- 
abled ; his intrepidity and preſence of 
mind were remarkable on this trying 
eccaliun. 

General Pigot on the left, was in 
the mean time engaged with the Pro- 
vincials who had thrown themſclves in- 
to Charleſtown, as well as with the re- 
doubt, and met with the ſame recep- 
tion at the right. Though he con- 
duRed his attack with great kill and 
courage, the inec ſſant deliruction made 
among the troops, threw them at tirit 
into ſome diſorder, but General Clin- 
ton coming up with a reinforcement, 
they quickly rallicd, and attacked the 
works with ſuch fury, that the Provin- 
cials were not able to refilt them, and 
retreated beyond the neck of laud that 
leads into Charlefiown. 

This was the bloodickt engagement 
during the whole war. The loſs of 
the Britiſh troops amounted in killed 
and wounded to upwards of a thou. 
fand. Among the ür were nineteen, 
and among the lafl ſcventy offic-rs, 
Colonel © burcronby, M:jors, Wil- 
liams and Spealowe, men of ifticuiſh. 
ed brevery fell in this action, which, 
though it terminated to the advantage 
of the Riog's forces cult altogether a 
dreadful price. 

The loſs on the Provincial fide, ac- 
cording to their account, did not ex- 


cecd live huudred, 1 his might be 
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true, as they fought behind intrench. 


ments, part of which werecannon proof, 
and where 1t was not poſſible for the 
muſſcetry ta annoy them: this accounts 
no lefs for the numbers they deltroyed, 
to which the exyertneſs of their mark(- 
men chiefly contributed. To render 
the dexterity of theſe compl-atly ef- 
fetual, a n ready loaded, were 
handed to them as faſt as they could be 
diſcharged, that they might loſe vo 
time in re- oading them, and they took 
aim chicfly at the officers. 

During the whole time of action, 
the Provincials were ſupported by con- 
tinual reinforcements; theſe were 
clearly perceived by the numerous 
ſpectators of this engagement on the 
tops of houſes and every ring ground 
in Botton. bus when fatigued, they 
were relieved by others who took their 
places, and reaewed the night with 


ireſh viguur, In this manner it was. 


computed, that firſt and laſt, upwards 
of tive thouland Provincials were em- 
ployed in the tervice of this day. 

The great ſlaughter occationed on 
the lett of the Britiſh troops from the 
houſes of Charleſtown, obliged them 
to ſet hre to that place. The Provin- 
cials defended it ſume time with much 
obltinacy, but it was quickly reduced 
to alhes ; and when deprived of thaz 
cover they were immediately compel- 
led to retire. 

The velcur diſplayed by the Britiſh 


troops in encuuintering and overcums 


ing 10 many obltructions, did them the 


highett honour in the opinion of all 
impartial men, The eutrenchments 
call up by the Provinciels, though the 
work of a few hours, were cuutrived 
with great reugth and jud:ciouſnels ; 
and to do them jultice, they did nat 
ſo ſake them till after a very gallaut 
reſillance. 

The man whoſe fall was moſt la- 
meuted among the Americans, was 
Doctor Warten, à pliyſician, be was a 
gentletinan in high reputation for his 
eloquence, and various abilities; he 

was 
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was one of the principal and moſt ac- 
tive me nbers of the Continental Con- 
grefs in the prec-ding year, aud was 
at this time pre ſieat of the Provincial 
Congreſs of Maſſichaſet ; he com- 
m1nded the lines of Bunker's- Hill as a 
M | ww general on that memorable days 
and took his ſtation in the reduubt 
ficing General Pigot's attack. He fell 
bravely at the head of his men, juſt as 
he was pointing to, and reminding 
thoſe about him, it is ſ4id, of the mot - 
tors inſcribed onthe American colours 
planted on their intrenchments ; on 
cone fide of which were theſe words ;— 
„an appeal tn leuten aud on the 
other the followiig—2gt tranſlulit, 
Suſtinet : Meaning that the ſame Pros 
vidence which brought their auceltors 
to America, would now ſupport their 
de ſoen lants. a 
But not withſtanding the honour of 
the day remained to the Britiſh troops, 
the Americans boaſted that the real 
a vantages werc on their lide. Tncy 
had, ſid they, ſo much weakvucd 
their ene mies in this engagement as to 
put an entire {top to their operations. 
haitead of coming forth, and improv— 
ing their preteaded victory, they did 
tot dare to venture out of the trenches 
aud fortificativas they had coultructed 
round Bolton. 

The only apparent benefit gained by 
the troops, was that they kept poſſeſ- 
ſion of tne ground whereon Charleſ- 
town had ſtood; they fortificd it on 
every fide, in orderto ſecure themſclves 
from the ſuldea attacks that were daily 
threatened from fo numerous a force as 
that whuch now inveſted Boulton, 

Bot this ealargement of their quar- 
ters, though it contributed to reader 
their conhaemeut leſs irkſome, ad- 
ded not @ little to the military duty 
they were obliged to go through, aud 
14 fact doubled their fatigues at a ſea- 
ſn, when the heat renderedihemn more 
painful thao at any other. Theſe, to- 
gether with the want of freſh provi- 
lions, occatiuned much il;ueſs among 


the ſoldiery. 
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The provincials, on the other hand, 
to conviace the troops how little their 
ſucceſs had availed them, raiſed in. 
trenchments on a height oppoſite 
Charleſtown, intimating to them that 
they were ready for another Bunker's 
Hill bulineſs, whenever they thought 
proper, aud were no leſs willing than 
they to make another trial of Hcill. 

In expectation of another attempt 
of the like nature, they covered tlie 
weakeſt parts ef their encampment 
with {trong redoubts, and extended 
their works cloſe to thole that had 
been erected by the garriſon on Boſton 
Neck, where they attacked and burut 
a guardhouſe, 

Their boldneſs increaſed to a"degree 
that aſtoniſhed the Britiſh officers, who 
had unhappily been taught to believe 
them a contemptible enemy, averſe to 
the dangers of war, incapable of the 
regular operations of an army. The 
l[kirmiſhes, were now reaewed in Boſ- 


ton bay. The neceſſities ofthe garriſon 


occaſioned ſeveral attempts to carry 
off the remaining ſtock uf cattle and 
other articles of proviſion they might 
contain, But the Provincials, who 
were better acquainted with the na- 
vigation of the bay, landed on theſe 
i0.nds, in ſpite of che precautions ot 
the numerous ſhipping, and deſtroyed 
vr carried off whatever could be of any 
uſe : they even ventured ſo far as to 
bura the light-bouſc ſituated at the en- 
trance of the harhour, and afterwards 
made priſoners a number of workmen 
that had been ſent to repair it, toge- 
ther with a party o marines that guard» 
ed them. 

Mean while, ia order to remedy the 
diſtreſſes under which the garriſon and 
ſkipping began jointly to labour, armed 
velſels were ſcut out, that made prizes 
indiſerimiaately of all the coatting craft 
laden with proviſions that came in 
their way. The crews ſometimes 
landed in queſt of necefſarics, but they 
met with great oppoliauny aud were 

ſome! 


di 
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ſometimes driven back by the country 
people. Thele proceedings occaſion- 
ed much ànimoſity on both ſides. 
Another cauſe of diſcontent, was 
the ſciaure of ſhips for breach of the 
regulations lately made, the owners 
making all poſſible reintance on the 
one band, and tbe ſevereſt compulſion 
being uſed on the other, © Theſe un- 
ceaſing contells produced many ſcenes 
of miſchief, aud the refuſal of com- 
pliance with the eltabliſhed injunc- 
tions, brought heavy puniſhmer ts u- 
pon lome of the places on the coalt, 

While theſe tranſations were ta- 
king place in the Britiſh Colonies, the 
Province of Quebec began alſo to 
participate in the public diſcontents: 
the acts which bad been framed for 
the regulation of that Province, pro- 
duced effects far different from thoſe 
that had been expected from it. The 
majority of the Canadians received 
it with the moſt evident marks of diſ- 
approbation and cordially united with 
the Britiſh ſettlers in that government, 
in reprobating it as ty ranuical aud op. 
preſſive. 

It had been confidently expected, 
that the good will aud intereſt of the 
French Canadians wonld have been 
entirely ſecured, by thus replacing 
their government on its former footing. 
Adminiſtration had flattered itſelf 
that Generel Carlton, the new Go- 
vernor, would have raiſed with all 
facility, a numerous hody of troops 
iu that Province, with which to co— 
operate with Genera! Gage. So ſan- 
guine was that expectation, that twen-» 
ty thouſand lan Hof arms, and a great 
quantity of military [tor:s had been 
ſhipped to Quebec for that purpoſe, 

Put inftead of 'expreſiiag the leaft 
ſatisfaction at the frame of govern- 
men: tranſinitre? to them from Great 
Britain, or any «illingnets to ſecond 
ile deligns of miniſtry, they ſcemed 
decidruly averſe to both. 

They were now, {id they, under 
the government of Britain, aud would 


demean themſelves peaceably and loy- 


ally; but were total ſtraugers to the 


na ure of the diſputes between that 
government end its American depends 
encies, and it would not become them 
to mike themſelves parties in ſuch 
diſputes. Were the Governor to raiſe 
the militia of the Province, they-wouid 
obey him fo far as to defend it if at- 


tacked ; but would not march beyond 


its precincts, nor attack their neigh- 
bours. 

In this diſſiculty, apylication was 
made to the Biſhop to inflicace the 
people, through the reſpect and de- 
ference they owed to his function and 
dignity, to a chearful acqueſcrnce in 
the views of the Britiſh government. 
He was urged to ifſ4e an epiſcopal 
admonition to that end, to he read iu 
churches by the prieſts to their part» 


ſhianers ; but he decline all com- 
pliance with ſuch a meaſure, as con- 


trary to the rules of the Roman cler- 


3 eccleſialtics however were 
found, who exerted thernſclves in the 
ſervice of government, but with very 
little effect. 

The principal efforts were made 
on this vecalion by the Noblefſe, As 
they reaped the chief benetit of the 
act, they thought themſelves bound in 
gratitude to manife{t tacir zeal and 
attachment to thoſe who framed eit: 
they accordingly were ſtrenuous ia 
maintaining the necethty, as well as 
the duty of not only payiag a taithe 
fal and entire obedicnce to the lues 
engcted for the Lovernimeiat of the 


Colony, but alſo of complying readily 


with the deſites ex pred by their ſu- 
periors. 

But the Community at large ſtood 
im movenble in their determination to 
re main iu a ſtate of perfect neutrality 
betvcen Great Britain and ter Co- 
lonics. The truth was, that they had 
ſuffic ent l) experienced the [uperiur 
advantages of a Dritith government, 
to be dclirous nut to rclnquiſh 

them 


them. [t was now almoſt ſifteen years 
fiace the rec uction of the Province; 
they had duriag that ſpace, been treat- 
ed with ſo much lenity, and had been 
fo much henefited by the increaſe of 
trade and bulinefs of all kinds, that they 
were tully convinced it was their inte- 
relt to pr. ſerve their prelcat, and to op- 
poſe wha! ſuever had a tendency tobring 
them back to their former ſituat ion. 

In this perfu ifhon, not withſtanding 
they paſſively ſubmitted to the form of 
government 1mpuled upon them by 
the Britiſh miniſtry, they refuſed to 
take an aQive part in forcing their 
nughbaurs to à ſuhmiſſion, which they 
apprebended might terminate to their 
own detriment. 

Neither is it improbable, that the 
more ſhrewd and thinkiag peovle a- 
mong them might view the diltu:ban-« 
ces in the Britith Colonies, as a motive 
to induce the Britiſh minittry to treat 
them the more favourably, in order to 
retain their aliegiance, and to prevent 
them flom accepting thoſe offers of co- 
alicion which were held out to them 
| by the Colonies. ; 

For this reaſon it might chiefly be, 
thet though they acquieſ-ed in the ar- 
rangement made for their internal go- 
vernment, they did not inchae to pro- 
. ceed any further, and thought that by 
doing this, they had ſuffici-n ly tebi- 
hed theit tidelity, and ouglit not to be 
required to do any more, 

Poultibly too, the arguments that had 
been laid before thera in the addreſs 
tranfmitted to them by the Colonies, 
mi gut have produced ſome effect, and 
gained over to thele a number of parti- 
zans and well withers among a people 
who were now acquainted with and 
began to reliſh the Englth maximus of 
government, 

Ia default of the Canadians, hapes 
were entertained of engaging the various 
tribes of Indians that I. on the *back- 
ſettlements of the C lonics, to take up 
arms in the cauſe of Great Britain — 
Secret agents were employed for that 
purpole, and large preſents were made 
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to their chicfs and leading men, with a, 
view. to win their concurrence. | 

A flrong and vigorous attack had 
been propoſed on _thole parts that Jay, 


-molt expoſed, as the molt ſeaſonable 


direrſion that could be made in the 
preſent gireumſlanees of the Colomes 2 
it would have alarmed and throwa iato 
confuſi an a confiderable proportion of, 
the Colonies, and. would have much 
weakened thoſe efforts they were obli- 
ged to make for their detence on the 
len coalts, where they were liable to be 
continually and eloſcly preſſed in many * 
qu rters. a 
But the endeavours of ſuch as were 
employed on this occaſion were not 
ſuccesful. The Indiaus were not by 
any mcaus diſpoſed to incarken to any 
ſolicitatious tending to hottility. They. 
did not, ſaid they, underſtand the na- 
ture of the quarrel : they were ſurpri-, 
ved that Engliſhmen ſhould apply 10 
them for affilance agaiult cach other z 
they reſpected them all, and could nat 
diitinguith who was in fault, whether, 


thoſe who dwelt in Anerica, or thoſe, 


wito lived in the other ſide of the ocean 
they adviſed them to be reconciled, and 
not to ſhed the blood of brethren; it 
gave them ſerious grief and concern to 
beliold ſuch eamity among them; but 
as they knew not whoſe cauſe was juſt, 
they would eſpoule the fide of neither. 
t hefe ſecret necociations were very 
tlarming to the Congreſs : they knew 
the dangers that would arife from a war 
with the native Americans, aſſi led by 
the power of Britain: they hed lately 
expetienecd how much miſchief they 
could do alone, Ihe importance of a 
food underſtanding with them in fo 
perilous a fituation as thit of the Colo» 
mes awakened all their attention to 
prevent a rupture. In order if poſſible, 
to cbtain their good will, they repre- 
ſented to them, that the Lngliſh on the 
other fide of the water, had formed the 
wicked deſign to euſlave them; and, 
that they had only taken up arms to 
defend their freedem. they hoped thete- 
ſore, that as the original uatives of A- 
„ m erica 
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merica were the freeſt people upon 
oath, they would not afſi't in taking a- 
way that liberty from others, of which 
they were ſo juitly fond themſelves. — 
Were the Engliſh agaiuſt whom they 
were now fiviiting, to overcome their 
brethren in America, they would ſoon 
make ſlaves of al! the other peopl- in 
t hat country, as they were become ſo 
proud and baughty, that they would 
not ſuffer their commands to be diſo- 
beyed, however uureaſonable and un- 
jult. 

a With reaſonings of this kind the 
emiſſ-rics of Congreſs found means to 
prepoſſeſs in their favour the minds of 
many of the prine pal Indiaus z they 
ſucceeded even ſo far as to render it 
neceſſary for thoſe who were employed 
ou the part of the Engliſh, to conſult 
their perſonal ſafety by withdrawing 
themlelves. 

Having thus provided for the ſafety 
of the wcakelt parts of the Confederacy 
they were now at leiſure to look for- 
ward with leſs anxiety, and to proſecute 
the reſidue of thoſe meaſures, which 
would have ſuffe red fo material an in- 
terruption, had the endeavours of Bri- 
ta'n ſucceed: d in bringing the Iudiaus 
upon them at this time. | 

The action at Bunker's hill had 
filled the Americans with much higher 
notions of their ability to refilt the 
efforts of Great Britain thin they had 
ever entertained. N twithhanding the 
noted bravery of the Britin troops, 
they had found means to tive them in 
a manner, which thoug!. i did not 
row them up na fu equal ty oi va- 

ur and Gdilcipline, yet ſhowed that 
they were a formidable enemy; and 
tht they, knew how to make the moit 
of every auvintags, 

This perſuaſton, which was certain'y 
well founded, aiimatcd th m to a lar- 
p ſing degree, and was a c:roumit.nce 
winch operated with great force tu wil 
their dehbcrations ; thute of Conyrels 


i ici, took a bolder turn from his 


period. hey had from the begiuntog 
been reſolute and tirai s but they www 
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aſſumed an ardour and deciſiveneſt 
which indicated that they felt their 
ſtrength, and were entirely couſident, 
that by exerting it vigorouſly, they 
would be able to ſurmount all difficul- - 
ties, and would not fail, with perſcve- 
rance, to obtain the end propouſcd. 

Nothing was more remarkable 
throughout the whole of this uafortu- 
nate war,than the religious manner with. 
which the people of the Northern Co- 
lonics eſpecially, encouraged each other 
to do their daty in the field. It re- 
minded one of the fiinilar methods fo 
much recommended an! practil. <4 Mmony 
the opponents to the Koyal.caulc, du- 
ring the civil wars in England, in the 
reipn of Charles he Fug. 

t was not only iv the New England 
Provinces this religious fervour, pre- 
vailed : it was ftriking!y con ſpicuous 


in both the Colonies vt new York and 


Pennſylvania. 

The declaration of Conpreſs, and 
the exhortatiou of the clergy produced 
wonderful effects in the minds of the 
public. Convinced that they were 
halting in a righteous caule, people 
took up arms every where with the 
utmoſt cheart nefs, and behaved in a 


manner that fully verined the maxim, 


that a per ſusſion of adi: j ly, wall 
always inſpire a man with Cc uragey and 
ſupply the cefefts oft kavwicuge and 
diſcipline 

In ordet to obviite the dangers that 


v old enfuc from the cumity of the 


I:.crans, a pan was formed by Cons 
greſs, whereby more pern a evtly to 
ſecure their li clity and ad areace ta 
tu Colomes, Thy were civided into 
leren dilir Els, over which, perſons 
welt converſant in the language, ways, 
and maune 8s, were pointed as Come 
milwoncrs. {hey ware to maintain a 
conti corretpondence with them 
to witch all their mottons; to be aſ- 
ſing tothem in all their reatonible 
r que its, aud to apply them 1a their 

Wants aud ncecſſitics. 
For itis purpoſe a conſiderable fam 
was railcd, aud put zuto the hands of 
tucſe 
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theſe Commiſſioners, to be diſtributed 
among the Indians in their reſpeQive 
departmeuts, and thereby to counteract 
the endeavours of the ſame kind that 
were uſed by their adverſaries. 

In the mean time, it was become ne- 
ceſſary for Congreſs to come to a de- 
fnitive reſolution in regard to the con- 
eiliatory motion made in Parliament by 
the miuiſtry. It had already been 
glanced at in the declaration they had 


pub iſlled touching the neceſſity of their 


taking up arms, and repieſcuted in a 
very unfavourable light. 

But the friends to this motion in 
England thought very differently, and 
were even fo ſanguine as to promiſe a 
kiad receptian to it, and that pzvple in 
America would probably conſider it as 
a picliminary to reconciliation, 

In this expectation, a gentleman 
high in office, wis directed by miniſtry 
to draw up a formal noti cation of their 
ideas upou this matter, in oi der to be 
communicated to Conyrels, 

Ine impreſſion winch was made on 
the minds of the Congreſs by this no- 
tification, did not correipond with the 
expectation formed in England: they 
received it with ſeeming indiffcrence, 
and inſtead of taking it into immediate 
confideration, it was ordered to he on 
the table with other papers. 

It was full two months before the re- 
port of the committee to which they 
r<lerred it, was brouhht into debate. 
It had been-received on the thirtieth 
of May, and the Congreſs came to no 
formal opinion about it till the laſt day 
of July enſuing, 

The explicitnefs of the opinion they 
_ Celivercd upon this occaſion, made full 
amcuds however for their tardineſs, It 
was in every reſpect an ultimatum to 
all propoſals on the part of Great Bri- 
tain. It ſhowed, at one view, the line 
of action fig ally embraced by America; 
it ſhowed too that it was irrecoverable, 
u+lefs the ſuperior ſtrength of Britiſh 
arms ſhould render it oiherwile, 

At the time when the Congreſs drew 
op this an;wer to the concilatory mo- 


tion, their affairs wore a proſperous 
aſpect. The Royal army had, ever 
ſince the affair of Bunker's Hill, been 


blockaded in Bolton ; death and illacſs 


had conſiderably weakened its [trengths 
a the great ſuperiority in numbers of 
the enemy, rendered it imprudent to 
attack them in the very ſtrong poſition 
they were in, till freſh ſuecouts arrived 
from Britain 

The Americans, on the contrary 
were daily inereaſing in [lrevgth, aud 
acquiring experience: the wle coun + 
try lay before them; and proviſions 
were cheap and pleaty every where, 
Ali poſſi le eacouragemeats wrre given 
to thoſe who took up arms; and, at 
preſent, the ſervice was eaſy from the 
little force that Britain poſi. fled in A- 
me1ica, 

All theſe circumſtances emboldened 
Congreſs to declare its ſentiments ta 
the world without any further refſtrairt, 
Ihey thought it neecf{ary to aſſu ne 
a ſty'e of firmaeſs and decition on 
this occaſion, in order to forward 
the ſpirit of aQivity and enterprize 
which was exerting itſelf ſo diffulively 
among all claſs, and to which was due 
that ſucceſs in ſeveral undertakings, 
which partly induced Congreſs to be- 
have ſo reſolutely on this particular 
emergency. | 

They had now formed tuemſelves in- 
to a regular train of government: hoſti- 
lities having put an entire end to the 
authority of Great Britain, they were 
acknowledged every where, and contte 
dered themfelves of courſe as awfully 
in veſled with the power of the late. 
be diſfentions prevailing in Geor- 

ia, had hitherto prevented that Colouy 
rom acceding to the general union. 
A powerful porty ſublilled there in fa- 
your of Great Britain, and | vg pre- 
vented its antagoniſts from carrying 
there ſchemes into cxecution, with the 
ſame tacili:y as in the other Provinces s | 
but it was at eugth overpowered by 2 
majority, that incteaſed in a ſhort time 
ſo conſiderably 2s to bear down all 


| ſition. 
* — 
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A Provincial Congreſs aſſmbled in 
the beginning of July, which adopted, 
in their fulleſt extent, all the determi— 
nations that had been taken by the ge- 
neral Congreſs of the preſent, and that 
of the preceding year. Deputies were 
appointed to repear to Cunloreſs, aud 
to notify their deſire to ein 1 canſe 
deracy ; they declared That Dotwilthe 
Handling the actsof Parliament Khichaf- 
feed the other Colonies in (o bppreſ- 
ſive e manner, had not been extended 
to them, they viewed that om'ſſi u ra- 
ther #5 a flight than a fayour, and we 
too well convinced of the juice of tles 
elaims of America, and the propricty 
of all the colonics unſtiug iu one bud y 
on this critical occalion, ta remain le- 
parate from them, while invited by fa 
many motives. 

By this acceſſion the Congyels ſaw 
itſelf at the head of all the English 
Colonies of conſequence throughout the 
continent, from the limits of Nova 
Scotia, to thoſe of Florida; veither of 
theſe from various, cauſes had it eicher 
in their inclination any mote than their 

ower, to join the American alliance. 

But their ſituation and circumitances 
were ſuch, that as no benehis could be 
expected from them, fo very linle de- 
trigent was apprehended, . 

As troops were contjuually railing 
and training ia every Colony, it was 

now deemed expedient to nate them 
more eſſectually together, by placing 
them under one head. To this intent 
it was reſolved, that a General ſhould 
be appoiuted tu the ſupreme command 
of all the forces that ſhould be failed 
throughout the” continent. 

Before ſuch a reſoluticn was taken, 
the eyes of all America were fixed upon 
a man whoſc character aud binels tar 
ſo important aud arduous a fituativn 
was probably the chief motive that in- 
duced the Congreſs to declare it <xpr- 
dicnt and necellary. 

This perſon was George Waſhing- 
ton, « Gentleman well Kknuwn throuyh- 
out the whele continent for his gallant 
þchavivuc duiing the laſt war. He had, 


at an early period of life, diſplayed a 


military genus that recommended him 
to the peculiar notice of thoſe who were 
competent judges, His wovelly was 
equal to his merit, and nis dihutereted- 
nels 110 le ls conſpicuons. . 

He was appumted by the nnanimous 
chuice of the Congieſs, Captain Gene— 
ral, and 1 in Chief cf the 
American army, with as ample a falary 
as it was in their power to beſtow, 2nd 


with a very cxteutive degree of auth o- 


rity. 
After accepting of their nomiuation 
ti” Wnfcigued reluctance, he gence» 
declined all pecuniary cmolu- 
ments. Me earnclt y Gefired every 
perſon preſent to remember that he u 
knowledged himfclf uncqunl to fo 
momentuous a charge, aud that he 
undertook it ſolely in complan ce with 
their pofitive requeſt, 

No appoiut went could have been 
mere popular, Exclulive of his per- 


ſonal abilities, he poſſ. fled an affluent 


fortune, which be enjoyed in a polite 
and hoſpitab le manner. ttis difp fi ion 
was fr endly and affable, and his bcha- 
viour decent and becoming a man of 
rank. 
bu ed to render him very much beloved 
among bis acquaintance, and highly 
reſpected by the public. | 
t was in cor ſequence of the teputa- 
tion ke tal julily ol tained by theſe 
Various qualificaticn?, that he was cal- 
led, by the united voice of the people, 
to the important emplyment that was 
now conferred upon him. It was got 
ouly in Virginie, his native country, 
that he Nood to high in the general 
eſt.em ; bis popularity was nut leſs in 
the other Provinces, thule of New 
England efpecialiy; and it was, at 
their particular application, that he 
was now railed to the {upreme com- 
mand, 

The molt fortunate circumſtance at- 
tending his election to this office, was, 
that contrary to what ufaally happens 
in ſuch eaſes, it was accomparied with 
no competition, and followed by uo 
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envy. It produced nniverſal ſatigfac- 
ton. | Every one voted him, as it were, 
the fittelt mau that could be found in 
America, for the purpoſe of railing 
weir expectatious, aud fixing their 
confidence. 

To ſpeak impartially, he fully an- 
ſwered every hope they had formed. In 
the courſe of an ardaous war, and in the 
midſt of frequent and fevere trials, he 
completely jullified the opinion the 
world had entertained of his val ur, 
conduct, ard perl: verance. 

The appointment of General Waſh- 
mgton was attended with other pro- 
mot ions: Horace Gates, and Charles 
Lee, two Englith ©#Kters, much ee em- 
edin the military line, were chof-n,the 
firlt Adjutant General, the ſecond Major 
General, Aitemus Ward, Philip 
Schuyler, aud Ifracl Putnam, American 
officcry of known bravery und experi- 
ence, were nominated Major Generals. 

Ta thefe were added cight Bridga- 
dier Generals: — their names were, 


Seth Pomeray, Richard Montgomery, 


David Woviter, William Heath, Jo- 
ſeph Spencer, John "Thomas, John 
Sullivan, Nathaniel Green. They 
were all men cf unduubted courage aud 
capacity in their prof ion, 

A very ſuſlicieut and comfortable 
ſubſiſtence was alſo provided for the 
officers and ſoldiers ja the army, and 
every care taken to remove all oecaſions 
of complaiut on that quarter. 

In the begiuning of July, Gen. Waſh» 
ington repaired to the camp before 
Botton, in order to aſſume the cum- 
mand of the army that inveſled it. He 
was accompanied hy General Lee. In 
every place through which they paſſed 
on their journey, they were received 


with every demon{lration of reſpect. 


They were efcaried by numbers of 
gentlemen, who had ſermed themſclves 
into companies of volunteers, and hon- 
oured with public addrefſes from the 
Proviucidl Congreſs of New York, and 
that of Maſfachuſct, : 
The general Congreſs itfelf had 
iven, as it . the ſignal in what 
. 
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mavner they expe ded the man they - 
had choſen to ſtaud at the head of the 


union, ſhould be treated. The day 


following his appointment, they reſolv- 
ed unanimouſly, ina full meetigg, aad - 


rot 


in terms of great attachment and re. 
ſpect, that having elected him to the 
commaud of the forces employed in the 


maintenance and preſervation of Ame- 
rican liberty, they would affiſt and ad - 


hefe to him with their lives and fot- 


tnnes in the defence of that cauſe. 


his ſpirit of unanimity and re ſola- 


tion was Giffuſed throughout the Colo- 
nics, in a degree that was never ex- 
cerded either in modern or ancient 
times. 


dinary and wonderful effects. Perſous 


Log 


It produced the moſt extraur- 


of all rauks and all ages, were now to- 
tally taken up with martial occupations 


and ideas, Gentlemen of birth and 
afflue uce, mixed familiarly in the ranks 
with the common men, and went chcare 
fully through the fame dutics and fa- 
tigue. 


At this memorable period, religious 


prejudices themtelves gave way to the 
ent huſiaſm of patriotilim. The meek 
aud paſſive tenets of the Quaker per- 
ſuaſion, could not prevent many of 
their youth from entering into military 


aff:ciations, and learning the rudimeuts 


of war. 


Ihe number of men actually in arma 


at this time throughout the continent, 


. was certainly very conſiderable 2 almolt 


all men, in6ced, that were able to bear 
arms, made it their buſineſs to acquire 
the uſe of them by conſtant practice 
and exerciſe, ſo far as the indiſpenſible 


culls of their profeſſions would permit 


them. Every day produced freſh 
proofs of the warmth and cagerreſs of 
all iodividuals to coucur in this military 
ſpirit, 

Among other particulars, one haps 
pencd very worthy of being recorded, 
in the neighbourhood of Philadelphia z 
A (ct of men aſlociated, and formed 
a body, which, from its being compoſed 
of eldetly people, was denominated the 


Old Men's company, It cbuſiſted of 
about, 
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about fourſcore men, all of them Ger- 
mas emigrants, who had ſerved ju re- 
gular armies, either in Germany, or 
other parts of Europe. 

The man whom they appointed to 
lead them to the field, on the firlt day 
of their muſter, was near one hundred 


ears of age, He had been forty years , 


in the military line, and had been pre- 
ſent in leventeen pitched battles. The 
drummer was 9 four. 

In place of a cockade in their hats, 
they wore a black crape, to denote their 


concern at thoſe unfortunate cauſes 


that compelled them, in the decline of 
life, to reſume the profeflion of arms, 
in order to defend the liberty of a coun- 
try which had afforded them a retreat 
from the oppreſſion which had forced 
them to abandon their own. 
The very women became deſirous, 
on this occaſion, to fignalize the zeal 
they felt in their country's cauſe. At 
a meeting of the gentlewomen belong- 
ing to the county of Briſtol, in — 
vania, they made a large collection of 
money, to fit out a regiment raiſiug 
there, and wrought a magnificent (uit 
of colours for their uſe, with devices 
and mottos of their own compoling, 
"The gentlewoman who was appointed 


by the others to preſent them in their 


name to the regiment, made a very 
gallant and ſpirited {ſpeech on that occa- 
tion, which ſhe concluded by giving it 
in charge to the officers and ſoldicra, 
never to deſert the colours of the ladics, 
i they ever wiſhed that the ladics 
Gould liſt under their banners. 
Iaſtances of this nature, though of 
little importauce in themſelves, ſcrve, 


% 


however, to denote the general difpo - 
ſntion of a people. Theſe inſtances 
were numerous in every part of Ameri 
ca, and efſectually contributed to keep 
up and increafe the ſpirit of indepen- 
dence, and the determination to face all 
danyers inſupport ofthe common cauſe, 

What afhtted no leſs, perhaps, in 
fortifying this diſpoſition, and auima- 
ting all claſſes to emulate each other in 
the ſervice of their country, was the 


praiſes beltowed on thoſe that had fal- 


Jen at Lexington and Bunker's Hill. 
Both theſe engagements were become 
topics of univerſal attention: every 

articular relating to them, and every 
incident that had befallen the Ameri- 
cans uponeach of thoſe days, was dwelt 
upon with uncommon carneſtueſs and 
avidity. Ihoſe who had fallen were 
commemorated with unccaſing applauſe 
and their names were ranked amon 
thoſe of the braveſt and molt illuſtrious 
patriots, 

The priats and publications of the 
time, reſounded, as it were, with the 
glory they had acquired for their coun» 
try. The moſt claborate culogiums 
were penned in their honour 3; and 
whoever had expired with arms in his 
haude, was rewarded with every cx- 
preſſion of gratitude that could be paid 
to his memory. 

among the ſubjects of this kind that 
exerciſed the zeal and ingenuity ot the 
Americans, the death ot Warren wis 
thejprincipal :—- He was extolled as the 
Haniden of bis Cay, and propulc6 as 
the molt accumpliſhed morirl of initas 
tion, to all who like bim, were reacy 
to devote themſelves for the public. | 
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Tranſuctiont in Canada. —hamble, St. John, Montreal, taken by 
the Americans — Quebec attacked by Generals Arnold ant Mont- 
gomery.—Tranſactiant in Virginia, in Norto and South Carolina, 


and ix Maſſachuſets. 


HE Americans now, fluſhed with 
1 the ſucceſsful appearance of their 
affairs, wert exerting their activity in 
improving every advantage they had 
gained, They now ſaw the whoe 
continent, from Nova Scotia to 


Florida, entirely in their own poſ- 


ſeſſion. They looked upon the troops 
at Boſton, to be in ſuch a condition, as 
rather to wiſh for a releaſe from their 
ſufferings, by being permitted to retire 


from that town unmolelled, than as in- 


clined, or able, to venture an attack 
upon the powerful army that ſurruund- 
ed them. 

In this proſperous ſtate of their 
cireumſtances, they now determined to 
confine themſelves no longer to defen- 
ſive meaſures, Caſting their eves on 
the various parts of the Britiſh empire 
in America, thatlay moſt open to an 
hollile attempt, and from whence, in 
caſe of ſucceis, they ſhould derive molt 
benefit, as well as reputation, Canada, 
yow called the Province of Quebec, 
appeared the molt likely to anſwer 
their wiſhes and expeCtations. 

It was indeed inhabited by a people 
who trad long been their natural ene- 
mies; but couguell and habit had now 
for a ferics of years familiarized them 
to the manners and ideas of the Eny- 
liſh, 
the mild and tolerant diſpoſition of the 
Britiſh government in matters of this 
nature, had entirely quieted all appre- 
henſions on that account. They had 


too, during a long ſpace, enjoyed the 
acrantages of an caſy and equitable 


1hough of a different religion, 


ſyſtem of ruling, and began to feel an 
attachment to it, founded on the heit 
of reaſons, the benefits and domeſtic 
happineſs it had procured them. 
Though averſe to broils,. and willing 
to obey without murmur, they plainly 
perceived that the late regulations in- 
troduced among them, were intended 
to render their Proviucetotally depend- 
ent on the miniſtry, and to make the 
inhabitants ſubſervient to its deſi us a- 
gainſt the Englith Colonies, 

Though the clergy and the nobleſſe 
were in the interelt. of the miaittry ; it 
was far otherwiſe among the inferior 
orders. They were almoſt to a man 
diſpleaſed with the acceſſion of aut ho- 
rity accruing to their ſuperiors 10 coa- 
ſequences of the act lately p +1, any 
remembered with what haughtineſs 
thete had -comported themſzclv=s in for- 
mer days, when under the dominion of 
France, They did not therefore wiſl 
for a return of that depencance and 


vaſſalage under which the bulk of the 


Canadian people had ſolong been kept, 
to the great impoveriſkment and opprel- 
ſion of the community, and the evident 
obſtruction of the geueral proſperity of 
the Proviace. 

'The number of individuals who had 
removed from the Colonies into that 
Province, and the mauy others who 
had gone over to it from Britain, had 
powerfully contributedto confirm thoſe. 
diſpolitivns iu the French inbabitants, 
The late ſubverſion of the Engliſh laws, 
was conlidered by the Britiſh ſettle. g 
as an act utterly unjuſtifiable. As long 
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eullom emboldened theſe to ſpeak their 
minds with uncontroulable freedom, 
they repreſented to che CanaJians that 
they were treated ia the moſt unwar- 
rantable manner, and that they were 
by no means bound to ſubmit to the 
me fortas of adminiſtration framed 
for them by Parliament, as they were 
totally repugnant to the ſpirit of the 
Engliſh conſtitution, and abſolutely 
illegal. | 

They further repreſented this act 
as founded on falſchood and deception: 
it was obtained by their ſecret enemics 
the nobleſic, who had baſely made ufc 
of their name, to induce the Britiſh 
miniltry to procure the paſſing of it, as 
an acceptable deed to the generality of 
the Canadians. 

This unworthy and ſurreptitious 
manner of ill treating their country - 
men, ought therefore to be reſcuted, if 
the community meant to prevent the re- 
petition of that tyranny which they had 
ſo long endured, and fruitlefsly com- 
plained of, till kind fortune placed them 
under the influence of an Engliſh Go- 
vernment, the ſpirit of which did not 
allow any part of the community to op- 
preſs the other. But this oppreſſion 


would now return, and be felt more 


heavily than before, if they did not un- 
ite in defence of their juſt and natural 
rights, and maufully reliſt all ſpecies of 
tyranny. 
With ſpeeches and repreſentations 
of this kind did the opponents of mi- 
niltry in Canada inflame the minds 07 
the people againitt the meaſures pro- 
poſed by government inthe planning of 
the Quechee 2Q, Nor were 10 ltnnations 
wantiug at the ſame time, from tlole 
who ſecretly wiſhed well to the C no- 
nies, how ſar an opportunity the Cana- 
dians had at this preſent time to eman- 
cipate themſelves wholly from the 
ſhackles impoſed on them by that act. 
Were they nowtohcarken tote iron cls 
ly advice contained in the ations 
made to them by Congteſs, tacy nd 
never aſter apprehend ill-uſage or 


ritain or any other power, and we' 


at once provide for an nn'nterrapted 
continuance of do:neftic tranquility and 
happineſs, _ 

The Congreſs was perfectly acquaint- 
ed with thediſcontents of the Canadians, 
and of their averſencſs to act againſt 
the Colowes ; they knew that the 
Britiſh ſettlers in that Proviuce were, 
with few exceptions, inclined to favour 
them, if it could be done with ſafety to 
themſclves ; and that what chickly re- 
tained them in obedience under the now 
ſy lem of government, was their in— 
ab lity to reliſt it, | 

They refl:aed, at the ſame time, 
that unleſs the intent of that act was 
obſtructed by an curly oppolition, it 


would operate in a very fatal manner 


Its prof: iſed and 


to their intereſls. 


avowed purpoſe was to arm Canada a- 


gainit the Colonies. With fuch a mani- 
ſelt intimation of the danger with 
which they were threatened, they 
would ftand inexcuſible to their con- 
ſlitueuts, if they neglected any practi- 
cable means of wardiag of J terrible a 
blow. 5 | 

The only means by which to prevent 
it, was obv.uully by ſtriking the firit 
Llowthemiclves, aud making a vigorous 
attack upon that very quarter while 
yet deſtitute of a power ſutficicut to te- 
filt a ſudden and ſpirited imp fin, 

The ſucceſs they had met with at 
Crown Point and Ticonderago, had 
already paved the way to an enterprize 
of this nature. They had, by taking 
them, broken down the fences, that 
guarded the frontiers of Canada, and 
were now at liberty to enter, and con- 
tend on equal ground witn the imall 
number of troops remaining {or its 
def. noe. 

They were Gnlv ſenſible, on the 
other hand, that hy taking fo bold a 
lep, they charged at once the whole 
nature of the war, From defernfive on 


their part, it tn become offenſive, 
and {ubject-d then lenceforwards to 
the unputution of bring the aggreſiors 
tis unfortuaate quaricl ; many who 
bricre tuck en attempt had warmly eſ- 


pouled 


pouſed their cauſe in Britain, would 
probably be oifvaded at this meaſure, 
und tax them with heightentng the 
fury and increaling the milchict occa- 
foned by this diſpute. 

They were fully aware, that the 
principles of refiltaace, fo far as they 
had hitherto adopted them, far from 
being condemacd by the Britiſh nation, 
were, on the contrary, abetted, aud 
ſtrongly jaitified by a very confiderable 
party, equal at leaſt, if not ſuperior in 
number, to that which approved of the 
meaſures carried ou 2gainit them. It 
might not, therefore, be prudent to 
expoſe themſelves to the loſs of this 
good. vill, and favourable inclination to 


them among their Engliſh brethren,” 


which might on a future opportunity, 
prove highly {crv:ceable in their caule. 

heſe reflections, which were jultly 
founded, occaſioned them to weigh 
with great dehiheration the probable 
conſequences that might reſult from 
embracing or de<cliving ſo daring a 
meaſure. The diſpleaſure it might 
create in England was undoubtedly a 
diſagres able circumitance ; the Ame— 
ricans ought ſeriouſly to endeavour to 
preſerve the good opiuion and friend: 
ſhip of the Engliſh nation: it was a 
deli able ol ject at all times, but more 
particularly in the preſent juncture. 
But Mill the preſervation of themſelves 
was an oljeck of far greater impor- 
tance. The affiilance they had looked 
for in England had failed them. Much 
eloquence had been difplayed in par- 
lament in the ſupport of their cauſe ; 
petitions and remoaltrances had been 
preſented in their behalf, and they had 
every realon to think that their con- 
duct and principles were approved by 
a large proportion, perhaps the majori— 
ty of the people in Britain. But, i was 
plainthat theſe indications of amity to 
them were all they were to expect. A 
variety uf cauſes would prevent any ſuch 
aſſiſtance to them from Britain as they 
now ſlood in moſt need of, It would 


therefore be unwiſe to abſtain from 
purſuing any meaſure, however uncom- 
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mon and unprecedented, merely from 
the. apprehenſion of giving umbrage, 
to the Engliſh. If they ſincerely wiſh 
ed the Americans to proſper ia their 
proceedings, they would rejoice at any 
facceſtes they might obtain: if, on the 
contrary, from a lukewarmneſo, or ig- 
r.orance of the neceſſity of taking the 
moſt refolute meaſures, the people of 
F} ogland ſhould condemn them for 
ſuch an enterprize, it were better to 
iacur their diſapprobation, than to 
hazard the ſafety of America by an 
un'imely complaiſance, for which their 
real friends ia Britain would be no leſs 
ready to blame them, than all the ju- 
dicious part of the world. 

As to thoſe arguments that were 
drawn from the danger ot exaſperating 
the enemy to a degree that might in- 
creaſe the reſentment. he already felt, 


and provoke him to additional exer- 


tious, they were weak and fatile : his 
wrath was already Kindled to the high- 
eſt pitch; he had done, and intended 
to do all the miſchief that lay in his 
power. Intclligepce was daily arriv- 
ing of the vaſt preparations he was 
meking to ſubdue the Colonies, His 
intentions were hoſlile in the higheſt 
degree. To conquer, or to ravage 
America, was his fixed determination. 
id it become men of ſenſe and 
courage to heſitate in ſuch a caſe a- 
bout the propricty of any meaſure rhat 
could diltreſs an enemy fo outrageouſly 
bent on their deſtruction ? The rea- 
diclk method to obviate his threats, 
was to ſhow him that they had not 
intuvidated the Americans, and that 
infiead of waiting for the iſſue of his 
menacing declarations, they would 
auticipate every Rep he propoſed to 
take, ond carry the operations of war 
into his own precins, before he was 
in readineſs to wage it upon their own 
territories. 

In a quarrel ſuch as the preſent, 
where the ruling power was engaged 
on the one hand, and ſubjeQs on the 
other, it was the worſt of all policy ts. 
tewmporize, Modcratiou would only 
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Produce pride, and averſencſs to ter- 
minate the diſpute from a notion that 
their ſpirit begau to fail, and that they 
were fearful of giving too much of- 
fence, leſt it ſhould create irreconcilea- 
bleneſs in the breaſt of an irritated 
conqueror, | 

Were ſentiments of this kind to be 
once admitted, they would deſtroy all 
ſpirit and energy in their councils. 
America had better end the conteſt at 
once, by ſubmiſſion to the dictates of 
Britain, than perſevere in it avy longer, 
unleſs weak and wavering meaſures 
were totally diſcarded. It was in vain 
to expeR favourable conditions by 
forbearing to exert themſelves. This 
would oo, be giving advantages to 
the enemy, and protraQting the war to 
their own detriment. 

I The laws of war and of nations al- 

lowed the foreſtalling of an enemy. 
In their particular caſe, it would in all 
probability prevent infinite miſchief, 
If they forbore to attack the enemy 
in the quarter propoſed, it would be 
preciſely from thence he would make 
the moſt dangerous irruption. It was 
there he would collect his priucipal 
force, and come upon them without 
delay, as ſoon as it was ready. Hap- 

ily for America, he was dot yet in a 
Femidable poſture, nor could be duly 

repared till next ſpring. Now there- 
Fore was the ſeaſon for action.— IT hey 
had ſuſſicient numbers to ſpare for 
ſuch an expedition: it would be under- 
taken with more alacrity than any o- 
ther, as the purpoſe of it was to ſecure 
their back-ſettlements from the incur- 
ſions of the Indians, wboſe barbarities 
they were e acquainted 
with, and muhitudes of whom would 
not fail to join a foe that wouldentice 
them by the double motive of pay and 
plunder. 

This buſineſs couid not be deferred. 
As ſoon as winter was over, fleets and 
armies would ſail from Br:tain to invade 
their coaſts, and their whole ſtrength 
would then be wanted to protect them. 
bes would they feel the gonſequ:u- 
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ces of having neglected to annoy the 
enemy in the effectual manner now pro- 

ſed ; they would be aſſailed on every 
ſide, on that particularly to which their 
attention was now ditected. 

Theſe were no ſurmiſes : it was pu- 
blicly known that large reinforcements, 
were expected at Quebec the enſuing 
campaign, which would, ia conjunction, 
with the Canadians and ludiaus, form 
a conſiderable army. Withthis, the de- 
fign of the enemy was to penetrate in- 
to the heart of the Colonies, while a 
ſuperior force was landed on theirſhores. 
The only poſſible expedient left them 
to leſſen theſe difficulties, was by im- 
mediately reſolving to march with all 
expedition to ns and uſe their 
molt vigorous efforts to make them- 
ſelves malter of that place. The poſ- 
ſeſſion of it would defeat the moſt dan- 
gerous project they had to apprehend, 
and open, in all likclihood, a variety 
of relources, by enabling the inhabi- 
tants to declare and act according to 
their inclinations, which were well 
known tobe favourable to the Colonies. 

All theſe conſiderations duly weigh - 
ed it were inconſiſtent with ſound po- 
licy, to delay an attempt from which 
they had every reaſon to hope for ſue- 
ceſs. If they did not riſk a previous 
attack on their part, it was inevitable 
on that of the enemy, and no doubt 
could be entertained that he would take 
every precaution to render it ſucceſsful 
which pecuniary advantages could pro- 
cure. 

No time was to be loſt ; for though 
the military force there was not nume- 
rous, yet it was commanded by an in- 
trepid and vigilant officer, whoſe mili- 
tary ſkill and enterpriling diſpoſition, 
made him formidable in any fituation 
he might be. Confiding in thefe qua- 
lities the Britiſh adminiſtration had in- 
truſted him with powers that rendered 
him abſolute maſter in the Province of 
which he was appointed Governor. 

He was commiſſioned to embody 
the people of Canada, and to march at 


theic hcadagainſt the Colonies, c_ 
e 
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the Canadians were tardy in their ob · 
edience, yet he would, on the arrival 
of reintorcements be ſoon able to com- 
pet them to it. He had already col- 

cted a numerous body of Iudians, and 
was promiſed more, The troops he had, 
though few, were well diſciplined ; and 
if turther leiſure and opportunity were 
allowed him, every thing was to be 
dreaded from a perſon of his ſpirit aud 
abilities. : 

It was with great reaſon that Con- 
greſs entertained this opivion of Gene- 
ral Carlton. Notwithſtanding the diſ- 
advantages he laboured under in bis 
new Government, ſuch was hisdiligence 
and care, that with a handful ofregulars, 
and a imall number of ſuch as he could 
rely upon, he found meant to repreſs 
tlie ill affected, and to contain them in 
ſubjection, though infinitely ſuperior in 
ſtrength, and continually encouraged 
by the ſecret machinations of the Colo- 
nifts to throw off the Engliſh yoke. 

In conſequence of the determination 
of Congreſs, a body of three thouſand 
men were put under the command or 
Generals Montgomery and Schuyler, 
with orders to proceed to Lake Cham- 
plain, where the flat-bottom boats were 
preparing to convoy them to the en- 
trance of the Sorel, a river that flows 
ina direct line to the fort which bears 
its name, and there diſcharges itſelf in- 
to the great river of St. Lawrence. 

When General Montgomery, who 
headed the firſt diviſion, was arrived at 
Crown Point, he was informed that 
ſeveral armed veſſels, ſome of which 
were of conſiderable force, were ſtation- 
e at St Jobn's,a fort of great ſtrength 
on the Sorel, from whence they were 
about to fail, in order to obſtruct his 


_ paſſage acroſs the lake. 


Upon this intelligence, he haſtened 
with all ſpeed, and took poſſeſſion of 
an iſland that commanded the mouth 
oi tlie Sorel, and from whence he could 
prevent their entrance into the lake. 

On the arrival of General Schuyler, 
who was the ſuperior in command, 


they jvintly agreed in publiſhing a ma · 


1c 


nifeſto, inviting the people of Canada 
to join them. To ſupport the deſiga 
of this declaration, they advanced to- 
wards St John's, fituated about twelye 
n-iles from the lake; but they could 
not make good their landing under the 
canuon of that fort, andbeing apprehen= 
five, from the appearance of ftrength, 
and the counteuance of the garriſon, 
that they ſhould meet with great diſſi- 
culties in ſuch an attempt, theylanded 
at a diſtance, in a part of the country 
fullof woods, ſwampsand rivulets. But 
kerethey were immediately attacked by 
a large body of lndians, and found it 
neceſſary, from the inconveniency of 
their, ſituation, to retreat with all ſpeed 
to the Ifand which they had firſt oc- 
cupied. ' 

Illneſs having obliged General 8Schuy- 
ler to remove to Albany, the ſole com- 
mand de volved upon Montgomery, a 
man every way fit for the buſineſs he 
was now intruſted with. He united ia 
an eminent degree, the character of a 
ſoldier and a gentleman ; polite, well- 
ſpoken, and humane ; brave, cool, and 
thoroughly verſed in his profeſſion, 

He ſoon found means, by his addreſs, 
to detach from General Carlton num- 
bers of thoſe Indians who had joinet 
him ; and upon the arrival of the re- 
mainivg troops deſtined for this expe- 
dition, he determined to lay ſiege to 
St. John's. 

Iu the mean time various parties of 
the Americans were difperſed over the 
frontiers of Canada, where the inhabi- 
tants received them with great friend- 
ſhip and boſpitality. They not is 
furniſhed them with proviſions, but al- 
ſiſted in carrying on the ſiege, and 
reinforced them with numbers of their 
own people. 

While General Montgomery was em- 
ployed in this ſiege, Colonel Allan, a 
bold and enterprifing man, to whom 
chiefly the Colonies were indebted for 
the taking of Crown Point and Jicon- 
deroga, now formed the project of ſur- 
prifing Montreal. He marched to this 
place at the head of a ſmall party of 
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reſolute adventurers, like himſelf; but 
the officers who were ltationed there, 
having received intelligence of his ap- 
proach, went out and attacked him wit! 
the militia and a detachment of regu- 
lars, His party was totally routed and 
himſelf taken priſoner, with a number 
of his men. U heir treatment was 
rather ſevere ; they were loaded with 
Irons, Allan himſelf not excepted, and 
ſent priſoners to England ou board 
a man of war, 

The fiege. of St. Johu's went on 
Nowly at firlt for want of ammunition ; 
but General Montgomery having ac- 
quired a large ſupply of powder, by the 
taking of Comblee, a ſmall fort at a 
little ditance from St. John's, he now 
was enabled to pulh his operations with 
vigour, 

The gortiſon behared with great 
courage, aud ſupported with uncom- 
mon patience the diftreſſes to which 
they were reduced by the want of (uf- 
ficient proviſioas. They were.com- 
manded by Major Preſton, who ac- 
quited himſelf on this occaſion with 
cqu i (kill and valour, | 

General Carlton, conſcious of the 
importance of this place, made every 
poſſible exertion to relieve it. His fi- 
tuation was in every refpect highly un— 
fivourable ; the regular troops in his 
province were now au inconlide: alle 
number; the neceſſity of providing for 
the defence of St. John's, had obliged 
him to garriſon it with the major part 
of them: the few he hal left were 
q ſperſed at a conliderable diſtance from 
each other; and it was chicflv upon 
new levies he was now to depend, 

| In this exigency, it was prop«ſed 
by Colonel Maclean, an active and 
Fallaut officer, to raile a regiment 
out of the Scotch Highlanders that 
had lately emigrated from their coun- 
try: with this body of men, aſlited 
by ſome Canadians, the Cotenel poſted 
himſclf at the junction of the Sorcl 


with the river St. Lawrence. 


lo the nic au time Gencral Carlton 


repaired to Montreal; where, u 
infinite pains, he collected about a 
thoufand men, chiefly natives of Ca- 
nada, With theſe, and a few reou- 
liars and Britiſh volunteers, he fot out 
to join Colonel Maclean, intending to 
march with him dire cy to the relief 
of St. John's, | 

Bat the Provincials, who perceivel 
his defipy, gathered a ſyperior force, 
and attacked him on, his eaJcavonring 


to paſs from the ifland where Mon- 


treal (tands, to the caftern ſhore : his 
Canadians were ſoon rowed by the 
Provinciale, and the whole ſcheme 
was defeated, : 
Another bady of Canadians who 
had joined Colonel Maclean, hearing 
of the diſaller that had befallen their 
countrymen, abandoned him inſtantly, 
and he was compelled to haſten back 


.to ():1chbec with all poſſible ſpec d. 


nee tuo ſueceſſive detests were 
powerful encouragements to the A- 
mericans, who were beſieging St. 
John's: they carried on their works 
with double ardour, and made ſuch a 
progreſs, as to prepare for an affault 
on the body of the place, The gar- 
riſon as reſolutely waited for it, intend- 
ing to defend themſelves to the laſt 
extremity, | 

But the news of the two laſt un- 
ſreceſsful engagements beiug commu» 
nicated to them, and the utter impoſ- 
ſibility of being ſuccoured repreſented 
by General Montgomery, they yielded 
to neceflity ; and as any further defence 
could only occaſion neeclefs bloodſhed, 
they conſented to treat for the ſurren- 
der of the fort. 

The terms demanded by the garri- 
ſon, were, tobe permitted to withdraw 
to Great Britain; they had even in» 
lifled, at firil, on ſome days reſpite, in 
expectation of General Carlton being 
able cither to raiſe the ſiege, or throw 
in refreſhments ard ſoccours; but 
both theſe requeſts were peremptorily 
denied. The only terms allowed 
them, were do march out with the hon- 
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curs of war, in conſideratic-1 of their 
vallent behaviour ; but then to lay 
down their arms, and deliver them- 
ſ-Ives up as priloners. They were per- 
mitted to keep their private property; 
in all other reſrects were treated with 
that humanity which characteriſed 
General Montgomery. 

The reduction of fort St. John took 
pl-ce on the third of November, feven- 
ty-tive, The number cf priſoners 
amounted to upwards of five hundred 
regulars, and near two hundred Ca- 
nadians: among theſe were ſome of 
the principal nob!fle of that 1˙¹ ovince, 
who had very zealouſly embraced this 
occalion of teſtifying their aitachmeut 
and fidelity to the Britiſh goverument. 

The loſs of this place was a heavy 
and unexpected blow to the Britth 
intereſt in America. Ihe flower of 
the military and of the Canadians ; 
were here. It was univerlally expec- 


ted that General Ca:ton wou'd have. 


been able to relieve it. His ill fuccels, 
though proceedivg from cauſes that 
made it inevitable, and which neither 
{kill nor valourcould oppoſe, raiſed the 
reputation of his antagoniſts to a high 
pitch, and added freſh courage to the 
Americans and their adherents. 

The body of Provincials who had 
compelled Colonel Maclcan to aban- 
don the poit of Sorcl, loſt no time in 
erecting batteries on the point pro- 
jectiug farthermoſt into the river St. 
Lawrence, with the view of prevent- 
ing the ſhipping at Montreal from 
going to Qucbec: rafts and other 
conttructions of that fort, well pro- 
vided with cannot, were llationcd in 
the river, and every* preparation made 
that could effectually obſtruct the Ge- 
nerals paſſage. 

Here, again, the Americans met 
with the completeſt ſuccels. After 
ſeveral fruitleſs attempts made by the 
armed veſſels from Montreal, to force 
their way down the river, they were 


attacked in their turn, forced to retire, 


and purſued by the Provincials, who 


were now become mallers of both lides 
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of the ſhore, and threatened to reduce 
Montreal as they had already done 
St. John's. | 

After taking this fortreſs, General 
Montgomery advanced immediately 
with his victorious forces towards 
Montreal. His ?pproach being daily 
expected, ihe tew Britiſh forces in that 
town repaired for fafety on board the 
fippirg, in hopes of fome auſpicious 
opportunity of eſcaping donn the 
river; but it was fo well and ſu cloſcly 
guarded by the. Provincial floating 
batteries, thot all Frape was ſoon dil- 
covercd to be impractigable. Thus, 
whether in the town or in the ſhip- 
ping, they now ſaw e thet they muſt 
unavoidably fall into the hands of the 
Provincials. 

In this cxtremity, the principal of 
the Britiſh and French inhabitants 
applied to General Montgomery, for 
the grant of a capitulaticn ; but he 
gave them to underſtand, that being 
detencelels and entirely at his diſcie- 
tion, they could not expect ſuch a cou- 
cellion on his part ; es he came not, 
howeter, with any iatention to op- 
preis er moleſt them, but, on the con- 
tiary, tO give them protection and fr: e- 
dom, he would promilc, in a ſolemn 
manner, that they ſhould remain in the 
nuvioclated poulleflion of all their pro- 
perty aud rights, civil aad religious. 
He expreſſed his hope, that the Can- 
adians would ſpeedily have an oppor» 
tunity of ſettling their gpoverament and 
laws couformably to their own deſfire, 
ina Provincial Congrels of their own 
chuſing. This wouid - eftublfh their 
fieccom and Comeltic allairts upon a 
permanent footing, and Celiver them 
trom the inconvcucncies of which they 
juitly cowplained under the form of 
government lately introguced among 
them for iniquitous purpolcs, 

He engaged, that in the mean time, 
the cx«cui:un of the laws ſhould be 
conducied as near as pofüble in the 
ſpirit of the Engliſh cuultitution, and 


that the people ſhould be treated with 


the 
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the atmoſt lenity both in private and 
public concerns. - 

Having thus adjuſted all matters to 
the entire ſatisfaction of the inhabi- 


tants, he took peaceable poſſeſſion of 


i Montreal oa the thicteenth day of 


November, ſeventy-hve. 
Aſter the loſs of St. John's, and the 


urrender of Montreal, people began 
to think that Quebec would ſhortly 
ſaare the ſame fate. Deſitute of a 


fuftcient garriſon for its defence, and 


}a'l of mal-contents, it ſeemed to offer 
rHelf an eaſy conqueſt to the Provinci- 
a army, elate with fuch rapid ſucceſ- 
ſes, and led on by ſo able a comman- 
der. It was not doubted this would be 
vis next attempt, and the general ex- 
pectation was, that he would facceed, 

What contributed porticularly to 
this apprehenſion, was the abſence of 
the Governor, who was hiniſelf in the 
moſt imminent danger of being made 
priſoner; in which caſe all hopes of 
preſerving either the capital or the 
province itſelf, would be finally given 


up. 
Gereral Montgomery, who fully 


knew the importance of making ſuch 


a prize, negle&ed nothing toſecure it; 


he was diligently conſtructing flat 
boats, to carry guns of a ſuflicient 
weig ht of metal to attack the Britiſh 
armament on his fide, and tlius to put 
it hetween two fircs. 

No expectation now remained of ef. 
fecting its eſcape: all that could poſ- 
{bly be attempted, was to watch the 
opportunity of a dark night, to carry 
the Governor lately off, This was 
happily exccuted accordingly, in a 
fail boat, rowed in the profoundeſt 
filence with mufffed paddles inſtead of 
oars, of which the motion would, by 
its noble, have inevitably occalioned an 
alarm among the enemies craft, ſo 
tlickly flationed along the river. 

Having thus provided for his ſafety, 
the next ſtep was to capitulate with 
the Provincials; but the conditions 
were entirely their own, The whole 
armament was otbged to ſurrender : it 
cuniiiled of even armed veſſels, with 


2 number of priſoners, ſome of them 
Britiſh oſſièers of rank; General Pre- 
ſcot was one; together with a very 
confiderable quantity of military ſtores, 

In this manner was the whole do- 
minion of Britain in Canada reduced 
to the city of Quebec. The certainty 
of its being lult with the reſt, appeared 


the more certain and indubitable, as it- 


was now threatened by an enemy no 
leſs intrepid and enterpriſing than 
Montgomery himſelf. 

This new enemy was Colonel Arnold 
a man of the moſt undaunted courage 
and ſingular activity. While the Pro- 
viucial army was encamped before Bok 
ton, he conceived the bold defign of 
invading Canada, in amanner never yet 
attempted, in the many expeditions 
that had taken place during the various 
wars that had been waged in America 
between the French aud the Britiſh 
Colonies, 


Hitherto the only praQticable road 


to that Province was by the lakes: 
they afforded the only convenient com- 
munication even in peace. Little was 


it expected that a military force, at- 


tended, by all the incumbrances of war, 
would ever imagine it were poſſible to 
penetrate that country by any other 
way. | 
About the middle of September, a 
body of choſen men, conſiſting of near 
twelve hundred, left the camp of Boſ- 
ton underthe command of Colonel Ar- 
nold. They procecded to Newbury, 
2 ſea port, ſituated at the mouth of 
the Merrimak, from whence they em- 
barked for the mouth of the Kenuc- 
beck. 
his was the river intended to form 

the line of their expedition. Its head 
was at no great diſtance from Quebec, 
the ultimate obje& of their undertak- 
ing ; but its {tream was rapid, and 
difficult to be flgemmed ; and its bed 
was ftrowed with a multitude of rocks 
that made it exceſſively dangerous. 

hey began this laborious and fatigue- 
ing navigation on the twenty · ſecond 
day of Scpiember.— | hey were — 

ge 


ged conftantlytowork upwards again(t 
an impetuous current, that frequently 
overſct their boats, or filled them with 
water. They were often compelled by 
cataracts and other impediments, t9 
land and continue their march on ſhore, 
loaded with their boats and other war- 
like burdens, no lefs cumberſome, ln 
the encountering of theſe, and many 
other difficulties, they ſuffered great 
loſſes of ſores, and proviſions ; to lay 
nothing of the exceſſive fatigue they 
underwent continually, the carrying- 
places proving not ſeldom very long, 
and full of obſtructions, one of them 
ſtretching no leſs than a dozen miles, 

Ia the midſt of theſe ĩnceſſant diffi · 
culties, Colonel Arnold exerted all his 
vigilance to prevent a ſurprize. The 
Indians, indeed were the ouly people 
from whom ſuch a thing could be ap- 
prehended in the frightful wilderneſs in 
which he was now engaged. In order, 
however, to obviate any danger of that 
kind, beſides the ſtricteſt guard and 
look - out on every fide, he uſed the 
precaution of — every night, 
in one eneampment, the various diviſions 
that had marched a part during the 
day. | 
Aker reaching the head of the ri- 


ver Kennebeck, they had ſtill to make 


their way through foreſts aud ſwamps, 
and over mountains and the rocky 
ſummits of thoſe high ridges of laud 
that ſeparate New England from Ca- 
nada. 

't he prodigious hardſhips they had 
undergone before their arrival at this 
place had occaſioned numbers of their 
men to be ſickly. In their progrefs 
along the thores of that river, they had 
ſometimes been forced to clear a paſ- 
lage, by cutting down the underwood, 
fur miles. Theſe continual obſtructions 
retarded them ſo much, that on ſome 
days they could hardly get four or five 
miles forwards, Their proviſions, too, 
from the frequent loſing of them by 
accideuts on the water, and from the 


' tedious and unexpected length of 


this. painful jouruey, were become {o 
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ſcarce, that many of them were obli. 
ged at laſt to kill their dogs for food, 
and to have recourſe to other ſhifts of - 
that ſort for their ſuſtenance. 

On quitting Kennebeck, Colonel 
Arnold, in order to rid himſclt of all 
incumbraaces, diſmiſſed the ſick and 
diſabled, zud with his own diviſion 
proceeded forwards with all poſlible 
ſpeed ; but unfortunately for the expe- 
dition, here one whole third of his 
people with a Colonel at their head, 
compoſing the rear diviſion, took ad- 
vantage of his abſence; and pretend- 
ing a want of ſufficient proviliuns, de- 
ſerted him, and returued home the 
wav they came. | 

 Undiſmayed by this deſertion, the 
body uuder Colonel Arnold puſhed 
onwards, and after having, with the 
ſame courage and fortitude as before, 
overcome a varicty of obſtacles, they 
arrived at length on the banks of the 
Chaudiere, wluch diſcharges itſelf into 
the river St. Lawrence, uot far from 
the city of Quebec, _ 

On the third day of November, full 
ſix weeks from the beginning of the 
dreadful march of which they now ſaw 
happily an end, they entered the culti- 
vated parts ot Canada, and met with 
the habitations of men, after having 
loſt ſighit of them for above a month. 

They met with the ſame welcome 
that hal been ſhown to their conatry- 
men in other parts ; they were ſupph- 
ed with all kinds of ncceſlaries, and ex- 
perienced every fort of cucouragemeut 
they could defire. 

Ihe Canadians were ſtruck wich a- 
mazement, when they beheld an em- 
bodied force emerging. as it were, from 
the boſom of the wilderneſs. They 
were not unaccuſtomed themſelves oc- 
caſionally to vilit thoſe deſerts in hunt- 
ing parties: but it had never entered 
iuto their conceptions, that it was pol- 
fible for human beings to traverſe fuck 
an immenſe wild, where obſtructions 
aroſe at every ſtep, that had hitherto 
proved inſurmountable; and where Na- 


Tura Itſelf ſeemed 19 hure forbidden 
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ſuch an attempt, by throwing the moſt 
. nets 
in their way. 

'Phe novelty of the enterprize, the 
ſpirit that gave it birth, the tatrepidity 
and genius that coudutted it, the 
courage and conſtaney with winch it 
was atchieved, all comributyg] to ten- 
der it the moſt ſtriking and memorable 
event that happened during the war. 

It did the higheſt honour to its con- 
ductor, and to thoſe he commauded!: 
they were chiefly New Euglaud men ; 
major part of whom had nev.r been in 
wur. It ſhowed they pollcifed the 
innate bravery of their forefathers, and 
were truly deſerving the name of Eng- 
liihmen, 

But it was not only in America this 
expedition was extolled, as a feat of the 
moll conſummate ſl] and bravery it 
was ſpoken of in England itſclf, and 
over all Europe in terms of the higheſt 
admiration, and allowed by military 
judges to be an exploit of the firlt 
rate merit. | 

While it was viewed in this Iight by 
the European world, we are not to be 
{urprifed that throughout the Ameri— 
can continent, the people whom it fo 
deeply intereſted, ſhould repreſent it as 
one of the molt ſtupæudous tranſa@ions 
that ever happened in war, and comp- 
pare it to the march of Hannibal over 
the Alps. 

While the iahabitants of Canada 
were in this {tate of aloniſhment at the 
bulineſs and ſueceſs of the New Eng- 
land people, Colonel Arnold publiſhed 
a declaration in Me name of General 
Wathington, which had been previouſly 


concerted between them on his de par- 


ture for this expedition. 

t invited them to accede to the ge- 
neral unionof the Colonies, and to fight 
Ike them for American freedom a— 
gainſt European oppteſſion. They 
were told that the intention of Con- 
grels in ſending troops amongſt them, 
was by no means to exerciſe hoſtilities 
but to give them cou:tenance and pro- 


tcA'on, and afford them an opportuni- 
ty of aſterting their own jalt rights, 
Far from conſidering the Canadians ag 
enenues, they were itrictly ordered to 
treat them as friends and allies, with 
whom they were jauntly to co operate 
iu expelling the common enemy. 

lu conſequence of theſe tolemn al- 
ſurances, they were deſired to remain 
in their dwellings with the uimoſt con- 
kdeace and ſecurity, and to furajlh the 
troops with all the neceff:ries in their 
power, for winch they might depend 
upon full payment. 

he intelligence of Colonel Arnold's 
afrival ia Canada, together with the 
ſurpriſing manner of his having peue— 
trated through ſuch a multitude of ob- 
ſlacles, threw the city of Quebec into 
the utmoit conſternation. It was at 
this juncture in a very weak ſitustion. 
The inhabitants, and cfpecially the na- 
tives of Britain, and of the Colonies 
ſettled there, were tagbly averſe to the 
Quebec act, and wich tlie general Tyſ- 
tem reſpecting the Colonies. Their 
diſcontents had expoſed them to the 
reſentment of the ruling powers ; they 
were miſtruſted and regarded as ſecret 
enemies, who would not fail to ſeize 
the lirtt opportunity of actiug openiy 
an hoſtile part. 


In the mean time, their behavinur 


was ſuch as magifeſted how much they 


- conceived themſclves ill uſed by the 


prefcrence given, as they ſaid, and 
partiality ſhown to thoſe Capadians 
and Britiſh individuals, u ho diſftered 
from them in icntiments, and affected, 


on that account, a ſupcrior degree of 


loyelty. 

Born and bred in principles of free- 
dom, they complained that they could 
not expreſs themſelves on thefe fubjefs 
firmly and explicitly, without incutring; 
the cenſure of the adverſe party, aud 
being reproached with malevolence to 
their king and country. 


They imputed to theſe injurious 


ſuſpicions the refufal to embody them 
for the defence of the city, when they 


had 
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had requeſted it, and at. a time, when 
from the departure of all the military, 
it was left in a tate abſolutely de- 
fencele(s, notwithitanding the im- 
menſe property it contained, which 
mult unavoidably have fallen into the 
hands of the Provincials, tugether with 
the city, had it then been attacked, as 
it was daily apprehended. 

But the Engliſh ſeitled at Quebec 
were not the only malecoatents there 
the far greater number of the French 
inhabitants were in the ſame diſpoſi- 
tion. As the Quebec act aſſected the 
inferior claſſes among them chiefly, 


though they did not dare to vent their 


diſſatisfaction at it with the ſame free- 
dom as the natives of Britain, yet they 
were no leſs ready to oppoſe it in every 
ſhape they could, without coming to 
open reſiſtauce. 

Neither was it doubted, that they 
would at laſt have recourſe to this, if 
ever circumſtances ſhould prove unfa- 
vourable to the intereſt of Britain in 
that Colony. The behaviour of their 
countrymen in many parts of the Pro- 
vince, thofe eſpecially remote from the 
the feat of government, and where the 
multitude was under no coutroul had 
exhibited convincing proofs what little 
dependence could be placed on their 
attachment, and was a ſufficient earneſt 
of what might be expected from the 
Freuch inhabitants of Quebec. 

The heart burnings and animoſities 
neceſſarily — from theſe cauſes, 
were at their height when Colonel 
Arnold made his appearance on the 
oppoſite ſhore, in ſight of the town. 
Luckily for the place, intimation of 
his approach had teen given time 
enough to remove all the boats and 


ſmall eraft, otherwiſe he would pro- 


bably have made himſelf maſter of it 
in the firſt moments of the general 
panic he bad occaſioned. 

This diſappointment retarded his 
paſſage ſome days : he was obliged to 
apply to the Canadians for aſſiſlauce; 
they gare it with great chearfulneſe. 


But another difficulty remained : the 
river was guarded by frigates d arm- 
ed veſſcls, that were vow p ſte in 
ſuch a manner, as to render his pi\[ags 
impracticable by day. He was com» 
pelled to wait for an obſcure night, 
favoured by which, he found means, 
by great management and cireumſpec- 
tion, to elude the vigilance of the men 
of wars people, and to land his men on 
the other lide of the river. 

In the mean time, neceſſity had 
effeQed'a reunion of all parties ia 
Quebec, The property contained in 
that city was ſo great, and the appre- 
henſion of loofng it, ſhould the city 
be taken, ſo well tounded, that both 
Englbſh and Canadians agreed to join 
lincercly and cordially in its defence. 
hey were according to their delire, 
formed into an armed body, and did 
military duty with all poſſible ala- 
crity. 

la this exigency, application was 
made to the men of war in the river 
for the aſſiſtance of all their ſailors and 
mariness They were landed accords 
ingly, and were ſtationed at the cannon 
on the ramparts, where they behaved 
with their uſual intrepidity, and did 
eſſential ſervice. 

In ſuch a march, as that executed 
by Colonel Arnold, it had been utter» 
ly impoſſible to bring any artillery. 
He now greatly experienced the want 
of it. He had found none in his eroſſ- 
ing through Canada. It is probable 
that he relied upon ſome 4 
contingency for a ſupply ſo neceſſary 
for his pre ſent undertaking ; or that 
he promiſed himſelf to be able to carry 
the place by ſurprize ; or poſſibly, 
that the numbers of the wellwiſhers to 
his cauſe, would have overpowered the 
other party, and delivered the towh 
into his hands, 8 

On the failing of theſe expectations, 
he had uo other plau to follow than 
to ſcize the avenues to the city, and 
cut off its communication with the 
SE country 
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country in order to diſtreſs it for want 
of proviſions, and thereby accelerate 
its reduction on the arrival of thoſe 
troops that were now daily expected 
to beſiege it in due form. 

He poſted himſelf ou the heights of 
Abram, famous for the victory aud 
tall of General Wolfe, in the late war. 
From theuce he ſent a flag, fummon- 
ing the ton to ſurrender ; but the 
garrilon fired at, and refuſed to admit 
lits meflage. Finding this trial iucf- 
tectual, he withdrew to ſome diſtance 
from it in order to refreſh his men; 
not forgetting, however, to place 
them in, ſuch a poſition as to intercept 
all ſupphes from without. Here he 
determined to remain till joined by 
thoſe forces that had taken S.. John's 
and Montreal, and which he doubted 
not would uſe their utmolt endea- 
vours to cloſe the ſucceſsful campaign 
2 had made by the taking ol Quc- 

Co 

This was their carnefl defire, as well 
as that of General Montgomery, who 
commanced them, The ſurrender of 
Montreal had ſupplied them with the 
cloathing necefſary for ſo rigorous a 
climate as that of Canada during the 
winter ſeaſon.” It was new begun, and 
had been (ſeverely felt by them ; but 
ſuch was their confidence in the abili+ 
ties of their General, and their readi- 
neſs to ſecond his deſigns, that they 
Lore all hardſhips with the greatcll 
patience and alacrity. 

Such behaviour in them was the 
more liagukr and unexpected, as the 
natives of the Britiſh, Colonies have a 
remarkable antipathy to regular aud 
furmal {ſubordination ; the people of 
New England- efpecially, are much 
more iutolerant of controul than the 
others, aud are peculiarly averſe to 
any cxterior diſplay of authority. la 
theſe reſpects, the Culoniils partake 
of the natural diſpulition of their 
wpeighbours, the Iudians, who are no— 
turivutly more jealous of their perſo- 


mal ingdepcudence than any other race 


of incu, 
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A diſpoſition. of this nature was 
not io be combated with the ſcverity 
of ili tary difeiphne which would 
have quickly ovecahoued diſcontent 
and deſertiou, and thus put an end to 
the operations intended. On chis oC» 
caſiou the Genera] had conftaut em- 
ployment for the various abiltties he 

poſſ. ſſed. His diſcretion, his firiineſs, 
his talent of perſuading, were all need» 
ed to keep together men, who had no 
other mot iye to induce their obedience, 
than zeal for the common cauſe, aud 
reſpect tor his character, 

In the mean time General Carlton 
was returned t6 Quebec, His pre- 
ſence was itfclf a garriſon, His ex- 
ertions were ſuch as beſpoke the moſt 
determined reliltznce, and contributed 
by their prudence to revive the cou— 
rige of all men. That no danger 
might be harboured within the wails, 
all that were unwilligg to bear arms 
in defence of the town, were ordered 
to quit it. The force he had was 
carctully exercifed, and though ſmall 
and couſiſling moſtly of people unuſed 
to' arms, it became ſhortly expert 
and uſcful beyond their uwn expecta- 
tions. 

Had aoy army of ſufficient ſtrength 
invelted-the place, the garriſon it cou- 
tained would not certainly have proved 
ſufficient to defend a town of ſuch a 
ſize, and encompaſſed with tuch exten: 
five fortifications, Their whole a- 
mount did not exceed fixteen hundred 
among whom there wes only one 
company of regulars, aud a few ma» 
rines. Ihe chief dependence was upon 
the ſramen, who were about live hun- 
dred. 

Happily for the garriſva, the be- 
ſiegers were not ſo ſuperior to them 
iu point of numbers, as to cauſe much 
appreheuſion on that account. It was 
jufily foreſecu, that with proper man- 
age ment, a ſufſiciency of Urength would 
be found to cope with every attack 
they might make; and that if they 
ſuould become malters of Quebec, 1 it 

weuld 
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would be much more owing to their 
activity and vigour, than to the mul- 
tit use of hands they could employ. 

Having thus taken eſſectual mea- 
ſures for a reſolute defence, unanimity 
ard countidence were hapvily reſtored 
among the tahabitants, and they chear- 
fully prepared to give the enemy a 
ſpirited reception, whenever he came. 

Two impediments of an ef-atial 
kind militated in their f:vour agzaini(t 
this enemy , the lateneſs of the ſeaſon, 
and the defect of ariillery. Ihe ſuows 
were (et iu, and the ronds were deep 
aud miry, and iinpracticabic for the 
conveying of heavy canuon. 

But with all theſe advantages, Ce- 
neral Montgomery determined to pur- 
ſue the enterprize he had projected, 
He was aware, that if he waited for the 
return of fiir weather, he would have 
a ii more difficult taſk 3 the garriſon 
would be remforced, and he would 
have a ſuperior rength to encounter, 
which would at once put an end to all 
attempts upon Quebec, 

It w-s the fiitu of December before 
he arrived in light of that town, after 
enduring a variety of hardſhips iu 
marching from Montreal. Lhe dit- 
tance was one hundred and fifty miles; 
a ſpace, which at a milder time of the 
year, would have been traverſed with 
eaſe; but it was now a icene of con- 
tiuual interruption. Winter and cli» 
mate conſpired againſt them; it was a 
ſevere trial for the u#thern Colouiſts 
. who were with him, but thoſe who 
came from the ſouth were ready to ſiuk 
under it. 

In the micft of all theſe diſcourage- 
ments, the ſiege ot Quebee was opened. 
From tbe fewnel> oft his forces, Gene» 
ral Montgomery flattered himſelf that 
the garriſon might be induced to (ally 
forth upon him occaſionally. This 
would have given him an opportuvity, 
in caſe of their being repulſed, to pur- 
fre them fo cloſely, as to force a puſ- 
ſage 1pto the town during the confu. 
non of a retreat. But they ſuffered 


us 


him to make his approaches without 
any other interrnption than the fire of 
their guns, which were well ſerved, 
aud di confiderable execution. 

The Provincial forces had been much 
diminifhed by the ncceſſity of leaving 
detachments at Moatreal and 8. 
John's, and (ending parties out to col- 
let proviſions. This proved a great 
hindrance to the puſhing the ſiege with 
vigour and difpatch. 

A+ it was nee-{ſary, however, to 
pr-ſerve a goo! count nance, General 
Montgomery ſummoned the town in 
due form, He infilted upon the 
Mhiength and goodneſs of his troops, 
the ſpirit which with their ſncceſles 
had inſpired them, and the danger of 
expoſing ſuch raw men as the garriſon 
was compoſed of, to the fury and con- 
{- quence of an aſſault He repreſented, 
at the ſame time, the impoſſibility ot 
relief at the preſent, and that none 
could be exvected before next April, 
betore the expiration of which, Quebee 
muſt infail-bly ſurrenter, were it only 
for want of ueeeflary {upplics. 

Theſe ſummons wire ſent as nſual 
by a flag; but they were treated as 
Araold's had been, and all correſpou- 
dence was refuled. Means were found, 
however, to convey the above intima- 
tion to the Governor; but he was nat 
a man to be intimidated by any motives 
or repreteutations what loc ver. 

Tue hole artidlery of the beſic gers, 
cogſiſted only of five (mall mortars, 
and ſix cannons of light metal: with 
theſ:s General Matgomery was now 
obliged to make his beſt endeavours 
to annoythe city. The bombardment 
continued ſome time without intermil- 
ſion, but did got occahton much damage 
or diſorder, and the cannonade pro- 
diced little effect; from the inſufficicut 
fize of the pieces. 

in the mean time, the news of his 
paſt ſucceſſes bad filled the Colonies 
with the molt ſanguine expectations of 
their contiauaace, and that the taking 
of Quebec would crown the atchieve - 
P 2 mA 
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ments of their firſt campaign. The 
General knew the conſequences of po- 
_ diſappointment, and was there- 
ore determined to leave no expedient 
untried to ſatisfy the wiſhes of a people 
who honoured him with fo high a de- 
gree of confidence. | 

But the difficulties he had to con- 
tend with were now daily increafiug. 
He had to encounter the extremities 
of fatigue and cold. His men were 
not ſufficiently numerous to relieve 
each other properly in the perpetual 
labours they underwent, aud when 
worn down with toil, they were till 
expoſed to the inclemency of the wea- 
ther. He began to appreheud, that 
dityuſted at ſo much ſuſſering, thoſe 
whoſe time of fervice was expired, 
would demand and infiit upon their 
being diſcharged. | 

Ou the other hand, he ſaw no pro- 
ſpect of making that impreſſion on the 
place which might have ſtagyered the 


reſolution of the beſieged. They were 


well ſupplied with artillery,and warlike 
ſtores of all kinds, and were ivuring 
themſelves to firmneſs and perſe- 
verence, through the example of the 
Governor and his officers, who by their 


' ſkill and affiduity, had rendered the 


yew levies highly ſerviceable, and had at 
the ſame time infuſed a prodigious 
ſpirit into all under their command. 
This was viſible upon every emergency. 
The garriſon, though compoſed of in- 
dividuals who greatly differed in cha- 
racter aud ſituntions of life, united in 
the bearing with the ntmoſt chearful- 
neſs the ſevere and continual duty that 
was unavordably impoſed upun them. 
The depth of winter was now at 
hand. The General was convinced 
of the abſolnte neceſſity of railing the 
ſie ge, or of finiſhing it by a ſpeedy ſuc 
cels. This latter was however a for- 
leru hope: he ſaw no other method of 
effe ding it than by ſtorming the place: 
but this was an attempt accompanied 
with infinite danger, and where it was 
hardly poſſible to ſucceed. 
* The upper part of the city of Quebec 


was ſurrounded with works too ſtrong 
for an attack with his ſmall force ; and 
the acceſs from the lower town, on & 
ſuppoſition he could carry it, was ex- 
ceſſively difficult, from its Rtrepnets, 
being in ſome places a precipice, and 
defenſible by a handful of men egainth 
multitudes. ä 

But his native intrepidity, and that 
thirſt for glory which 1 the predomi- 
nant paſſion of hero:c minds, made 
him overluok all theſe perils, and re- 
ſolve at once to compaſs the point pro» 
poled, or periſh iu the attempt. 

Prufting to the good fortune that 
had hitherto attended him, and cou- 
fiding in the bravery of his troops, 


and their alacrity to follow wherever he 


ſhould lead, he finally determined to 
make a bold, and, as much as poſſible, 
a ſvdden and unexpected effort to take 
the town by eſcalade. 

But the vigilance of the Governor 
was ſuch, that every part of the place 
was guarded with all poffible circum- 
ſpection, and the ſrength he had was 
ſo judiciouſly diſtributed, as to be able 
to carry the ſpec dieſtaſſiſlance wherever 
it might be wanted, _ 

Inde pendeutly of this it has been 
ſurmiſed, that intelligence was convey- 
ed to the garriſon of the defign in agi« 
tation in the Provincial camp. Tunis 
put the beſieged ſo much upon their 
guard, that by the arrangements they 
immediately made, it was ſcen that the 
plan projected Stink them was diſco» 
vered. This, it has been ſaid, com- 
pelled the befizers to adopt another, 
which being of a more difficult operas 
tion defeated the whole ſcheme, 

The laſt day of December, ſeventy- 
five, was pitched upon by Generel 
Montgomery for this arduous trial, 
Having made all the requitite pre- 
parations, he advanced to the attack 
by break of day, in the midſt of a 
heavy Rorm of ſnow, which in ſome 
meaſure covered his men from whe 
fight of the garriſon, 

Four aitacks were made on this 
occaſion ;—two of them were feiuts 


upon 
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upon the Upper Town ; the two real 
alſaults were commanded by Geueral 
M-atgomery in one fide, and Colonel 
Arnold on the other. | hefe different 
approaches of the enemy, threw the 
garriſon into great uocertainty, whi- 
ther to turu their principal attcution 
tor defence. 

Is order to inſpire his people with 
emulation, General Montgomery af- 
ligned one ot the attacks to the New 
York, and the other to the New Eng- 
land men: thefe were headed by Ar- 
nold, the others he led on in his perſon. 

I'brough ſome miſtake the ſignal 
| for attacking was given before it had 
heen inteaded. The beſieged, through 
this accident were alarmed time e- 
nough to prevent a ſurprize, upon 
which the Proviacials chiefly depends 
ed. 

The way through which General 
Montgomery had to paſs, was between 
the river St. Lawrence, on one fide, 
and the rocks on which the upper 
Town ſtands, onthe other.-|t was 
narrow and incommodions. As he 
knew the molt delperate exertions of 
valour would be required, he had ſe- 
lected a number of Its moſt reſolute 
men to accompany him on this firlt 
onſct. With theſe he made the 
| quickeſt haſte to cloſe in upon the 
enemy, as near as it was practicable. 

He ſoon forced his way through 
the lirtt barrier; but the ſecond, 
which led immediately to the gates of 


the Lower town, was much more 


firongly furtihed. Here a irong 
body of the beſieged was polled, with 
ſeveral pieces of cannon. They re- 
ceived him with a diſcharge of muſ- 
ketry and grape ſhot, that made an 
inſtant and alinolt total Naughter of 
his party,— He fell himſelf with his 
principal oſſiv ers. | 


The loſs of their General To much 


diſconectted the body which he had 
commanced, that the attack was not 
contiuned, and a reticat was thought 
moll adviſable. 

Colonel Ataold, at the head of hie 
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New England men, was in the mean 
time engag:d in a furious aſſault ow 
the fide of the Lower Fown oppolie 
to that where Montgomery had jut 
fallen. He attacked a barrier defe 11d 
ed with cannon, and carried it after an 
hours obſtinate reſiſtance; but tnis 
ſucceſs was attended with a great loſs 
of his men; aud he reccived a wound 
lumfelt which compelled him to wirh- 
draw from a Aion. 

Thoſe aficers, however, on whom 
the command now devolved, continued 
the aſſault with unabated vigour, and 
took poll. flion of another barrier 

But the bifieged, who now per- 
ceived the {mall number of the enemy 
employed in this quarter, and that 
nothing was to he apprehended from 
any other, collected the whole ſtrength 
of the.garriſun agaiult them. A large 
body, on the one hand, ſallied out from 
a gate that opened towards their rear 
and fell upou them with the utmott 
fury; their whole corps lay mean while 
entircly expoſed to a heavy bre from 
the town walls, under which they were 
now ſo cloſely preſt, that all retreut 
was cut off, In this dreadful fituation 
they maintained a fight of full three 
hours, before they confcated to ſur- 
render. 

Such was the iſſue of an expedition, 
which, had it terminated tu the ad- 
vantage of thoſe who couduRted it. 
might poſſibly have decided at once 
the fate of America. | 

The fiege of Quebec forms a te- 
markable epocha in this unfortunate 
war, The behaviour of the Provin-« 
cial troops was ſuch, as fiienced all 
thoſe who had ſuſpected their military 
character. The bravell and molt ex- 
pericuced veteraus could not have ex- 
cceded the firmneſs and intrepidity 
they diſplayed iu their laſt attac k. 

"The termination of the fi-ge by 
the ſignal overthrow, put alle ar end 
to all apprebe i ſions tor dne lufety of 
Quebec aud of Canada. The ſtrength 
et the Provincials was now fo muh 
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leſſe ned, that Colonel Arnold had not 
eight hundred effcQive men left under 
Bis command. | 

With this inconfiderable body he 
had, however, the bolducſe to cucanip 
wit in chree miles of the town, As 
it was hot prudent to attack a place 
of which the garriſon doubled his own 
numbers, he contented himſelf with 
intercepting the conveyance of re- 
freſhmeats and proviſions thither, and 
foarceeed therein ſo well, as to prove 
a heavy annoyance. 

In order, at the ſame time, to min- 
eait his ground in cale of offeniive 
meeſures on the part of the garriſon, 
de fortified bis encampment with all 
care, and taok every precaution that 
ciucanttances would allow to ſecure 
bintclt in the poſition he bad choſen, 

Notwithſtanding the lofs of Mont- 
pomery had, ta a manner, defcated 
elee end of the expedition, the Pro- 
Ancials were (till. determined to re- 
weir in plf-ſhon of what he had ac- 
quired for them, till circumſtances 
nnr auſpicious afforded them a ſe- 
cund opportunity of renewing the at- 
tempt iu which he had unfortunately 
perithed. 

Colonel Arnold*'s ſituation was, 
however extremely critical, He was 
zt an mMamenſe dillance from tliole 
parts whence cſſectual aſbitance could 
by exyecteeh, he molt expert offi « 
«0, and the bravelt ſoldiers of the 
P.ovincial army had fallen before 
Que'rc; and nis chief refources lay 
wow in his own genius and abilities. 

He had on his entrance into Cana- 
da, experienced much kind treatment 


from the French inhabitants, and been 


frequently promiſed to be joined by a 
co fiderable number of them; but 
theſe promiſes, from a variety of cauſce, 
bad not been performed. Had they 
been poi ſſed of the fame conſtancy 
of determination that animated the 
Enghſtt Coloniſts, and united under 
the itanderds of Montgomery and Ar- 


nold, while they were yet viturious, | 


u is highly probable that nutwill- 


ſtanding the courage and capacity of 
its Governor, the capital mult have 
followed the example of the Province, 
and at length Have ſubmitted to their 
arms. 

But now that a total reverſe of 
fortune had befallen them, the utmolt 
that could be expected from the Cana» 
dians, was, that they would continue 
fricudly to the Provincials, aud ſupply 
their wants while they continued a- 
mong them. 

It was even become a diſſicult taſk; 
to keep the Froviucial treops them- 
ſelves from diſembodying, and return- 
ing to their reſpetve homes. This 
reluttance to remain in their prefent 
ſlat ion, did not proceed from a detect 
of ſpirit, or good will in the cauſe, 
nor from want of attachment to their 
commander, for whom they profeſſed 
the higheſt regard; but from a per- 
ſuaſon that it was -needlets, and that 
all reaſonable hopes of making an im. 
preſſion upon the enemy in that quer- 
ter were entirely fruſtrated by the 
preceding dilalters, 


The uimoſt he could dv, was wy 


prevail upon them to re nain upon 
the ground they occupied, aud from 
thence to keep a ſtrict eye on the ene- 
my, and to endeavour, in the mean 
time to Hrengthen and extend thrir 
intereſt among the people in Canada 
and utc every method to petſuade 
them to take at once a decihve and 
active part in favour-of the Engliſh 
Colonics- el 

Waile the remains of the late Ame 
rican army were thus enduring, with 
the ut molt patience and fortitude, the 
hardſhips of a winter eacampment on 


the irzen plains of Canada, the people. 


at Quebec were enjoying the comtor- 
table {nuation of being completely re- 
lieved from the terrors of falling into 
the hands of an enemy, whoſe wants 
would have in all likelihood, prompted 
him to ſeize upon the valt property 

they poſſeiled. 
Their ſpirits were ſo elated, and the 
conduc ace they repoled ia their cam- 
mandetg 
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mander ſo undoubted, that it was ima- 
gined by ſome, that had they been led 
forth aſter the defeat of the Provinci- 
als, they would probably have entirely 
routed them, and compelled them to 
fy ont of the country ; but as the ad 

vantage already gained had effected all 
that was neceſſary at the preſent, it was 
judged more prudent to run no farther 
lazard ; and to wait quietly for the 
reinforcements that would not fail to 
come from Britain in due time, and 
place them henceforward out of the 
reach of all danger. 

While the Morthern Colonies of A- 
merica were thus involved in hoſtilities, 
the ſuuthera were turn with diſſcations 
that threatened to terminate in the 
ſame manner. 

Tue people of Virginia had ever 
ſince the commencement of this un- 
fortunate diſpute, diſtinguiſhed them- 
{clves by their forwardnefs in openly 
and explicitly condemning the pre- 
tenſions of Great Britain, and aſſerting 
thole various privileges to which they 
thought themſelves and the other Co- 
lunics entitled. 

They ſtill continued in the ſame 
mind and temper. Fhey had unani- 
mouſly agreed in ſending Delegates to 
C.agreſs ; they had zealouſly adopted 
all its opinions, and conformed to all 
its injunctions ; they had formed com- 
mittees and aſſociations for every pur- 
poſe recommended to be profecuted in 
that manner ; they had, in ſhort, re- 
ſolutely determined to matatain, at all 
hazards, tne confederacy entered into 
by the Colonies, for the obtaining te- 
dreſs of grievances, aud the relilting 
of the claims of Britain, 

The Province was at this time go · 
verned by the Earl of Dunmore, a 
nubleman of a firm and reſolute diſpo- 
ſu ion, whom at firlt they treated with 
the highelt marks of reſpect, and with 
every proof of great —— regard. 

He had, however, at this turbulent 
period been, like all the Governors on 
the continent, often embroiled with 


the people of his government. He had- 
at tliis time been engaged in a violent 
altercation with the Aﬀembly, the diſ- 
ſolution of which affurded great cauſcy 
of complaint, on account of the cxpi- 
ration of thoſe militia laws, which cuuld 
not be reucwed without their imme» 
diate concarrence, | 

Theſe laws were of peculiar conſe- 
quence in Virgivia, which is inhabited 
by prodigious multitudes of Negro 
flaves, diſperſed over the whole Pro- 
vince, aud amounted to twice the 
number of the white ir. habitants. 

The people on this occalion com- 
plained of their beiag expoſed to the 
maniteft danger of an infurreQion 
from the Negroes ; and in default of 
an Aſſembly, elected a Provincial Cou- 
vention which paſſed a reſlutiou that 
each county ſhould raiſe a compauy 
for its protection. | 

The Governor was highly offcuded 
at their having thus aſſumed the power 
of the militia, which at all times, aud 
in every Colony, is the peculiar pre- 
rogative of the Repreſentative ot the 
Crown. Not knowing how far their 
intentions might reach, after taking 
ſo unprecedented a lep, be reſolved, 
in order to prevent, as much as lay 
in bis power, any further proceed» 
ings of that kind, to ſecure the pow- 
der depoſited in the public ſtorchouſe 
of the Colony, at Williamſburgh, 
the capital: it was accordingly re- 
moved on board a ſhip, by a paity of 
mariaes diſpatched aſhore fur that pur- 
poſe. | 
Notwithſtanding this was done dure 
ing the night, aud conducted with the 
utinolt circumſpeRion and ſectecy, it 
was known the very next day; and 
from the uncommon | care that bad 
been taken to conceal it, excited the 
moſt violent ſuſpicion that fome dag- 
gerous deſign was in agitation. 

The - towus-people aſſembled in 


arms, in order to force the Governor 
Happ''y the 
magillrates 


to returu the powder. 


— cw ern 
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magiſtrates interfered, and took upon 
themſelves to obtain the ſatisfactiou 
that was demanded by the iahabitauts. 


They repreſented to him the proprie- 


ty of the city being always ſupplied 
with ſo neceſſary an article, and wm 
particular neceſſity of its being ready 
at hand at the preſent time; from the 
apprehenfions lately entertained of 

lots among the black people, who, on 
＋ what had happened, would 
become the more 1uteut to carry them 
into execution, 

The Governor avowed the remov- 
al of the gunpowder was by his direc- 
tian. — received intelligence of 
commotions iu the neighbourhood, he 
deemed it prudent to convey it to a 
place of4afety, promiling, however, to 
return it, whenever it ſhould be waat- 


ed. | 

With this anſwer, the magiſtrates 
of the city reſted feemingly fatisfied ; 
but this tranquillity was quickly inter- 
rupted by a report, which was ſpread 
thet very night, that an armed par- 
ty from the man of war was march- 
ing to Willianſburgh This brought 
again the inhabitants together under 
arms, and they directed their priuci- 
pal vigilance towards the magazine, 
fully refolved to obſtruct all further 
removals of what it contained. 

The conduR and violent complaints 
of the people on this occaſton, were 
highly offenſive to the Governor. 

The whole of what had been re- 
moved did not exceed eight barrels of 
gunpowder, a quantity not of ſufh- 
cient conſideration to juſtify ſuch out- 
rageous murmurs. In this ſtate of 
ir ritat ion at ſuch a defiance of autho- 
rity, ſome unguarded expreſſtons were 
dropped ju preſence of the difatteQed 
who did not fail to embitter them in 
the repreſentation that was made of 
them to the public. 

They were menaced, it ſeems, with 
# ſetting up of the royal ſtandard, 
and a proclamation of liberty to the 
black flaves z arms were to be put 


two heir bapds, to be employed @- 


gainſt their maſters ; Williamfburyfr 
was threatened with deſtructiou; and 
other reſentful inſinuations were 
thrown out. All theſe produced bigh 
diſcontentment and anger, and kindled 
a general flame throughout the colony, 

Aſſcmblies were held in conſequence 
of the foregoing trauſactions, wherein 
the Governor's conduct in them was 
cenſured with great aſperity. 

But the temper of the people was 
ſuch, that their leaders did not think 
it neceflary to ſtop at bare complaints: 
ſome of the moſt daring took up arms, 
with a teſolution to compel thoſe who 


had the gunpowder to reſtore it, and 


to ſeize at the ſame time, on the pu- 
blic movey into their own poſſeſſion 
and keeping. 

They were on their march to Wil- 
liamſburgh with this intent, when they 
were met by the magiſtrates at a few 
wiles diſtant from the city. Here an 
agreement was entered into, by which 
the Receiver General of the Colony, 
became ſecurity for the payment of 
the gunpowder ; and the inhabitants 
promiſed, on their -part, to take into 


their cultody the magazine and public | 


revenue. 

Happily for the peace of the city, 
no further conſequence reſulted from 
this inſurrection, But it alarmed the 
Governor, who, after diſmiſſing his 
lady and family on board of a man of 
war, {ent for a party of marines, with 
which he garriſoned his palace; for- 
titying it as well as circumſtaiices 
would allow, and furniſhing it with 
artillery. 

He alſo iſſued a proclamation, in 
which he declared the promoter of the 
inſurrection guilty of treaſonable be- 
haviour, in compelling the Receiver 
General to become bound for the 
price of the powder. Lhe people 
were accuſed of diſatteQion, and a pro- 
penſity to encourage innovations in 
government. 

But this proclamation was of no 
avail againſt thoſe at whom it was le- 


vellcd 
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veiled, Mr. Henry, the perſon who 
headed the mal-c mntents, was one of the 
molt popular men ia the Colony. He 
had ben a deputy to Congreſs, and 
knew chat he {hvuld be thoroughly ſup- 
ported in what hc undertook, not only 
by the C-lony, but by the power of 
that body if it flivul become requiſite, 

His conduct was in the mean time 
| fully approved in the various metings 
that were holding every where in the 
Province. It was unauimouily deter- 
minced to aſſiſt and indemnify him, in 
calc he ſhould receive any detriment on 
account of his pull, lic conduct. 

They retorted with great warmth 
the charges imputed to them of intend- 
ing to ſubvert the government; they 
denied, with no lefs heat, that of be- 


| Ing diſeffe Red; and: inſitted on their 


being entirely free from blame in the 
meaſures they liad lately taken, and no 
ways in fault f the troubles and diſ- 
turbances that had hippened. 

It unfortunately fell out ahout this 
time that the copies of ſome letters, 
written by the Governor to the Britiſh 
miniſtry, fell into the hands of fome of 
the adverſe party. They made them 
public, and repreſented them in an odi- 
vus light, as miſtating facts, and give- 
ing 1Wjarivus defcriptivns of the Col. 
on (ls | 

"The publication of theſe letters 
produced exactly the ſame conſequen- 
ces that had reiulied at Boſton, trom 
the diſcovery of the correſpondence of 
Governor Hutchenſon. Suſpicion 


and miſtruſt put an end to all conſi- 


dence and cordialuy; and i] that was 
ſaid or donc on either ſide, underwent 
a liniſter interpretation, 

While the Colony was in this ſtate 
of confuſion, the conciliatory motion 
carried by the miniiter during the laft 
feihon of Parliament, arrived in Virgi— 
nia. The neceſſity of vbtaimag, if 
poſſibſe, the Colony's acceptance of 
the terms thercin propoſed, induced 
the Governor to call an Aﬀenibly. 
Re exerted all his abilities in order to 
perſuade them to coiucideswith the 


= 


offers of YParliament © he uſe every 
argument that could he adduced ir 
their favour : he laid before them thy 
ſincerity of the efforts made on the 
part of Britian, to procure a reconcie 
liation anſwera e at once to her dig - 
nity and their imereſt: both hd 
been conſulted ia the prop-fals 
now hell out to America: they had 
been framed with-a view of leaving 
the tinal completion of them equally 
to the wiſJow and the good will of the 
Colonies; no , determinate ſum was 
tix-d, as it had been jadged moſt 
worthy of the conſtitutional generoſity 
of the Britiſh Government, toc grat iſy 
them with the -atire and nndivided 
priviledge of ſpecifying themſelves the 
extent ot the contribution. Ia this 
light, which was the true one it ought 


to be viewed in, the concihatory mo- 


tion was no more, in fact, than an 
earneſt adinonitioa from Great Bri- 
tain to the Culonies, of the indiſpen- 
ſible neceſſiry ſhe was under of de- 
manding their aſſiſtance: whatever, 
therefore, they ſhouid thank proper to 
give, would be given freely and un- 
compelled. They ougtit, for theſe 
reaſons, chearfully to embrace this 
opportunity of proving, that they poſ- 
ſefi-d in reality that ſincere attach- 
ment for the pareut ftate, which, they 
had ſo rep-#fedly profeſſed: Britain, 
was mantfeſtly &fſpofed to live with. 
them on a footing of the ſincereſt 
amity; the King and Pailiament me- 
rited, certainly, by taking fo effectual 
a ſtep towards recanciliation, to be 
met, on their part, with au cqual de- 
fire-to renew the friendlineſs that had 
proved ſo beneficial to America. A 
concurrence in the meaſure propoſed; 
would not only pur a final period to 
the unhappy altercation that bad fo 
long interrupted their mutual fegeity, 
hut open a certain proſpect of obviat- 
ing all diſſentions io Fuinre : Britain, 
upon receiving this procf of their du- 
tiful inclinations, wovis | fpltantly re- 
move whatever bore the lat appear 
an ce of an improper burden. upon A- 
Q nei ca, 


merica, and a clear unqueſtionable 
line weu!d be drawn by te terms in 
which the motion was conceive'l, he- 
tween the claims of Great Britain and 
the riglits of the Colonies 

The manner of addreſs, the arpu- 
ments employed, and the eff,rts uſed 
by Lord Duomore on this critical oc- 
calion, to prevail upon the A ſſemhly 
to accede to the terms propoler! by 
Parliament, have by mauy impertial 
people been allowed and repre f-nted 
as equally well choſen, and je lifiahle, 
and perfectly adapted to the cad he had 
in view. - 

But as in all human «ffairs there 
is a ſeaſon when the powers of realon- 
ing and perſuaſion are at an end, and 
the deciſion of things depends on the 
temper and paſſions of the day, the 
ſpeech of the Governor, which might, 
at a happier and more peaceable pericd, 
have proved a ground of temperate dil. 
cuſſion, was in a manner lott and for 
gotten, amidit the jurs and bickerin.;s 


that followed immediately on the open» | 


ing of the A N-mbly. 

The ſe ſſion had begun by an inquiry 
into the origin of the late diforders, 
and by a reſolution to iuſpect into the 
public magazine, that it might be 
furniſhed ſu'tally to exigencies Here 
an ahercation aroſe abuut the right 
of admiſſion to it, — Fhoagh found 
and ſupplied by the Colony, it was 
under the direction of the Governor, 
without whouſe permiſſion no accels to 
it was allowed. 

Before this permiſſion had been 
formally obtated,, a party of the 
town's-people forced an enterance, aud 
took away a quantity of arms; fome 
however were re llore d, by the inter- 
mediation of ſevetel of the deputies 
to the \F-mbly, but the committee 
anponted tor the intpection, reported 
that the eanpowiler was buried in the 
Noretouſe yord, where it had been 
Qamuved ; the lceks had been token 
off the muſkets; and that there was 
altogether a conficcrable Ceticicucy of 
zequiũtes. 
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Bu that which gave mf oft oc, 
was the diſcovery of iprin» vos 
hxe1 in the m Cazine. Son ; Li16tEe 
who had broken into it hat tt 
tym them, arid their ri ſentno ent 16 
duced them to repreſent thi er 
of ſecuring the place as un ar 
able. 

All theſe cirenml inces fol nt 
jul at tue Opens f the 1-0, 1, tores 
bod q no profperons ſſue ta ts 
te ripts tha! Wette nee {7 * to te 1 1 
to bring over the Allentlv and Cole 
ny to the terms af the co onti erary mo— 
tion. The endeavours of he Gov ror, 
how-ver they niche have been eff lu 
at a O her tine, were now con bated 
by 10 inaiv unt aware ee liat lte 


— 

bo 

* 
8 


hope rem ined of the:r m.cting with 
auy fuverſs. 

Ihe pri I: minary ning se „f fo 
fon 'was hardly begun. who © 40s 
veroor lef iis palace « ith th. u i R 
ſcercey during the night, a we 
ew on board a man of wer. t'e 


in formed the fem lv, that ins mo. 
tive for taking ſach a It-p, ns to to- 


vide for his pertfonal infety, being auly 


convinced hat popular fury was ten 
to ſuch a h ih, tha hee life wo1ld 
be endangered. f he ruſted hiratelf 
any longer in ple where wrbing 
could reſtraiu the outta, coufucls of, 
the populſce 

He did not mean by this to carſe 
an intcrrup' ion of Lali, cls: un the 
contrary he moſt earualtl, requiited 


them to atten inthe mott leriovus Elen 


ner to that which had he leid before 
ein in his fp eh; and te would in 
the mean time take due meaſures to 
facilitate the com anmie ion between 
him and the Aflenble. To this end 
he was of opium, that an occealional 
attendance of tome of the deputies 
that compoſed it, would auſwer every 
purpoſe. Vhey might depend he 
won'd on his fide, be as conſtautly at- 
tentive «8 ever to the functions of his 
Ration, and -cvince by his conduct, 
that a good vnderiiauding was what 
he inccorcly fought, 

The 


- 
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The AMT mbly on the other hend 
Foa cried tts i} Sil e with an a:{idre fa, 
Winer 1 t cY "wh m. ly declared their 
perfa ſian iat their was no ground 
161 tie apr elnnfons e eic 144d 
Le provioully to the -refolution he had 
token, x3 i#-4 rhe fears he mention» 
ed, th. * Wand tiavc oherated every 
motive '0 Ciitoitan them. II 8 rehn 
quich nent Ct: mee where rite public 
buſinels was is ts travrfeftecd, would 
not only prove a wa crial hindrance 
to it, but a din tre dicon en and a- 
larms already i60 much JAf-d emeng 
the people at race. Viry off red, 
at the ſame ume, to acqunef:c in what 
ever he ithould whink bt to propute 
to eure bimlelf, his tamily and at- 
tendants, from any afronts. hey 
tro ly adveited to the impropriety 
and inconvenisney of rranſ.cung bun 
neſs with him in his preſeut ſitua- 
tion They r<queited hum, therefore, 
to retura to the pi Ge of his reli lence, 
where he wight be affuced” of meeting 
with all the teſpect due to bis charac- 
ter: and by doing which he 
eſf.niiitly contribute to remove thoſe 
jeatoulics that intercepted all efFris 
tywa: 1, re vacthation. 

B-t il.eſe reprelertations were in— 
eff-ctuil 1he Governor gave thein 
tc un-lerſtand, thit he had been 
th. caicacd in fo violeut and open a 
manner, aud (that the infurrections ? 
late were become fo dangerous, that 
he & ould beiray a want of prudence 
to dwell in the midit of them. He 
taxgd, at the ſiruc time, the Houſe of 
ffembly i-ſelf with counteuancing 
dillurbances. Fhe Rtorchoutec had been 
br. Ke open, white ſome of them were 
preſent, who did not, as they ought 
to have dove. commit the offenders to 
priſon. Trey had too, without his 
concurrence, taken upon themſelves 
the cuitady of the magezine, which 
was an uſurpatioa of authority of the 
moſt daring nature, aad which plataly 
indicated, that their ivtention was to 
aſſume the goverament into their own 
hands, and to carry their own plans 
into Exccution, x1 


would . 


= 


Pe remontirated to them, that if 
they were üncerely deftirous of pro, 
riding for Ins fafery, they onght to 
enable him to exert the power annex 
ed to his flation, open the courts af 
juttcature tor the profecution of thoſe 
who a:iturbed the legal exerciſe of 
government, Ciſhand thoſe people who 
bore arms without his lawful commitſ- 
fions rettore the contents of the ma- 
gia ne, and „ct themſclves in ſupport 
ot his authority in ſuch a manner as 
ſhonld convince the public that the 
were firmly attached to the cauſe of 
their 8 v-reign, and firmly determined 
to oppole thoſe tumulftuous and dif. 
orderly proceedings, that tended to 
i jure the intcrellt, aud ſubvert the con- 
ft turtionol rights of Britain, 

['o accompliſh theſe juſt ends, he 
would repair to York Town, whither, 
as it would he at no great Gillance 
from Wiliian {burgh, ttey might re- 
move the plc of their fitting. Here 
he was willing to meet, and confer 
with them on the mcans of appeaſing 
the preſent troublcs ; and here, if they 
meant not utterly to reject v profifers 
of accommodation, they =y give 


him the meeting, and tranſact the bu- 


ſincſs of the ſInon. 

If, however, they would convince 
lim by unequivocal proffs of their 
ſincerity, that they were ready to con- 
cr i all the jutt demands he had 
mude, he would not hchtate to return 
to Williamſburgh, and co-operate with 
them in putting a linal period to all 
difſcrences, and ſettling a happy res 
union with the parent ſtate on thoſe 
equitable terms that were now offered 
to their conlideration. 

On theſe conditions, he would re- 
turn to them according to their deſire, 
aud deem it the greatelt honour and 
fclicity to employ ms mcdiation in re- 
cunciling them with Great Britain, 
But if their intentions did not correl- 
pond with what he had expreſſed, his 
return to Williamſburgh, would anſwer 
no cid, but to expoſe him to the dane 


gers he had mentioned, without prov- 


ing of any utility u hat ſoe ver. 
Q 2 The 
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The reply to this meſſage was very 
pointed and acrimonigus. As the Go. 
v-rnor had been ſevere in his imputa- 
tions, they were equaliy bitter ia their 
own jullihcation, and expreſſed them- 
ſelves in terms that tended ſtrongly to 
widen the breach, aud render both par- 
ties irreconcilable. 

Ihe Committee appointed to make 
an enquiry mto the late diltyucbances 
had now finiſhed it. From the telti- 
mony of a great number of credit able 
individuals, it appeared, that the com- 
motions among the people had ariſen 
from an apprehenſion that hoſtile de. 
&gns hid been formed againſt them; 
but th.t tragquiluy and good order 
were now re cftabliſhed. 'Lhey were 
_ univerſally determined, however, to 
abide by the refulutions of the gene- 
ral Congre's, and of their Proviacial 
meetings They did not, indeed, aim 
at independeney, being thoroughly 
p-1inaded it was the mutual intereſt 
of (5+cat Britain and the Co'onies to 
remain united ; but (ill they infifted 
on the v=ceſlity of repeal:ng the late 
Conoxious acts. he fore any reconcilia- 
tion cud take piace. When the Par- 
liamert complied with the wiſhes of 
the Colomes in this particular, no 
doubt wes enerta:ued of the imme- 
Grate ceffation of ali diſcontent, and of 
a cordial re union and amicy with th, 
Þritith nin ash f. re. 

The Aﬀicmbiy te took into con— 
ſide ration the conciliatury motion of 
the Priciſh miniſtry, Put they Cit! it 
in the tage manner as the other Colo. 
nis: they led the ſame reaſouings 
adziuſt it, and rejoted it with no less 
wirmth and unaniwity, They con- 
cloves their examiiaion of this ſub- 
4-2 ny declating, hy the hal deter- 
minathn f this and all ſuch general 
matters, rated for the future with the 
. Cuntircmal Coagreſs. This, as rc- 
preſent all America, was the pro- 
pereft chanuel through which to con- 
vey to the throne a reprelentation of all 
þ LEVAUCES 5 eic UELTIENCE and at- 
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tention would, it was infinuatedbe paid 
to that body, thanto the iemouſttrauces 
of a single colony. 

„% We have,” ſaid they.“ exhau'ted 
every mode of application which our 
invention could ſuggelt, as proper aud 
promiling. We have decently remon- 
firated wich Parliament ; they bave 
added new injuries to the old. We 
bave wearicd our King with lupplica- 
tions e he has not deigned to anſwer 
us. We have appealed to the native 
honour and juſtice of. the Britiſh ga- 
tion; but their efforts in our favour 
have been hithertq iu ffectual.““ 

Such was the ſtile and manner af 
communicaiton betweeu the Governor 
and the Ailembly. Charges on the 
one hand, and recriminations on tle 
other, invitations to return on ſhore, 
with promiſes of the ampl-lt ſccurity ; 
and refuſals to place any confidence 
in the people over whom the powers 
of government were exerciſed in this 
livgular manner. 

"The ſeſſion now drawing to an end, 
the aſſ-mbly r-queiled that he would 
moke his appearance among them, 
once at leaſt for the firial paſſing of 
the bills that lay ready for his ailent, 


"They had, Curing the whole { lion, 


huwevar it had been incohsenicut, ne- 


quieſced in his deſire ; and waited upon 


wan at the dillance of a dozen miles, 
as often as a perſonal intercourſe Be- 
came neceſſary, He ought now, in 
his turn, to condeſceud fo far, as tae 
cloſe the Aſſembly according to the 
uſual and coultiiutional forms. 

But this repreſei . ty tion was as fruit- 
leſo as the preceding. — The Governor 
inliſted on the prerogative with wich 
he was lawfully inveſted, of appointing 


the place wire they ſhould alſemble- 


he knew of vo bills of ſufficient conſe- 
quence torcquire the formality of his 
preſeuce : and before he aſſented to 
ary, he ought to have the previous 

examination of their propricty. 
In reply to this mcflage, the bills 
were cut to him. Of theſe ſome met 
- with 
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with his approb ation, and to others 
he objected. The Aﬀembly azrain 
entreated him to repair to Williamſ- 
burgh, in order to paſs thufe bills be 
approved of ; aſſuring him iu the moſt 
ſolemn manner, that they would be 
ound for the ſfety of his perſon ; 
and finally requeſtiug, that if he would 
nut truſt himſelf among them, he would 
ban a comm:'fhon to paſs them. 

The Governor flill remained inflex- 
ble in his refuſal to meet them aſhore, 
juſiſting that his appreheuſious were 
well founded, ard requeſting, in his 
turn, that they would wait upon him 
themſelves on board, there to preſent 
the bills that were to receive his al- 
Jens: -- 
"Chis was a propoſal with which the 
Aſſembly would by no means com- 
ply. It terminated at once all further 
public intercourſe between the Gover- 
nor and that body. 
ately declared that ſuch a requiſition 


hey immedi- 
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in convention, and aſſumed the diree- 
tion of the Province, in the ſame man- 
ner as had been done in the Province 
of Maſſachuſet. After the example 
of the New England people, the Vir- 
ginians religned themiclves with the 
molt implicit confidence to the ma- 
nagement of their new goveruors. 
Uher hrit care was to put the Pro- 
vince in a proper {late of defeace. 
Lhcy raiſed a conſiderable body of 
men, and appointed funds to maintain 
them, and to defray other public char- 
ges. Ihey publiſbed, at the ſame 
time, a jultifcetion of the meaſutes 
they had taken, iu which they attribut- 
ed them to the neceſſity of providing 
for the immediate preſervation of their 
freedom, theic property, aud all that 
was valuable, which were manifeitly en- 
dangered by the deſigus that had un- 
queſtionably been formed againlt the 
juit and long enjoyed rights of the 
Colomes, They repeated the couclu- 


was a breach of their privileges; and ſions of the lait Aﬀembly, declaring 


that from what had paſſcd, they had 
ſuflicient grounds ꝛ0 apprehend that 
failtet deſigns were entertained again(t 
the Colony. They adviled people to 
be on their guard, and to prepare for 
the common defence of their country 
and their freedom, agaiuſt the attempts 
that probably were at no great dillaner. 
They concluded by proteſlations of a 
dntiful attachment to the Crown and 
people of Great Britain, and of their 
readineſs tu adhere to them upon a 
conſtitutional foundation. 

This was the ſolemn farewel of the 
Colony of Virginia to the Ariziſh na- 
tion, It cloſed the ſeſlion of the laft 
r. Jembiy that was held under the au- 
ſpices ot England, of which it was the 
molt ancien tettlement in the Ame- 
rican hemitphere, the foundation of 
it having been laid by the famous Sir 
Walter Raleigh, near two centurics 
before this final ſeparativn from its mo- 
ther country. 

Having thus put an end to the Go- 
vernor's ant hot ity. they, proceeded 
to the election of Geputics, who met 


their loyal diſpoſition towards Great 
Britain; but aſſerting in the ſtrongeſt 
terms their determination to ſuppurt 
their lawful claims agianlt all oppolers, 
and at whatever price it nat coſt 
them. 

It now remained for Lord Dun- 
more, after the depr;ration of his go- 
verument, to contider in what manner 
he ſhould conduct himſelf towards 
the pcople who had cit off their obe- 
dience. Such atherents to him as had 
by their activity made themiclves uvp. - 
pular, nov; repaired to him for ſafety 
—_— of the ſlaves too deſerted over 
to him. With thefe, and the more 
eff-ciual aſſiſtance of the Britith armed 
ſhipping on the coalt, he now propoſ- 
ed to keep an eye upon the cuuntry, 
aud to bein readineſs to lay hold uf 
any ſcaſonable opportunity of thwart= 
ing the deſiens of the malcontents* 
"The interſection of Virginia by the 
many large and navigable rivers, 
with which it is watered eve 
where, made this no difficult taſk; 

as 


* 


* 
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as by means of theſe, its principal 
parts lic open at all times to the at- 
tempts of a keen aud vigilant enemy 
that is matter at ſca. 

Wich fuch views, he fitted out ſome 
veſicl> of lullicient force to alarm the 
inhabitants ncar the ſhore, but not 
equal to any undertaking of conſe— 
quence. The truth was, that he was 
obliged to extort by main lorce the 
proviſions he wanted, as they refuled 
to ſupply him with any, 

The Virginians complained, on the 
other hand, that he often landed with 
an holtile intent, ſetting fire to houlcs, 

cUroying plantations, Carrying oil 
te faves, and ſeizing on perſous ot 
the adverſe party. This compelled 
them to Hand more caretuily on their 
defence 3 and produced at lat conti- 
pual ſcenes of rapine and devaſtation; 
wherein lives were loſt, and miſchicf 
done to individuals, without ell-Qing 
any material hurt or ſervice to cuber 
fe, and from which no reputation 
could be acquired to thole who con, 
gutted them. | 

By degrees matters became more 
ferwus. Detachmeuts of thoſe troops 
levies by order of the Provincial 
Meeting, Were now ordered to the 
ſhores of the rivers, and to tie feas 
coalls, which 1=ndercd all attemp's a- 
Faint the diſterent ſettlenieuts more 
difficult end Congervus; and occa- 
honed, of courſe, more llvod to be 
ſpilt in them, Enmity was now ritcn 
to ſuch a height, that the ſtricteſt 
watchfulneſs was employed to cut off 
all means of tubGitience from te ſhip- 
ping. They could obtain none ai.7 
wicre but at the point of the ſword 


Thus war, without any turmal de- 


nunciation, was not lets real; and 
nothing but the want of a more con— 
ſiderable force prevented it from be- 
ing carried on with. more vigour aud 
eltect. 

Having hewever collected from ſe- 
veral quarters ſome co!:.pames of ſol- 
diers, the Gevernor de.crmined? upon 
An cuterprize of jimpurtance, 1 his 
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was the burning of Hampton, a town 
with a goo, harbour. His dip ng 
through fore mcaus, came to the 
knowledge of the inhabitants, who 
made what preparation they could to 
obſtruct it, by fiking eraft iu the 
ploce throughwhich the ſhipping mult 
paſs, and oppoling ſuch other imp-di= 
ments as might prevent a landing z 
but the hips forced their way through 
them end proceeded to ü up the 
place with great fury. A budy of 
rie men now came vpporiuucly to he 
aſiilance ofthe town; thele plicd the 
eff.jl.nts with their muſketry from 
the ſhore fo refolutcly, and with fo 
much dexterity that they compelled 
them to retire with the loſs of cue of 
their veſlcls. 

A proclamation was now publiſhed 
by the Governor, fetting forth, that 
as the civil laws were no lonyer of force 
for the prevention of rebe'lion, and (he 
puniſhment of traiters, it was become 
vec. {ſary to ſubllitute martial law in 
its room, for the ſuppre ſſion of diſorders 
throughout the Colony. All people 
able to bear arms were hereby ſum- 
moned to repair to the King's ſtan- 
dard, under the penalty of being re- 
puted rebels; and the flives, and ſer- 
vants of per ions under this deſeription, 
were declared tree, on condition of 
their taking up arms in the King's 
{crvice, 

This proclamation pave univerſal 
offence to ail the people of America, 
us every Colony, New England only 
excepted, was in a manner overrun 
with Negro ſlaves, the letting them 

* upon LC"? mallers, was a mez{ure 
which «excited abborrence, It was 
repreſented as a determination to Cerry 
reſen ment beyond e common bounds 
of humanity, and the ruc2 chabliihe 
ed among civilized nations.—— It was 
authorized domeſtie murders and aſ- 
{-ſlivations, and cocouragyed the pre- 
paration of all manner of barbarity. 
It mvolved in one common butchery 
the innoccht as well as the guilty 3 
dicgroes cculd not dilcriminate be 


twcen 


tween the friends and foes to the Bri- 
tich Governmene 3 and might be led 
by their igaorance, or prompted by 
the delire of freedom, either to 
ſulpect, or pretend ſuſpicion of the 
toy aty of their moſters, and from ſuch 
mutives would forſake or riſe upon 
them. 

It was no leſs reprobated as impo- 
litic im its general tendeucy, It ne- 
moved th:t neceſſary barrier of fear 
and implicit obe-ttence, which kept 
the blacks in ſuch profound ſubmiſſion 
to the white pe ple. By ſetting them 
at large, and prompting them to face 
the whites with arnis in their hands, 
it taught them ideas of equality, and 
placed them on a footing with thoſe 
whom they had been uſe to conſider 
as their ſuperiors ia the very order of 
ne ures 

Phe conſequences of ſuch an eman- 
cipation were altugether e qually obvi- 
ous aud terrible, It ld ta horrors of 
every deſcription. Self preſervation 
would naturally fet the Coloniſts on 
their conſtant gaurd againſt plots and 
machinations from thoſe hy whom they 
were continually ſurrovaged : the lealt 
ſuipicion would occaſion the excerciſe 
of lcverities; theſe would excite reſent- 
ments, and quickly be followed by de- 
{crtions, inſurrections, and open defi- 
ance : all confidence would vaniſh on 
either tide ; dowurig ht enmity and 
violence would {ucered ; and no other 
hope of ſafety would remain to either 
party, than in tlic utter excermination 
of the other. ; 

Such was the light in which the A- 
mericans repreſented this proclamation; 
which however was attended by noue 
of the atrocious effects that had been 
apprehended ; and ſerved much more 
to cxaſperate than to caule them auy 
eſlential pr. judice. 

tu the nean time Lord Dunmore 
was at Nort»ik, a place of wich the 
iuhabitauts, with thoſe of the adjacent 

arts, were well affected to his cauſe, 
He was joincd here by conſiderable 
uumbete, and he began to form hopes 
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that he ſhould be gradually able to 


raiſe ſuch a force, as ſhould enable him 
to reltore the authority of goverameut 
throug haut the whole Province. 

But the ruling powers exerted 
themſelves with fo 
that a large body was ſpeedily collect- 
ed and put in motion agsinſt him. 
On reciveiag intelligence of this, he 
poſted bimſelf at a place called the 
Great Ber e, on the road to Norfolk, 
through which they were neceſſitated 
to pals in marching to this town. 


Here he threw up ſome works, well 


lined wich cannou, intending to make 
a rclolute ſtand with the whole force 
he could muſter. 

But this was very incenfiderable 
he had no more than about two hun- 
dred regulars z his remaioivg ftrength 
coubiſted of an undiſciplined aſſemblage 
of white and black people. With 
the{e, however, he courageouſly refoly- 
ed to encounter the enemy, who were 
now advanced yery near him, and had 


alſo caſt up an int tenchmeut within the 


reach of his guns. 

After obſering each other's motions 
during ſome days, Lord Dunmore 
grew impatient of inaction, and forme 
ed a plan to ſtorm their intreuchment. 
Captain Fordyce, an Her of great 
bravery,Fomimanded on this occaton. 
In the front of their works Tay a nar» 


.row cauſeway, which was the only 


avenue to them. The Captain, at 
the heal of a body of grenadiers, ad- 
vanced upon this path to their intrench- 
ments, and attacked them with ad o- 
niſhing refolutioa, The enemies 
works were 10 couſtructed, that while 
he was attemping their front, his own 
flinks were expoſed to a fevere fre. 
hie valour of this gellant officer, and 
of the brave men that followed him, 
met with un ſurmountable obſlacks : 
he was flain with a number of them. 
Such was the obllinacy. with which 
they fougat, and the danger of the 
ſervice they went upon, that not one 
indiviaual among tEemeſcaped withoot 
a wouud, ; 4 


mach diligence, 


| 
| 
ö 
| 
| 
| 
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They made good their retreat un- 


der the guns of their own works, the 


enemy not venturing to purſue them. 
The only priſoners made were ſnch 
as, on account of their wounds, ere 
unable to retire from the field. TOI 
among them who were natives ot Bri- 
tain, met with very civil uſage from 
the Provincials ; but the natives of 
A mcrica experienced great ſev-rity ; 
and were treated as men who had de- 
ferted their own colours, and fonght 
under thoſe of an enemy. | 
After this repulſe, the encamp- 
ment at the Great Bridge was broke 
np; and as the enemy was daily in- 
creaſing in number, and there appear- 
ed no reaſonable hope of being able 
to reſiſt him, Lord Dunmore with- 
drew again to his ſhipping. It wag 
now equally numerous, and crouded 
with people of all denominations, why 
were his adherents, and who had fled 
to it as the only place of protection 


from the reſeutment of the Provincial 


ty, 

While Lord Dunmore was thus 
exerting himſelf on the coulls of Y r- 
nia, a plan was forming to invite 
it, tog ether with the other ſouthern 
colonies, on their back and inland 
parts, The people in thoſe ferrlements 
were confideted as {tronply attached 
to the Engliſh government, and it 
wss expected that large numbers of 
them would be diſpoſed to take np 
arms ia its ſupport. Tt was alto ſnp- 
paſed that ſo.ne f the luden tribes 
in tue ney bb wurh od of thoſe parts, 
might bu brought to j un them. Il 
this would Came fee fiffiicnt to 
make an effecinal inprefftia on the 
enemy, and to open a paſiage tt e 
very heart of the Colouies, throw 
which ghev m'gut mk an irruptien 
into any P irn they choſe partiou- 

larly to at ack 
Virgin was the colony chicflp 
aimed a: by this ſebrme. [he pro- 
JeRor of it was Mr. Conelly a Pean- 


2 wan completely qualified 


its executiou. Ile was one of 
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thoſe reſtleſs and daring individuals 
that ſeemed born for the tempeſtuous 
period they lived iu, and with whom 
America abounded at this time. 


He communicated hispryje&tto Lord 


Duamore, with the aQtivity and refſv- 
luteneſs of whoſe temper it perfectly 
correfponded, It met accordiuzly 
with his entire approbation ; and Mr, 


Conelly ſet vat immediately to carry 


it forwards with all pofſible expedition, 
Through a multiplicity of obſtacles 
herreached the back ſettlements, and 
there found means to negotiate with 
great ſecrecy, a treaty with the Indi. 
ans ſituated on the Ohio, and to bring 
over to his d:tign the people in thoſe 
remote diſtricts. On his returning to 
Lord Dunmore with the intelligence 
of his fuccels, he was diſpatched to 
B. ton with proper recommendations, 
Here he was commiſſizaed by Gene- 
ral Gage to act in this buſineſs ag 
Colne) and Commander, with pro- 
mſes of being thorowgh.y ſupported, 
By this plan it was agreed. that the 
Brit:h forces at Detroit, and the forty 
in its vicmity, with thoſe that were 
{tationed in hers of thoſe diſtant ſet- 
tlements, ſhouid each furniſh as many 
men as could p Holy be ſpared, 
With theſe, which would altogether 
form a conſiderable body, the Colonel 
was to proceed as early the next fpring 
as pract cable, tu Pitſb ig, where he 
was do cilah'iſl his head quarters, till 
the difaff-&ed party there was entirely 
ſuppreſſed, and the friends of govern- 
tw. nt collected to a [ifiiteut number 
t + form them into reginents, From 
Pic{b eg be wos to cruls the Aflcoayy 
Mountains, and penetrate into Vrrgie 
niu. Here, after leaving fort Cum- 
och Rrongly garrifoued, he was to 


to fall gun the river Putomack, and 


n upon A'cxandria, where it wes 
concerted that Lud Dunmore ſhould 
met him with the fleet under his 
commond, aud all the force he could 
gather. Alexandria was to be ſtron, ly 


torriied, and made a place of arms 
and the centre of their operations, By _ 
theſs 
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theſe means the friends of govern- 
ment would be able to declare them- 
{:lves without reſtraint, and to form a 
general junction with facility: aud 
what was of more importance than all 
the reſt, the communication between 
the nothern and fouthern Colonies 
would Be eſſectually cut off, 

Such was the vaſt and comprehen- 
five plan projected by Mr. Conelly. 
He had made a conliderable progreſs 
on his journey towards Detroit; and 
was now on the back frontiers of Mary- 
land, and had ſcemiugly eſcaped the 
principal dangers, when he was unluck- 
ily diſcovered by one of thoſe une xpect- 
ed accidents that ſo often baffle the beit 
concerted deſigns. 

A tradeſman with whom he was ac- 
quainted and had dealt, met him on the 


road, and directly gave information to 


the neareſt committee; he was im- 
mediately ſeized upon ſuſpicion, and 
his papers diſcovercd the whole deſign, 
They were communicated to the Con- 
greſs, and the Colonel was thrown iato 
priſon, | 

In this manner was fruſtrated a 
ſcheme equally bold and judiciouſly 
arranged, and which was now aimoſt 
on the point of exccvtion. 
improbable that had he not been thus 
arreficd in the middle of his career, 
Colonel Conelly, from the acuteneſs 
and activity of his character, wonld 
have conducted the operations with 
winch he was entruſted, with equal 
ſkill and expedition; and would have 
proved one of the moit dangerous enc- 
mies whom the Congrels would have 
had to encounter, 

In the mean time, the retreat of 
Lerd Dunmore from Norfolk, left 
that place ent icely at the mercy of the 
Provincials. The loyaliits had been 
rather ſevere upon their adverſaries 
Curing their poſſeſſion of thoſe parts: 
tais ſeverity was now retorted upon 
tuem; and all thoſe who had remained 
on ſhore experienced much ii] treat- 
ment, and many mortiſications. 


Th: condition of thoſe who had fied 
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It is not 


for ſhelter on board the ſhipping was 
not leſs diſtreſsfull; as they were cut 
off from all communication aſhore, they 
were deſtitute of means to provide 
themſelves with neceſſiries, and were 
reduced to the molt ercadful extremi- 
ties. In ſuch a ſituation, the calls of 
nature rendered them Yeſperate, and 
they neglected no opportunity of ven- 
turing to land in every place where 
they expected to find proviſions. This 
occaſioned perpetual ſkirmiſhes be- 
tween them and the Provincial troops 
that lay in wait to intercept them. 

During theſe tranſactions a man of 
war of ſome force arrived at Norfolk 
harbour. It was now refolvedto in- 
ſiſt upon their permitting the fleet to 
be furniſhed with neceſſaries, and that 
they ſhould deſiſt from annoying the 
ſhipping with their muſketry, which 
only tended to the deltroying of men 
without neceſſity, and could hardly be 
viewed in any other vight but that 
abſolute murder, 

The fact was, that the American 
ſoldiery chiefly compoſed of rifle-men, . 
ſtationed themſelves in the houſes and 
upon the wharfs oppolite to the ſhip» 
ping, took every opportunity of firing 
at the people on board, and deſtroyed 
ſome of them daily. 

The requilition made by the Gover- 
nor was accompanied with a menace 
to fire upon that part of the town from 
which the annoyance came, in caſe 
they refuſed to comply. But therr 
anſwer was a premptory denial of 
both bis demands. In conſequence of 
this, notice was given to the inhabt- 
tants of what was intended, that they 
might previouſly remove themſelves 
out of danger; and after allowing 
them a due ſpace of time for that pur- 
poſe, that ſide of the town was cane 
nonaded which Jay neareſt the water, 
and a party of ſoldiers and marines 
was landed, the more eſſectually to ſet 
ſire to the houſes in that quarter. 

It was not the intention of Lord 
Dunmore to extend the deſtruction 
any tarther. The Provincials, it has 

R | been 


been ſaid, compleated it, by ſetting fire 
to choſe parts that lay at adiſtauce from 
the water fide, and which, as the wind 
was favourable to them, would from 
their ſituation have eſcaped the con- 
Aagration, It bas even been poſitively 
aſſerted, that almoſt at the very mo- 
meat the hoaſes near the ſhore were 
ſet on fire, the flames were alſo per- 
ceived in ſeveral parts that were far- 
thelt from them, and that they were 
burnt by the direction of the Virginian 
Congreſs itſelf, in order to put aa ead 
at once to all hopes in the loyliſts of 
receiving any aid from that place, 

In this unfortunate manner was de- 
ſtroyed one of the fineſt towns of Vir- 
giniz, and the firſt for commerce and 
opulence, The computation of the 
damage done on this occation, amount- 
ed to between three and four hundred 
thouſand pounds. Before this diſal- 
ter, its condition was ſo flouriſhing, 
that the annual rents of the houſes ex- 
ceeded ten thouſand pounds. 

So great became now the inveteracy 
to the loyaliſts, that in order to de- 
prive them of all means of ſuſtenance, 
the plantations of wiuch the fitaation 
ex hoſed them to incurſions from the 
ſhipping, were totally deſtroyed, and 
the inhabitants compelled to remove up 
tie country with their cattle, aud all 
the effects they could carry oll. 

While Virginia was ſuf-ring in 
' this cruel manner from intsſtine diſ- 
ſentions, its neighbours, the Carolinas, 
were mach in the ſame diſtracted date. 
In North Carolina, Goveruor Martin, 
a gentlewan of great vigour aud at: vis 
ty, was in solved tn perpetual contells 
with the various committees and af. 
fociatians it had formed, and eſpzcia!ly 
with the Provincial Congrels. Ie 
was accuſed of having, like Lord Du:- 
more, endeavoured to excite a rebel— 
lion among the negroes; and upon 
that, and other charges, he was decla- 
red a public enemy to the Colonics, 
and to that particularly of which, as 
Governor, he ought to have had the 


” iatccelt molt at heart; and all perfoa 
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were in conſequence, interdicted from 
any communication with him. 

Hg replied to this declaration by a 
bold and ſpirited proclamation; where · 
in he cleared himſclf of mal-volcnce to 
the Province, and juſtiſied his conduct 
by a variety of reaſons ; animacvert- 
ing at the ſame time with the utmoſt 
freedom and pointedneſs, upon all their 
proceedings, and reprobating them as 
ini mical to peace, and repugnant to the 
duty and obedience which they owed to 
Great Britian, and tending manifeſtly 
to breed ill blood and kiudle fedition 
and rebellion. | 

The wrath and reſentment of the 
Provincial Congreſs was provoked to 
ſuch a pitch by this proclamatioa, 
that they voted it a libel of the molt. 
injurious and defamatory nature z 
loaded it wit! 1 opprobrious epi- 
thet they could deviſe, aud ordeted it to 
be publicly burned by the commoa exe- 
cutioner. 

Notwithſtanding the vialence and 
enmity of the Congreſs, the Governor 
entertained a full expectation of beiag 
able to defeat theirdeſigns. He ſtrong- 
ly relied on {the loyalty of thoſe who 
were ſettled in the interior parts of the 
Province, aud ſuch as had lately emi- 
grated from Scotland, who were ch ĩeſ- 
ly Highlanders, a brave and hardy race 
of men.—W:th theſe he doubted not 
to form a numerous body of firm and 
determined adhetreuts, to whom the 
Congreſs would not find it in their 
power to oppoſe an equal force. 

While arrangements were forming 


to bring them together, he thought : 


it prulent, for his own perſonal ſccuri— 
ty, to fortify his reſidenee at Newbern, 
in order to prevent a ſurprize from 
people whoſe inveteracy he wes. ap- 
prevnen live might prompt them to offer 
lin ſome inlult. His intention was 


to zeplen'th it with 'warlike ſtorea, and 
to ſtrengthen it fo well, as to ſet all 
attempts againil him at defiance. He 
had partly cxccuted bis deſigu, when, 
on the moviag of ſome guns, a ſuſ- 
piciou of it aroſe, followed immediately 
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by an inſurreftioan, which appeared 
ſo dangerous, that he found jt moſt 
2dviſable inflantly to withdraw, and 
ſhelter himſelf on board an armed 
vellcl. . 

The populace ruſhed into his houſe 
in ſearch of what they ſuſpected, and 
diſcovered accordingly punpowder and 
ball, with other military ſtores, con- 
cealed under-ground, in the garden. 
This confirmed the ſurmiſes that had 
been ſpread conceruing his hollile in- 
tentions, and he was now regarded as 
a man with whom it was no longer 
neceſſary, or proper, to keep any mea- 
ſures. , 

In the mean time, ſimilar methods 
of proceeding were adopted through- 
out this Province as in the other Co- 
lomes. x1 upper council, and com- 
mittees of ſafety, were nominated ; and 
every other regulation made that was 
judged requilite for good order and 
government. They provided in the 
ſame manner for the;public defence, by 
calling out the militia and raiſing ad- 
ditonal forces, They acted, in ſhort, 
with the ſame ſpirit and determination 
as their neighbours, They framed a 
public addreſs to all the ſub jects of the 
Britiſh empire, in the ſame ſtile as tlioſe 
that bave already been mentioned, de- 
clating their readineſs to be reconciled 
upon conſtitutional terms, and their 
reſolution to admit of no other, 

In South Carolina the like diſturb- 
ances prevailed. The people charged 
their Governor, Lord William Camp- 
bell, who had oppoſed their proceed- 
ings with great ſpirit and perſeverance, 
with having treated with the Indians 
for their aſſiſtauce agaiuft them, and in- 
duced the inhabitants of the back- 
ſettlements to attack their countrymen. 
Tae commotions raiſed upon this oe- 
cliaon were ſo violent, that he was 
compelled to retreat on board a man 
of war, 

After his departure, they took the 
government into their own hands; 
and, in order to obivate any danger 
that might ariſe from the negotiatious 


that had been carried os with the back 


ſettlers, they deputed Mr. Drayton 
to confer with them, 'n gentleman fa- 
mous for his oppo ſit ion to the Britiſh 
government, and at that time the moſt 
popular man in the Province. He 


proceeded to that part ot the country 


at the head of a conſiderable bady of 
men. An agreement was a-cordingly 
entered into between both parties: in 
which all differences were ſettled to 
their mutual ſatisfaction ; the back- 
ſettlers binding themſelves to a peace- 
able demeanour, and in no ſhape to © 
pole the meaſures that ſhould be adopt- 
ed by the Provincial meeting, nor to af- 
ford any eſſiſlance to the Britiſh mili- 
tary. Ia other reſpeRs they were left 
at freedom to act as they deemed it 
molt expedient for their own welfare, 
They were to be permited to remain 
perfectly neutral in the preſent quarrel 
between Great Britian and the Co- 
lonies, and were by nomeans to be ſub- 
ject to any detriment for refuling to 
eſpouſe their cauſe, 

Having delivered themſelves from 
all ap prehenſions on that quarter, their 
next bulineſs was to ſettle a form of 


government. They appointed a coun» 


cil of ſafety to conſiſt of thirteen mem- 
bers, who were to be aſſilled in caſes of 
difficulty and importance, by a com- 
mittce of one hundred, Hearing at 
the ſame time, that preparations were 
making in England, which were par- 
ticularly levelled at this Colony, they 
neglected no means to put it inapotture 
of defence by railing forces, diligently 
training them, and eſpecially by forti- 
fying Charles Town in the ſtrongeſt 
manner they were able, 

During theſe tranſactions in the 
ſouth of the continent, the military 
operations in the north ſtill contivucd, 
though not with the lame vigour as at 
the commencement of the campaign. 
The Britiſh troops in Bolton were too 


much diminiſhed, and weakened, thro? 


ſickneſs and fatigue, to undertake any 
hazardous attempt; and the Provincials 
thouglit, on the other hand, that they 
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did enough in keeping them cloſe con- 
med in that town, | 

In the beginning of October, Ge- 
neral Gage reſigned the command of 
the Britiſh forces to General Howe, 
and took his departure for England, 
The new commander in chief had in- 
numerable difliculties'to contend with. 
Ihe number of mal-conteuts among 

e inhabit.ats was very great; ard 
they made it their continual bufineſs 
to couvey the ſpeedieſt intelligence of 
all that was tranſacted in the town, to 
their friends without. This, from the 
ſituation and extenſiveneſs of the place, 
and other circurr{tances, it was impol- 
ſible to prevent. A ſcarcity of freſh 
proviſions ſtill continued, which was 
diſtreſſingly felt by the garriſon, the 
ſick eſpecially, who were very nume- 
rous. The rooted antipathy of the 
generality of the natives, made it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to diſcriminate be- 
tween the well and the ill- affected, and 
prevented any dependence being placed 
on either. Ihus the prudence and 
ſagacity of the commander in chict 


was ſcconded by none of thoſe helps» | 


that would in this caſe haye proved 
moſt uſeful and efficacious. He could 
truſt thoroughly none but his own peo- 
ple, in thoſe exigencies that required 


moſt information and advice. 


In order to obviate, as effectuaily ag 
it lay in his power, the dangers ariſe- 


ing from this perpetual communica- 


tion, and to prevent as much as poſ- 
fible the facility with which it had 
been carried on hitherto, a proclama- 
tion was iſſued, by which the inhabi— 
tauts were forbidden te quit the town 
without permiſſion, on pain of ſuf. 
fering military exceution if diſcover— 
ed and ſeized, and to be arraigned as 
guilty of reaſon if they ſhould effect 
their eſenge, and to forfeit their ct. 
feels. Such as obtained a licenſe to 
depart, were probibited under heavy 
penalties, from taking with them a— 
bove a certain quantity of money, 
An fociation was alſo direQcd to be 
formed, by which thuſe who remain« 
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ed in the town, were bound to aQ 
in its defence : ſuch of them as were 
thought proper to be ſcle&ted for that 
purpoſe, were to be divided into com- 
panes, and properly armed and diſ- 
ciplined ; the others were. to contribute 

a ſum of money in lieu of their per- 
ſonal ſervice. 

It had been hoped by ſome friends 
to government, that at the expiration 
of the time for which the Provincial 
{oldiers were inliſted, the majority 
would return to their homes, ly lo 
long and unuſual an abſence. "I'be 
term was now approaching, and the 
Congreſs itfelf was not without its 
fears upon this account. For the pre. 
venting of an event, that would have 
been fo prejudicial to their cauſe, they 
deputed a -committee of their molt - 
popular and reipected members to co- 
operate with General Waſhington in 
keeping the continental army from 
diſbanding. In this they ſucceeded to 
their tullett expectations. "Che whole 
army re-enliſted for the term of a 
twelvemonth. : | 

The . objcA which the Colonies 
found it mult difficult to compaſs in 
their military exertions, was the pro- 
curing a ſuſſicicney of gunpowder, 
The want of it prevented the ex: cu— 
tion and the attempt of many a dehga. 
They had been uncommonly induſtri- 
ous in the preparation of the ſeveral 
ingredients of which this manulactuꝛe 
is compoſed; but time only could 
bring this reſgurce to that flate of 
abundance which was at picfcnt fo 
mnch needed, Mean while their 
chief ſupplies were from abroad ; but 
they came in very (lowly, and amidſt 
a multitude of obſtacles. The com- 
munication with thoſe European coun- 
tries from whence it was to be had, 


was interceptcd, aud the navigation 


of their own ſhipping was ſo diligent» 
ly traced, and fo clotcly watched, 
that the importation of this indiſpen- 
ſible neceſſary, was attended with c- 
very kind ci d:ftzulty and diſcourage- 
ment. | | 


At 


As a proof to what extremities 
they were reduced from the {caoti- 
neſs of gunpowder, ſume of their own 
officers, it had becn ſaid, acknowledge- 
ed, that while th:y lay before Boſton, 
they were at ove time ſo ſhort, that 
had they been attacked, they muſt 
immediately have fled, and diſembo- 
died themſelves. At Bunker's Hill 
and Lexington, many had expended 
their whole ſtock before the buſineſs 
was over. ' 

To remedy ſo eſſential a deficiency, 
no efforts were ſpared, and no expe- 
dients left untried. The ſwifteſt ſail- 
ing veſſels were diſpatched to the coaſt 
of Guinea, in Africa, where they pur- 
chaſcd all the powder that was to be 
ſold among the Europe an ſhipping 
that was trading along the ſhores of 
that extenſive country: they bought 
it under pretence of making up their 
own aſſortments of articles for the 
trade of that country; and they went 
away unſulpected. Another ſupply 
was brought from the ifland of Ber- 
mu:da, where the crew of a veſſel, 
ſent for that purpoſe, landed in the 
night, and plundered the magazine, 
that lay at ſome diſtance from the 
town, of all the powder it contained. 

In default of action between the re- 
gulars aud the Provincials at Boſton, 
a predatory war was now carried on 
along the coaſt of New England, 
which reſcmbled, in ſome meaſure, 
that which the people of Virginia 
were experiencing upon their own 
ſhores, aud roſe allo from fim lar mo- 
tives, the ncecſſity of procuring freth 
proviſions, - As the inhabitants were 
no leſs refractory and violent in their 


conduct, and exerciſed all the reſiſtance 


they were able, the cuoſcquence was, 
that they were treated occalionally with 
cqual leverity. . 

Among other places that ſuſſered 
in the cowſe of theſe botlilitics, was 
the town of Falmouth, ſituated in 
Caſco Bay, in the Province of Main, 
which is the uame given to the northe 
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ern parts of Maſſachuſet, from which it 
isdivided by the Colony of New-Hamp- 
ſhire. It was a commercial thriving 
place, couſiſting of about five hundred 
„Hufes. Its harbour was particularly - 
commodious for its proximity to thoſe 
parts of the country where ſhip-timber 
was plenty ; and it was here the ſhip- 
ping from England took in yearly a + 
arge quantity of malts, eſpecially forthe 
navy. A veſſelwaslying hereatthistime 
for that very purpoſe : a difference 
uabappily aroſe about the loading of 
her, which occaſioned a violent diltur- 
bance, It proceeded to ſuch length, 
that in reſentment for the people's be- 
haviour, a reſolution was taken to 
deltroy the town, which was effected 
accordingly, after notice had, been 
given to the inhabitants to remove 
with what effects they could carry off. 

The deſtruction of Falmouth was 
grievoutly refented by the Proviucials. 
"The Congreſs of Maſſachuſet, which 
was then ficting at Watertown, de- 
termined immediately to take every 
poſſible meaſure for the protection of 
their coaſt, and with that inteot paſſed 
an act for granting letters of marque 
and repriſal, and ereted Courts of 
Admiralty for the trial and adjudica- 
tiom of all Britiſh prizes brought into 
their harbours. 

To quality, in ſome reſpect, ſo dar- 
ing a meaſure, they declared, at the 
ſame time, that their fole intention 
was to guard their fea coaſts from 
violence and depredation, and to ſe- 
cure the navigation of their own veſ- 
{els : tojthis end thole ſhips ouly were 
liable to be captured, that brought 
lupplies to the forces that were acting 
aguinſt them. 

While hoſtilities were thus carried 
on by land, and preparations were 
making to extend them tov the fea, 
numbers of individuals iv America 
were zealouſly ſtriving, by means of 
their contections in England, to avert 
the conſequences that muſt inevitably 
cuſue from a contiuuativn of the un- 
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natural war entered into by Great Bri- 
tain and her Colonies, They repre- 
ſented the evident danger of adding 
freſh cauſes of irritation to a people 
who were already ſufficiently exaſper- 
ated, Their affections, tho? of long 
ſtanding in favour of a country from 
which they originated, were now al- 
molt broken, and hung on ſo fender 
a thread, that little was wanting to 
diſconne&t them from Enyland for e- 
ver. No time was to be loſt in healing 
the wound, while it might yet be 
- Cloſed; but nano reliance was to be 
placed upon diltant hopes; the quar- 
rel was ot of a nature to be made up 
whenever Britain ſhould think proper. 
The ſeaſon for action was beginning 
to draw towards an end: the Ame- 
ricans would employ that lciſure in 
pondering upon the future, and reflec- 
ting on the paſt : the events of the 
preſent campaign had been rather fa- 
vourable to them ; and the proſpect 
of the increaſing enmity of Britain, 
from its vaſt 1 again{t them, 
might in all likelihood drive them in- 
to meaſures, which, if once adopted, 
would ſet reconciliation at a woeful 
diſtance. 

They ſtill, however, diſclaimed all 
ideas of that tendency : they unani- 
mouſly proteſted that they took, up 
arms with no other intent, than to 
' maintain their riglits, and to obtain a 
redreſs of grievances : they looked no 
Further at prefent : a ſeparation from 
the parent ſtate was an object foreign 
to their wiſhes ; but if the diſpute 
fill lafled, who could tell how it 
would terminate? If bloodſhed con- 
tinued much longer, habitual enmity 
would obliterate all former triendſhip, 
and become at laſt familiar to their 
feelings. 

Such was the matter of the epilto- 
lary repreſentations that were conti- 
nually arriving from America ; but 
whatever impreſũon they might make 
upon thoſe to whom they were addreſ- 
ſed, they produced no effect with thoſe 
perſons ole influence would have 
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been favourable in promoting the ends 
for which they were written. 

In the midſt of thoſe violent ſcenes 
that were acting in America, remon- 
ſtrances of this kind were not unfre- 
quent even to the gentlemen of the 
army itſelf, The perfon who chicfty 
Excited the attention of the public on 
this account, was General Lee, whoſe 
letters to Lord Percy and General 
Burgoyne, . were originais in their 
kind, and fully exhibited the peculiar 
diſpoſition of that celebrated officer. 


While theſe couciliatory attempts 


were made on one hand, a circum- 
flance that much contributed on the 
other to embitter and alicnate. the 


minds of both parties in America, - 


was the acrimonious ſtile of their pub- 
lic correſpondence, As the letters 
twat paſſed between them were often 
occalioned by erroneous reports, and 


miſ-ſtated facts, they were of courle - 


dictated ſometimes by the keenett 
anger and reſentment, and produced 
the like emotions in. thoſe to whom 
they were directed. | 

The rancour that always accom- 
panies a civil war, rendered individu- 
als on both ſides extremely impatient 
to any deviation from the friendly 
treatment, to which, by Iribits of 
long intimacy, they were reciprocally 
2ccultomed. Every proof of enmity, 
however flight, ſtill was heavily felt. 
as proceeding from thoſe who were 
once friends -and affociates, From 
motives of this kind, the parties who 
complained of being aggrieved, were 
apt, in the bittetnets of their impati- 
ence, and inveteracy, frequently to 
apgravate the cauſcs of their com- 
plaints: this of courſe inflamed the 
minds of thoſe who were interetted 
in protcGtivg them from 
and engaged them to efpouſe their 
defence with all the warmtli of indig- 
nation. 

A remarkable inſtance of this na- 
ture happened at Bolton, while invett- 
ed by the Provincial army, and pra- 
duccd thoſe mcmorable letters between 

the 
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the reſpetive commanders, of which 
ſo much notice was taken at the time, 
and which created ſuch diverſity of 
opinions concerning their merit aud 
propriety. 

That with which General Waſhing- 
ton cloſed his correſpondence with 
General Gage, was conceived in 
terms of peculiar ſpiritedneſs and e- 
nergy, and drew a ftrong picture of 
bis charaQer and principles, as well as 
of thoſe that animated his countrymen 
at that time. 

« Whether,” ſaid he, “ Britiſh or 
American mercy, fortitude, and pa- 
tience, are molt pre- eminent whether 
our victorious citizens, whom the 
hand of tyranny has forced into arms 
to defend their property aud freedum, 
or the mercenary inftruments of lau- 
leſs domination, avarice, and revenge, 
bett deſerve the appollations of rebels, 
and the puniſhmeat of that cord, 
which our affected clemency has fore- 
born to inflit —whether the authori- 
ty uuder which I a& is uſurped, or 
founded upon the genuine principles 
or liberty, ſuch confidervtions are al- 
together forcign to the ſubjeR of our 
correſpondence, I purpotcly avoid 
all political diſquiſition; nor ſhall 1 
avail myſelf of thoſe advantages which 
the ſacred cauſe of my country, of li- 
berty, and humay nature, give me over 
you ; much leſs ſhall I ſtoop to retort 
any inecctive. 

Aﬀer juſtifying the Provincials 
from the cruel treatment of the pri- 
ſoners, imputed to them,“ you adviſe 


me,” faid he, ** to give free opergpion, 


to truth, to puniſh miſrepretents ion 
and falſehood. If experience ſtamps 
value upon counſel, your's mutt have 
a weight which few can claim: you 
beſt can tell how far the convulſions 
which have brought ſuch ruin on 
both countries, and ſhaken the mighty 
empire of B. itain to its foundation, 
may be traced to theſe malignant 
cauſes. 


% You affect, Sir, to deſpiſe all 


rank not derived from the fame ſource 
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with your own. I cannot conceive 
one more honourable than that which 
flows from the uncorrupted choice of 
a brave and free pcople, the pureſt 
ſource and original fountaia of all 
power, Far ftum making it a plea 
for cruelty, a mind of true magna» 
nimity, and enlarged ideas, would 
cumprehend aud reſpec it.“ 

Such were the principal parts of 
this celebrated letter, which was by 
the Americans repreſented as the com- 
pleteſt model of the ſtile becoming his 
{tation, aud the occaſion to which it 
was adapted, and was at the ſame ume 
commended in every part of Europe 
where it was read, and even in Eng- 
land itſelf, as the only auſwer he could 
make in his preſent circumſtances. 

la this letter General Waſhington 
boaſted, not unjuſtly, that far from 
being obliged to compel, or to requeſt 
the aſſiſtance of any of his country- 
men, he was rather embarraſſed with 
the numbers who crowded to his camp, 
from the ſole impulſe of love to their 
country. 

Certain it is, that without advert« 
ing to the rectitude or erroneouſneſs 
of their notions, the Americans were 
at this period animated with the ful- 
leſt perſuaſion that they were ating 
the part of true patriots, and com- 
bating for thoſe objects which are 
held ſacred and inviolable in all coun- 
tries. 

It is no leſs true, that they were 
countenanced and upheld in this per- 
ſuaſion by all the European world, 
Compolitions of every kind were pub- 
liſhed in their favour ; their cauſe was 
maintained by a number of works ia 
proſe, and poems were written in 
praiſe of their valour and ſueceſſes. 
The French, as already obſerved, were 
not oviy the foremuſt of any people 
in- their ſecret encouragement, aud 
open applauſe and viadication of the 
Americans, but loſt no opportunity 
of -excreifing their natural vivacity, 
upon this lubject in a vaiicty of ways. 

They- 
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They celebrated every fortunate event 
that befel the Provincials, not only in 
odes and epic ſtrains, but in a multi- 
plicity of ſongs, epigrams, and ſtanzae, 

end other productions of a ſimilar 

nature. R . 
With ſo many inducements before 
them, it is by no means ſurprizing the 
Americans ſhould feel and expreſs ſuch 
uncommon warmth and vehemence up- 
on every occaſion, and become perfect 
enthuſiaſts in a cauſe wherein they con- 
ſidered their duty and tl.cir interett as 
equally concerned and to neglect the 
drrence of which, they viewed in the 
double light of treaſon and impiety. 
When actuated by ſuch motives, men 
are never lukewarm and remiſs; and 
theſe were unqueſtionably the ruliug 
principles in America at this time. 

The force and animation that ac- 
companied their diſcuſſion of public 
matters, ſhowed how deeply they were 
affected by them, and with what weight 
and ferioufneſs they dwelt upon their 
thoughts, and took up the whole of 
their ſtudy and attention. 

A ſtrong ſpecimen of the maxims 
and ſcntiments by which they were 
governed, was exhibited in a famous 
ſpeech made by one of the Delegates 
to the Continental Convoreſs pf the 
preſent year, on the neceflity of their 
taking up arms. 

% {Phe great God,“ ſaid he,“ who 
is the ſearcher of all things, will wit- 
meſs for me, that } have ſpoken from 
the bottom and purity of my heart, — 
It is an arduous conſideration we are 
now upon, and furcly we have con- 
lidered it carneftly, 1 may think of 
every gentleman here, as I know of 
myſelf, For ſeven years paſt, this 
queſtion has filled the day with anxzi- 
ous thoughts, and the night with care. 


he God, to whom we appeal, mult 


judge us. If the grievances of which 
we complain did not come upon us 
unprovoked, and unexpected, when 
our hearts were filled with reſpectful 


affection for, our patent ſtate, and with. 


loyalty to our King, let flayery, the 
worlt of human ills, be our portion! 
Nothing leſs than ſeven years of in- 
ſulred complaints, and reiterated wrongs, 
could have ſhakea fuch rooted ſ:nti. 
men's, Unhappily for us, ſubmiſſion 
and ſlavery are the ſame ; and we have 
only the melancholy altcrnative left of 
reſiſlance, or of ruin.” 

Ihe laſt petition of this Congreſs 
to the King, contained all that onr 
unhappy lituatica could ſuggeſt. It 
repr: ſented our, grievances, implored 
redreſs and profeſſed our readineſs 
to contribute for the peneral wants, 
to the utmoſt of our abilities, when 
conkitutionally required.“ 

He then advertcd to the fate of 
that petition, and the determination 
of Parliament to concur with the mt. 
niſtry in pronouncing the Cougreſs 
au illegal aſſembly, aud their griey- 
ances mere pretences. 

% forbear,” continued he to 
enter into a detail of thoſe acts, which 


from their atrociouſneſs mai be felt 


and remembered for ever. They are 
calculated to carry fire and iword, 
famine and deſolation through theſe 
flourithing Colonies. The- extremes 
of rage and revenge againft the worlt 
of enemies, could not dictate mea- 
ſures more deſparite and deſtruRive, 

There are ſume people who trem- 
ble at the approach uf war: they fear 


that it mult put an inevitable ſtop to 


the furiher progreſs of theſe Colonies, 
and ruin irretrievably thoſe benefits 
which the induſty of almoſt two cen- 
tur/*s has calied forth from this once 
ſavage land. I may command the 
anxiety of thoſe men, without prailing 
their judgment, 

War, like other evi's, is often 
wholeſome, The waters that flags 
nate, corrupt; the ftorm that works 
the occan into rage, renders it falu- 
tary ; IIcaven has given us nothing 
unmixed: the roſe is not without the 
thorn, War calls forth the great 

| | virtues 
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virtues and efforts, which would fl-ep 
in the gentle boſom of peace. It ex- 
erciſes thoſe talents, which if vncm- 
ploved, are no better than if they did 
not exiſt ; it opens reſvurces,- which 
would ly concealed under the inacti- 
vity of tranquil times ; it rouſes and 
enlighiens; it produces animation, 
chergy, enterprifingneſs, and ſucceſs, 
Let us conſult hiſtory.— Did not 
the Grecian republics proſper amidit 
continual warfare ? Their proſperity, 
their ſplendour, and their power, @- 
roſe from the animating ſpirit of war, 
Did not Rome, the miltreſs of the 
world, attain her greatneſs by the 
ſame means! race back the hillory 
of our patent ſtate ; whether you view 
her arraying Anyles ayainit Danes, 
Saxons again(l Normans, the Barons 
age inſt detpotie Princes, or the civil 


wars of the red and white Roſes, or. 


thoſe between the nation and the 
Stuarts, you ſce her in a ſtate of al- 
moſt continual warfare. But amidit 
her civil conteations, ſhe flouriſhed 
and grew ſtrong; trained in them, 
ſhe ſent her hardy legions forth, and 
planted the ſtandards of England on 
the battlements of Paris, 
„The beautiful fabric of. her con- 
- fitutional liberty was reared and ce- 
mented in blood. From this fulnets 
of her ſtrength tuoſe ſcions iſſued, 
which taking deep root in this fruitful 
ſoil, have reared their heads, and ſpread 
abinad their braaches like the cedars 
of Lebanon. | . 
« Why fer we then to purſue thro? 
apparent evil rea! good? The war up- 
on which we are to enter is neceſſary, 
2nd therefore jult, Men, whoſe only 
hope is in their arms have a right to 
take them up. We fight to prevent 


our country, brought to ſuch beauty 
through the inſinite toil and hazard 
of our forefathers and ourſelves, from 
becomiag the prey of that more deſo- 
lating, crucl, ſpoiler than war, peſti- 
leuce, and famine, —ablglute rule, and 
lawleſs extortivn | 
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« Our ſufferings have been great; 


our endurance long :—every effort of 
patience, complaint, and ſupplication, 
has been exhauſted, Let us therefore 
cot ſult only how we ſhall defend our 


| liberties with Ccignity and ſucceſs, 


Our parent ſtate will then think us 
worthy of ker, when ſhe fees, that to- 
gether with her liberty, we inherit her 
rigid reſclution of maintaining it a- 
gainſt all invaders. She calls us her 
children; let us by the ſpiritedueſs 
of our behaviour, give her reaſon to 
pride herſelf in their relationthip.”? 
Such was the ilile and method of 
arguiug iu uſe among the Americans 
at this time. It communicated it{clf 
from the higheſt to the lowelt claſſes 
among them. It was the language of 
Cungreſs, and of every Provincial 
meeting throughout the continent 2 it 
was that of all private companies 
Men ſecmed regardlets of all other ob- 
jecis but thoſe which related to their 
preſent ſituation, The hiſtories of 
all fortunate oppoſitions to tyrannical 
power were now read, and ſtudied 


with uncommon afſtduity, The x6. 


volutions that had eftabliſhed © popular” 
liberty on the ruins of opprefſiong 
pointed out to public obſervat ion 
the teſiſtance, that brought them 
bout, was held out for their imitation. 
All the paraile! ctrrcum Rances, that re- 
preſentcu a limilitude between them- 
{elves and thoſe nations that had firug- 
glcd for their tre@ Co 5, were laid before 
them, particularly thoſe which the 
hittory of England aflorded. 

It was chiefly upon the precedents 
they found in this they built the pro- 
pricty and Jawtulacſs ef their reſid ance. 
It was, ſaid they, full of encourage 
ments and authorities in their favour, 
"The reigns of the Plantagents, aud ef 
the Fudos allorded a tufficiont number. 
But without looking back fo far, the 
example of thoſe refine Engliſhmen 
who withitood the deſigus of Charles 
the Firſt, _ wee, in their opinion, the 
molt appolite caſe to their own, 
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It was at this time, ſaid they, the 


doctrine of oppoſition to unlawful 


power was beſt underſtood, and moſt 
properly exerted. Since that ra, it 
had been fully and explicitly eitabliſh- 
ed, not only in mere theory, but in 
conſtant practice. The Englith hiſto- 
ry from that period is a perpetual 
confirmation of the perſuaſion of the 
people of Eng land, ? that government 
was inſtituted ſolely for the benefit of 
the governed, and that all ideas of a 
different tendency are inconſiſteut with 
the commoa ſenſe aud feelings of man- 
kind, 
To this perſuaſion the Revolution 


pas owing, and the ſettlement of the 


Crown in the Hanover line. Both 


| theſe events were authoriſed by the de- 


termination of the people, to ſuffer no 
inconveniences from a compliance with 
the abſurd tenet, that an hereditary 
right ſubſiſled in the individuals of par- 
ticular families to govern that commu- 
nity, of which, from a concurrence of 
cauſes, they happened to become the 
hag members. 
t Engiand was not the only coun- 
tot at alforded inſtances of the relo- 
taken by the community to en- 
0 oppreſſion, Iwo ilſuſtrious 
es in Europe owed their exiſtence 
and proſperity to the conduct how 
adopted by America. The inhabi- 
tants of Switzerland, and thoſe of the 
Seven United Provinces of the Ne- 
tiherlands, had preceded them in the 
ſame noble carecr. i bey too had been 
oppreſſed, aud had, by courage and 

rſeverance, not vely teſiſted oppreſ- 
ſion, but caſt off che yoke of the op- 
prcffor. 

he cafe of the laſt of theſe two na- 


| tions ble @ remarkable hmilitude do 


their own. Tuey tad loug enceavour- 
ed by peaceable means to obtain a re- 
drets of their many grievances, They 
had pet tioned, they bad reawnſtrated, 

they bad pleaded their caute with coul- 


nels and moderation they had uſed 
"7 argument, aud every eutreaty to 
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revail on their oppreſſors to aeg from 

in uſage: they even ſubmitted to ſe- 
verities, rather than be thought ſedi- 
tious and patiently bowed their necks 
beneath a weight of calamities, that 
had almoft cruſhed them, before they 
could bring thenifelves to make a ſtaud 
againſt their tyrants 

lt was not until they were duly con- 
vinced, that patience ouly ferved to 
harden the hearts of their unfceling 
rulers, and to encourage them to pro- 
ceed to their de ſpotie meaſures, that 
they took at laſt the refolution to re- 
mein to longer in a [tate of paſſiveneſs 
and forbearance, which had occaſioned 
an accumulation vt diſtreſs upon them, 
and expoſed them no leſs to contempt , 
than to harſh treatment. 

Taught by repeated experience, that 
acquigſcence under injurics is always - 


followed by theirrepetition, they began 


by laying aſide their obedience to il- 
legal dect co, and by drawing the ſword 
in defence of their juſt rights ; fill 
however profeſſiug — to their 


ſovereign, and willingneſs to lay down. 


their arms, on condition of being re- 
inſtated iu the privileges of which they 
had been deprived. 
But theſe offers were rejected with 
a baughtineſs that compelled them, 
much againſt their will to continue the 
reſiftance they bad begun. No miti- 
gation of the tyranny they had endur- 
ed was expected, and the molt dread- 
fol menaccs were thrown out agaiuſt 
them: cruelty and inbumanity in the 
extreme, accompanied the hoſtilities 
that were excreited againſt them, aud 
no hopes remained of any fincere re- 
concilation. In ſuch circumſtances, 
it would have been the height of im- 
prudence to trult men who had been 
guilty of ſuch cnormitics, and had 
thereby rortcited all regard and cou» 
64yence, and could be viewed in no o- 
ther light-than that of a Pony and 
barbarous enemye 
Impelled by theſe motives, they 
determined at length to have recourie 
« to 


to the laſt remedy of an aggrieved 
and oppreſſed people, to calt, off the 
yoke that galled them, to take the 
managetnent of their affairs into their 
own hands, and to declare themſclvcs 
independent and free. 

They fulfilled their determination 
accordingly, and had no cauſe to re- 
pent it. They maintained their inde» 

ndence with a ſpjrit and fortirude 
that faced all obſtac is: they ſtruggled 
againſt a power incomparably ſuperior 
to their own, with a perſevetance that 


rendered them proof againſt all hard- 


ſhips; and after a conteſt that aſto- 
niſhed the world by its duration, they 
came out of it at laſt completely vic- 
torious, and eſtabliſhed a common- 
wealth, which for the extent of terri- 
tory it poſſeſſes, is the moſt populous 
ſtate, that ever was recorded in hiſtory. 

Such were the repreſentations and 
arguments laid before the people of 
America, to cucourage them to act 
with firmneſs and reſolution in the 
meaſures they had adopted. Though 
they were not invited in a direct man- 
ner to go the ſame lengths the Dutch 
had done, yet they were ſo fully re- 
minded of them, that it was eaſy to 
perceive at what the citation of them 
aimed at; and by ſeafoning their minds 
with reſlections of this nature, they 
would be duly prepated for the execu- 
tion of that great deſigu, which was 
vow agitating in the counſels of their 
leaders. 

In order further to animate them, 
the actual ſituation bf England, and 
the character of the Engliſh at the pre - 
ſent day was drawn with that height 
of colouring which was mol favuur- 
able to the views of America. England 
was Gefcribed as deriving all its great- 
neſs and importance from its dominiong 
ja that cominert. Its principal trade 
and opuleace aroſe from that quarter. 
It had, during the laſt triumphaut war, 
enabled Britain to overcome her an- 
cieut and moſt formidable enemies. 
It had ſupph:d her military and marine 
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themſelves — Of what was the bulk 


with ſome of her braveſt ſoldiers and 
ſtouteſt ſailors. America had, at that 
time, covered the Weſt Indian ocean _ 
with ber trading veſſels and her priva- 
teers, and was become herſclf an object 
of terror to all the enemjes of Great 
Britain, 

The baſe imputations of timidity and 
backwardneſs in military affairs had 
been thrown out merely to encyurage 
the Engliſh commonalty to enliſt. in 
thoſe regiments that were intended to 
to be employed againſt them. Thoſe, 
who knew the Americans, were amply 
convinced, that, in thoſe qualifications 
that eonftitute a good ſoldier, they 
were by no means deficient, and were 
equal, if not ſuperior, to the Engliſh 


of the Engliſh army made up, but of 
the very refuſe of the nation? The 
laborious working individuals kaew } 
their intereſt too well, to give up their 
liberty and comfortable livelihood fo 
ſo (ſavith a profeſſion. 

When trained and diſciplined in the 
taRics now tyolt- prevalent, ſtill their 
ſuperiority wasa matter of greatdoubt, 
In the field of competition Wi . 
rica, Britain had objects of a 
ſerious conſideration to vie 
not barely the regularity w 
man went through the parade 
ciſe, that was how to he atten 
That ſcience, ſuch as it was, might 
be ſoon attained. But had thoſe indi- 
viduals into whoſe hands England no- 
truſted her arms, been brought up in 
thoſe habits of hardineſs that fit 4 man 
for war? Could they handle the pick- 7 
axe, the hatchet, and the ſpade, with * 
the ſame readineſs as the Americans? 
Thefe were implements with which 
every American loldier was acquaintedz 
but to which few of the Britiſh ſoldi- 
ers were uſce; or if they oncehad be en, 
had now forgotten it in the flothful lite 
they led in England. la this reſpe& 
the Americans might be compared wither 
the Hebrewsof ody wu while employ- 
ed in rebuilding the walls of Jeruſalem 

S 2 aſter 
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after their return from the captivity of 
Babylon, were compelled to hold the 
trowel in the one hand, and the ſword 
in the other. In the ſame manner the 
Americans were no leſs cloſcly prelt ; 
they were called from the plough and 
the barrow, and obliged to rua to their 
muſkets for the defence of their houſes 
and potſefiions, and the preſervation of 
their perſous from the hands of the 
enemy. There was, however, one cir- 
cumfſtance which every Americanou ht 
conſtantly and thaukfully to hear in 
his mind. Wiathont wearing a ſoldier's 
garb, they pertedtly under flood the uſe 
of a firclock, I hey had beea taught 
it from their childhood; it was the 
paitime and awmuſcment of all, as well 
as the occupation of many; aud from 
the rural Ife to which they were in 
general hab'tnated, they were the molt 
expert havdlers of that principal inftru- 
ment in war, of any people perhaps 
* upon carth, 

But could as much be faid of the 
Englith ?—Allowing their native cour- 
age to qua] that of auy nation, was 
it not materially reltraived by the diſ- 

err to ſpeak with more tr2th, by 
the Wo bition of fire arms amongſt 
cow: r claſſes, who ought, as the 
Om crous part of the community 
ben practiſed in them? Here, 
again, the luperior freedom of an A- 
metican 'appearcd in a ſtriking light. 
While he ranged at large over his lands 
without apprehending that a rude 
game-keeper fhould wrelt the gun out 
of his hands, an Englhth countryman 
durſt not be (ven with fuch an infliru- 
ment, even upon bis own ground, 
Who weuld not imayine, that, with 
all the buulted Uberty of Envlond, 
the gentry were particularly {tudious 
to depreſs the ſpirit of the vulgar? 
No law that ever was enacted by Par- 
liament, aud ſubmitted to by a free 
people, was ever more effcAually cal. 
culated to deftroy the warlike diſpo— 
ſition of a vation, than that which, in 


En; land, is called the game act. It 
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ſhowed two thinge, that the upper 


Claſſes are ſhamefully inclined to tyran- 


nize, and that the lower are much 
more calily made to obey, than the 
world has been taught to believe. 

It ſhowed, too, the difference be- 
tween the Englith commonalty at this 
day and that of times palt, Their 
expertneſs in the military weapons 
then uſcd was ſuch, that no pevple in 
Europe could equal them. "Their 
archers, eſpecially, were the ſtreagth 
of their armies, and the terror of their 
enemies. Their fame was ſo great, 
that in the treaties of alliance with o- 


ther Princes, they always carefully 


ſtipulated for as large a number of 
Engliſh archers as they could pottibly 
obtains 


The yeomanry of England had been, 


indeed, but was, no more, its glory. 


They were now coniounded in that 
croud of inſignificant elamourers for 
liberty and reformation ofabules, which 
filled the land from one end to the o- 
ther, It was aſſerting no untruth'to ſay, 
that were the liberties of Kugland to 
be invaded as thoſe of America had 
b-en, it was to be doubted, whether 
the Engliſh yeomanry would defend 
them with the fame vigour as the yeo- 
maury of America, It was undeni— 


ily much leſs qualified for ſuch a trial 


by its generel unſkülfulneſs in arms, 
and (till more by that want of public 
ſpirit which was now becoming ſo 
common a complaint among it all claſ- 


{es in England. 


Nor were the Fngliſh commonalty 
ſuperior in bodily ſtrengih and appear- 
ance, or in vpinets to learn the trade 
of war, to the natives of America, 
The activity and dexterity of theſe in 
all matters relating to wartare could 
not be exceeded, and excited the 
aſtaniſhment and adairation of all 
impartial men. N people that had 
ever been called forth to the field fo 
ſuddenly, had, in fo ſhort a ſpace of 
time, made a greater, it io great, a 


proſicicucy. | 
The 
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The uncommon excellence of the 
Britiſh troops in point of regularity 
and diſcipline, had been much iuſik- 
ed on. But proofs in abundance, 
both from ancient and modern tin;es, 
could be adduced, that regular and 
diſciplined troops, as they were vaunt- 
ingly cailed, were not ſo invincible as 
prejudice and imbecillity of apprehen- 
fhon were ſo ready 10 repreſent them, 
The Roman legi-ins, that fought and 
vanquiſhed Pyrchus, were a bold and 
imcrpid militia: yet he and Alexand- 
er were deemed by Hannibal, a com- 
petent judgc, the greatelt ot all com- 
manders; und his army was corapoted 
of Greeks, ©! that time the molt con- 


verſant of en iu tactics, and all mili- 


tary knowledve. 


Wu were they that ſaved Carthage 


when menaced with d-ruction by 
au army of veicrans conſilting of fevens» 
ty thouſand men, matters of all the 
territory round that city, and who had 
reduced it to the molt Gdeptorable ex- 
tremitica? this veteran army was de- 
feated aud cut to pieces by its own 
embodied citizens, worn down with 
inceſſant toils, and brought almolt to 
the brink of delpair » but in{prred with 
that determination toltand their ground 
to the laſt, which truepatriotiiſmis more 
able to render efficacious than avy other 
motive. he 

A gong the Athenians, ſo famous 
for their valour and their martial 
ſk:i!, none but citizens were thonght 
proper to be admwinted into their mill) 
tary bodies; and yet, what meu could 
bellave more bravely and expertiy ? 
They were an over-match for all the 
other Grecian republics, and dilputed 
the prize of warlike ſuperiority with 
the Lacecemonians themſelves, who 
were, an fact, a nation of mere fuldicrs 
aud difciphnarians ; whillt they, on the 
coutraty, were a mixture of all prutef- 
Lons—merchants, traileſmen, meciae 
nics, and artiticers of all dcuvumina- 
tions- 

lu modern times precedents were 
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no leſs numerous. One of the great- 
eſt victories recorded in hiſtory, was 
obtained by the invincible bravery of 
undiſcipliued countrymen and citizens, 
fighting for their liberty agauft a 
powerful invader at the head of the 
molt regular army at that. time in 
Europe. Theſe victorious citizens were 
the Swiſs; their invader was Charles 
the Bold, ſovereign of the low Coun- 
tries, the molt opulent prince, and 
the moſt formidable warrior, in his 
day. 

The Dutch afforded them examples 
of the ſame nature, "The armies em- 
ployed aguiuſt them were commanded 
by the greateſt Generals of the age, and 
were compoſed of men who bad for 
yezrs-been uled to arms and couquelt ; 
but their career wes arrcitcd, to the 
ſurprize of all the world, by a people 
wo had hitherto led a peaccable com- 
mercial liſe, and who never would have 
thought of war, had they not been 
compelled into it for their own preſer- 
vation. 

{n the laſt century, Portugal had 


ſhown that mere diſcipline was not 
{ufficient to overcome courage aa 


perſey-zrance. The troops tent to 
duce that kingdom, after it had ſnae 


off the Spainith yuke, were inferior to 


nouc iu Europe; ye they could not ſub- 


dueit, thonglh,chicky defended by news 
raiſed militia, 

la the preſent century, three ſtrik- 
ing inſtances could be cited of the 
predizious ſuperiority which patriotic 


valour ts able to confer over all military 


advantages. The firſt was the ſiege of 
Barcelona, ſultained with the moſt bero- 
ic {pirit and conſtancy by its inhabitants 
oul:, againſt a large and regular army, 
under a celcbrated General. 

the fecoud was, the revolution of 
G ba, during the war before the laſt, 
„hen the people of that city, unaſhited 
by ah truyps, and led on barely by 
the'r natural coutage ard fagacity, ex- 
pelled the victorious army of the Au- 
itcians, ſrelh from the deica; of a pow. 


et ful 


erſul enemy, and elated with conqueſt, 
and the expectation of enjoying the 
plunder of this wealthy city. 

The' third was the brave defence of 
Corfica by its inhabitants, againſt the 
repeated attempts of more than one 

ower to bring 
*heſe intrepid anders had only their 
own unconquerable reſolution to op- 
poſe to the numerous bodies of regular 
ſoldiers by whom they were continual- 
I y affailed: they as conſtantly repull- 
ed them; and the misforunes of that 
valiant people were due much more to 
unlooked foraccidents, andtotreachery, 
than to the en and ſkill of their 
enemies. 

The chiefs and officer of the enem 
were courageons and expert ; but thoſe 
of the Americans were not deficient 
either in ſpirit or knowledge : they had 
hitherto mintained their ground with 


honour ; and the chances of war was 


ö 


it under ſubjection. | 


- 
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ſo manifold, that patience and forti: re 
often proved inſurmountable, even by 
the greateſt generals. Theſe two qual 

fications were in ſome meaſure char- 
acteriſlical among the people of Ameii- 

ca, and would alone enable them to 
withitand the vigovr and activity pe- 

culiar to the Britiſh nation. Thongh 
they mig ht not be able to conquer them 
in the field, they ſhouſd weary them out 
by perfeverance,and by improving thoſe 
opportunities which it was reaſonable 
to ſuppoſe that fortune would _ 
times throw in their way. 

Such were the reaſanings and ws 
ments employed to nouriſh and 
ſtrengthen the ſpirit of oppoſition and 
reſiſtance in America. Without inquir- 
ing how far they were oppoſite and 
well-founded, they pr oduced the effects 
propoſed, and prepared the minds and 
expectations of men for the events thay 
were to follow. 
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Evacuation of Boſton-— Siege of Quebec raiſed.— Provincials do- 
feated in Canada.—T ranſattions in North and South Carolina, 
and in Virgitia.—Declaration of Independency.— 1776. 


*HE Britiſh troops at Boſton, had 
T now ſuffered a long and tedious 
blockade. From the ninteteenth Jay 
of April, made for ever memorable by 
the affair of Lexington, they had becn 
cloſe ly inveſted on every fide, and cut 
off from every refreſhment and relief, 
whicha garriſon, conſiſting of ſuch num- 


bers of fick and wounded, naturally re- 


quired, - 

They were reduced to the utmoſt 
extremities by the non- arrival of thoſe 
victuallers, which government had fit- 
ted out, and loaded with all manner of 
B at ſo prodigious an expence. 

he ĩnfut mat ĩon they received of the 
quantities deſgned for them, had raiſed 
their ſpirits, and filled their minds with 
gratitude at the proof thus given of 
the concern which their country felt for 
them ; but their expectations were long 
diſappointed ; and they had many mil- 
fortunes to undergo before they recciv- 
= any part of thoſe much-wanted ſup- 
piers. , 
Several of thoſe veſſels, after wea- 
thering out the contiuual ftorms they 
had met with, were taken by the enemy 
in the very fight of port. Contrary 


winds, unfavourableneſs of tides, aud 
other circumſtances of weather and 


poſition, prevented the men of war from 
coming to their aſſiſtance. The grea- 


ter number of the coal ſhips were loſt in 


this manner. The deprivation of theſe 
was ſeverely felt in à climate, where 


the rigour of the winter renders fuel ſs 
indiſpenſibly neceſſaty. 

The ſituation of thoſe inhabitants 
who adhered to the cauſe of America, 
was peculiarly calamitous. Impriſoned 
and debarred of all communication with 
their friends, they were expoſed to the 
ill treatment ofthe garriſon; and though 
protected from harſh uſage to their 
perſons, by the native generoſity of the 
Britiſh nation, till they were liable to 


thoſe contemptuous marks of averſiag 
from which men are ſo willing to 


ſtain in their domeſlic feuds. As th 


* 


4 


were not entitled to the ſame regards as 


the military, their allowance was fo 


ſcanty that they were almoſt in want of 


neceſſaries. N 

The length of the ſiege, and conti- 
nual expendure of military ſtores, in the 
numberleſs branches of ſervice that con- 
ſumed ſuch quantitics, occaſioned an 
apprehenſion that they would not laſt 
till the arrival of a freſh ſupply. To the 
dread of wanting ammunition was add- 
ed that of being ſoon ſhort of ſalt pro- 
viſions which were, during a long time, 
the only food the garriſon could depend 
upon for ſubſiſtence. | 

In the midit of theſe diſtreſſes, the 
courage and refolutioa of the Britiſh 


military was conſpicuous, and fully 


refuted the iuvidious charge ſo fre- 
quently in the mouths of foreigners, 
of the French <ipecially, thu, t 


* 
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Engliſh are unfit for the hardſhips of 
war, and though brave and intrepid 
in the field, are unable to endure fa— 
tigue, unleſs provided with all the con- 
veniences of life. 

They underwent, in the ſucceſſive 
rotation of duty, all the feveritics of 
a winter campaign in this rigorous cli- 
mate. Thoſe who were ſtationed on 
Ruvker's-Hill, bad no other ſhelter 
than their tents againſt its unccahug 
ynclemency Curing this terrible ſeaſon. 


"Here they lay expoſed to winds, ſuows, 


florms, and cold, almoſt intolerable to 
Britiſh conſtitutions, 

"The wants of various kinds with 
which, in the mean time, they were 


- affailed, obliged them to have recourſe 
„ $0 every expedient, that induſtry, 


ſharpened by ſuffering, can invent. 


That of fuel, which they could bear 


Jeaſt of any, was in ſome degree reme- 
died by the timber of houſes which 
they deltroyed for that purpoſe. 

As the deficiency of proviſions began 
to be alarming, veſſels were diſpatched 
to the Weſt Indics to procure what 
could be ſpared or obtained, But 


the condition of the ziſland was ſuch, 


they feared to be ſtraitened them- 


ED and could afford little aſſiſtance. 
"Their ſtock was ſo low, and their ex- 


pectations of being relieved when it 


| was expended, were ſo precarious, that 


they were couſtrained to huſband it 
with the ficicteſt parſimony, and could 

not admit others to a participation. 
In default of this reſource, armed 


ſhips and tranſports were ordercd to. 


Georgia, with an intent to procure 
rice, and what other refreſhments could 
be got. But the inhabitants took up 
arms, oppoſed their landing, and per- 
mitted no intercourſe with the thore, 


This occaGoncd violence on both ſides. 


Canons were planted on the beach, 


'and an engage nent cuſued, which ter- 


minated to the diſadvantage of the 
armed veſſes. "Lhey loſt ſeven ſhips 
loaded with rice, which were ſet on 
wre by the cue my. 
4 RY 
4 a — 
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While the Britiſh troops were un- 
dergoing theſe diſtreſſ-s, the Provin- 
cials were well covered intheir encamp- 
ment before Botton, and ſupplied with 
all neceſſaries and *comforts, Their 
deſign was to wait till the freezing 
ſeaſon began, for a more vigorous pro. 
ſecution of hoſtilities. heir inteations 
were to avail themſelves of it, in or- 
der to ſtrike ſuch a dectſive blow, as 
would, if execated according to the 
plan propofed, put at once a final con- 


eluſion to all the hopes of Britain in 


this quarter. 

The latter end of December is the 
time when the froſt uſually ſets in with 
great ſeverity in New England, The 
harbour of Boſton, and all the rivers, 
and waters in its environs, are covered 
with a depth of ice ſufficient to bear 
any weight, This was the paſſage 
over which their determination was to 
force their entrance into Bolton, and 
to make an attack upon the ſhipping. 
They doubted not, witk the great 
force that would be collected from all 
parts of an entetprize of ſuch 1mpor- 
tance, to make themſclves maiters of 
the town and garrifan, and to take or 
deſtroy every ſhip in the harbour. 

Had the ſeverity of the froſt cor- 
reſponded with their expectations, it 
is not improbable that they would 
have been able to exccute their deſigns, 
Upwards of ſixty thouſand men would 
have been the force employed from 
the four Provinces of New England 
only, beſides the multitude, that would 
have crowdesg from the other Colonies, 
to have a ſhare in this Cettruction of 
the Britiſh ficet and army. 

But fortunately for both, the win- 
ter proved unutually mild, and they 
waited in vaio for its aſſiſtance in the 
operations they had projected. They 


were, much againſt their will, obliged 
to remain inactive, and fuffer the gore 
riſon to enjoy ſome tranquility as well 
ag themſelves. 

In the mean time, the ineech made 


by the King at the opeuiug of the ſeſ- 
fon 
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fn was bronght over to America, to» 
gether with incelligeace of the "hep 
tion which the petition from, the 
tiuental Cougrels had met with 
migiltry; The acrival of this news, 
K the Cap before Buſton exaſperated. 
the Provincial ta a greater degree thag 
trad ever been expeticuced. They teſ- 
tined the exceſs of their rage by butn- 


ing publicly the Royal ipcech, in the 


mid/t af ex ceration at thoſe Who had 


ativiſed it. Hing by ibis act, diect- 


ed themſelers of all remaing-of reſpect 
or attachment far ruy ohjcct cha re- 
lated to Britaia, they next proceeded, 
to an alteration of their colours From 
a plain red \ they changed the 
to thirteen a5 4 Lenotat ion = 
the number of the United Colonies. ., 
be winter, though ferere enough, 
to.induce botli parties to remain quiet 
in their pens did not prevgut the 
fmall craft bdlongiog to chulet 
from exerting themſelves very ſuccets- 
fully againſt the veſſels arriving: from 
Eugland with ſupphes/and. {tpres,. A. 
tolerable number had fougd, means 
to enter the port of Boſton, where 
they proved of great relief to the, 
garriſun z but the aQiyity.; of, the 
American cruizers was ſuch, that man 
fell into their hands; to the valt deiti- 
ment of »lie-rrovopsy. frum the particu» - 
lar importance of their cargoes. | | 
Among the captures they were con · 
tinually making, was unfortunately an 
ordnince vithl, which bad 222 
from her convoy. Being of no force 
ſhe was compelled to ſurrender to a 
ſmall prisatcer. This was owe of the 
moſt uſeful prizes that could have fal- 
leu into their hands. She contained a 
cargo ſaid to be worth fitty thouland, 
pounds. it cunſfifled of à great aum - 
u_ of braſs cunnon, with a large quan- 
tity of ſmall-armsy.and, a val variety 
military ſtores, - It enabled the 
Peovincial arm my toreſume their military 
ope tations additional advantage, 
an d to make a- much wore: lormidable, 


appearance than bes. 
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' Britiſh offic 


and command eve 
- grounds, 22 wuien they were 


** 


%% 
AC he 
egen i dee, . Bent 


ther began ta a 
indicated by their motions, Sha t no | 
2 to preſs town with 

our than ever. d 8 


:oeral; Waſdiogton had Teck Uh 
ders to exert his utm iſt 
der to reduce. the Brigith,, fo 


my. ia ar 
to ſurrender on to eracuate the 


5 
before the ſaccours could arrive w 8 
2 ſhortly expected from EA 


Duri the nt of the ſecond. 0 
1 batte Ka 53 on, t : 
«1cra fide of x 4 town, from wii 
is was (eyerely fired upon with er 
and bombs ; and on the fifth, it ane? 
tacked from * 2 on 


nn "he Fa 


— 759 9 on this oftallod, 
Is — molt cxperieaced-of the 
Fourteen days did 
rhe garriſog experience th the molt dend - 
ful N aud * bat dment, a 
out the leaſt intermi * 9 
x ſitustion of he? troops Dees 

very — ing. from the viracity 

'ds, 


. 2 to ad he 6 
Operations © enemy, and the 4 

taiuty of their being able 1 5 
wo part of B hong 10 
well as of the h ur, from the hig 


ud Se. 
0 


cupied in erecting batteries. me- 
dium, appeared to Punch between diſs” a 


lad 2 tlie Pr ovincials from their new! 
works, or quilting the town. ** * 

- The. ſpirit of the Geacral, was 05 
great to embrace. the latter 2 
until he had tried every met! 
= practicable to effec the N 

o tais intent del, body was 
pared for EE $4 well [oe 
—_ at the foot of the hill called Vote 

ler Neck cjectia i into the bay 
on the E ay FS of the town. Ihe 
Provincials had. fortified i n in ſacti a' 


manner, as; would, in all probability, 
have reodercd the,atzackiog 105 it no 
le —_— ee 

du al 


than that 
1349 * 
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of Bankers Him, eveg it it bad ſuc- 
LEE # the works were ſo rong, 
well provided with vrtillery, and de. 
pded by ſuc gumbers, that there 
Was $ little pfoſpect of forcing them. As 
they, flood on a high grotind, the Pro- 

jols hat la lk opwards of a Ran 
nad oth 


5 trenc! ies. 
Before! the fult' Uſegvery" of this 
keen th, every preparation nad been 
ade. Tx 's moſt "vigorous attack! 
U while troops get m ikimg rea: 
o. - embark a dreadful ft5rm' came 
eAedly in the of hie, and pre- 
20120 9h, defign from Mali place 
then. s reſumed tlie next morn- 
< | on a cloſer inſpection, it 
8 ed unadvilable 16 proceed, as 
it ec "only have ter; dd to ſacrihce 
e liy of a great humder of brave 
a to no purpoſe. © 
75 3 aach Moch ſelobtosee 
that the Briifh General. his officers, 
bi ſoldiers, could prevail ** them - 
Ives to del from this de pe rate and 
impraKicable attempt. They were 
Ry FA of the wy 880 enter · 
aged, of them = their cotintrymen 
nt, home, and of e ſanguine expecta- 
tons that had been formed from their 
1 They knew that they were 
logkeg. 375 as ſuperior in every mili- 
tary conſideration to the enemy they 


| Had been ferit to encounter, and that 


no ſuſpicion . was harboured that he 
would, fave been able to withlland 
**Theſe reflections filled" them 

Aan indignation at the pecuharity of 
their fate. hey were ineloſed on all 
ſides inſuch'a manner, as made it im- 
ele for them to diſengage ibetu- 
ſclves, and take poſſeſſion 6ffuchground' 


| " would have _— them to come at 


the enemy. whe effort they made 
to that ment, them open ton 


dle deſtruction. In ſuch ur. | 


have 0 the ſummit, and way 0 
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ing cireumſtancer, a retreat ſcenied 
the only alternative left them. But 
here they were met by that point of 
honour which is fo powerful in men of 
ſpirit and fo often in luees them to de- 
vote themſelves to certain ruia, ſooner 
than expoſe it to the lealt blemiſh, 
After much deliberation, it was at 
length concluded, that to remain any 
longer in Boſton, would be imprufcnce 
and temetity iu the higheſt degree, as 
it muſt prove infallivly the lols of the 
whole army. A determination was there- 
fore taken to einback it, with all its ap- 
purtenances, and to abandon a place 
that was no longer truible. A re- 
treat of this nature was not, however, 
without ite difficulties. The enemy 
was poſted on all the commanding 
grounds, aud at hand to make a quick 
aud dangerous impreſſion wherever * 
they thought proper; Fortunately 
the Provincials remgined within their 
works and ſeemed not in the leatt in- 
clined to form any obſtruction to the 
deſign. Probably they were glad ta 
facilitite-a meaſure, by which they re» 
covered without 'blowdſhed, poſleſfiva 
of u town of the firſt importance iu 
North America. ' Had they proceeds 
e to any hoſtilities to prevent it, they 
knew it was in the power of the Britih 
army to have inſt intly reduced the 
town to aſhes3z a misfortune which it 
would have taken many Years do re- 
pair. 


Near à fortnight Wesen! TH 


carryiug this irk ſome meaſure into exe- 


cut ion. Had the embarkation of the 
military” and warlike ſtores been the 
only object, it would have been readily 
ac compliſhed i but proviſion was alſo 
to be made for the departure of almoſt 
two thouſand of the iuhabitants, whoſe 


adherence to the cauſe of goverument 


obliged them to accompany the army 
for their ſafety. + 
Much embarraſſment and anxiety at- 


tended the removal ot ſuch multitudes, 


together with their effects, and the 
baggage of the army which was very 
conſiderable, The flick and wounded 

were 


were very numerous, and with the wo- 
men and children, occaſioned by their 
helplefs condition, an additional diſtreſo. 

The attention and care of the General 
in this trying ſituation, reflc&ed equal 
' honour upon his conduct and humani - 
ty : he had borne the diſappointments 
and vexations of a ſituation unworthy 
of his courage, with unſheken ficmaecks ; 
he now faced the mortifying perplexi- 
ties with which he was ſurrounded; with 
no leſs compoſure. 

The army was at this time full of 
diſcontents. —Reinforcerpents had been 
long expected, and had not eome ; 
both officers and foldiers thought them · 
ſelves ne glected; near ten months were 
elapſed ſince the arrival of the laft, 
and the impoſſibility of their taking 
the ſield without them was well known 
in England. Since the commencement 
of November, ua regular and certain 
advice had been received of what wys 
to be their deſtination. This created 
murmurs and complaints that could not 
be eaſily quelled, as they did not appear 
ill- founded. It ſeemed as if they were 
conſidered as bound in ſome meaſure 
to deliver themſelves from the di ſſicul- 
tics that preſſed upon them, by their 
own exertions. 
and inconveniencies, increaſed this ill 
humour which was further aggravated 
by the jcalovſies and diſſentions that 
began to prevail between the army avd 
nary, - . N 

In this unhappy diſpoſition of mind, 
and derengement of affairs, a dauger- 


ons voyage was to be undertaken, 


Haulif.:x in Nova Scotia was the port 
to which the fleet was bound. The 
diſtance was not great, but the ſtormi- 
nets of the coaſt, and the tempeltuouſe 
nefs of the ſeaſon, were highly alarm · 
ing; it was now the middle of March: 
the equinoctial winds were ſet in, and 
thoſe from the north- eaſt were equally 
ſtrong and boiſterons. © Were they to 
be blown out to ſea, and obliged to 
leer for the Weſt Indies, their provi- 
ſions were too ſeanty for ſuch a voyages 
need they arrive in ſafety at the 


1 2 


traalports were alſo taken with 


Ill ſucceſs, wants, 
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deftined port, Kill they bad but Aigle 


comfort and relief to find in ſuchg a 
bleak. and barren country a Nava 
Scotia. * < ih $0" 
After the embarkation bad been 
eff-Aed; it was a whole weck .btfore 
the fleet could put to ſea. Cuntragy 
to their apprehenſions, the wind and 


weather however proved fair at -lalt, 


and their to Habſay way re- 
markably favourable, On their depor · 
ture ham Bolton, ſeveral {hips vf forge 
were ſtat ioned there, for the protectivn 


of the veſſels arriving from, England; 


but the bay was fo extenſivey.a0d. fo 
full of ſmall harbuurs fr privatesrs''fo 
lie on the watch, that they could not, 
with all their vigilance, prevent a nun- 
ber of ſhips from falling inta the hytnds 
of the Proviacials. What, made their 
loſs the heawier, they were — ; 
with artns and fuch - warlike ſtores 

were moi needed by the 1enemy.. Suns 


on board, which run into the harbour 
not kuo ing the place was;evacua.edy 
- la this manner did Boſton teturu ip - 
the puſſcfiva of the prople of» M. 
Ciiulet, - the! boats eaoplyyed inthe 
embarkation had not entirely complete 
ed it, When the Provincials entered the 
town in nulnary triumph. hey wete 
received by the inhabitants un tanks 
ports. of joy | General? \\ athungios 
was. hailed as their del. verer. and con- 
gratulated on the ſucceſs of his arme 
by the public adde ſſes of the * Provige 
cul Ale mbly, and the warmeltackuvwe 
tedgrxnts of all thote, why vow redu- 
vered, the huules and , pull: thous they 
had been obliged to abanuvun.1 
The contulon, unavoidable in the 
hurcy of a retteat, vccalunudimany vas 
luable articles to be left behind. as 
moug theſe were a conliderable.quantie 
ty of artillery and ammunition clpeets 
ally at Buaker's Hill and Bulton Neck, 
Luc difltance of thele places prevented 
their being brought oli, and the ſhurt- 
nets of time, their being r endereu un- 
lerviceable. But the principal buvty 
contlitted in the immeule vartty of 
. gyoug 
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| goods, eſpeeially woollens and linens, 
- ſupply of which the Privincial troops 
ſtœod in the molt preſſing need. The 

other articles of various kinds were A- 
10 excecdingly numerous. 

Having thus recovered their capita), 
one of the firſt acts of goverment, ex- 
exciſed by the Provncial Aſﬀſcmb!y, 
, was to order the effects and tlie cates 
of thoſe; who were fled with the Britiſh 
troops to Halifax, to be publicly diſ- 
puſed of, and their produce applied 85 
the uſe of the ſtate. Such adherents 
to Britain, as had riſked to remain be- 
thind/ were treated with great feverity. 
They were proſecuted as enemics and 
botrayers of the ir eduntry, and their 
"eſtates were confiſcated accordingly. 
That object, however, which prin - 

ipdlly occupied the attention of the 
ls of Maſſachuſet, was to put Boſ- 

ton into ſuch a poſture of defence, as 
might prevent its falling again into the 
of Britain. To this /iatent they 
wpplied with all diligence to the forti- 
fying of it on every fide, They em- 
ployed on this occafion fome foreign 
engineers that had been lately ſent to 


Americù for ſuch purpoſes. So eager 


were they in the proſecution of this 
buſineſs, that every able bodied man iu 
thetawsy with very little diſtinction of 
Tank, chearfully co operated in- this 
work, and ſet apart two days in the 
week to complete it with the more 
ſpeed, 10 

Ube fact was. they were not a little 
apprehenſive of the return af the Bui - 
tiſh fleet and army, as ſoon as they 
were properly reinforced. What chiet- 
ly induced them to imagine that the 
deſigus upon Boſton were not abancon- 
ed, was, that jultbefore theit departure, 
the Britiſh forces demoliſaed the forti- 
ficationz of caſlle William, which, by 
its ſituation, would have rendered it 


zv practicable to attack the town by 


*.; Nor was General Waſhiy gion with · 


out anxiety about the ceſtination af 
the flect and forces that had left Bot- 
ton. New York, by its poſition, lay 


* w 


quite expoſed to the moſt ſudden - 
tack. He, therefore, on the very day 
that Boſton was evacuated, detached 
ſeveral of his bull regiments for the de + 
| fence of that city. _ Hercin he doubt- 
I: fs acted with prudence; but the con · 
dit ion of the Britiſh army was not fit 
for an expedition of ſuch importance x 
It did not amount to ten thaufand ef- 
tective men, aud was by no means pros 
Aided with due neceſſaries, 
While the American arms were thus 
ſucceſsful at Boſton, they were buſily 
occupied in the blockade of Quebec, 
where Colonel Arnold was excriing 
the utmoſt «forts under a multitude 
ol diſcouragemeuts. He fond by x- 
perience that be could place little de- 
pendence upon the adberence of the 
Canadians, whu were. calily diſpirited 
by dilappeintments, aud ready to quit 
him en the apprarence of danger. 't'le 
reinforcements ,promiſed by Congreſs 
did not arrive expeditiouſſj enough to 
ſecond his operations. Vley had fo 
many objects tooccupy their attention, 
that it was with the utmoll difficulty 
they could provide for them all with 
tolerable ſufficiency and.diſpatch. 
The-march of theſe reinforcements, 
which wag in the midi of winter, was 
attended with; prodigious hard{hips. 
They endured, them with that forti- 
tude sud conſtancy, which at this 


time chiaracteriſed the Americans: the 


fatigues, undergone in the expeditiong 
headed by Montgomery and Arnold, 
had filled them with an <mulatiog 
which inſpired them with equal con- 
"Gdence and perſe verance. 

General Carleton, though delivered 
from any immediate apprehentions 
from the enemy, flill remained iu 2 
very dilagreeable ſituation, His com- 
munication with the adjacent country 
being cut off, he was reduced to much 
diſtreis lor wat of provifions, Whats 
ever he procured wasnet without great 
danger and difficulty. The Provincialy 


way-laid all parties that weje ſent cut 


peu this intent, aud cacyuniored hem 
* 


* 
. 


Ty 


with all imaginable ardour. 
proved every acvigntage, and kept the 
garriſon in continual alarme. His vi- 
Bilance was  iucelſantly employed in 
guarding againfl thevarivus endeavour? 
of the Provincials to ſurprize him. 
bey were ivdefatigable wn contriving 
itratagerns to this purpoſe, as, they 
found that he was tœo well prepared to 
be overcome by upea force. 

They began, however, to be ſenſible, 
that, unleſs they brought ther deſigns 
tw a ſpecCy exc<cutiun, it would foon 
become too late to continue them with 
zuy pruſpett of ſuccels. The lealon 
was vow approaching when tuccours 
would arrive from Kuglane, and ublige 
them : t on the detenfive. The ſcge 
thereSore was, recommenced in the due 
forum z batteries allo were er:Rted on 
the ſhores ot the river St. Lawreige 
againlt the ſhippipg ia. the bhaybuug, 
and attempts made to burn it by means 
of fire ſhips» Though unſucceſsful, 
they diſplayed much coyrage and con- 
duct in ſeveral | of theſe entecprizes. 
While one of them was czecuting, 
they had prepared ſcaling ladders aud 
other implements to flom the town, 
ard held themſelves in readigels to c- 
calade it, while the attention of the 
belieged was turned to the conflagra» 
tion of the Qupping, though they 
failed in the main attempt, they luc- 
ceeded in part: they burucd a large 
number of bouſes in the ſuburbs; and 
the ganiſon was compslled ta pull 
down the remaiud;ry to preveut tlie 
tire from ſpreading, 3 

While the Provincials were emplox- 
ed in this manner, numbers of the Ca- 
nadian Nobleſle allem bled, aud cullcct- 
ed a large budy of their, countrymen, 
in order to raiſe the liege of their ca- 
pital. They put themiclves under the 
command vi Mr, Beavjev, aſgentien.ag 
of bravery, aud whq was-very defirous 
to figualize his attachment to govern» 
ment : but he was all ſeconded : the 
Frovincials met him on his march, aud 

utirely defeated him. 

Encouraged by this ſucceſs, the 
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+Provincials, continued the ſiege with 


redoubled ardour. But they met with 
no better {ucecls than before, They had 
nov tried every expedient to reduce it: 
they had ufed hombs and ted hut balle, 
after failing iu their endeavuurs 10 
cat ry it by allault ; and they were now 
convinced it was out of their power to 
attack it hy regular approaches,” as 
they had as artillery of weight enonga 
for ſuch an undertaking, This, added 
to the Goawnels with which re:uforce, 
ments arrived through the baducſs of 
rovds,, unpediments of weather, aud 
want ot requiſites, retarded their opezs 
ations, and di ſcued the courage ang vis 
gour wich which they, bad bee: at fut 
profecuted..,. + | j 
lu the midſt, of theſe difficulties, the 
ſaull pox, a diilemper deemed pecylis 
arly tatal ow the contincut of North 
America, broke out among them with 
great violeuge, and carricd them off 
in numbers. The dread, which this 
terridle diſorder Uruck iuto the troops, 
operated like a panic. The avis 
«ty for ſelf preſervation overcame all 
other conſiderations. Multitudes fl. d 
from what they locked upon as certain 
death 3 and it became ampullible to 
carry on military Quty With: proper 
diſcipline and regularity. 

While they were in this diſtreſ: ful 
Gtuation they voce ibformed thay Luce 


cours were on their way frum Lug: 


laud, and would ſpecdily arrive it 
Quebec, This together with the ca- 
amnty they were atflicted with, made 
it neceſſary for them to retire from the 
town before their arrival; not doubts 
iag, the moment they Were landed, 
that Goveruor Carleton would immedi 
ately ware a vigorous attack un the 
beliegers, who, in ther preſent coudig 
tion, he well knew, were unable wo 
face ſuch a force 2s he would then have 
under his command, But this defign 


was prevented by the expeditiuuſact , 
with which the ſquadron, ſent to the 
relief of Quebec, made its way through 
the ice up the river St. Lawrence be- 
foic ſuch an attempt was thought race 

ucable. 
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ticeble. The appearance of theſe ſhips 
threw the Provincials into great con- 
fuſion: the communication was im- 
mediately cut off with that part of 
their forces which lay on the other tide 
of the River ; and it was now too late 
to provide fot the retreat they had me- 
ditated. | 
In the beginning of the month o 
May, 1776, as ſoon as the reinforces 
ment was landed together with the 
marines, and had joined the garriſon, 
Cencral Carleton put himſelf at their 
head, and ſallied out upon the provin- 
cials. He found them ia the greateſt 
diſorder. As their camp was not in- 
trenched, and whey were already te- 
treating, no reſiſtance was made, and 
they fied on all ſides with the utmoſt 
OTIS leaving all their artillery 
nd warlike flores. Their flight was 
fo rapid that they could not be over- 
taken, and the only priſoners were tlie 
fick and wounded. While the mili- 
tury were thus employed on ſhore, the 
lighter armed veſſels proceeded up the 
River with the utmoſt diligence, and 
ſcired a number of vellels belonging to 
the enemy. 
In this manner was raiſed the ſiege 


of Quehec, after 2 duration of five 


months, dus ing which, the activity and 
courage of the garriſon, the- abilities 
and interpidiiy of their commander, 
and the ſpirit and perſeverance of the 
Provincials were all equally remarkable. 


_ This exert gave the huiſhing blow to 


pll the attempts and expectations that 
Congreſs had formed on this quarter; 
ard their troops from this time met 
with nothing bere but defcats and diſ- 
alters, 

The ſucceſs which awaited the Bri- 
tiſh arms in this province, was attended 
ty a behaviour full of humanity. Many 
ct the Provincials, through woynds 
And ſickneſs, had not been able to 2c+ 
company their muin body in its re- 
treat. They lay concealed in the 
voods and ſcat: cred habitations about 
the neighbomhood, in a very diftreſt 
and deplorable condition. Generel 


+ 


Carleton generouſly iſſued a proclamy. 
tion, ordering proper perſons to ſeck 
them out, and give them all nec flary 
relief at the publie expence. 
duce them not t o refute theſe compaſ. 
ſionate offers, he further promiled, 
that as ſoon as they were recovered, 
they ſhould be at perfect liberty to re- 
turn to their own homes. 

Shortly after the repulſe of the 
'Provincials, the forces expcacd' from 
England arrived. The General now 
jaw himfelf at the head of more than 
twelve thouſand regulars, among whom 
were the troops of Bruntwick. He 
directly halted to Ihree Rivers, a place 
ſituated midway between Quebec and 
Montreal, and ſo called from its proxi- 
mity to three branches of a large river 
that falls into the St. Lawrence. Here, 
it had been imagined, the Frovincials 
would have mace a ſtand ; but they 
had continued to retreat until they 
had reached the river Sorel, near one 
hundred and fifty miles trom Quebee. 
They were met here by the remwforce- 
ments appointed for their afliltance ; 
but the whole of their force was con- 
fiderably weakened by ſickneſs and 
other calamit ies. 

Nat withſtanding theſe diſcourage. 
ments, a bold attempt was projected 
by their commanders for the ſurprize 
of the Pritiſh troops at 1 hree Rivers, 
A conſiderable body of theſe was pott- 
ed at this place under the command 
of General Frazer. Avcther was 
near them on hoard the tranſports, un- 
der Grencral Niſbet, "The main body 
under Generals Carleton, Burgoyve, 
Philips, and Reideſel, the German 
Generalf were Rationed partly ou ſhore, 
aud partly on the Kiver, in the way 
from Qhebee. | The Plovinciab were 
encamped at the Sorel, about fifty 
miles giſtant from Thice Rivers ; and 
betwee d them and this place, the river 
St Lawrence wes occupied by a num- 
ber of armed veflels, and. tranſpurty 
with troops. | 

Rut theſe obſtacles did not diſpirit 
them, Two thouſand of their belt 
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men; headed by General Thompſon 
embarked at the Stel, and fell down 
with the tide, keeping on the ſouth 
file of the River, till they arriv- 
ed at a place called Nicolet, oppoſite 
to Three Rivers. From thence, in 
the night, they paſſed to the other tice 
in order to ſurprize the budy uuder 
General Frazer. Their inten! 
to attack him about break of day. 
They were in three givilions, one to 
act at each end of the town, and the 
remaining to ſupport them, or to 
cover à retreat in caſe of need. But 
this they were 


ed them, and they found that no 
other means remained to fave them 
from ut: er Jeltruttion, 


Unfortunately for their deſign, the 


time they took, in crolfing the river, 
was fo long, that though 
paſſed the ſhipping - unobſerved 
they were diſcovered at their land- 
ing. Che alarm being thus 
given, Geucral Fragct' prepared to 
meet them. The difficult ground 
they were obliged to march over, 
threw them into diſorder, and whea 
they made their attack, they were 
received, Contrary to their cxpecs 
tation, by men who were wait» 
ing fer them, and who had not only 
the advantage of poſition, but of a 
number of field - pieces, which did 
great exerution among them. 

While they were making the moſt 
viporous efforts to furmount theſe 
obſtacles, they were apprized that 
General Ni ſbet, who com mauded the 
troops on board the tranſports, had 
landed them, and was marching with 
all ſpeed to fall upon their rear, A 
retreat was now their only reſource. 
As General Niſbet lay in the way to 
their boats, they were obliged to make 
a large circuit through a deep ſwamp 
purſued by both parties, who followed 
them cloſe on each fide for ſome 
miles. They traverſed it at laſt 


vith exeeſſive toil, and ſheltered 


was | 


determined not co 
think of till extreme neceſſity compell- , 


they 
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themſelves ia a wood that ſtood at the. 
further eud of it. Here the Britifa 
troops ceaſed the puriuit. The Pro- 
viacial commander was taken, with 


about two hundred of bis men. 


The itreagth of the Britiſſi army 
in this Province was now ſuch, that 
the Proviacials lo all hopes of bei g 
able to face it, They demoliſh, 
the works they bad erected at te 
confluence of the Sorel into the river 
St. Lawrence, aud. carried off theic . 
artillery and ſtores. General Burgoyne 
landed here with a conſiderable de- 
tachment, in order to advance to Fort 
St. John, while the remainder of the 
fleet and army failed up the river 
towards Montreal. They found this 
place abandoned by the Provinci- 
als.--A ficr taking poſſe (hon of it, the 
main-bady ſet forwards to juin Gene» 
ral Burgoyne, againſt whom it was 
not doubted the Provincials would 
collect all their torce, and make a ris. 
ſolute it aud. , 0 . , 

In expectation of fyuch an event, 
he proccedes with great order 
and circumſpectiou along the So- 
rel; but on his arrival at St. 
John's, he found, that after deſtroy - 
ing all that could. not be carried off, 
the Provincials had ſct fire to tte 
place. They had done the ſame at 
Chamblee, aud burned all the veſſe's, 
aud craft which were too heavy to 
drag up the repid ream of fone. 
parts of this river. They made na 
ſtop, as it was thought they would 
have done, at Nat Ifland, at tbe en- 
trance of Lake Champlain, but croſſed 
it over immediately to Crown Point. 
This retreat was conducted with great 
care and prudence by General Sulli- 
van. Though conflamly purſued, 
and often on the point of being ſur- 
rounded by the numerous bodies that 
kept cloſe upon him, yet be found 
means, by great vigilaace and ſpeed 
to extricate himfelf from the many 
dangers to which be was continually 
expoſcd from an active, an intrepid, 

and 
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and ſaperior enemy. His merit on 
this occaſi i was publick!y ackno.ys 
ledye1 by the thanks of Congreſs. 
Thos was a fival end put to all 
hoſtilities in Canada. The Provinci als 
Io, ia their expetition into this Pro- 
vince, many of their belt gfficers, and 
a great number of their hraveſt ſoldiers. 
'Fo ſay nothing of General Klont- 


o8mery, the loſs of whom was equal 
to that of an army, others of great, 
thöugh inferior worth, were eicher 


{lain or captured. Iu their retreat it 
was compute 4, that from the dav when 
they broke up their camp before Qie- 
bke, to that of their arrivill at Crown 
Point, their loſs in killed, priſoners, 
4d dead through wounds and illacfs, 
amounted to little leſs than a thouſand 
nren ; of whoin, beſides thoſe who fell, 
of were taken in the engagement acar 
Three Rivers, and in various. ſkirmi. 
ſhes, no leſs than four hundred fell at 
ode time into the hands of the Britiſh 
troops at the CeJars, a place about 
fiſty miles higher. up han Nf -atreal. 


But if the Provincials were compe!l- 


ed to quite Canada on the one hand, 
the Britich army could not improve its 


ſacceiſcs on the other. "Ihe lake 
Champlain lay between it and the for- 
mer, who were entirely matters of its 
navigation, and had a number of arm- 
ed vifſils in readineſs to impede its 
prſſige. It became therefore neceſſury 


ty con!truct a ſuſfſi tent number to ſe- 


cure it; but this required much time 
and labour. Six velfels, completely 
armed and equipped for this purpoſe, 


were arrived from England ; but the 


fal's at Chamblee rendeced it impracti. 
cable to bring them up into the Lake, 
It now appeared abliftutely indilpen- 
ſible to take them to pieces, and re- 
conitruct them, as well as many others, 
in order to gain pollethon of the Lake, 
and to trauſpart the Britiſh forces to 
the other ſhore. 

Write thete tranſactions were tak- 
ing place in the Northern parts of ihe 
Anerican continent, the ſouthern Pro- 
vinoes were no leſs agitated. In 
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North Caroliny Governor Martina, 
though obliged to tly for ſhelter an 
board a thip, wei not te leſs determin- 


ed to.cxert his activity in the cauſe for 


whieh he ſuffered. He had formed a 
prujeCtforthe reduction of this Province 


to ohetlience, of which he was not the + 


only perſon who 
ſauguine hopes. 


had conceived ve 
» There was at this ume is North 


Carolina, a refulute and unruly claſs uf 


men, knywa by the name of Regula- 
tors. "'Viy had long lived iadepen- 
dent, in a maaner, of all re zular COU. 
troul,— They had bęen coaſideted as 


rebels by the King » Governors, and 


they were held in much the ſame light 
by the new government, to which they 
were remakably avere. With, theſe, 
and the emigrants from the Highlaads 
of 5eatlaad, who computed a confider + 
able body, Governor M win had form- 


ed a conne tion, by mcans of which he 


promiſed nimſelt toreducethis Province 
to ſubjection. I he courage and tidelit 
of the Highlanders 10 the Britiſh cau 


he was well aſſured of; and he was no 


leſe confident of the attachment of the 


Regulators, aud of their great ſupe- 


riority in arms to the other inbabitants 
of the Province. | hey were an ac- 


tive and hardy race of men, ud to 


continual motion, and from their mau- 


ner ot living, füngularly expert in the 
handling of their ſire - arms. hey 
were not a little dreaded by the reſidue 
of their countrymen, wie from habits 
of indulgence and eaſe, did not incline 
to thwart them, as knowing from the 
daringneſs of their diſpoſit ion, that 
they were not to be moleſted with im- 
pamity, and irom their numbers that 
they would prove a dangerous aud 
powerful enemy. | 
Commiſſioners were ſent to the 
heads of theſe people for the railing 
of {rveral regiments. Colonel Mac- 
donaid, a brave a nd enterpriũng officer, 
was appointed their General. By the 
(3avernor's direction, be erected the 
King's ſtandard, and publiſhed a pro- 
clamation, by which all men were 
ſum» 


. 
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ſummoned on their allegiance to repair 
to it. 

Excluſive of this force, which was 
coufiderable, and on the <cxertions of 
which he placed much reliance, the 
Governor's conftience was fu ther in- 
ercaſed by the intelligence that a po- 
ertul armament, and a large bady of 
re cular troops, were deſtined to act in 
the Carolinas, and were making the 
beit of their wiy to his afſtitance. 

But the Provincial All-mbly were 
ful'y tentible of the danger of ſuffering 
a Nai ot fuch activity and reſolution 
a: Governor Martin, to re-p-{[-{; him- 
ſeif of the power of which they had 
deprived inn Fhey collected, with 
al! poſſible diligenee, the whole (trength 
of which they were maſt-rs, and in the 
mean time dilpatehe tuch force as was 
in readineſs, to oppefe the Royaliſts. 
It was commanded ty General Movre, 
who with fome cannon, took poſle(ſton 
of 1 ({t-50ng poſt near them, which he 
for fed. Here he was ſum none by 
General M.cdonald to jon the Royal 
ſtand ira, nader pain of being treated 
235 an ehemy. Hs anſwer was, that if 
they would ſubſcr!be an oath of des 
liy co the Congreſs, and lay down their 
arms, they (hould mret with the ulage 
of trien 8, aud the raſh proceedings of 


. wwich they had been guilty ſhauld be 


forgiven, But if they perfilled in an 
ininretion, which, from their want of 
Iuhcieat ftrength-to ſupport n, they 
mut be conſcious would end uuſucc eſſ- 
fu'ly, they mull expe the fevercit 
tr -4t ment, 

he Provincials were in a few days, 
ſo powerfully reinforced, that they a 
mounted to near er ht. thoutand men. 
Sucha fuperionty compelled the Royals 
ius to provide tor their {afety by a pre- 
cum ate retreat. The want of artillery 
ha prevented them from attacking the 
Irv ncials in their trenches, while they 
han the advantage of numbers; and 
ti'y now ſav, wien too late, the tes 
m city of their undertaktag. Uhoy 
e ni d indeed of near two thoulind 
meu but were anprovided with many 
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neeeſſaries. In this ſituation they truſts 
ed their intrepidity would make amends 
for deficiencies. They were by this 
time almolt incloſed by the enemy 
but by dint of reſolution and dexterity, 
they diſengaged themſelves, and b 

forced marches through woods and ait. 
ſiouſt paſſ's, they forced their way, he 
ſpace ot fom ſcore of miles, aud in fpite 
of the enemy's eff ris to intercept 
them, gained Mww's Creck, within 
fixteen miles of Wilmingtown, where 
they expected to be joined by Governor 
Martin aud General Chnton, who was 
lately arrived with a conhderable de- 

taclunent, oh 

But this juactiaa was eff Ctuolly 
prevented hy the Provincials, who pur - 
ſued his party fo cloſely, that in order 
to avid then, Colonel Macdonald 
judged it nec-{Firy to attempt the paſ- 
lige of the Creek, notwithitanding a 
body of the enemy lay on the other ſide, 
undder Colonel Caſw-ll, with works well 
lined with men, and provided with ar- 
tilery. But the place where the at- 
tempt was made, not being fordahleg 
the Koyaliits were obliged to croſs over 
a wooden bridge, of which the Piovin- 
cials, nor having time to pull it down 
entirely, had taken ap the planks. They 
had, however, by greaſing the beams 
and remainiag timbers, rendered them 
nl ppery, and unfate to tread upon, 
that on the Colonel's party advancing 
they could not make good their footing 
2ny where, in this con titiog, they 
were aſl ile4 on all hides by ſuperior 
numbers, and totally defeate!, after 
hoiug their braveſt ſſicers and men. 
Amoug thute was Captain M.cleol, 
witten vera other Hrghl .nders, who fell 
gallantly with their „road ſwords in 
their hands. Th ir General, ang m ſt 
of their leaders were taken priſoners, 
and the reſt betook themſclves to 
fight. 

Aad this inſurrection ſucceeded in 
th- manner brop een, ii would nave 
proved of efſ-atial let vice to the c 
ot govyrnmeut, by the junction hoſe 

U numbers 
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numbers in the back ſettlements, who 
were waiting the arrival among them 
of the regular troops they had been 
promiſed. Nor would they have re- 
mained inactive on this occaſion, had 
they not been defivient in arms, and 
eſpecially in ammunition. But this 
failure put an end to the whole ſcheme 
and diſpirited the Royaliſts from at- 
tempting any other The Provincials 
were now ſo thoroughly upon their 
guard, and ſo well prepared, that no 
further expectation was entertained of 


making any impreſſion upon them - 


Their force appeare\l to be much more 
conſiderable than it had ever been ima- 
gined. "Fhey had, in the fpace of a 
fortnight, a{ſcmbled near twelve thou- 
ſand men, mell armed and accoutered. 
Before the preſent troubles, they had 
ſto0d'in perpetual awe of the regulators, 
but neceſſity had taught them the uſe 
of arms; and the ſucceſs they now 
met with, gave them a courage and 
confidence they had not felt before 

In Virginiathe Royalilts, under Lord 
Dunmore met with no lefs diſ»ppoint- 
ments. The fleet on board of which 
they had taken refuge, continued to 
infelt the rivers and the coatts of that 
Province; but as the ſhores were well 
guarded, no deſcent could bervertured, 
and no refreſtments could be procured. 
This made their condition highly dil- 
treſskul. The cxceflive heat of the cli- 
mate, added to the badneſs of the wa- 
ter, and wait of wholeſome proviſions, 
and the perpetual confinement of ſuch 
multirudes in ſmall unroomy veſlcls, 


© produced a peltfential fever among 


them, which proved extremely fatal, 
eſpecially to the blacks. In this de- 
pl-rable ſituation, they were erivenfrom 
every road aud creek by their incenſed 
countrymen, It was found at laſt in- 
Jilpevlibly neceffary, in order to avoid 
periſhing tnrough want of food, to quit 
this fatal and inboſpitable coat. After 
ſetting fire to the leatt valuable of their 
veſicls, theſe uufortuunte fugitives ſail- 
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ed with about fifty remaining to them, 


ſome to Florida, others to Bei muda and 


the Welt ndia nds. 


White the affairs of Congreſs pro- 


ſpered in this manner in Y orth Caro» 
lina and Virgina, thev were carneltly 
employed in forming a marine. lu the 
be inning of March, they ditpatehed 
Commorore Hopkins, with a (qu! on 
ot five frigates to the Bahama if} s 
He landed on the principal one. cd 
Providencr, and brought off the ord- 
nance and military ſtores ; hat the pow- 
der, which was his chief object, had 
been conveyed away. In his return, 
he touk {everal prizes, and fell in with 
the Glaſy w frigate, comanded by Cap- 
tain Tyrringham Howe, to company 
with a tender: this latter was taken; 
but the Glaſyow male a reſolute du» 


fence, and cf ape d, not wit hitanding the 


ſuperiority of the enemy. 

It was hope, howevergat home, that 
the experiition that was now preparing 
againit South Carolina, would co.opens 
ſate for the i'l ſu-ceſs chat had attended 
the Britiſh affairs in the ne-ghbourng 
Provinces. A ſquadron was fitted out 
at Port{mouth, which failed from thence 
in December ; but met with ſuch un- 
favourable weather, that it did Got teach 
Cape Fear, in North Carolina, till the 
enſuing May. Here 1 was enhappily 
detained by a condurrence of acciutents 
till the end of the month; during which 
time the people ef Charles Vown bad 
full leifure to make wh.t further pie— 
parations they judged re quilt, again 
the attack which they n plan ly 
perceived was meditated agamft them, 

Phe ſquadron which was command 
ed by Sir Peter Parker, confiited of 
two ſhips of fifty guns, four of thirty, 
and two of twenty, an armed {cl;ooner, 
and a bomb ketch. [he land forces 
were under Lord Cornwallis, and Ge- 
neral Clinton and Vaughan, At the 
time they proceeded on this expedition 
they had no intelligence of Genera. 
Howe's motions» He had diſpatch 
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u ve ſſel with inſtructions for their pur- 
ſuroy other mealures than thoſe they 


had in contemplation ; but through a, 


ce mplic«tion of dificuliies and deleys 
ſhe did not arrive at Cape Fear till the 
{quadron had left it. 

la the beginning of June, this ſqua- 
dron anchored off Charles Town Bar. 
I: was neceflary tor the two largett ſhips 
to take out their guns betore they could 
croſs it; and though hglhteged as much 
as praciicabie, they touched ground, 
aud were ſeveral times in danger of 
licking falt 

lhe Commander in Chief of the 
Provinciais upon this occaſion, was Ge- 
neral Lee lle had exerted himtelf 
with remarkable activity in putting 
New York in a Hate of defence agatinit 
the attack which bay been ſuſpected 
from General Clinton, He bad, with 
the lame expedition. provided for the 
ſecurity of the coats of Virginia, and of 
North Carolina; and was now employ- 
ing bimtelf with «qual dilige ace for the 
protection of Charles town. 

Atti er crofſing the Br, the next ob- 
flacle to be ſur mounted, was a fort on 
the ſouth well point of Sullivay's iſland; 
it commanded the peſſage to Charles 
Tow, which lay fix miles further to 
the welt. Though lately begun, and not 
completely fluſhed, it was in a ſtrong- 
er ſtate than repreſented io the Britiſh 
commanders ; who knowing the force 
with which it would be attacked, and 
depending on the valourot their pevple, 
did not heſitate in reſolving to effailit 
immediately. 

Vothecaltward of Sullivan'slys Long 
Iſland, ſeparated from it by ſome ſhoals 
and a creek, ſaid to be fordable at low 
„ter, and not above two feet deep : 
oppolite this ford, the Provincials had 
pofſ ed a ſtrong body with cannon and 
intrenchmests. General Lee was en- 
camped.on the main land from which 
therewasacom muuication to Sullivan's 
Iſland, by a bridge of boats, over which 
he could throw ſuccours at pleaſure, to 


ſupport the body of men polled there in 
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or ler ta obſtructthe paſſage of the Bri- 
tiſh troops, 

The ſituation of theſe upon Long 
I1:nd was extremely incommodious. It 
was a mere heap of land without tree 
or [helter of any kind, where they ſtood 
txpuſed to the burning heat of the fun 
in the hottelt ſeaſon of the year. The 
incouveniencies which attended the fleet 
and army were indeed exceſſive, The 
water they drank was extremely brack- 
iſh, and their proviſions were both in- 
dierent and ſcanty. Notwithftand- 
ing the great activity with which they 
laboured to for ward their preparations, 
unexpected and unavoidable delays re- 
tarded the execntion of many of the 


purpoſes neceſſary to complete them. 


Near a whole month was conſumed in 
this manner, which affurded the enemy 


ample time to improve every advautage 


tha: could be ſuggeſted. 

The twenty-cight day of June, all 
things being in readineſs, the bomb- 
ketch began the attack 14 the morning 
by throwing ſhells at Fort Sullivan. A- 
bout mid-day, the two fitty-gun ſhips, 
andtwothirty gun frigzates, came abreaſt 
of the fort, and began a ſevert cannon» 
ade. | hree other frigates took their 
{tation between the [{liad and Charles, 
Town, with an intent to infilade the 
batteries of the fort, and to cut off, at 
the ſame time, the communication of 
the iſland with the main land, thereby 
to prevent its receiviag ſuccours, and 
the garriſon from retreating. his po- 
ſition, too, u have obltrufted any 
attempt from fire (hips to interrupt the 
main attack. But theſe purpoſes were 
all truſtrated by tle ignorance of the 
pilot, who laid the frigates into the 
ſhoals, where they all ſtuck fiſt. 1wo 
of them were, however, ditentangled ; 
but they received ſo- much damage, 
that they were unfit for the ſervice pro- 
poſed 3 and the other was ſet on fire 
that ſhe might not fall into the hand 
of the enemy. 

In the mean time, a heavy and in» 
ceſſant fire continued between the 
2 ſhips 
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ſhire and the fort. The Provincials 
behaved on this occaſion with a cou- 
rage and coolneſs that aſtoniſhed the 
Britiſh «fficers and ſeamen : tc exe- 
cution they did was dreadful — 
Never was attack made with more 
imrepidity, nor defence with more 
deliberate valour. Thoſe who had 
been in various encon: t-rs of this ſort 
concurred in declaring that they bad 
never been witneſs of fo relulute a 
reliſtance. 

The Briſtol having loſt the ſprings 
vp on her cable which were ſhot away, 
lay ſome time terribly raked by the 
enemy's fire. They ditcharged a 
great quantity of red-hot balle, and 
ſet her twice in flames, The beha- 
viour of Captain Morris, her com- 
manner, was extraodinary in every 
reſpect: after receiving five wounds, 
he till remained upon deck, till oblig- 
ed to quit it, in vider to udergo the 
anputation of his arm; after which 
be undauntedly returned to his tation, 
and received two wounds more; the 
laſt of which was from a red-hot ball, 
which took him in the belly, and put 
au end to his lite, 

Such was the flaughter on board 
the Briftol, that every officer and tca- 
man upon her quarter deck was either 
killen or wounded, cxcepting the 
Commodore, Sir Peter Parker, who 
ſtood alone unhurt, and conducted 
himſelf throughout the whole of this 
deitructive day with great intrepidity 
and preſence of mind. Captain dcoit, 
of the Experiment, behaved with 
no leſs bravery 3 and beſides the lofs 
ot an arm, was otherwiſe to danger- 
ouſty wounded, that his lite was def- 
Pa. red of. 

The execution from the Britiſh ſhips 
Ptig was very conſiderable ; but the 
works of the fort lay 10 low, that 
numbers of the ſhot flew over, ard 
they were of ſuch a nature, as te and 
the weight of very heavy metal, with- 
out being cally demoliſhed, — They 
were compol.d of pal trees, and 
arth very Luckily intermiged, Dur 
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ing the heat of the attack, the hat. 
teries of the fert remained ſo eng 
filent, that the :ffailants concluded 
the fort had been abandoned ; hut 
this ſlence was only occaloned 
through want of powder ; they had 


expended all their ſtock, and were 


obliged to wait for a freſh fupply trum 
the camp on the main-land. 

It had been expected, that the 
troops poſted on Long Iſland would 
have participated in the operations 
of this day, by fqrding over Su livans 
Creek at low water, forciag the ene- 
my's mtrenchments, and marching 
up to the fort ; but the depth of the 
water proved much greater, upon 
trial, than had been im giwed ez the 
works thrown up by the enemy, were 
found, on a nearer approach, much 
Rronger than they had at firtt ap- 
prared ; their numbers and artillery 
far more formidable ; and the poſi- 
tion of General L-e ſuch as to cnable 
him to overpuwer with cafe avy force 
that could have been brought to a 
againſt him, 

"This dreadful engagement laſted 
till darkneſs obliged tne Britiſh 1qua» 
dron to give over. The tide ot cbb 
was nearly at the loweſt, and it was 
drawing towards ten, when the Com- 
modore, having done all that ſkill 
an} courage could prompt a brave 
officer to do upon fuch an vecaſion, 
thought proper to dilcontinue an ace 
tion which ro longer afforded any pole 
hbility of ſuccels. From the time 
the engagement commenced, to that 
when the ſhips drew off, ten tull 
hours were counted; a long ſpece 
for ſo cloſe ard 1nceflant a conflict ! 

The Brittol and the Experiment 


were ſo much demaged, that it was 


zpprehended they could not be got 
over the bar Luise, however, through 
great ſkill and labour, vas accom- 
pliſbed, to the utter aftomthmeut of 
the Provincials, who had conceived 
it 1mpracticable. Ihe trgates tuttered 
allo cout '-rably, though not pro- 

poilionably 
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portionably to the large ſhips, at 
which the Provincials principally di- 
rected their fire 

It had beeu hoped that the bomb- 
ketch, which carricd a morter of a 

eculiar con{truftion, would base 
proved highly ſerviceable in annoy» 
ing the enemy 3 but whether it pro» 
cceded from overcharging it, on at» 
count of the diftance at which {he was 
{lationed, or ſome detect in the wan; 
ner of xing that engine, the bed chat 
held it was un a ſhurt time fo loulened, 
the it became of no uſe. 

Great was the applauſe beſtowed 
upon Colonel Moultrie, who cums 
maunded in Fort Sullivan, and to 
whole intrepid behaviour, the face 
ce{>ful defence of it was ina very 
great meaſure owing He was well 
tcc,nved by his officers ; and great 
gallantry, and cven heroiſm, were diſ- 
played by ſome of the ſubalterns. 
A terjeant of grenadiers, named Jaſ- 
per, tecing the flag-Hofl ſhot away, 
jumped from one of the embraſures 
upon the beach, too k up the flag, fix 
ed it on a ipunge-aff, and amicit a 


form of ſhut, remounted the merlon, 


and ieifurely fixed it in its tormet 
place. For ttis uncommon act of 
bravery, he was publicly preſented 
with a {wer of value by the Provin- 
cial Preſident, and was alſo promoted, 
Another fcrjcant, whole name was 
Macdonald, being mortally wounded 
by a cannon-ball, “ I dic,“ ſaid he, 
in bus laſt moments, „ for a glorious 
cauſe ; but 1 hope it will not expire 
with me. — A ſemimeut not uns 
worthy the greatett characters men- 
toned in hiflory, | 

the number of killed and wound- 
cc on board the Britiſh ſquadion, a- 
mounted to nch two hundred. I hoſe 
of che enemy could not be aſcertamcd; 
but their lois muſt have been con— 
liderable, as moſt of the guns of the 
fort were diſmounted, and freſh rcin- 
forcemeuts poured in during the 


whole time of thc enza2cment, | 
Uacommoa ſpurit appeared on this 


occaſion among all the people whe 
accompanied this expedition, A 
number of voluutcers offered theme 
{elvcs, and ated with great braverys 
At the head of theſe was Lord Mm. 
Campbell, Governor of South Carolis 
na, whole courage prompted him ta 
undertake the command ut the lowers 
deck ;,uns of the Briſtol, a Ration of 
peculiar danger. Many of the teas 
men belonging to the hips of War, 
being ditabled through iliucls, to ate. 
tend their duty, the failors on board 
the trauſports couragcuuſly lupphce 
tucir places. 

The behaviour of the Americans 
in this, aud the vorious military trauſe 
actions chat had taken place huce the 
commencement of holtilit ies, though 
it did not diſmay, yet it highly ture 
prized the Britiſh ofthcers and toldies 
employed ageinſt them. Expecting 
from the geners] information ihey 
had received, that they were a people 
unapt for war, trom the life of peace 
and plenty to which they had becu 
ulcd, they could not help exyrethng 
their atlowiſhment at the proots they 
were continuaily meeting how tg: 
ly they hed been into med — | he 
truth was, that notwithllauding the 
profperity of their .dun.citic cucum- 
liances, their habits were by no means 
ef!cminate ; them Citpolitiunt, 2s ale 
rc dy hinted, were remarkabiy active, 
and their occupatious tended equally 
to 1y1gorate then bodies, aud tharpen 
thew minds. But that, which of ail 
other caules Was the mult powertol 
and (ficient in ſtimulsting tem to 
act uni rclolution, was that very iu- 
lituation of their want Of courage 
and capacity fur war [It proved a 
conttart tpur in all their enicrprize® g 
they were con invellx reminced et it 
by their leaceits; ii filed them with 
relemment aud indit uation ; , to- 
gether with the intimate pertu abo, of 
the jultice of their cauie, ammated 
them eftectuaily in lupporting it. 

While thete various traciactions 
were taking place 11 tie dullercut Frome 
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vinces throughout America, the Con- 
greis was deeply engaged in the pre- 
paration of that event which began 
bow to be univerſally expected. 

A circular addre{> was {ent to every 
Colony flating feveral reaſons for 
which they judged it neceffary that 
the authority of the Crown and Le. 
g ſlature of Great Britain ſhould be 
totally ſuppreſſed, and the powers of 
gov'rnment aſſumed reſpect vely by 
the All. mbly of each Province. 

They founded the juttice and pro- 
priety of this meaſufe, on the con- 
du d held by Great Britain during a. 
long time paſt, but eſpecially on the 
determinations contained iu the pro- 
hibitory act lately paſſed, by which all 
inter;ourſe was forbidden with the 
Fhirtecn United Colonies. An in- 
terdiction of this kind, was, in their 
opinion, a formal exclution from that 
protection which the Crown owed to 
its ſubjectes. lhey were, in fact, de- 
clared outlaws, and lay expolſcd to all 
people's mercy. They had nothing 
further to expect but ill-uſage and de- 


predation ; aud they were by procla- 


mation, given over to be plundered 
and deſpoiled of their property by all 
who could ſerze upon it. Such was, 
they (aid, the anſwer they had recetv- 
ed to the dutiful and humble peti— 
tion they had preſented to the Britiſh 
throne, in the name of all the inhabi- 
tan's of America, for a friendly re— 
dreſs of grievances, in order to a fans 
cere ind permanent recoucihation 

$8o determined and irrevocable 
was the re ſolution of Britain to clta- 
Þi:ſh an arbitrary government in the 
Coionics, that not content with levy- 
ing numerous armics, aud equipping 
powerful fl ets at home for that pur— 
poſe, ſhe had applicd to her foreign 
allies for the aſſi tance of ther! trovps, 
and ws now prepuring to invade the 
American contivent with all the force 
her treaſures could procure. 

For theſe reaſons, it was indiſpen- 
fbly incumbent upon them to unite 
their arus aud councils with the great» 
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eſt vigour, unanimity, and ſpeed 
The danger was maiitcſt and un- 
minent; the exertious they had 
hitherto made, though coufiderable, 
mult now be increaled in propur- 
tion with thoſe of their enemie:, As 
theſe had diveſted themfcives of all 
manner of regard and teciing for the 
Americans, they were no longer 
bound to confider them as their found» 
ers and parents, and were in all rea- 
ſon, ablolved from any farther allegi- 
ance, to that monarchy aud nation, 
Engliſhmen, ſaid they, are po 
longer governed by thulc maxima of 
equity aud moderation, that lcd them 
to conſider us as brethren. National 
pride, aud criminal fluence, have 
deltroyed that integrity and bencvo 
lence with which they uſed to attend 
to our concerus. Adnaniftration, 
for a leries of years, have been our 
declared enemies, and deſpotiſm is 
the ſyllem they have long celigned 
for the Colonies. The quettion is 
now, whether we ſhall perievere in the 
reſiſtance we have begun, or puſilla- 
nimouſly lay down thoſe arms which 
we have hitherto employed with hon— 
our arid (uccefs ? | 
Such was the purport of the repre- 
ſentstions made by Congrels and its 
a herents. They were the natural 
reſult of the impreſſions made upon 
them by the dread they felt at the 
valt preparations to reduce them. 

They now imagined that miniftry in- 
tended to realize their fears, and to 
compel them to the moſt ſervile ſub- 
miſſion. 

Until this apprehenſion began to 
prevail, whatever might have been 
the ſecret views of individuals, the 
Colonits did not think themſelves 
neceſſitated to carry their oppoſition 
any farther than to prevent the de- 
ſigns of miniſtry from t. king place. 
They ſuſiſted on no more than the en- 
J yment of their ancient claims: a 
reconciliation on theſe terms was the 
utmoſt of their demands; and they 
had not yet foltercd the idea of 


tearing 
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tearing themſelves aſunder from a 
people from whom they derived their 
origin, and with whom a variety of 
powerful motives had long contribut 
ed to cement, and ſt ill continued to 
ſupport their connection. 

hoſe, who relying on the temper 
and circumtitinces of the tines, had 
indulged themſelves in the formation 
of another plan, and whoſe ideas went 
much firther than thoſe of che ge- 
nerality, had not yet dared to untuld 
their minds, The public was not 
yet ſufficiently irritated to countenance 
their notions, and to eradicate vid 
habits of attachment. 

But the news of what was tranſ- 
ating in Britain, excited an alarm 
of a different kind from any of the 
forwer. Complaints and anger at 
the behuviour of the Coloniſts, Lad 
been followed by threats, and after- 
wards by an attempt to compel them 
to obedience ; but till the quarrel 
remained confined to the ſubj:cts of 
Britain 3 they were the ſole partics 
concerned, and ell hope was not yet 
extinguiſhed of compoſing theſe un- 
happy diſſentious without forcigu in- 
terpoſition, But when they taw the 
{ſphere of diſcord enlarved by the al- 
ſociation of {rangers to this dumettic 
diſpute, they began to be perfuatel, 
that thoſe who had accuſed the Britiih 
minitryof entertaining the molt tuifter 
deſigus, were well four.ded, They 
were now convinced that flivery or 
deltruction was the alternative intend- 
ed for them in the councils of Britain, 

This conviction ſhorily became 4 
neral, and operated with prodigiuus 
effect; it expelled all the remaining 
ſentiments of reſpect and regard for 
the parent ſtate, and wrought a re- 
volution in the aunds of many, which 
paved the way for that which ſome— 
time after entirely changed the face 
ot affvirs on the northern continent. of 
America 

Numerous were the publications 
on this occalion, tending to wfl-me 
the public againlt the picalurcs of the 
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Britiſh government. Many of them 
were compoſed with great art and 
energy ; but none was ſo much read, 
and had ſuch diſfulive influence, as 
that which appeared under the title of 
Common Senfe. 

lt was in every reſpe& a bold and 
animated performance. As it {poke 
the language and opinions of a large 
proportion of the people, it Was re- 
ceived with valt applauſe, and recom- 
mended as a work replete with truth, 
and againlt which none but the par- 
tial and prejudiced would form auy 
oljeAions. 

The reaſonings and arguments con- 
tained in theſe various writings, tilled 
all companics and converlations, and 
excited a ſpirit of inquiry and dif- 


cuſſion into the rights of human na- 


ture, and ſociety at large, ſuch as had 
never been exceeded, if ever equalled, 
in any country in chriſtendom. | 

The ingenuity and eloquence with 
which the advoeates of America ſup- 
portedthe cauſeof their country agaiult 
the claims of Great Britain, were of a 


- peculiar caſt. They denoted men wha 


had dived deep into the ſubject, and 
were determined to bring to light the 
fruit of their lucubrations, and to as 
vailthemſelvesof every ple, however it 
might prove out of the comm n track, 
or vff-nd eſtabliſh opinions, or wound 
the pride ofthoſe ho build their autho- 
rity on the weakneſs and credulity of 
mankind. All fuch reſtraints vaniſhed 
before individuals, who from their litus 
atton, had nothing to apprehend from 
thule of whom they were to invalidate 
the pretenſions or to leſſæn the charac» 
ter. Lhe more freely they ſp-xe of 
crowns and ſceptres, the more they 
knew their mains woul] be aceept- 
able tua people, whoſe u-pliant dife 
poſition could bear ſubm. ſſion to ne 
power but their own 

hey were now, faid they, involved 
in a conteſt of mor 1mpurtauce thau 
any that had agitated the world for 
many ages, "Phe diſpute was not be- 


tween Ratesconteuding for fume rowng 


ox 


26s 


or territories, the deſliny ofanimmenſe 
E ntinent was at ſtake : the intereſts 
they were defending were thoſe of 
"whole nations yet to come: the deci- 
Bon of this diſpute would reach many 
2745 into futurity ;; and their poſterity, 
lung after they were no more, would 
Ha ve ample cauſe either to reſpect or 
to deſpiſe their memory. | 

Years had revolved {ice peace and 
reconciliation had been the continual 
fubje of their though s, their en- 
treaties, and their endeavours : but 
they now were called upon to attend 
t other objects. The {word was 
drawn, blood had been ſhed ; there 
was no more room for frieidly Cife 
enſſions. They had entered upon 
another ſcene, and muſt now act the 
part of men who had a ncw character 
to ſupnort, 

There were people among them, 
who, cifting their eyes on the loug 
connection that had ſubſiſte between 
Great Britain and her Colonies, ima. 
gined that it» protection was necef- 
fary for their welfare z but though 
while in their infancy it was of ler- 
vice, they were now mitnred into a 
nation, and wanted it no lonyer Tt 
was become dangerous, as they that 
are able to protest, may think them- 
ſclves intitled to rule. 

The connection with Creat Britain 
earried a ſplendid appearance; but 
how drarly mull it be purchaſed ? 
Her honour and her 
led her to take part in thote quarrels 
that were almolt perpetunl on the 
continent of Eurode. Br ent mies, 
of courſe, were no I-fs thoſe of g ue— 
rica, ind every difalter that befel her 
mult be participated by this cont 
nen“. 

lhe vieiſſaudes that time tntro- 
ces into all human affiirs, would 
certainly put a period at Jaſt ro the 
ſovereignty of Britain over America. 
he ſooner it was gone, the better 
for both: ſhe would free herſelf from 
everlaſting contentions, and fem a 
precarious autherity z and America 


imterclls vofien | 
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would eſtabliſn that form of govern» 
meat which ſuited her ſituation, and 
the inclinations of het inhabicauts 

Nature coutd not intend that 
countries fo diſtant from-cach other, 
ſhouid be ſubj<& to the ſame govern- 
ment. What an abſurdity for men 
to lail three thouſand miles in order 
to receive directions fiomg ſt rangers 
how to manage their domeſtie con— 
cerns? Was it not more rational, as 
well as more honourable, that the 
ſeat of government in a great nation 
„us extenſive country, ſhould be at 
home? 

Was it not a meanneſ; unſupport- 
able to generous minds, to be ſoeit- 
ing., as favours, what they could de- 
mand as rights? o depend upon 
the will and capricioulneſs of a fo- 
rein miniſtry, for the ſettlement of 
bufine(ſs in which they had no inte- 
re't, from the nature of things were 
little acqu2inted with, and could -not 
therefore be competent to {uperintend? 

Great Britain and America could 
no longer trult each other Ihe feud 
between them was of a deadly ra- 
ture, and had deltroyed all mu: ual 
conf lence. They were become, in 
fact, two ſeparate dates; and their 
mterc{ts were wholly different. Where 
ſuſpicion reine, friendſhip could 
not fubiiſt, Britain had clearly ſhown 
that the meant to rule without cone 
troul ; and America | had cvidemly 
male it app, that the would not 
hey. Such being the determination 
911 each tide, what end could te 21 
{:iercd by talking of any other method 
of reconctiiation thang treaty of peace ? 
Tins miyht take place in crder toa— 
void olfition of blood ; but a return 
to ther terer flate of fubo dination 
to Great Britain, was a litu tion tor 
which the Colonies were no longer 
cal wwted they too much fetter 
own weight and importante: rende 
they might poſh ly become z gut 
net ſut jects to Bran: could 
evcR this be expected, unte]! ſhe had 


mtr 


recopmerd the juilacls of this r-q 1. 
ſitien, 


3 
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fition, and treated with them on the 
100ting of equals, 

A reconciliation with Great Bri- 
ten, on 


{-encs of domelltic trouble and incon— 
vemency, Lehe j-alouſy of Britain 
would labour covertly to obllruct all 
improvements, and to (tint the growth 
of her fircagth and proſperity. The 
Colonies, on the other hand, would 
not rive with leſs zeal to counteract 
{uch endeavours : theſe woull necefl- 
{urily produce hatred and miſtrullt in 
the Americans, Fiey would of courtc 
expreſs their refeatment, and a 
pain hetake | themſelves to refittance. 
What other reſentment coul they re- 
cur to ? The negative, right, vethed 
in the Crown, would be conliartly 
exercilted in oppoſing every beneficial 
ſcheme they propoſed ; their induilry 
would be cramped at home, and dil- 
couraged abroad, and every impedi- 
ment thrown in their Wey, that rival- 
ſlip ceuld fuggett. Thus, to bc re- 
conciled with Britain on the old plan, 
would be to admit among them their 
mott inveterate enemy, in quality of a 
friend aud protector, The abſurdity 
of ſuch a conduct was fo obvious, that 
it was ſurprifing the Britiſh miviliry 
Muuld entertain ſo contemptible an 
opinion of the Coloniſts, as to hope 
they might be prevailed upon to as» 
dopt it. f 

l he proſpects of the miſeries reſult- 
ing from ſuch a condition, juttificd 
their determination never to ſubmit to 
it. hey had therefore the elcareſt 
right to take up arms in order to pre» 
ſerve theaitclves from fo great a cala- 
mity. They were not the aggreſſors; 
they acted purely on the defenſive : 
their claims were not 1;Jjurious to fo- 
ciety 5 they were modelt and founded 
en {imple revfon ; theretore they were 
juſt. he Colonies had now attained 
to that maturity of political prowth 
and vigour, which entitled them to 
relpect and condcration in the world, 


the terms of dependence, 
would involve America in continual . 
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They claimed what was in conſequence 
their lawful one, the rank and the 
rights of a nation. There were maiy 
flates much inferior to them in powerg 
wealth; and population, that enjoyed 
this prerogative 3 why ſhould they be 
denied it? 

It was the univerſal defire that 
they ſhoub be pl.ced on the footing 
of a free fate... They were far re 
moved from the Country from which 
their anceit--rs originated. Ihe land 
they dwelt in furnithed them with the 
necef{ires of hte in the greateſt abun- 
dance, avd with meny [taple commo-— 
dities upon which to found an exten- 
live and benchictal trade with every 
nation in Lurope, So fituated, no re- 
(traits by thoſe of ablolute coercion, 
would prevent them from making the 
molt of he many advantages beitowed 
upon them by nature. But it Was e- 
viddent that Great Britain would und 
it very diſũcult to enforce a monopoly, 
were ſh able to retain them under 
ſu! jection. The valt extent of coaſt 
ſhe mult guard with her erwuilers $ 
the immenſe tracts of land over which 
ſhe mull keep a pet petuat watch, would, 
in ſpite of ber vigilance, clude the 


regulations ſhe might ent to pre 


ſerve the commercial bhencfits of A- 
merica entirely to herfelf. Other mw 
tious would come in tor an asse 


ſhare, and wou;d, whenever the A me- 


ricans were dchirous of an cusncipa- 
tion from the authority of Britain, 
alliit them wich all reallipeſs in effee- 
ting it. 

It was therefore no leſs the intereſt 
of ot her powers than their own, that 
they ſhould withdraw themſelves from 
a connection from which they had 
every reaſon to be highly diſſatisfed, 
and winch it wes experimentolly 
found, could not be continued with. 
vut being product: ve ol inceſſant al- 
tercation. his was iclelf a ſufficieat 
motive to engage them to put an end 


to it. 


They bad now gone deep into the 
X coutelt 
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conteſt ; it had already coſt them dear 
and was not probably near an end. 
The wiſeſt courſe they could purſue. 
was to extend it at once to a nobler 
object than that which gave it riſe. 
This was merely t+ prevent Britain 
from ruling them oppreffively ; but 
were it not more adviſable to tzke a 
final determination not to ſuffer Bri- 
tain to rule them at all? if they could 
reſiſt her oppreſſion, they could alſo 
rellt her power: the firſt depended 
on the laſt, It was a duty they owed 
to themſelves, to atiann, as ſoon as pol- 
ſible, a ſtate of ſecurity from the 
grievances of which they had ſo mach 
complained, If having it in their op- 
tion to remove them for ever, they 
ſhould conſent to remain expoſed to 
them, they would be guilty of an un- 
par !onable folly. It would render a 
repetition of the provocations they had 
endured, highly pr.bable ; and would 
reduce them to the neceflicy of te- 
commencing a-new, what they had 
now more than half completed. 

America was no leſs worthy of 
holding a place among free and in- 
dependent countries, than Britain 
herielf. In extent it was far ſup: rior, 
nor lels iu the variety of its -produc- 
tions. Ihe natives were the deſceud— 
ants of thoſe reſolute Engiiſhmen who 
»ft their country it, quell of a free dom, 
Wheh they could not find at home; 
or of thofc induttrious multitudes who 

al enrgtated from oth.r parts of 
Eu:ope, to enjoy, in this happy re- 
gu 1! of liberty, that toleration of 
Civil an] religious fcotiments, which 
they were denied in the land of their 
, Nativity, 

Mu of this deſeription were the 
molt re ſpectal le of all characters. It 
was to ſuch that nations owed their 
felicity aud grandeur. Activity ain 
enterpriſingneſs of diſpotition, were 
the moſt uſetul qualifications in a 
fate. From foch forctathers they 
were ſprung ; and the world bote 
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them witneſs that they had not de- 
generated 

Superior to Britain in the advan» 
tages of ſoil, equal to it in the merit 
of its inhabitants, the only infeciority 
of \mcerica was in numbers. But that 
was a deficiency which time was reme- 
dying with a rapidity that aſtoniſhed 
all choſe who beheld it. By fair and 
unexaggerated compntations the po— 
pulation of America was reckaned to 
double in leſs than thirty years, It 
amounted at the preſent to more than 
two milli ens of white people. What 
a fund was this for increaſe, when once 
delivered from all reitraints, and icft 
entirel to the full operation of their 
unincumbered exertions ? 

But what need was there to juſtify 
their endeavours to obtain freedom! 
It be louged to them of right. They 
ha- purchaſed it with their blood at 
Lexington, at Bunker's Hill, and at 
the many other. places where they 
had been called upon to aſſert it, by 
thoſe who would have denied them its 
poſſeſſion. 

Auwucrica was now in its prime, 
It had attained that Rage of political 
exiitence which is ſo emphatically, 
and no lels truly ited the youth of na- 
tions. Now, thereforc, was the ieafon 
to employ its eneryy and vigour in 
alſerting all the preteuſions it could 
form; in ſecuri eg all its rights; in a 
word, in ellabliſhing its independence 
of all ſovereiguty abroad. 

The Colonics abhounded with ſtrong 
healthy, and laborious men, full of 
courage and reſolutios, to maintain the 
claims and the houour of their coun— 
try. They had mutives to animate 
them to its defence, peculiar to them- 
{elves, They were poſi ffors aud 


frecho]ders of the land they occupred ; 
they did not hold it by thofe precar-- 
ovs tenmes that degrade the rural claſ- 
ſes in Euiope ; they cultivated it for 
themiclves ; it Was in every reſpect 

tlie 


. 


their own : the life they led kept them 
at a diltince from effeminacy z their 
bodies were robult and their diſpoli- 
tions manly, 

In the ſmall ſpace of time fince the 
Americans had taken up arms, they 
h11 exhibited ſpecimens of valour and 
ability that had ſurprized their enc- 
mics, and atttacted the admiration of 
Europe. hey had fully confuted 
thoſe baſe aſperſions that repreſented 
them as an unwarlike people, ht only 
for the occupations of peace, and un- 
able to contend with ſuch veteraus as 
would be employed againlt chem: but 
they had met theſe veteraus, more than 
once, in the fie Id, and ha- avt belied 
the character they had aſſumed of 
being as ready to fight for their li- 
berty as the Engliſh themſelves had 
been formerly; though now meanly 
conſenting to forge fetters for their A- 
merican fellow ſubjects. 

America need not deſpair of fur- 
niſhing individuals equal to the ar- 
duvus taſk of conducting their affairs 
io the field, having already produced 
men who had conducted their coun- 
cils with ſo much prudence, It was 
in tempeſtuous times like the preſent 
that men of genius came forward, 
and diſplayed their talents to the world. 


Many an exalted character would 


have lain dormant, but for thoſe re 
volations that call forth and ſet in 
motion the abilities of mankind. The 
formation of ftateſmen aud heroes 
was due chiefly to them. Active ſcenes 
were a ſignal for great and capaciuus 
mines to ſhow themſelves ; they na- 


- turaily took their ſtation in the midſt of 


ſtorms, to increale, to direct or to allay 
them: at pleaſure. Nature gave birth 
to tuch men in all countries ; but it 
was chiefly in ſeaſuns of trouble and 
contuſion that they made their appear- 
ance ; luch only were favourable to 
thi ſc who were born to fix the deſtiny 
of i} res and nations, 

"Withour aſſaming more merit than 
was due to them, the Americans 
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might challenge any »eople to exhibit 
within the ſame proportion of time, 
a large number of brave and reſolute 
men, of cnterpriſfing commanders, of 
intrepid ſoldiers, than the Colonies 
had afforded in the few months the 
opcrations'of the field had laſted. They 
had ſtarted up unexpected, and ia a 
manner f{clf-formed. But ſuch had in 
all ages, been the conſequences of 
firugglers fur national freelom : all 
hiltory ſhowed it; and they only trod 
in the footileps of thoſe patriotic 
cha:npions of their country, who bad 
preceded them in ſo many parts of 
the world 8 «hole cxample had been 
ſo frequently cited and followed by 
others, as well as themſelves ; and 
would always raiſe up imitators among 
thoſe who had too much ſpirit to bear 
with oppreſũon. Y 

The union of America was found. 
ed on the ſtrongeſt tie; a common ap- 
pre heuſion of great misfortunes threat» 
ened indilcriminately to all, 

This, which in appearance was an 
objeA of terror, was in fact the moſt 
efficient cauſe of their ſecurity. It 
compelled them to be unanimons and 
faithful to each other. It was theres» 
fore the firmelt baſis on which to ere& 
ſuch a conttitution, as would equally 
benefit and protect them. Tue feaſow” 
of danger was the moſt proper, as well 
as the molt cogent for ſuch a purpoſe 3 
people then forgot their petty interelts, 
and cordially joined for their public 


good, Too much ſatety unnerved thoſe 


great paſſions on which the common 
welfare ſo much depended — Were As 
merica arrived to that pitch of opulence 
and internal proſperity, which mult, 
in the courſe of things, become her 
portion, it were much to be queſtion» 
cd, whether the fame ral and forti- 
tude in oppoling an enemy, the ſame 
diſpoſitions to encounter hardſhips and 
difficulties, aud above all, whether 
the ſame unaniaity would :.ave beer 
found among them, as now bappily 
charaQterifed the Americans. Suche 

Y 2 ſituativg 


— 


ſituation would, wich all its advantages, 
have alſo been attended with its con- 
comitant flaws and deficiences: cor— 
rupt ion wou have, crept in together 
with exceſs of wealth ; pride would 
have created thoſe odious diſtinftions 
that render one part of the commnuity 
an object of fl ght and indifference to 
the other; parties would, of coarſe 
have been more eaſily formed in favour 
of an enemy, whoſe maxims correl- 
ponded with the defiyns of the proud 
and the haughty : difunion would have 
followed, with its conftant attendants, 
debility and diſpiritcdneſs. Inſtead 
of the manly refilance that now did 
them much honour, the Amer cans 
would either have tamely and paſſively 
ſubmitted to whatever Britain had 
hought proper to preſcribe; or if 
ſome of them, Ie fs ſunk in degeneracy: 
than the reſt, had erected the ſtandard 
of liberty, and ſummoned their coun- 
trymen to the common defence of 
heir intereſts, they would have been 
fechly ſupported, and molt quickly 
have yielded to the mean diſpoſition 
of the times and have conformed to 
the ideas and temper of the mejority. 
Such fortanately was no! tlic cafe 
of America. It was preciſely in that 
tuation which is moſt favourabic tor 


nion and defence: it coulifted of a 


number of detacher parts, which ne- 
ceſſity alone tad unite! for their pre» 
ſervation z they felt their teſpective 
weakncfs while in a ſeparate ſtate, but 
they wrre no leſs conſcious of the 
ſtrength that would accrue from their 
, Conjugetion, Mutual fecliug and friend“ 
ſhip gie from the ill treatment they 
had received, and the terrors they ex 
periencrd from a common enemy. 

Is private life no attachment was 
more lait pp than that which ar fe 
from a participation of advrrlity. 
Men never- fargoe their reciprocal 
willingnets to aſſiſt each other in the 
day of diſtreſs; they always remem- 
Þered It with a peculior complacency 
uad they who had been finccre friends 
a. 1 
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on theſe trying occaſions, never after 
wor'd become, or remain long focs. 
In the fame manner, thoſe alliances 
and aff.ciatians bctween public bodies, 
which were the molt ſolid and Litivg, - 
as well as profperons, had been con- 
cluded between nations involved in 
one common peril and calammy. In 
remoter ages, the invaſions of the 
P:rfians, by uviting- the Grectin re— 
publics had reudered them invincible, 
In later periods the Canions of Switz-. 
erland had emerged into freedom, by 
being faced to land by each other 
in oppoſing the tyranny of their ſove- 
reigns; and the ſeven provinces com- 
poling the Dutch common wealth, 
owed their hherty to the fame cauſe. 
Theſe illuftrioms precedents ſtood 
be fore them like ſo mafy invitations 
to America, to make one more iu the 
catalogue of nations delivered from 
oppreſſion by their virtue and perſe— 
verance. It might with the ſtricteſt 
truth be added, that the caſe of theſe 
celebrated nations was far from being 
lo favourable as their wn, Ihe two 
laſt had a multitude of obſtacles to con- 
tend with, from the proximity of the 
enemy, aud the perpetual facility with 
which he was able to revew his attacks, 
aid to weary out their patience, . d 


not eXperience proved it uncon quer- 


able. 
To theſe examples others might be 
added, were it necefſary. But theſe 


were {ulir cently conſpicuous und ſplen- 


did to aWeken the people of America 
to a juit {cafe of their condition, and 
to the propriety of im proviag the ad- 
vantigts that lay before them. Phey 
were evident and manmfoid, It was 
neo in their power to form at once a 
republic which would become at the 
inttant of its formetion, the mot 
potent and refpeft-ble of any now 
cxiding — No inqu tous plans weuld - 
concur in its eſta liſhncnt ; it would 
not be founded on b.oodſhed and can- 
quelt, but on the very reverſe ; the 
pirit ol peace and unanimity. he 
mere 
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mere willingneſs and conſent of thoſe 
wlo were to be concerned in forming 
it, were the only requifites wanting 
to give it immediate exiſtence. It was 
thecefore to be preſamed, ttiat with fo 
noble a proſpe*t before them, there 
would not be a diſſenting voice heard 
aan fo beachicial and honourable a 


pr. potal 


Fortune ſeemed to have had this 


great work Jong in contemplation, 
aud to have gradually prepared it by 
luch ways and means as ſhoul ren- 
der it infallible, It was now two cen- 
turies hnce ſhe firſt laid the foundation 
of har plan, Small were the beginnings 
by which it made its firſt appearance 
Dit even then, ſuch as e-id look in 

to futwrity, forclaw and- forctol.| rhe 
fulure deitiny of this immeaſ- cont i= 
neut. Fouaded under the auſpices of 
a great and a mighty people, colony 
arvie after colony, and ſettlements 
were ſpread in one continued range 
along its wide extended ſhores. 

In the mean time, the ſ-eds of that 
ſbirit which now animates America 
were plentifully ſown every where, 
They were broughe from a foil where 
they more vigorouſly fruQtified than 
in any other. Phe fentiments, the di- 
phſit ions, the government of the pe- 
ple, of whom the firtt emigrators had 
made a part, «ccompanied them to this 
new world, They tranſaiited them 
whole aud entire to tis ir defeendants, 
by whom they were faithfuily conveyed 
to the prefent generation. 

Thus every Culony, however it 
miglt differ from others in ſome pe- 
culiar modes and forms of polity, itill 
concurrent with each other in retain. 
ing the efſentials of the Englth con- 
llitution 3 they Knew its value, and 
prized it accordingly ; in ſuch hands 
it tuff red no contamination and in 
the various modifications thro! which 
it had paſled, its teatures were clear and 
visible. 

Hence a communion of idcas and 
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inclinations was univerſally eſtabliſhed 
a nong all the Calanies founded by 
Great Brit.in, hey were cuuſtitu- 
tiznally one and the fame people, tho? 
divided by the boundaries which na- 
ture has thrown between the diff rent 
parts of this extended region. Whats 
ever, therefore affected any one f 
them in this important reſpect, equally 
affected all. They had before them 
the leſſons, and, what was tin {tronger, 
the examples, of the parent ſtate, to 
guide aud to authorile them in the 
ublervance of the maxims which its 
conlt:tution fo forcibly inculcated. 

To the ſingular praife of the A nes 
ricaus, they hat! adbered to them 
with a filelity which was not cven 
found ia the mother country. While 
a great proportion of its 1nhahitauts 
vas fo infatuated by weak prejudices 
az to embrave opinions contradictory to 
the very effonce of this conſtitution, 
and en to alert them wan their 
lives, America remained immoveably 
attached to then, and became, in this 
iuſtance, an example to Britain. 

A people ſo framed, were not to be 
led out of their way by deception, nor 
to be driven out of it by fears. 
lney ftood on a gro: ind of which my 
too well knew the lulidity to 6banlyu 
it. No other, the y were conſcious, 
would afford them equal fceurity for 
the advantages they bed” fo long en- 
jyed. They had too much ſ-afe to 
expect the continuance of them in a 
change of tration, and were poll. {ſul 
of 100 much ſpu ii to reapu them upon 
demand. 

Wicn in the plenitude of conqueſt 
and glory, Dritam began to catt an 
eye of pride and kauzhitineſs on theſe 
diltaut dependencies, aid to diseſt 
herlelf of that complaceny with 
wich ſhe had hitherto treated them, 
Auerica ſtill waited with patience 
{or a rctura of her benevolence. She 
did nc: avail her ſelf of the improper 

behaviour 


— 
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behaviour of the parent ſtate to caſt iff 
a connection of which ſhe was not 
bound to ſuffer the cont inuance when- 
ever it became oppreflive, it was 
borne, however, ten long years in the 
midit of inſults and mortifications on 
the one part, and of intreaties and re- 
monltrances on the her. Pride, am- 
bition and avarice, were the motives 
that ſtimulated Britain in this unhappy 
trial of the temper of the Colonies. — 
Sbe had lately been uſed to fee her 
enemies at her feet; ſhe had ſpread 
her triumphant banners, and extended 
her dominions through every quarter 
of the globe; riches poured in upon 
her from all parts. But in the midſt 
of this grandeur -and proſperity, ſhe 
forgot that America had ſtood by her 
in its acquiſition, She ſeemed unwil- 
ling to admit her Colonies to a partici- 
pition of her honours and emoluments, 
and determined to confine them to her 

ſelf. She ſought to abridge them of 
thoſe benefits that reſulted from their 
ſituation, and to deprive them of thoſe 
rights that belonged equally to both, 
and without which no people can claim 
the tile of Britith ſubjeRts, and can 
only be conſidered as the vaſluls of 
Britain, 

But this was an appellation which 
the [pirit of America would not brook. 
She had heen taught to glory in the 
rank and privileges of Engliſhmen : 
ſhe would vive up neither. She was 
re ſolved to aſſert them, aud was con- 
ſerious of her ability to do it. Britain 
was vafurtunately of opin on, that ſhe 
wanted both the courage and the means 
requiſte for that purpote z and 10 that 
peituahen, continued thoſe provoce- 
tions, wich rouſed at lat the reſent— 
ment of America to a degree chat 
Nunved the was deficient in neither, 

in an sel hour did Britain think 
mea dy of her culomes ; but the day 
was come whit. fortune had long pro- 


jected for their deliverance from a ſitu · 
ation unworthy the greatacſs and um- 
portance which they had attained.—- 
bey were duly ſcuſible of the regard 
that was owing to them; and had it 
becn properly paid, never would have 
conceived the deſign of a feparation, 
They bowed before the parent ſtate 
wich a reſpect and humility which n«1- 
ther that, nor any other putentate will 
ever again experience. They befoug':t 
Britain to recollect, that though they 
were her children, yet they were come 
to their full growth. They would f. 
filt her, they would blecd, they would 
die, for her z—but they would not be 
burthened with the yoke of (ervitude, 
There is unhappily a propenſity in 


human nature to overload thole who 


are willing to hear. Long had the 
Colonies acquieſced in rellrictions of 
varions ſorts, on every branch of their 
external commerce, and their internal 
trade, Accuttumed to peaceable obe- 
dience from them, Britain imagined 
it would have no bounds, In that im- 
prudent expectancy, ſhe raſhly tranſ- 
greſſed all thoſe of moderation, and 
invaded thole privileges of which the 
poſſe ſſion had been left entire to the 
Coloniſts, on which the very exittence 
of their freedom depended, and which 
ought therefore to have remained un- 
touched, while Britain meant to ſecure 
them by any other tie than that of 
thraldom. | 

Such a change of conduct, on the 
one hand, naturally produced an alie- 
ration of behaviour on the other The 
bonds of friendſhip once broken, en- 


mity inereaſed apace ; but according 


to exprrience was much geeater in the 
aggic{l,r than in the {i flcrer Ames 
rica would wiliagly tave been re- 
conciled; but the injury came from 
Britain, and ſhe kn.w not how to 
forgive. She ju gd of the reſents 
mcuts of America by her own 3 ad 


congding 
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conſiding in the ſuperiority of her 
power, determined to craſh an oppo- 
nent whom ſhe was afraid to trutt. 

Compelled to draw the ſword in 
her defence, fill America looked fore 
ward with an eye to reconcthation, 
But the arrogance of Britain demand- 
et unconditional ſubmiſſion. Deſpair- 
ing af bcing able to ſoften the rigour 
of ſo unreaſoaable a demand, whit 
meaſures were the Coloniſts to take 
but ſuch as the ſpirit and wiſdom of 
thoſe who had been in the ſame cir» 
cumſtances as themſelves, pointed 
out as juſt and neceſſary ? 

Bur let not America repine at her 


fate ; it was the happieſt that cuuid - 


befal her, It ſhe * knew her own in- 
tereſt, ſhe would rejoice at the opp®r- 
tunit y and the Tight jointly given her 


by Britain, to difſulve a connection 


that mult henceforth prove a ſource 
ol per etual embaraſſment. The hour 
was come for the Coulonies alone to 
be connected in government, and 
to form an excluſive ſovereignity. 

The ſtrength of America, when 
collected, would equally aſtoniſh and 
daunt her enemy. Britain relied 
upon the difperſed ſituation of the 
people in her Colonies, and the ſmall 
proportion of thoſe who would take 
tile feld. She calculated the reſources 
of America by the rule of European 
polities, and fondly believed that 
p:cific occupations woul prevent the 
Americans from afforling ſofficicut 
numbers for the ſupport of their cauſe. 
But herein the leaſt attention to expe- 
rience, and to the circumitances of 
the Coloniſts, would have undceeived 
her. There are caſes wherein all men 
are ſoldiers: the defence of liberty 
vuch of property is the moſt intere(l- 
ing of theſe caſes; it always has, 
and always will put arms into the 
bands of all thoſe who can Wield 
them. There are alſo vations 
wherein men are ſooner litted for 
folliers than in others; this is pecu— 


narly the caſe of Amcrica; where 


greater multitudes ſpend their lives 
in the laborious buſineſs of clearing 
and cultivating the ground, than in 
any country whitever. But Britein 
was blinded by the impetuoſity of her 
reſentment, an! bethought herſelf of 
nothing but inſtant revenge, 

She now beheld, however, an union 
of force in America that began to a- 
larm ber. She had ballened a de- 
termination which would have linger- 
ed many a year, unleſs it had been 
thus forced into completions She 
had brought America to that pointy 
at which no option remained hetween 
ſervility and independence, Could 
(he Batter herſelf that the Americaus 
would heſitate about the choice? 

Now therefore was the auſpicious 
moment to carry the ſyſlem of their 
government. to perfection. With all 
its excellencies it would admit of 
many others. Fond of their coultitu- 
tion ns the Engliſh were, it had involve 
ed them in many terrible diſputes. 
This proved its imperſection, aud 
ſhowed that ſome radical deficiency 


lurked at bottom, which unlels cra- 


Cicated, would always be productive 
of evils, which might be. palliated, 


but never thoroughly cured. 


To what were due the civil ware 
that deluged Enyiaund with blood, in 
the laſt century ? Wheng® aroſe thote 
inteſtine feuds, that filed n with heart» 
burnings aud animoſities, after the 
reltcration of Rovaity 2 What caul-s 
had brought about the Kev Jution 2 
What was it, thot in ſpite of cher ter 
r:ble remedics, ill cont nued to u- 
flick the conflitution of Ey zlaud, and 
to render its ho-tied eammence Iighty 
problematic ? | 

Theſe queſtions they ſorebore 15 
anſwer, lelt they ſhonld feem to of» 
ſume the province of dict ors tothe 
reſt af mankind. Dur they were wat» 
ters at home z and v.about meaning 
to offend the lovereigons of the world, 
they would venere to loge the u- 
premacj of dhe Mae in tele tron 

| whom 


whom it proceeded. The people of 
America, after fo many examples of 
the inconventences F nplaud had ſof— 
tered uncer its preleint form of govern- 
ment, nould now make trial of auo— 
ther. | 

Te ſtustien of America was par- 
ticularly tortungte in this retpect; 
ſhe could chufe that model which ap- 
prered moſt eligible, without excite» 
ing any civil trite —and ſhe lay 
tab far off, in cafe of an erroneous 
choice, to be expoles tothe interference 
of ew buious netghtours. All ſhe had 
to guard againſt, was domeftic diſſan— 
tore. But there were no in ividuals 
among them pf fied of niches and in» 
fluence enough to diilurb the peace of 
ſocicty, on their own private account ; 
the only danyer they had to apprehend 
was from an union among the principal 
fanilies. Put even this was a very re- 
mote appreher ſion ; there was ſo ge- 
rerul an equality in the fortunes and 
circumſtances of moſt men, and ſuch a 
}-velling dilp ſition among all, that it 
would be an impracticable attempt in 
2 fet of men, much more in a lingle 
indtwidual to afpire at excluſive power, 

A governo ent ſuited to the diſpo— 
tion and * ſhes of the Amcric. 05, 
ſceme?, in the univerfal opinion, to be 
ry altainable. 4 mbit ion was a vice 
tor ien to Wir character; the delire 
ot don inceriny had never apprarcd in 
the n tt opulent and contwuerable a- 
m enp then ; a kind and fricndly betha— 
view to cach othet, marke. all dcnomi— 
nations ef people, and placed them on 
2 forting of nei tEuurhiuvels, that pe- 
enliarly diſtiuguiſhed them from all 
Others. 

To men cf this deſeription, a go— 
veriwent that would (et their rulers 
at a great height above them, mutt 
prove highly unacceptable. Such a 
jitiem would pleate them beit in winch 
Jaws weuld be relpctted more than in- 
Givducls, and unsrem ell diltinetionrs 
would be avoid that wile wot cyidents 
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ly ard indiſpenfably nec. Tory. It was 


ht re tore their duty to frame a contti- 
tution correſponding with inclinatians 
of thns kind, which were weli kuown to 
be uppermoit in the generuuty. 

Few rations, if any; had, like the 
Americans, been favourcd with fo de— 
fir. ble an «pportunity of conkructing a 
government entirely to their hKing.— 
Force, and the prefiire of circumitan- 
ces, had decided the fortune of mutt 
nations in this reſpect. How careful, 
therefore, ought tney to be, in ang 
this critical opportumty, while nothing 
obliructed them, wile their enemies 
were unable to picvent it, aud while 
theatelves were unantwons in their en— 
deavours to obtain it. 

Were they to delay ſo ſilwary 2 
work, difficulties might arite, of which 
they had at preſent no conception — 
The enemy they had to encounter, 
would undoubted!'y affoil them with 
every weapon of which he was pot- 
{icd. One, he had of uvivertal 
power; that was his geld. It arms 
were to tail, him, Rill he had that re— 
ſource. Betore he tried ity he would 
employ the other. Luis was the 10s 
terval to come to a retulution among 
them to fe.tle their aflurs on o firm 
a foundation as to friltrutc all his at- 
tempts to overcome then by the temps» 
tation f lucre, winch was 14 truth tlie 
ouly one they had to fear. 

n order to eficct this purpoſe heyond 
all danger of a defeat, tung now 
remained to do, but to conſtem ali the y 
had already done, and 1ctolve ty abtuc 
by 2il the determinations they had te- 
ken. Theſe ware the belt preparas 

tens they could have made tor the 
great buſincts that was ext to be trauſ- 
aCtcd. | 

| las buſineſs, great 2nd important 
us it was, might be accomplithed wwn 
the greo.cll tacihty. jt cuilitted in no 
more than a declaration of indcpen— 
dency. la Camp tht, they Gig no 
more thau flere tie pls my 
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Of whom were they dependant at this 


day, but Providence and their own _ 


ſtrength and courage ? 

But though this meaſure was attend- 
ed with no difficulty, contrary to thoſe 
things that were eaſily obtained, it 
would be productive of a multitude of 
benefits. It correſponded with the 
wiſhes of an iacomparable majority, if 
indeed the dimmutive proportion of 
ſuch as might diſapprove of it deſerved 
even a mention, It lifte+ America to 
the rank of a ſovereign ſtate ; and im- 
preſſed foreign nations with a reſpect 
much greater than that which they 
would, or were inchned to pay them, 
while they continued to acknowledge 
th ſovereignty of Britain, Such an 
acknowledgement entitled her, in ſome 
me-ſure,to call themrebellious ſubjects ; 
but when they had caſt off their alle- 
giance, they would ſpeedily meet with 
thoſe who would recognize their inde- 

endency, Even the very act of claim- 
ing it, would give them a conſideration, 
which is never refuſed to a brave and 
maynanimous people. It would pro- 
eure them a reſpectful treatment even 
among thoſe whum the dread of diſ- 
obliging Britain kept in awe; and a- 


mong ſuch as were known to be inimi- 


eal to her, it would ſecure every favour 
that could be granted to them without 
ceming to an open rupture with the 
Britiſh Court. 

A meaſure that came accompanied 
with ſo many advantages, ought not to 
be delayed. To waver and heſitate 
was the readieſt method to awaken the 
vigilance of the enemy, and to excite 
him to counteraRt it. No uncertainty 
ſhould be allowed to take place in ſuch 
a cale ; to reſolve and to execute ſhould 
be the ſame deed ; the enemy ought 
to be apprized of both at once: he 
then could be convinced of the inutility 
of ſtriving to divide; and, together 
with this convicton, would feel a dimi- 
nution of the influence of which he 
deemed bimſelf poſſeſſed. 


16g 


To ſome this might ſeem a hazar- 
dous enterprize, full of danger, and 
tending to cxalperate an enemy equall 
vindictive and formidable, and who 
reſources were an bject of no leſs no- 
toriety than am zement. He would 
exert them unquelti--nably to the utmoſt 
on fo urgent au vccaſionz and they 
might at length be found of ſuperior 
weight iu the ſcale of compariſon with 
theirs. * 

To thoſe who argued in this man- 
ner, no other anſwer could be given, 
than that in all emergencies of a hmilar 
nature to the preſent, to require an ab- 
ſence of all peril, betrayed 1mbecility 
of mind and weaknets of heart in the 
extreme. When was {o,;reat anubject as 
that propoled, ever compaſſed without 
difficulty and danger? Allowing b th 
to be ever ſo preſſing and immineut, 
ſt ell it were more imprudent aud rath to 
fly from, than to tace them: they would 
pur ſuc and overtake the cowardly ! tae 
brave ouly ſtood a chance to uvercume 
them. It was wiſcr, therefore, at all 
events, to embrace reſolute meatures 3 
the more dariug they appeared, the ſaf- 
er they were in reality: none but ſuch, 
couid p ſſibly procure ſuccels ; all o- 
thers leu to certain deſtruction, 

But ihe hazards at which ſome peo- 
ple were ſo terrified, were imag nary. 
Britain had already ſummoned her ut» 
molt (trength to this conteſt. What. 
ever further ſteps the Culomes might 
take to opppoſcortoirritate her, would 
not produce more effe ctual efforts a- 
gainit them, than thoſe ſhe had made z 
they would indeed ſhow the iuflexible 
reſolution in thoſe who governed the 
American councils, to refilt her endea» 
vours to the very laſt: but ſhe could 
not too ſoon be apprized ot this inten- 
tion; it might ineline ber to ponder on 
the ruinous expence attending che re- 
duction of a people thus relolved, the 
greater uncertainty of ſucceeding in 
ſuch an enterprize, and the dangers of 
various kinds, to whick in the mean 
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time, ſhe would ly inevitably expoſed. 

A merica had much more to appre- 
hend from her internal fors than her 
open enemies: of theſe ſhe k ew the 
ſtrength, and could obſerve the mo- 
tion ; but the others under the maſk 
of rriendihip, concealed the baſeſt 
treachery : they made it their bas 
nels to diſheartcn people, by eX2Yee 
rated informations of the damerouls 
neſs of the forc-s t'.it were to be em 
ployed by Great Britain again the 
C-lonies: they were continvaliy ex- 
tolling their valour, cxpeitneſs and gi“ 
cipline; recounting their exploits, inſi— 
nuating, in thort, that they would prove 
irreſiſtible. 

But who were theſe formidable 
troops againſt whom Americans would 
not be able to tand? hey had already 
withitocd the braveſt men in Britain. 
Was the pride of Engliſhmen fo lower— 
ed, as to acknowledge any men braver 
than themſclves ? W. re the Heſſiaus, 
or other Germans in Britiſh pay, better 
ſoldiers than the natives of Britain? 
Were they more active and intrepid? 
Were they more zealous for the huncur 
of their country ? In a word, were they 
more compleatly qualified to wage war 
on the continent of merica? Certain- 
ly not. Ihe advantages, on the con- 
trary, were on the fide of the Enplith 
ina variety of conliderations. "They 
fought in their own cauſe, were ac- 
quainted with the prople, and the 
country of America; ſpoke their lan- 
guage ; knew their ſentiments ; they 
had more vivacity in their difp« ſition, 
and would att with more expeditioul- 
neſs. But were the Britiſh troops ever 
ſo ſupe rior to the German, as they had 
not overcome the Americans, it was 
neceſſary for ſuch as aimed at intimi- 
dating theſe, to repreſent the Germans 
as much preterable to them in point of 
ſoldicrſhip. 

if ſuch excellent troops as the Bri- 
tiſh had not ſucceeded againit the 


Colonilts, little had they to apprehend 


from mercenaries, who came much more 
unwilling, tothis diſtant ſceue of action, 
than the Engliſh themſelves, The ſe, it 
was well known, expreſſed reluctance 
enough to the ſervice they were upon. 
Numbers, if not the far greater majori- 
ty, diapprovedofche guarrel they were 
engaged in, but were profeſſionally 
compelled to {upnport it. 

While America was tree to herſelf, 
ſhe would maintain, ber ground againſt 
all her adverſaries. Th ole who butrays 
ed hae, were un inconliderable number; 
a id to be zpprebenced only on accyunt 
of their malice; and inveteracy. But if 
ſhe had a tow traitors at home, ſhe had 
on the other hand ſuch numerous and 
powerlul friends abroad, as would nut 
fail to f{lrike a dawp upon their ence» 
mies, when they beheld who they were, 
and with what a force they intcuded to 
ſupnort the cauſe of America. 

D:4 Britain imagine that ſhe would 
be left unmoleſſed, to proceed at her 
leifure and diſcretion ayaiutt the Co- 
lonies? it was indeed the intereſt of the 
many ſecret well wiſhers who ſurronnde 
ed her on every fide, that ſhe ſhould n- 
dulge herſelf in this pertuaſion: hey 
would compliment her with the taircit 
allvrances and good will, aud pac lic 
intentions, till ſhe had waited her 
llrevpth, and cxhaulled her fionces ; 


but the moment they ſaw her ſuthieicut- 


ly debilitated, they would come turth 
and avov' their pwpoles ; and employ 
ſuch a fir-ngth in their execution, as 
Britain would not, in her cufccbicd 
condititon, be able to vppote, 

Nor would the Colonicçs, in the mean 
time, be left unaſſiſted. Such a relin- 
quiſhment would ill agree wich the ſet— 
tled ſyitem of European politics. they 
would be ſupported by indire& aud 
clandeſtine means from various quart- 
ers: theſe would fully enable them to 


keep the field, and weary out (he evemy, 


It were needleſs to enumerate thole 


parts of the weld. from whence 
help 


e 
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help would come. It might reaſonably 
be expected from every nation and 
potentate, to whom the greatneſs of 
Britain was an obje&t of eavy, A- 
mong theſe were ſome of the molt 
powerful ſtates in Europe. The ma- 
ritive powers, in porticular would 
not certainly neglect ſo iavorreble an 
opportunity to deprive her of that 
navel fupertority, of which the Hood 
in ſo much dread. 

Tucſe were powerful motives to 
induce the people of America to go on 
cheerfully with the work they had be- 
gun: and to hope for a profperous il 
fue. lo theſe might be added the 
certainty of being abunlintly ſupplicd 
at home with able hands to periorm 
it. It was not only in the byzvery of 
its inhabitants, and their aptitude for 
war, that America had iealon to place 
the highett confitence ; their numbers 
were an object no leſs imerettiag ; the 
country was tull of people, nut only 
willing, but eager to act iu the come 
mon defence. A ſpecimen of their 
readineſs was given tue very momeat it 
was required ; within a few hours no— 
tice, Up Wards of twenty thouſand af- 
ſembled on the memoreble day of Li x- 
inpton. . 

l'tey were not multitudes haſtily 
gathered, and as calily ciiperſed :— 
they were men ſincerely animated with 
the love of their country, and earnciily 
deſirous to fignal:ze themiclves ww its 
cauſe, It was not from the recillicy 
of procuring a livelitood, that they 
embraced the proteilion of a ſoldier: 
they ventured their lives freely and 
ciicerfully for the protection of ail that 
was dear to mankiad : they left came 
fortable homes, the ſcats ot plenty and 
content, and ſubmitted to the hardſhips 
and diſtreſſes of a military lite, from a 
for nobler proſpect than that of pay 
and plunder ; theſe they left to their 
enemics, whoſe chict inducements they 
mult neceflarily be, from the character 
of thole individuals of whom their 
troops were compoled ; men picked 


up where-ever they could be found 
depreſſ.d with widigence, corrupted 
through ſloth, or unmerted in ail k1nds 
of iniquity. Such were the recruits 
on wich Britain was to depend for 
tle Iupp'y of thoſe armies that were to 
conquer America. 

But experience had ſhewn that ſach 
men were not to be placed in compe- 
tition with thoſe who fought in reality, 
for whit molt nearly wterctted them. 
King and country were words of courſe 
employed in all monarchres, for want 
of tomcthing m nec ſabttantial and Hge 
Bilicant 3 but what were King and 
couitry to mdividua'ls, who, from their 
ſi nation ta life, could feel for neither ; 
wh », for aa increaſe of wages, would 
abandon their party, and ct agaiuſt it 
without the Ieatt remorſe ? 

dd to thele conliderations, that 
molt of thoſe whom they were to en- 
counter were new levies like them- 
{elves : the troops expected from Great 
Britain and Ircland, were in fact infe⸗ 
rior to them; by far the mejor part 
had never ſeen fervice, and numbers 
were freſh from the plongh, the l:oms 
and the ſhop. | heir equals in condi- 
tion at beit; though certainly not pro- 
vid ed with ſuch cogent reafous ts thote 
which ought to intpirit the Americans 
to acquit themſclves mantu!ly in the 
approactung trial. 

With ſo mauy inducements to look 
for ward with the brigliteſt expectations 
it would be unworthy of men contends 
ing for their zl}, to ſuiter one moment's 
de ſpondeney. [he part they were 
acting had raiſed them to a at ion of 


conſpicui:y that attracted the eyes of 


the whole world, Europe had fixed 
its entire attention on the tranfacti ns 
upon this continent, and waited with 
continual anxicty for the arrival of 
intelligence, what progrels the Coloe 
nifls were making. They had the 
wiſhes of all the brave, the learned, aud 
the wiſe, in that moſt enbghtencd res 
gion of the globe. It bchoved them 


to preſerve that eſteem and piedilee- 
12 tion. 


- 
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tion. The unanimity with which it 
was beitowed, was u proof they were 
not undeſerving of it. [hey were 
preciſely in the ſame p fition the va 
liant though unfortunate Corficans had 
been a few years before ; praiſed and 
admired by all nations There was 
indeed an eſſential diſſcrence in their 
own favour ; the Corficans were from 
u concatenation of unhappy circum- 
ances, abandoned and left ſingly to 
ſtruggle ineffe nally againſt the heavy 
weight that cruſhed them at laſt But 
thev ſtood. as it were, in the midſt of 
every kind of encouragement and af 
ſiſtance. Their own firength was 
great and reſpectable: that of their 
friends till more conſiderable, While 
Britain. their only engmy, had not a 
fingle ally deſerving of the name. 
They who adhered to her were needy 
and mercenary hirelings, of no confi- 
deration in the ſyſtem of European 
affairs. "They lent their troopstoBritain 
from the ſame motive they would lend 
them to any other power, pay and ſuh- 
ſidy. They would withdraw them 
from the ſervice of Britain, and devore 
to anther. to its enemics if required, 
for a larger ſtipend 

From theſe premiſes it was incon- 
teſi ble, that no pe-ple engaged in 
diſpute with another, could poſſibly 
fland on more advantageous ground 
than the Americans, No diſcouraging 
circumſlances conld be pointed out to 
alarm them: they had none but the 
common dangers of war to provide 
ag-inft ; and they were duly prepared 
for them ; but they had at the ſame 
time ever) reaſon to promiſe the mſclves 
a proſperous termination of it, and the 
con pletueſt ſucceſs in the attainment 
of that object for which it was under- 
taken. Such uns the ſubſtance of the 
divers publications and opinions of 
people in America at this time. The 
communication of theſe ſentiments, 
ptopagated them with amaſing ſpeed, 
among the multitudes whom the 
fermentation of the times bad prepar. 
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ed for their reception, They ſprea& 
with irreſiſtible rapidity throughout 
the continent; and gained ſo power- 
ful a majority of proſelytes, that thoſe 
who intended to realize the ſpecula- 
tions they contained, were convinced 
they ſhould meet with no impediments, 
and would carry their ſchemes inte 
the completeſt execution, 

A declaration of independeney now 
became the ſubject of univerial diſ- 
cuſſion. It was mentioned as a ne- 
ceſſary and indiſpcuſible meaſure x 
thoſe who ventured to, oppoſe it, 
thoſe even who apprared doubtful of 
its expediency, were looked upon with 
a ſuſpicious eye. No truce American, 
it was ſaid, ought to helitate in giving 
it his hearty concurrence ;: a denial 
could only proceed from i;;norance or 
falſe heartedneſs ; choc who were ig- 
norant of the true intereſt of their 


country, deſerved no attention; and 


thoſe who were falſe to it, merited 
puniſhment. 

Notwithſtanding the violence of 
thoſe who ſupported this meaſure, 
and the ſuperiority of their numbers, 
two reſpectable Colonies had the 
courage to oppoſe them. Theſe were 
Peanſylvania and Maryland. A. great 
proportion of their inhabitants pro- 
feſſcd a moderation of ſentimer:ts, that 
did not coincide with that impetuous 
zeal, ſo common and prevaleat in the 
others. They were no leſs attached 
to their covntry ; but did not ag prove 
of that outrageous warmth, which 
bore down all coolneſs and reflection, 
and precipitated all meaſures without 
ſufficiently pondering upon their con- 
ſequences. | 

"The eftabliſhment of a new form of 
government, was a matter of too ſe- 
rious a nature, to meet with their im- 
mediate concurrence, cſpecially when 
accompanied with a total ſeparation 
from the parent late, This, in par- 
ticular, was ſtrongly diſapproved by 
a plurality of the Deputies to the Ge- 
neral Allembly of the Province of 

Pennſylvania 


rm 
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Pennſylvania, Though no leſs in- 


clined than the other to iufilt upon 


a redreſs of the grievances, fo often 
complained of, tlill they could not 
prevail upon themſelves to unite with 
| thoſe who had refulved to put an end 
to theſe complaints, by fetthug all do- 
meſtie »ffairs on fuch a plan as ſhould 
take them for ever out of the hands 
ot Great Britain, and exclude it from 
all interferences and authority over 
the Colonies, 

To this idea the moſt impetuous 
and turbulent adhered with flexible 
reſolution. The partizaus of the op- 
= one, though. numerous, being 
els warm, did not efpunie it with 
equal veliemence and activity. They 
flood in no little awe of their anta— 
goniſts, who repreſented them as de- 
ficient in attachment to -the public, 
and as puſiliammous and wavering. 
They conſidered, at the ſame time, 
the neceſſity of remaining united with 
the other Colonies ; reciprocal aſ- 
ſilance was the only ſure method of 


protecting them from the reſentment 


of Britain; and to diffolve their union, 
would lay them in a manner at her 
feet. 

In this dilemma, after maturely 
weighing the retult of conſenting to 
an accomodation with Great Britain, 
or of going the lengths propoſed by 
the other Colonies, they found the 
deciſion either way fo perplexing, 
that they determined to refer it to 
their conſtituent. They looked up- 
on it as a queſtion, wherein the commu- 
nity was too deeply involved, for any 
but themſelves, finally and perſonally, 
to decide. | | 

This important queſtion was agitat- 
ed with great fervour oh both ſides. It 
was argued, that a ſeparation from 
Britain would be followed by a mul- 
tiplicity of inconveniencies. They 
loft their old friend and protector, 
united to them by conſanguinity and 
intereſt, who, with all his faults, had 
been a ſolid benefactor; and, grown 
wiſe by dilagreeable experience, would 
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give them henceforward no cauie 
of diſſatisfaction. He was the fole 
umpire, in whoſe hands they could 
trult the power of holding the balance 
among them. He was the common 
parent of all, aud would not behave 
with partiality to any, Such a moder- 
ator was abiolutely requilne for ihe 
preſervation of their 1aternal peace, 
and the ſettlement of thoſe differences 
which ſo often aroſe among them, to 
the (ſerious diſquietude of ſuch as fore- 
ſaw the dangrrous conſequences they 
would probably produce, when the 
Colonies were increaſed in ſtrength, 
and might, from chis contiderationg 
become uniract ble in their reciprocal 
diſputes, and incline to uſe forcible 
methods of terminating them. 

Tucre were allo various other ad- 
vantages in a connection with Britain. 
Its power ſecured them reſpect every 
where; and their commerce, though 
ſubject to a few reltrictions, was ucar- 
ly <qual to their means of cxerciting 
It: they had almoſt as much as they 
could manage; and it was always 
ſure, in caſe of need, of being eſſen- 
tially aſſiſted by the bountics fo fre- 
quently and ſo generouſly beſtowed 
upon thoſe branches that required en- 
couragement, Precipitation in a caſe 
of ſo delicate a nature as au entire 
ſciſſion and diſmemberment from the 
main-body of ſo noble au empire as 
that of Britain, would be uupare 
donable in men who bad fo long and 
ſo largely experienced the benefits of 
an union therewith, Novelty had 
its charms in public, as well as in pri- 
vate affairs ; but, as to quarrel and 
part with an intimate was jultly reck- 
oned a misfortune, it might with no 
lels truth be deen ed a ſerious calamis 
ty, for two branches of a nation to 
come to ſuch a rupture as to renounce 
each other for ever. 

The reaſonings on the other fide 
were conducted upon a different 
ground. Little notice was taken of 
the touregoing aſſert ions. They were 
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held as precarious and founded upon 
no certainty. Liberty, it was ſaid, 
was the only bali; on which they 
could build witn any ſtability 3 with- 
o:!tit, no advantages could be depend - 
el on; and thy mu't trult to the 
difcretion and caprice of others; 
wich was'a tate intolerable to men 
of ſpirit. 

An accommodation with Great Bei- 
Cain was i, mpractica! le :—titcr terms 
were too imperious for the Colonilts 
to ſubmit to, while they were able to 
with [Fand how: What real friend to 
America would propoſe to lay down 
their arms in preſence of ſuch a force 
as was coming to invade the liber— 
ties of this continent? If they expect- 
ed any terms ſit for freemen to accede 
to, they mult treat with arms in their 
hands: the moment they parted wich 
them, all was jolt. 

Would any one, therefore, ſeriouſly 
adviſe them to conſent to ſuch a treaty 
as would neceflarily deliver them up, 
naked and defenceleis, into the hands 
of an haughty and arrogant enemy, 
whoſe will and pleaſure they mutt 
implicitly obey, on pat ef what chal- 
tfement he would think proper to in- 
Bic ?—Pcrith the thouyht ! aad pe- 
h the mau who ſhould dare ty avow 
it ! | 

The ſeas between Great Britain 
and America were now covered with 
ſhips of war, and with tran{ports 
filled with Britiſh troops, and with 


* mercenarics hircd for the purpoſe of 


ſuhduing or of ravaging this Contie 
neut. What ſhould this intelligence 
produce in men ot ſcuſe and courage, 
but en unauimous determination to 
ſtand by cach other wich fidelity and 
reſolution in their common defence, 
and by no means to crult to the cle- 
mency of an enemy that offered no 
conditions ? 

An enemy that required them to 
lay down their arms, could mean 
them no good, and was not therefore 
to be trulted. But to what intent 
had they taken dp thele arms, if they 


were thus tamely to be ſurrendered 
Did not America, with one univerſal 
accord, firmly agree never to ſheath 
the {word till its freedom was pers 
fectly ſecured ?—Was this the man» 
ner ſo ſacred an engagement was to 
be performed ? What a contemp- 
tible figure would they make in the 
eyes of all nations, aud clpccially of 
their enemics, it after fo fulemn and 
deitberate a compact, they ſhould 
meanly recede from it, on the bare 
rumour of the eucay's approach, 
without even having Gured to riſk a 
ſin gle trial of ſpirit and ſkill with 
him 4 
Whence could proceed ſo unac- 
countable a dread ot an enemy not 
more formidable than him they had 
already cacountered z and found them— 
ſelves able to relilt ? Illis numbers 
were indeed 1ncreaicd, but theirs were 
not diminiſhed ; aud their capacity 
to face him was augmented by the 
experience of a long and levere cams 
paign, Curing winch they had aCe 
quired a luffciency of knowledge to 
diſcover, that mere dilcipline is not 
the only tequiſite to fecure tuccels in 
war. 
It was clear, there fore, that no ſafety 
could accree to them from any other 
mealure than retillance. It tad hi- 
therto anſwered their intentions more 
fully than moil of them had expected, 
It was reaſonable then to hope, that by 
perlevering 'v the ſame track, they 
would - 20: to proſper, in the lame 
manner, and would bring the euemy to 
treat them with leſs haug litinels. + 
But if they mean to rel.it effect ually, 
they muit adopt another ſyttem than 
that which they now purſued. It was 
involved in doubt and obicurity. 
They were oppoſing Great Britain 
with all their might, and they fill ac- 
knowled ged themſelves her tubj. 8, 
Was this confiitent with the eud they 
propoſed, which was an entire redreſs 
of all grievances, and a perfect ci y- 
ment of liberty? How could cither be 


obtained, while Britain refuſed even to 
make 
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wake the ſmalleſt conceſſion, and A- 
merica {till remained in her aVegiance ? 
Was it not perceptible that ſuch a ſitu- 
at ian tended to throw their affairs into 
confulion, and to weaken that ſpirit, 
which held them together? Their re- 
lotion, aroſe from their unanimity; 
but this would not laſt, unleſs people 
kuew the ground they ſtood upon, 

They acted at preſent on no fixed 
principle; they had chofer rulers, and 
had agreed to abide by their directions, 
but both they and their rulers prof. {f-d 
a dependance on a ſupcrior, whole au- 
thority ho ver they would not ſubmit 
to. Such a conflict of power on the 
one hand, and of undenicd claimson ihe 
other, wauld certainly, while tlefe 
lalked, confuſe the mid of men, and 
render them waverin and undetermin- 
ed on which file of the quettion to 
range themſclves. 

In ſuch a late of judeciſion Ame. 
rica could not remain with ſfatety. It 
woul- perpl-x her couneils, unbinge 
her plins, and break ber ſipirit. She 
ha all med ſovereignty, and was fear- 
ful ty avow it. iis was, in fome 
meaſure, confeſſiug herſelf either in- 
capable or unworthy of it. People 
would not fail to be of this opinion, 
If the continued in this fluctuating titu- 
ation, her officers and gencrals would 
ab te of their deference and reſpect, 
her ſoldiers, of their zeal and confi- 
dence, and all the community, of its 
attachment to the cauſe in contention ; 
ſuch would inevitably be the confſe- 
qucneusof it at home; while thoſe Prin- 
ces and States abroad, that had formed 
eas cf connection with them, would 
abandon all thoughts of that tendency, 
and reſigu them to the calainitics, that 
mutt enlue from the adoption of 10 
weak and heartleſs a conduct. 

Scrupulous and teeble minds were 
apt to ſtartle at the propoſal of caſting 
oft all obedience to the parent ſtate ; 
but theſe ſhould be told, that, where 
protection is refuſed, obedicace is no 
longer due; and that, where oppreſſion 
is exerciſcd, reſiſtance is no rebellion, 
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Britain began the conteſt, not Ames 
rica: this latter proffered the terms of 
reconciliation on which ſhe would con- 
ſcut to remain united as heretofore 3 
the former refulcd to accept of them. 
Who was now to decide bet weentwe 
people, each of whon inüſted upaa 
the propriety and ju.tice of their de- 
mands. 

In caſes of this nature, it bchaved 
men to proceed with preat del:b-ration 
in giving a verdict fur either of the 
parties. Much more might be faid 
however in fav ur of America, than of 
Great Britain, True it was, they 
were both equaily determiacd to ſug- 
purttheir pictenlions by force of arms, 
Bat here it ought to be coalidered, 
that the firſt acted on the defentives 
This alone was a plca of ſ{ull-icat 
weight toauthoriſe her having recourſe 
to luch a meaſu e: but the ſecond had 
nothing to plead iu jaltification of fo 
terrible a method of enforcing her 
claims, but the perſuaſion that they 
were juſtly founded, whict was the very 
point in htigation. 

Here then was Great Britain afe 
ſerting from the other extremity of the 
globe, her juriſcicion over America 
aud threatming ruin andexierminationg 
in caſe her claims were not recogniſed 
in their fulleſt extent. Here ſtood 
America, in auxious ſuſpenſe how to 
act, willing to avert the eviis denouuce 


ed againlt her by every- reaſonable 


concellion, and yet utterly averſe to 
vil to terms of ditionouc aud humi- 
hation. 

In this, perilous fituation, the queſ- 
tion was, whether America thought 
her ſelf poſſeſſed of ſufficient itrength to 
reiiit the toice that Britain was ſend- 
ing to execute her menaces z and if 
luch were her perſuaſion, what were 
the propereſt means to render that 
ſtrength molt eflectual? 

The right, ſelt- defence, was clear ; 
the manner of conducting it Mas, 
therefore, to be adapted to the end 
propoſed. Now it, was evident, by 
the reafomings which had been _ 
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ced,that the end would never be attain- 


ed, unleſs a total alteration took place 
in the maxims and objects of their po- 
litics — While their meaſures were 
made ſubſervient to the idea of re- 
union with Great Britain, the ſtrength 
of America would never be put forth 
with due vigour ; and it was much to 
he apprehended the conteſt would 
have an unfavourable iſſue, Why then 
ſhould they delay the only meaſure that 
e:-v1d hring them out of it, with credit, 
and ſecure to them thoſe advantages, 
tr ohte in which ſo much blood would 
be ſpilt in vain, unleſs they reſolved to 
embrace it. 

This indiſpenſible, this only meaſure 
to ſave them from deltruction, was to 
d\Molve the union with Britain, and to 
declare America a free and independent 
State. By ſuch a declaration, a change 
would be affected in the minds of meu, 
that would inflantly give an entire turn 
to the face of their affairs. The peo- 
ple would aſſume ſuch ideas of their 
importance and rank in the political 
world, as would ſtimulate them to 
preater exertions than ever, Individ- 
vals employed in the ſcrvice of the 
ſtate, would conceive higher notions 
of th. ſe who were at the head of pub- 
lic »ffairs, and would obey their com- 
wanders, with more diligence and a- 
lacrity. The commanders would look 
vpon th-emſclv.s a inveſted with pow- 
ers derived from ſupreme authority, 
and would exerciſe them with more 
firmnels and deciſion. here would 
be no pretence for hefit tion and doubt 
in the execution of orders; obedience 
w-u'd be properly enforced, and ac- 
quieſcence in all claſſes would bee me 
an obligation "Uheſe, and many other 
advantages, would reſult from ſuch a 
m-afure at home, while abroad they 


would command an attention to their 


proceedings, and willingneſs to hearken 
to any propoſals for a connection with 
them. 

If any people felt a repugnance to 
ſuch a meaſure, let them reſlect, that 
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herein America did no more thag 
imitate Britain. She had caſt the 
Colonies out of her protection; what 
was this but an abdication of all go- 
vernment over. them ? Abandoned in 
this manner, were they not author ſed 
to look to their own {ifety ? Were 
they not bound by the firlt of all duties, 
to provide for the welfare and pre- 
ſervation of that community which 
they compoſed ? 

Such were the arguments alledged 
on both ſides of thi important queſtion, 
That which inclined to indepcndency, 
carried it by a ſtrong” majority. It was 
determined by the pe ple at large, that 
their Delegates ſhould abide by the 
deciſion of Congreſs. 

In the Province of Maryland, there 


was no leſs an oppoſition to indepen- 


dency, than in Penſylvania, Out of 
el ven counties, ſryen directed their 
deputies in Congreſs to vote againſt 


it. They obeyed accordingly, and 


quitted that aſſembly But ſuch way 
the general reſentment and indignation 
of the other Colonies, that the people 


of Maryland ſeriouſly refle ting on the 
danger of being diſunited from thoſe - 


who ſurrounded them on every fide and 
who began already to mix threats 
with their reproaches, judged it neceſ- 
ary to alter their conduct. They 
commiſſioned their Deputies to return 
to the Congreſs, and to coincide with 
any meaſure which they might deem 
expedient. Thus authorited, they re- 


ſumed their feats, and gave their con- 


lent to that long expected determine» 
ation. X 

The fourth of July one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and feventy-lix, was the 
memorable day on which the Thirteen 
United Colonies declared themſelves 
Fzxtt and InNDreENDENT STATES, and 
adjured their allegiance to the Crown 
and ſovereignty of Great Britain, 

The Manifeſto they publiſhed in 
vindication of this mealurc, contained 
a very circumſtantial euumeratian of 


the 
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the cauſes and reaſons that induced 
them to take it ; and exhibited at the 
ſame time à ſtrong repreſentation of 
the temper, ideas, and maxims, that 
were uppcrmoſt among thoſe who in- 
fl icnced the affairs of America, at that 
period. 

„When in the courſe of human 
events,” ſaid they, © it becomes ne- 
ceffiry for one prople to diſſolve the 
political bands which have connected 
them with another, and to aſſume a- 
mong the powers ofthe earth, the ſepa- 
rate and equal Ration to which the laws 
of Natuic, and Nature's God eatitle 
them; a decent reſpect to the opinions 
of mankind requires that they ſhould 
declare the caules which impel them to 
a leparation, 

* We auld theſe truths to be ſelf. 
evident, that all men are created equal; 
that they are cadowed by their Crea- 
tor with certain unalienable rights; 
that among theſe are life, liberty, aud 
the purſuit ef happineſs: that to ſe- 
cure theſe rights, governments are in- 
ſtr uted among men, deriving their juſt 
powers from the conſent of the goveru- 
ed ; and whenever any form of govern- 
meut becomes deſtructise of theſe ends, 
it is the right of the people to alter, or 
to aboliſh it, aud to inſtitute a new go- 
verument, laying its foundation on ſuch 
priuCipies, and orginating its powers 
in ſuch a form, as to them ſhall ſeem 
molt likely, to eſſect their ſafety and 
happineſs. Prudence. indeed, will die- 
tue, that governments long eſtabliſhed 
itould not be changed for light aud 
treanfient cauſes; and accordingly all 
txyerience bas ſhown, that mankind 
aire ore diſputed to ſuffer, while evils 
are ioffcrable, than to right themſelves 
by aboliſhing the forms to which they 
are accuſtomed. But when a long train 
ct avuſes aud uſurpations, purſuing in- 
variably the ſaine object, evinces a de- 
ſigu to reduce them under abſolute de- 
got im, it is cheir right, it is their duty 
to throw off ſuch government, and to 
provide gew guards for their future 


ſecurity. Such has been the patient 
ſufferance of theſe Colonies : and ſuch 
is now the neceſſity which conftraios 
them to alter their former ſyſlems of 
government.” 

The declaration next proceeds to 
repreſent the treatmeat of the Colo- 
nics, to have been a ſeries of injuiice 
and uſurpations, all having in direct 
object the eſtabliſhment of an abſolute 
tyranny.” 

It then entered into a ſpecification 
of grievances, and complained that aſ- 
{ent had been refuſed to laws neceffary 
for the public =_ 

Governors had been forbidden to 

aſs laws of immediate and prefling 
importance, unleſs ſuſpended in their 
operation till aſſented to in Britain g 
and that when ſuſpended in this man- 
ner, no attention had been paid to 
them. 

Aﬀent had been refuſed to ot her 
laws for the accommodation of large 
diſtricts of people, uuleſs thoſe people 
would relinquiſh the rights of repre- 
ſentation in the legiflature. 

Legiſlative bodies had been called 
together at places unuſual, uneomfort- 
able, and diſtant from the depoſitory of 
their public records, for the ſole pur- 
poſe of fatiguing them into compliance 
with miniſterial meaſures. 

Houſes of Repreſentatives had been 
diſſolved repeatedly, for oppoſing, with 
manly firmneſs, invaſions on the rights 
of the people. 

It had, for a long time after ſuch 
diſſolution, been refuſed to permit 
others to be elected; whereby the 
legil tive powers being incapable of 
annihilation, had returned to the = 
ple at large for their exetciſe ; the tate 
remaining, in the mean time, expoſed 
to all the dangers of invaſion from with - 
out, and convulſions within, 

F udeavours hade been made to pre- 
vent the population of the Colonies, 
by obſtructing the laws for natura» 
lization of torcigners, rcfuling to paſy 
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others to encourage their migration 
thither, and raifing the conditions of 
new appropriations of land. 

The adminiſtration of juſtice had 
been obſtructed, by the refuſing of 
aſſeut to laws for eſtabliſhing judicia · 
1y powers. 

Judges had been made dependant 
on the crown” for the tenure of their 
offices, and the amount and payment 
of their ſalaries. 

A multitude of new offices had been 
erected, and ſwarms of officers ſent to 
America to harraſs the people. 

Standing armics had been kept a- 
mong them in times of peace, without 
conſent of their legiſlatures. i 

The military had been rendered in- 
dependent of, and ſuperior to the civil 

wer. 

A plan had been formed to ſubject 
the Colonies to juriſdiction foreign to 
their conſtication, and unack nowledg- 
ed by their laws. 

Acts had been paſſed by the Britiſh 
legiſlature, for protecting by a mock 
trial, the troops quartered among them 
from puniſhment, for any murders, 
which they ſhould commit on the in- 
habitants of the Colonies, 

For cutting off their trade with all 
parts of the world. 

For impoſing taxes on them without 
their conſent. 1 

For depriving them, in many caſes, 
of the benefit of trial by jury. 

For tranſporting them beyond ſeas, 
to he tried for pretended offences. 

For aboliſhing the free ſyſtem of 

Eogliſh laws in a neighbouring Pro- 
vince, eſtabliſhing therein an arbitary 
government, and enlarging its bound- 
aries, ſo as to render it at once an ex- 
ample and fit inſtrument, for introduc- 
ing the ſame abſolute rule into the 
Engliſh Colonies. 
For taking away their charters, 
aboliſhing their moſt valuable laws, and 
altering fundamental'y the forms of 
their governments. 


For ſuſpeuding the ligillatures of 


the Colonies, and declaring the Britith 
Parliament invelted with power to le. 
giſlate for them in all caſes whatſoever, 
| The ('rown of Great Britain bad 
ahdicated the Government of the Co- 
lonies, by declaring them out of its pro- 
tection, and waging war againſt them. 
Their ſeas had, in conſequence, been 
plundered, their cuaſts ravaged, their 
towns burnt, the lives of their peop'e 
loſt, | 
Armies of foreign mercenaries had 
been hired to complete the works of 
death, de ſolation and tyrann , through- 
ont the Colonies. 
Their fellow citizens, taken on the 


high ſeas had been conſtrained to bear | 


arms againlt their country, 

Domeſtic in ſurrections had been ex- 
cited among them, and endeavours had 
been uſed to bring upon the inhabitants 
of their back ſettlements, the mercile(s 
Indian ſavages, whoſe known rule of 
warfare is an undiſtinguiſhed deſtrue- 
tion of all ages, ſcxcs, and conditions, 

In every tage of theſe" opprefli us, 
they had petitioned for redreſs in the 
moſt humble terms; but their repeated 
ſuppl:cations had been an{wered only by 
repcated injury. 

Nor had they been wanting in at- 
tention to their Britiſh brethren, hey 
had warned them, from time to time, 
of attempts made by their legiſſ ure to 
extend an unwarrantable juriſcion 
over the Colonies, They had remind- 
ed them of the circumſtances of ther 
emigration, and fettlement in this part 
of the world; they had appreled to 
their uative juſtice and magnanimity, 
and conjured them, by the ties of their 
common kindred, to difaxvow thofz 
uſurpations as they woul1 inevitably 
interrupt the connection and correl- 
pondence between both people ; but 
they too had been deaf to the voice of 
Juſtice and conſanguinity. 

From the ſe cauſes they judged it ne- 
neſſary to determine upon a ſeæparat ion 
from the people of Britain; and to 
hold them as they held the rett of _ 

kin 
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| kind,—* Enemies in war, in peace, 
friends”? k 

« We, therefore,” concluded they, 
« he Repreſentatives of the United 
States of America, in General Con- 
grets aſſ-mbled, appealing to the Su- 
preme Judge of the world tor the rec- 
titude of our intentions, do, in the 
name, and by the authority, of the 
go people of theſe Colonies, folemn- 
ly publ:th aud declare, that theſe Un- 
ited Colovies are, and of right ovght 
to be, Free and Independent States; 
and that they are abſoived from all al- 
leg iance to the Britiſh crown, and that 
M political connection between them 
vnd the late of Great Britain is, aud 
couyht to be diſſolved; and that, as 
Free and Independendent States, they 
have full power to levy war, conclude 
ace, contract alliances, ellabliſh com- 
merce, and do all other acts and things, 
which independent tlates may of right 
do — And for the ſupport of this de- 
claration, with a firm reliance on the 
protection of Divine Providence, we 
mut ually pledge to each other our lives, 
our fortunes, and our facred lonour,”” 

Such was the celebrated declaration 
of Independency, of which ſo much 
has been ſaid and written. It was re- 
ceived by the people of America as a 
faultleſs piece, containing truths and 
allertions, of which no man af diſ- 
cernment, and acquainted with the gf. 
| fairs of Amcrica, could entertain the 
leaſt doubt. The grievances which ir 
ſpecified, were looked upon threvgh- 
eat the Coulonics as intolerable to men 
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of ſpirit, and ſuch as none would ſub- 
mit to, that were not in a condition 
entirely helpleſs, and deſtitute of all 
means of redreſs Poſſeſſing theſe, 
they would have thought themſelves 
delerving of the molt contemptuoug 
treatment, if they had hefitated in do- 
ing themſelves juſtice, after it had been 
ſo repeatedly refuſed them by thoſe | 
from whom they had the fulleſt right 
to expect it; and, who, as the authors 
of the iujuries they had ſuſtained, ought 
to have prevented them from having 
recourſe to ſo deſperate a remedy, b 
applying thoſe in due time, for whic 
the Colonics have ſo often petitioned. 
Such were the ſentiments of the Ame- 
ricans. 

That the people of America ſhould 
have reccived this declaration, with 
univerſal approbation and applauſe, was 
no, wiſe ſurpriſing. But what was 
truly a ſubject of amazement, was the 
univerſal aſſent and praiſe which it met 
with in all parts of Europe: This 
could only proceed from the ſpirit of 
invidiouſueſs and malevolence, which 
was exerting itſelf every where, to the 
prejudice of Great Britain, Its conduct 
reſpecting the Colonies, was not a ſub- 
ject of which the ſtates and people on 
the European continent were compe- 
tent to judge, The fact was, that 
whatever it had been, they would have 


equally condemned it, from the diſpo- 


fition thay were in to favour and 
forward whatever could detriment this 
country. 
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Tord and General Howe appointed Commiſſioners and Commanders 
in Chief, in America, by ſea and land.—Operations of the Brie 


10 Fleet and Army under them. 


FTER this formal renunciation 

of their allegiance ro Great Bri- 

tai, and erectipg themſelves into an 
independent ſovereignty, it behoved 
the people of America to call forth all 
their ſtrength and abilities, in order to 
ſupport effectually ſo abſulute a mea- 


re 
Hitherto their affairs had proſpered 
bey ond the moſt ſanguine expeRations 
of the wiſeſt amongſt them. The ex- 
907" tp into Canada excepted, they 
ad ſucceeded in every enterpriſe they 
had formed ; and had completely fruſ- 
trated every attempt that had been 
concerted again{t them. 
heir force at ſea, though not con- 
fiſting of large ſhips, was truly formi 
Cable from their numbers, and the cap- 
tures they were continually making. 
They di {treſſ-d* the trade of Great 
Britain io every latitude; the Welt 
Indies ſwarmed with thew 3 on the 
coaſt of America hardly any vle's 
could eſcape them, that did bot fail 


under corvoy They ivtelted in the 


Mediterranean ; z they ventured even 
wo the bay of Biſcay, aud the neigh- 
bourbood of the Britiſh Chanel, 
Beides the giiat number of priva- 
teers lit / ed out at the expence cf indi- 
vicuals, a conli:;ier: ble proportion of 
ſtout veſi-1s, well equippec, and man— 
ne with excellent falle rs, and expert 
commonders, were in the immediate 
5 tih- Cong rets itlelf. A certain 
arc of wwe biss Liity Loc k, was up- 


propriated to the public ; the remaig- 
der was diſtributed among the cap— 
tors. 

At land, nothing had been ntl 
to put every acccllible place in a pot 
ture of defence : batteries were erect. d 
at all the uſval and commodious land- 
ings along the coail : forts had been 
conſtructed in every lituation that re- 
quired them. he forces in the fic id, 
and in immediate readineſs for Tun, 
were exccedingly numerous, and well 
diſciplined. They amounted at the time 
of the declaration of independency, to 
upwards of fourſcore thoutand men. 

It was the general opinion of the 
European nations, that Great Britain 
notwithſtanding its van naval ſuperio— 
rity, and the regular armics it was 
about to ſend ageinſt America, would 
not be able to furmſh a fifiicieur 
firength for the variety and compli- 
cateeneſs of military operations that 
would be required. It would be ne- 
erfiary to cairy on ſeveral at the fame 
time, in order o mk a forcible im- 
pre ſlion en the Americans. Ther diſ. 
poſitions were ſuch, that if they were 
not vſſailed effectualiy in Many places 
at once, they would by protrzcting the 
war, weaty out, and Conſume the Bri⸗ 
tiſn troops merely by ſleirmiſhes, and 
partial engagements, and by baroſhng 
them 1a that multiplicity of waye, they 
would have it in their puwer to deg 
from the natute of their country, and 
tic adrantage of Agtting upon their 
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ewn grobnd. Here they wouid find 
an infinity of reſources at hand, while 
thoſe of the enemy would be extremely 
precarious," from their prodigious diſ- 
tance, and the time that would be loit 
iu ating for them. 

The great ſtrength cf the Britiſh 
armament, on the other hand, was by 
many good judges eflcemed capable of 
preducing all the cflects for which it 
was deſigned. It corflivtted of fix ſhips 
of the line, and near thirty frigates, be- 


ids other armed vellele, aud a multi- 


tude of trauſport. On board of theſe 
was an army of thirty thouſand men, 
as line tro«ps as any in Europe, ſur. 
niſhed abundantly with all manner of 
waritke neceſſaries. Such an ermy 
had 1.ever yet been ſeen in this hemi- 
ſphere ; and Great Britain alone was 
abic to ſend and ſupport lo valt a force 
to fuch a diſtance. 

It was under the command of Lord 
Howe, as admiral, and of his brother 
as General, both «fficers of eminent 
merit in their reſpective departments, 
and who pofſeſſed, in a high degree, 
the confidence and efleem of the na- 
tion, on account of their perſonal ſer- 
vices, and the character of intrepidity 
juhetent in their family, 

The Province of New York, from 
its central ſituation, was fixed upon as 
roll proper for the commencement of 
military operations. As molt parts 


ol it were acccfhivle by ſca, it was not 


dc ubt ed the peſſeſſiou of it could be 
eatily obtained. No fituation could 
be more favourable for the motions of 
wiher the fieet or the army: hollili— 
tics could be carried on with equal 
ipced and convenicuce to the troops 


employed. in them, either in ConneCti- 


cut or the Jerſcys, or in the interior 
parts of New York, The ſuhjuga- 
tion of the firll, uud open the: way 
to Meſſachutert ; of the ſecond to Penn» 
ly!vauia, and uf the third to the coun- 
try: between them and Canada, By 
thei means the communications would 
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be cut off between the north and ſouth 
Colonies, and a junction would be 
formed with the forces under the com- 
mand of General Carlton, Could 
ſuch a plan be carried into executions 
it would, in all probability, decide the 
fate of America in one fiugle cam- 
paign. : 

It was with the utmoſt chearTulneſs 
the officers and ſoldiers of the army 


that had gone from Bolton to Hal fax, 


were apyrized of their new deftination, 
They had now remained above two 
months in this cifagreeable climate, 
confined to the tranſports for want of 
quarters to accommodate them aſhore, 
and without a ſuſſieieuey of thoſe re- 
freſhments of which they ſtood fo much 
in need. 

As the ſeaſon for action had been 
long begun, General Howe grew im- 
patient of delay, and relolved to quit 
Halifax with the force he had, and 
proceeded to New York, purpoſing 
there to wait the arrival of the rein- 
forcements that were now on their 
way from England. He failed ac- 
cordingly about the middle of June, 
and at the end of the month arrived at 
Sandy Hook, a point of land that 
ſtands at the entrance into that great 
body of water, which is ſurrounded by 
New York, Staten, and Long 10:ngd, 
and is formed by the confluence of 
ſeveral rivers. 

The Americans, who had long cx- 
pected him, had fortified every plc 
that was acceſſible on the iſland wucre 
the city of New York lands. It was 
garriſuned with an amy, and provided 
with a nume 60s antillery, and every 
requilite fur a vigorous Cefence, Long 
Iſiand was alſo well guarded, aud a 
large body of troops lay cucamped at 
the molt convenient landing place, 

As the reinforcements were daily 
expected, it was judged molt prudent 
ta undertake no deſcent at either of 
theſe iſlands till they were arrived. 
Tue troops were landed at Staten — 

lan 
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and, lying oppoſite to the former, 
where many of the inhabitant: joined 
them. 

On the arrival of Lord Howe about 
the middle of July, a circular letter 
wis ſent by him to the ſeveral Gover- 
nors who had been late difpcfi.iffed of 
their authority by their reſpective 
Provinces, informing them cf the com- 
them to make as public as poffble a 

declaration accemponyingy the letter. 
Nerein he made known the powers lie 
was inveſted with by the Iegiflature of 
Great Britain, in conjunction with his 
brother, of granting general, or par- 
t eular pardons to all thoſe, vn, in the 
prefent confuſions and. diilurbances, 
mighi have departed em their allegi— 
„ nce, and were now withng to return 
to their duty; and of declaring any 
colony, town, or diltrict, to be in the 
King's peace ; by which they would 
void the penzltics they had incurred, 
It promiſed at the fame time, that the 
Jervices of tliofe who contributed to 
the re- eſtabliſlunent of public tranqui- 
lity, ſuould meet with ducconfideration, 

This letter and declaration were 
printed, by order of the Congreſs in 
all the newſpapers, with a prefatory 
advertifernent that they were thus made 
public, in order to kt the people of 
tlic United ſtates know the nature cf 
the powers with «hich the Cun.mifhon- 
ers were invelled, and the terme, with 
the expectation of which, the Bri'ith 
miuilliy had ſought to amuſe aud dif- 


arm them; that thoſe who had Gill 


r-lizd upon the jultice and moderation 
ef Bittain, might now be conviiſic, 


that they mult rut to their valour a- 


lone for the preſervation of their liber- 


ties. 

In the mea time, a letter wes ſent 
by Lord tiowe to General Weſhing— 
ton, to be delivered to him under the 
ſuperleription of George Waſhington, 
Eig. But the General refuted to te— 
ec ive it, as not being directed to him 
with the title, and in the tile ſuitable 


tu his Hation. His conduct in this in 


. 


nion he bad received, and directing 
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{lance was particularly applauded by 
Congreſs; and they ordained that in 
future none of their officers ſhould re- 
cc ive letters cr meſſages that were not 
addreficd to them according to their 
re ſpective rank. 

In order to obviate this difſiculty, 
Adjutant General Paterſon was ſent 
by Generel Howe, with a letter dited-— 
ed * George Waſhington, Xc. &c. &ec.“ 
His reception was extremely polite ; 
upon his eſking for the Cronrral he was 
immediately acmtted, ang the utual 
formality of bundioltiny Was difpenicd 
with, as a peculiar Mark of relic Et. — 
"The General recerved him in great form 
and dignity. Ihe Avjutant exprefied 
much concern in the betalf of his priu— 
cipals, on account-of the difficulties 
that bad ariſen trom the {upolcription 
of the letter; effared him of their high 
regard and ellecm for his perlonal cha— 
racter, and that they had no intention 
to underxaluc his rank. It was hoped, 
therelure, that the c caeras would re- 
move all obltructions to their mutual 
1tercourſe, 

The Gencral's anſwer was, that a 


letter, written to a perſon inveſted with 


a public character, ſhoald ſpecify it; 
others iſe it could not be diſtinguiſhed 
from a letter on private bvfinefſs : truc 
it was, the ef ceferas im lied every 
thing, but it was ro leſs true that they 
imphed any thing. He eculd not con- 
lifkeutly with bis charecter, receive any 
letter relating to pubnc aftatis, that 
ſhould be Cnichted to him without a 
deſignation of bis rank ard oftice, _ 

It was vbſerved, in the comfe of 
converſation, by the Adjutant, that 
the powers entruſted to te Commul- 
houers were very-ecxtentive ; that ty 
were ready to exert themteives to the 
utnivt, in order tou bring ahout A re» 
cowucthation ; and that ke huped the 
General would conlider this vilit as a 
firtt lep towards it. 

The General replied, that it did net 
appear that ihele powers conlitted in 
auy. more than in graming pardous; 
but America not baviog committed 
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any offence aſked for no forgivencls, 
and was only defending her unquelli- 
onable rights. 

Thus ended a conference, from 
which it became evideat, that all at 
tempts in the ſame line would prove 
in: ffectual at preſent ; and that no- 
wing ſhort of a decided ſuperiority in 
the field, would induce the Americans 
to relax of the reſolutions they had 
taken ſo unanimouſly, and with fo 
mach deliberation and ſolemnity. 

The arrival of the fle-t and army in 
the neighbourhood of New. York, had 
made no impreſſion on the Congreſs : 
they continued with the ſame inflexi- 
bility in the purſuit of the mealures 
they bad framed, ex-cuting them with 


great firmneſs, aud puniſhing with ſe- 


verity all who oppoſed them. 

Some time before the arrival of this 
armament, meaſures had been concert- 
ed for an inſurrection at New York and 
Albany, the latter place eſpecially, in 
favour of the Britiſh goverament. The 
expectations formed by the infurgents 


being effoctually ſupported by the Bri- 


tilh forces, then daily expected, indu- 
ced them to this mraſure ; but they 
were diſcovered ; ſome were executed, 
others impriſoned ; numbers who had 
fled from their houſes, were treated as 
outlaws ; and the eltates of all thoſe 
?vainſt whom proofs could be found, 
were contilcated, | 

Such altera!i ns were now taking 
place in every province as were judged 
beſt adapted to the republican ſyſtem 
chahliſned by the declaration of inde- 
pendency. They added herein with a 
boldneis and confidence, the more ſur- 
prifing, as the greater force intended 
againſt them was daily increaſing by 
arrivals from Britain. But the firm- 
ueſs of the Congreſs had inſpired them 
with univerſal emulation. It was in 
the very face of this fleet and army, 
nd while the firſt were caſting anchor 
in light of New Vork, and the ſecond 
lauding on Staten Ifland, that reſolute 


body had declared America indepen- 
dent, 

It was far in the moath of Auzut 
before the Britiſh forces could be cob 
lected. As ſoon as they were poſſeſſed 
of a ſufficient ſtrength, the command- 
ers refolved to make an attempt upon 
Long Iſlaud, which lay more open to 
attack than New York, Its ſpaciouts 
nels alyrled better ſcope to the ope- 
rations of an army, aud it would fare 
niſh plenty of proviſions. 

Preparations being made by the 
flect to cover the deſcent of the army, 
it elfe Aed a landing, unoppoſed, be- 
tween two ſmall towns, called Utrecht, 
and Graveſend, on the neareſt ſhore to 
Staten Iſlind, General Putnam lay 
encamped at a ſmall dittance with a 
numerous body, at a place called 
Buookland, on the northern ſhore, — 
His camp was on a peninſula, the 
whole breadth of which was fortiſied. 
The Eaſt River, ſeparating him from 
New York was on his left ; a marſh, 
extending to the watcr-ſidr, on his 
right ; aud behind him was the bay. 
A range of hills, covered with woods, 
ſcparated the Britiſh and Provincial 
armies. The road to the enemy lay 
through a village called Flat Buſhs 
Here began the aſcent to the hills, and 
near it was the principal paſs over 
them. 

General Putnam ordered large de- 
tachments to occupy the hills and paſſ- 
es. The center of the Brit:h army, 
compoſed of the Heſſians, took poſt at 
Flat Buſh ; the left was under General 
Grant, ncar the ſca-thore : and the 
right, conſiſling of the myjor part of 
the Britiſh troops, was under General 
Clinton and Lords Percy and Cora- 
wallis. 

Oa the twenty-fixth towards even- 
ning, General Clinton, with the van, 
of that part of the army, moved from 
Flat Buſh acroſs a large extent of 
country, and ſciged upon a paſa in the 
hulls of the utmoſt impertance, which 

had 


= 
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had been neglected by the enemy.— 
The road being thus cleared, the main 


hody, which followed cloſe under Lord 


Percy, crofſed the hills without moleſ- 
tation, and deſcended into a low and 
Ievel country, that lay oppoſite to 
General Putnam's lines 
Early iu the morning of the twenty- 
ſeventh, the engagement was begun at 
| FletiBuſh, by the Heſſiane, under Ge- 
| nera Heilter, and towards the water- 
_ file by General Grant; and a heavy 
_ firc of cannon and muſketry continued 
1 with equal vigour on both ſi des during 
| ſeveral hours. The ſaips in the mean 
while made ſeveral motions on the right 
uf the enemy, which extended towards 
| the water-ſide, and was engaged with 
Gencral Grant, in order to abſtract 
their attention from the left and rear, 
| againſt which the principal attack was 
intended, Thoſe who were engaged 
| | with the Heſſians, firſt diſcovered the 
danger they were expoſed to from the 
movements made by the Britiſh troops 
under General Clinton, aud began im- 
mediately to retreat, towards their 
camp; but they were intercepted by 
them, and forced bk into the woods, 
where they met again with the Hel- 
fans. Surrounded and overpowered 
with numbers, they had no other re- 
ſource leſt, than to break thro? them: 
this ſome were ſo fortunate as to effect; 
dut many were cut to pieces in the at- 
tempt; others eſcaped through the 
woods, where numbers alſy were killed 
or taken, 


with General Grant, was too late ap- 
priſed of the misfortune which had 
be fallen their left and centre, to pro- 
vide for their own ſaſety in due time. 
Their retreat was cut off by a budy of 
Pritiſh troops, which had occupied the 
ground on their rear, and who now fell 
upon them with great fury. Some of 
them took ſhelter in the woods; the 
greater number endeavonred to make 


their way through a warſh that lay be- 


Their right, which was engaged 


tween them and their lines; but many 
were drowaed or periſhed in the mud. 

The victory was total and complete, 
Their loſs, it has been aſſerted, a- 
mounted to between three and four 
thouſind : of which more than two 
thouſand were (hin in the battle and 
purſuit. Their behaviour did them no 
diſcredit z; while any hopes remained, 
they ſtood their ground, with c:,urage 3 
and when a retreat became nec flury, 
they ſhowed no leſs ſpirit iu their eu- 
deavours to eſſect it, 

Among thoſe Americans who fell 
on this day, a regiment from Mary- 
land was particularly 1egretted. It 
coulilted wholly of young men of the 
beſt families in that Province. Trcy 
behaved with aſtoniſhiag intrepidity, 
and were all killed or wounded. 

This was the greateſt blow the A- 
mericans had yet received "Phe cf; 
they ſuſtained in the fi-1d, though 
great, did not equal that depreſſi n of 
mind they underwent in conſequence 


of it ; and which outweighs all other _ 


calamities in a conteſt of this nature, 
What aggravated it till more, it fol- 
lowed directly the proclamation of, 
independency. By the enemies to 
their cauſe, it was repreſcnteC as a 
puniſhment ; and to the werk-minded 
it appeared as a ſiniſter omen 

They loſt, in this action, ſome of 
their belt officers and bray-{t ſoldiers, 
The body under General Putnam was 
compoled of ſclet troops; and thoſe 
who took poſſeſſion of the hills, were 
the clioĩceſt cunfitting chiefly uf mark1- 
men. Had not the pals been dilc'y 
vered, which opened the way for the 
troops to croſs the hills, and aſſail them 
in the rear, they had no dou';t of being 
able, from the advantage of their poſt» 
tion, to have maatained their ground 
ſucc eſofully 

Great valour and activity wer: diſ- 
played on this occaſion by the Britiſh 
troops. They bad lory wiſhed for mn 
opportunity of mectiug ine Provinci 

on 
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on open ground. They found it; aſſaulted before they could make & 


and it behoved them to improve it to 
their honour, They were conſcious 
it was at ſtake. Had they not been 
victorious, with the advantages they 
had ſought and obtained, their repu- 
tation would have ſuffered a flain, 


which would not have eafily been ef. 


faced. 

So impetuous was their ardour, 
that the eagerneſs of their purſuit could 
hardly be reſtrained by the orders of 
their Generals: they followed the 
enemy cloſe up to their lines, and 
would have aſſaulted them directly; 
but the certitude of carrying them 


without loſs by a regular attack pre- 


vented an indulgence of this warmth, 
which muſt undoubtedly, however 
ſucceſsful, have been attended with 
no {mall effuuon of blood. The Pro- 
vincials were ftill not leſs than tnif- 
teen thoulaud ſtrong ; and would, 
if compelled to a conflict that mult 
| have proved fo critical and decifive, 
have probably made a molt deſperate 
defence. | 

The conduct and military ſkill ex- 
hibited throughout the operations of 
this day, were highly applauded by 
alljudges, as well as the dihgence and 
exactnels, with which every command- 
ing officer acquitted himſelf in the 
execution of his reſpective orders. 

This victory was purchaſed, when 
the importance ot it is conlidered, at 
a very cheap rate. The killed and 
wounded in the Britiſh army did not 
exceed three hundred and erghteen 
of whom only fixty one were ſlain. 
Eleven hundred of the enemy were 
taken, among whom were three Ge- 
nerals, 

The Britiſh army encamped that 
very evening in front of the enemics 
lines, and the next day began to 
make preparations for a formal at- 
tack. But the Provinciale, upon ex- 
amination, appeared fo diminiſhed by 
this defeat, that their officers thought 
it „oulo be imprudent to venture a 
detence of their camp, unlels it were 


retreat, 

General Waſhington himſelf, though 
a man of a fearleſs diſpoſition, and 
not apt to deſpond in the - worſt of 
times, did not think it properto riſk a 
ſecond action, till the firit impreſſions 
of that, which was juſt terminated to 
their diſadvantage, h d ſubſi ed. He 
bad croſſed over from New York in 
the height of the engagement, but too 
late to retrieve the fortune of the day. 
He had the mortification of ſeeing 
ſome of his beſt troops ſlaughtered or 
taken, without being able to aff rd 
them any aſſiſtance. The utmott he 
could now propoſe was to fave thoſe 
that remained. He was well cons 
vinced, that an army ſo numerous, 
provided with ſuch an artillery, come 
poſed of ſuch excellent ſo diers, aud 
elated with victory, could hardly be 
withſtood at the preſent moment, 
New York required to be ſtrengthens 
ed, and no time was to be loſt in 
withdrawing to that place. Were 
the wind to permit the Britiſh ſqua - 
drou to ſtation itſelf between the camp 
and that city, all might inevitably 
be loſt : ſhould the troops on Long 
Ilaud be defeated, the remaiader of 
the Continental army might be ſo diſ- 
couraged, as to loſe all hope, and no 
longer dare to face the enemy. A re- 
treat was therefore indiſpenlible ; but 
this to was become a matter of dif- 
ficulty, from the poſition of the Bri- 
tiſh army, inveſting their works, and 
watching all the:r motions. 

In this extremity of danger, Gene- 
ral Waſkington exerted himſelf with 
that vigilance and circumſpection, 
that peculiarly charaQteriſed hin. Dur- 
ing the night of the twenty-viath 
of Augult, favoured by obſcurity, 
and in the profoundeſt fileace, he 
withdrew from his camp, and con- 
veyed his troops to the adjacent ferry 


with their baggage, and as much of 


their military (tures and artillery as 
e uld convenientiy be carried offs 
Here they embarked, and landed 
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ſafely on the oppoſite ſhore, This re- 
treat was conducted with ſo much or- 
der and ſecreey, that, it was not dil- 
covered till the next mornin, when 
the Britiſh troops took pff lion of 
the camp and artillery abandoned by 
the enemy. 

A few Jays after this evacuntion of 
Long Iſland, General Sullivan, who 
had been made a priſoner in a late ac- 
tion was ſent by Lord Howe to the 
Congreſs with a meſſage, importing, 
that though he could not contittently 
treat with that aflemably in the charac- 
er they had aſſumed, yet he would 
gladly cor fer with ſome of their mem-— 
bers in their private capacity, and would 
meet them at any place they would 
appoint. He informed them that he 
was empowered, with the General, to 


terminate the conteſt between Great. 


Britain and her Colonies in a manner 
acceptzble to both. He expreſſed an 
earneſt deſire that a ſettlement might 


take place betore the events of war 


became ſo decitive at to render it no 
longer a matter of choice for one of 
the parties to treat. Were the Con- 
greſs inclined to enter into an agree- 
ment, much might be granted tothem, 
which they bave not required. 
Should the conference e the 
probabvity of an accommutition, the 


authority cf Congreſs wou!t be aces, 
| knowJedred, in order to render the 


treaty valid and complete in every re- 
ſne ct. 

The anſçer to this meſſage was, 
that the Congreſs of the Free and In- 
6 er nent States of Aumnerica, could 
not, contiltently with the trult re poſed 
iu them, fend any of their members 
to counter with him in a private ca pa- 
city: but that, in order to evince 
how deſirous they were to rcllore 
peace and amity upon equitable condi. 
tions, they would depute a commit» 


ter of their body to learn whether he 


was authoriſed to treat with pcrions 
commitizoned by the Congreſs for that 
purpoſe, aud what propolals he had to 
oller. 


The committee appoimed for thiy 
huſineſs, confilted of Doctor Franklin, 
Mr Adams, and Mr Rutledge, who 
waited upon Lord Howe at Staten 
land, where they were rect ived and 
entertained with great civility and re- 
lpect. 

The conference was opened by 
Lord Howe's 1cquainting then, that 
though be could ut treat with them 
as a Committee of Conprels, yet he 
was authorifed to confer with any 
gentlemen of influence in the Colonies, 
on the me ns of reſtaring a good un» 
deritanding between Great Britain aud 
Ainerica. | 

Lo this the Deputies replied, that 
they could not conhder themfelves in 
any other character than that, in 
which Congreſs had placed them; but 
ſhouid however attend to any propo- 
ſit ion he might have authority tro make 
tor the purpoſe he had met ioned. 

Lord Howe then entered upon the 
ſubject of the meeting in a ({cyurle of 
ſome length. he chief prneport of 
it was to inform them + * the haste 
and earneſt deſire ofthe King and the 
miniſtry to make the Brittſh Govern: 
ment eaſy an! acceptable to them n 
every teipect. In cafe of ſubmit", 
they were aſſured that thoſe acts et 
Partiament, «which were ſo vbhnoki 11'$ 
th them, would undergo a reviial, 


Sn the inftroctions to Governors 


would be reconlidcred ; that if avy 
Juit cauſes of complaint were found 
in the acts or the iultructions, they 
might be removed. 

The Deputics made, anſwer, that a 
return to the dominstian of Great 
Britain was not now to be expected. 
They mentioned the repeated peti— 
tions of the Colonies to the King aud 
Parliament, which they complained 
had bee treated with contempt, and 
anſwered by additional injuries. It 
wes not, ſaid they till the laſt act of 
Parliament, which denounced war a- 
grinlt them, and put them out of the 
King's protection, that the Americans 
declared themiclves 1 — 
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This declaration had been called for 
by the prope dt the Colonies. in ge- 
neral. Eveyy Colony approved of :t, 
vnd they e now contidercd theimfelves 
as independent ttates, aud had ſettled, 
or vere occupied in lettling their go— 
vetumente Aaccordihyp.y. It was uot 
t:crclure in the power of the Congreſs 
to ate tor them, that tliey auld re- 
turn do their former GEpenueul [itua- 
tion. 

* There was ro douht,” continued 


then * that tuc Americans were in- 
ciined to peace, and willing to eter 
inte any treaty With Briivia, that 


wp ht le ad vantageous to both COU» 
tries, If there was the fime goud 
Gupotinon in Britain, it would be cafi- 
e tor Lad Hove, though not em- 
powered ot preſent to treat with them 
us independent Hates, to obtain freth 
powers from the Brit — Cour: for that 
purpolc, than it would be for Congreſs 


to procure them from the ſcveral Col- 


Quics, to content to ſubmeſſion.“ 

Such an explicit declaration of their 
ſentiments on the ſubject in quett: on, 
ſhowed at once, that no accommoda- 
tion was at preſent tobe «xpected, 
and put an end to the conference, 

Such was the report maile to Con- 
gr. ts by the commntte: 8 It did nyt 
appear upon the whole,” addeo they, 
that Lord Howe's commiſlion con 


teined any other authority of import», 


avce, than that of granurg pardons, 
with ſuch exceptions as the commiſliou- 
ets ſhould think proper to make, aud 
of declaring America, or any part of 
it, to he in the King's peace upon 
The rcligue of the com- 
nifſion confilted of the power of en- 
quiring into the late of America, and 
of conferring and conſulting with auy 
perfuns the commifiioners might this, x 


| tit, But upon their repteſenting the 


reſult of theſe convertations to the mi- 
nillry, theic, on a ſuppuſition g nat the 
Colomee were to ſubmit, might after 


all, or might not, at their pleaſure, 
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make any alterations in the former in= 
lIiructions to Gove: nars, or propoſe, in 
Puliameut any amendment of the acts 
compiancd of. Any expectations 
therefore, from, the effect of the powers 
lodgrd in the commiſſioners, would be 
ton unceriain or precarious to be te- 
lied upon by America, had ſhe every 
continued in her ate of dependence.? 
As the Conor is ſeemed now im- 
moveab'y determined to petſiſt. in the 
rcfo.ution of maintaining independeney 
a7 all cveuts, Lord and Gene al Howe 
in qu-lity of commiſtioners, judged i- 
necefſiry to publiſh a declaration, 
wherein, after taking notice of the Af 
ſen.bly's retuſal to accept of the rerms 
of reconcitation, uſſered to them, they 
mtormecd the people of Ame ic, that 
they were equally deſirous to confer 
* ith all Well-diſpoſed perſe 155 upon the 
means of relloring the phie tranqui— 
lity, aud cllabliſhing a j crmanent uni- 
on with any Colony, % a part of the 
Pritiſh empire. . 
Herein it was rerreſented, that it 
being che undoubted intention of the 
King and Parhame 24 to remove any 
cauſcs by which: the people of America 
might be aggriev 1, it behoved the in- 
babitants at large, ſeriouily to reflect 
upon their prelgut condition, and to 
judge for themfelves, whether it were 
more conſiſty with their honour and 
happineſs, .o offer up their hecs, as a 
lacrifice Ly the uyjult aud precarious 
Cautic in vwhuch they were chgaget, or 
to re'f,rn to their allegiance, accept 
the Iyellings of peace, and be ſecured 
10 ** enjuy ment of their liberty and 
ver properties, upon the true Pin- 


eiples of the Brniſh conttitution. 


ln the mean time, the moſt active 
and vigorous meaiures were relolved 
upon. Tue provincial forces that 
had evacuated Long Ifland, were 
now poſted at New York 3 where 
they had erected batteries on every 
ſpot that could admit of them. They 
were inceſſantly occupicd in firing 
Aaz upon 
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upon the Britiſh troops and ſhipping, 
which kept up no leſs conftant a fire 
upon them. The Eaſt River lay be- 
tween both armies. Its breath in 
this place was about twelve hundred 
yards, "The Britiſh troops were ex- 
tremely impatient to paſs it, and at- 
tack the enemy, who lay partly in 
the city of New York, and partly in 
the main laud, guarding every place, 
where they ſuſpected the royal army 
might attempt to make a deſcent. 
Ihe ſhips of war had now ſtation- 
ed themſelves in that part of the river, 
which faces the city, and were con- 
tinually engaged with the batteries on 
ſbore tt was not without much dif- 
ficulty they filenced thoſe, which had 
proved the moſt troubleſome, and 
enabled the troops to ſcize upon thoſe 
Iſlands, wh ch, though ſmall, annoy- 
ed them cor fiderably by the conti- 
nual fire of the cannon planted upon 
them, aud without the poſſi ſſivn of 
which. the operations intended -could 
not take place. This uncealing can- 
non ade laflied ſcveral days, and kept 
both parties in con tinual alarms 
The intention vs to make a def- 
cent upon the Iſland where New York 
ſtands. In order to divert the enemy's 
ai tention from the real Place of attack, 
ſeveral ſhips were dire ted to move 
up the river, to the north of the Iſle- 
bud; ot her parts were threatened 
in the ſame manner The wore to 
embarraſs the enemy, a ſmall\ Iſland 
was ſccured. facing the center of\ New 
York Iſland. \ 
Ou the 15th of September, a lage 
body of Britiſh troops embark«d)\, 
unobſerve by the Provincial army, 
and procteded to a bay three miles 
to the north, ab ve the city. As the 
enemy had not expected they would 
| Have choſen ibis place, they had not 
Prepired it tor any conſiderable re- 
h'\ance. The ſhips attacked their 
works with ſo much vigour, that they 
Were ſuon abandoned, and the troops 
ſei ©, are. 
Wheu the enemy ſaw them landed, 


: \ 

they did not chuſe to riſk a defence 
of the city, and left it inſlanth, re- 
tiring to the north of the Iſland, 
where their principal force was col- 
lected. hey loſt upon this oceafion 
a great part of their artillery, and mi- 
litary ſtcres, as well as a conſiderable 
number of priſoners. They did not, 
however, retire without fighting, 
and engaged the Britiſh troops where. 
ever they found au opportunity of 
making an advantageous ſtand, But 
it was obſerved, at the ſame time, that 
they did not act altogether ſo vigor« 
ouſly as in the late action upon Lung 
Iland, whether it might proceed from 
the loſs they had ſullained of many 
of their beſt officers and ſoldiers, or 
that it had ſomewhat diſpirited them, 

The length of the Iſland of New 
York is full fifteen miles; but the 
breadth not more than two, where 
broadeſt. This made it eaſy for the 
Britiſh forces to extend their camp 


from ſhore to ſhore. The enemy lay in 


great force oppulite to them. They 
had ſtreagthened the ground they oc» 
cupied in fuch'a manner, as to reuder 
it very difficult and danygrrous to at- 
tack them. In order to ſecure a com- 
munication, and a retreat, if neceflary, 
to the continent, they had been par- 
ticularly careful to fortify the paſſage 
called King's Bridge, by erectiag very 
conliderahle works on both ſides of the 
water, 

Their diſtance from the Britiſh en- 
campment vas not above two miles 
but the intervening ground was full of 
narrow paſſages and de files, which were 
in their poſſe on, and of ſuch a nature, 


\ as to enable a ſmall number to main- 


ain them with facility agaioſt a much 


8 "ater, 


\ *eneral Waſhington had very ju- 
dicio 'fly choſen this poſition. He 
could from thence advance or retire 
at pleafc re, without apprehending to 
be cut ofi in caſe of a defeat, as he 
was deter:vined to riſk no 'general 
engagement, and to ſend out only 
kirmiſhipg p erties. Theſe, in caſc af a 
; repulſe 
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yepulſe, could eaſily withdraw to their 
main body, which was to polted, as to 
cover their retreat, without being 
compelled to expoſe themſelves out of 
their ſtrong holds, in order to ſecme it. 
Another motive was, that he found 
it neceſſary. to give them time to re- 
coyer from the diſcouragement they 
had experienced from their late de- 
feats. Uhe ſkilfulneſs and diſcipline 
obſcrved in the Royal army they had 
found, to their colt, to be much ſupe- 
rior to their oon; and though far 
from being deficient in courage, yet 
they perceived, that the advantages 
relulting from them were ſuch as 
time and experience only would pro- 
cure. For this reaſon, their com- 
mander, without venturing any thing 
deciſive, kept them in continual exer- 
ciſe aguinſt their enemy. Skirmiſhes 
and encounters happened daily; and 
it began to be noticed by the Britiſh 
troops, that the Americans gradually 
recovered their ſpirits, and behaved 
with much more firmueſs than they 
had done lately. 

The poſſeſſion of New York was 
not attended with all the advantages 
that had been expected. It had been 
concerted by the enemy, previous to 
its falling into the hands of the Bri- 
tiſh troops, if it were not found ten 
able, to commitfit to the flames, rather 
than theſe ſhould reap any benefit 
from being poſſeſſed of it. The preci- 
pitation, with which they abandoned 


that city, preventing them at that time 


from carrying their iutent into exc- 
cution ; but a few days after, ſome 
perſons, who had been left behind for 
that purpoſe, watching the opportu- 
nity of dry weather and a high wind, 
{ct fire tothe city on the dead of night, 
by means of combuſtibles, which they 
had diſpoſed with great dexterity in 
various places, The conflagration 
was dreadtul; many parts at once 
being ſuddenly in a blaze. Notwith- 
ſtanding the ſpeed and activity with 
which the ſoldiers and failors exerted 


them (-l-es, the rapidity of the flames 
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was ſuch, that a fourth part ofthe 
city was conſumed. Several of thoſe, 
who had, it was faid, been the incen« 
daries, were, on being diſcovered, 
treated without mercy : and by the 
irritated ſeamen and ſoldiery, thrown 
inſtantly into the midſt of the fire, 

lhe ſituation of the enemy in the 
ſtrong grounds between the city aud 
King's Bridge, renderinganattackthere 
extremely hazardous, it was determin= 
ed to make ſuch movements as to com- 
pel him to abandon them. 
„* an embarkation was made of 
molt of the troops in flat bottomed 
boats, in which they were fafely con- 
veyed through a dangerous paſlage, 
called Hell Gate, and landed near the 
town of Welt Cheſter, lying on the 
continent towards Connecticut. 

Lord Percy was left with a con- 
ſiderable force for the protection of 
New York, while the fleet ſurrounded 
that iſland on every fide, and from the 
judicious poſition of the ſhips, could 
at auy time afford a ſhelter, in caſe of 
a diſaſter, or improve any ſucceſs that 
might be obtained, 

From its encampment near Weſt 
Cheſter, after having received a ſup- 
ply of men and proviſions, the army 
moved to Rouchelle, ſituated on the 
ſound, ſeparating Long Tflaud from 
the continent. 1 being joined by 
freſh reinforcements, it was determia- 
ed to intercept the communication 
between the Provincial army and Cons 
necticut, and to ſurround it in ſuch a 
mauncr, as to force it, through want 
of proviſions, to leave its ſtrong holds, 
and venture an engagement to extri- 
cate itſelf, 

The Royal army was now poſted 
in what is called the lower road from 
New York to the Northern Coloaies. 
The upper lys through an extent of 
high lands, khown by the name of 
White Plains, full of craggy wills, and 
difficult paſſes. CVhither tac army be- 
gan its march, after leaving a ſufficient 
force to ſecure the lower road and 
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the cummunication with, thoſe places, 
from whe:.ce' ſtores and nccelfarics 
were to arrive. 

General owe's motions greatly 
nlarmed the Provincials.— they per- 
erived that by remaining in the en— 
campacnt, though tro ſtrong to be 
forccd, yet they would be ftraitcucd to 
ſuth a degree, as to be compelled to 
quit it at a diſadvantage, of which he 
would not fail to make the met, to 
their great detriment, if wot their total 
ruin. Were an engagement to cuſuc, 
wuicls they proved victorious, their 
condition would be criticg in the ex- 
meme; a retreat would be next to in- 
practicable, trom the ſuperiority in 
number of the Britiſh forces, aud the 
oppofition they would mect frum the 
ſhipping. 

But excluſive cf theſe confiderations, 
fatigue, bad quarters, want of cluath- 


ing, aud of tome of the molt eſſcutial 
nceeſſaries, ſalt eſpecially had occaſi- 


oned much illneſs among the Provins 
vincials, which was further increaſed 
by a vice very predomivant among 
many of the Americans, indotence, 
and carelefſacſs,, in what related to 
their perſous, furnitme, and manner 
of feedliug : a Ceficiency the more 
lurprifing, as they chiefly originate 
from the Eagliſh, who are ingifputs 
zadly the moit cleanly people upon 
carth, and whoſe examples and man— 
ners they lad always been toad of imi- 
tating. 

The evidence and proximit y of the 
danger they were in, called up the 
whole attention of the American com- 
mauders. In a council of war ſum- 
moncd upon this occaſion, it was re- 
folved to quit their preſeat polition, 
und extend the umy into a long, but 
well ſecured line, by throwing up 
works along its front, and fortifying 
all the duntageuus poſitions they 

could feize. In this manner the Pfo— 
viacialarmy ſtretched along the pround 
oppolite to that where the Royal 
fe: ce were marching, from Valen- 
tine's Hill, near Xing's Bridge, on 


the right, to the White Plains on te 
left. Ihe Blunx, a river of conjicic te 
ablc depth, lay on their tront, but Wccw 
them and the Royal army ; and it 6 
North River covered their ror, ot 119 
great diſtance 3 the iatcrta gde e 
bytween ſecuring a piilige tor r 
heavy baggege up the country, in cafe 
ut neceſſity. 

The pofition of the . was 
ſo atvantageous, that great circun— 
ſpection was requiſite to preveit them 
from moleſting the Royal army. It 
moved forwards with groat compact 
neſs, and vigilance, and left uo o peut ng 
for the enemy to avail himſelf of. This 
did not however diſcourage them from 
puſhing ſundry detachments over ihe 
Bruix, and ſkirmiſh-s upon every tas 
vourable occation 3 but though ſfuwne- 
times ſuccelsful, they were geacrally 
worſted. Upon the approach of the 
Royal army to the White Plains, they 
were obliged at laſt to call in all their 
detachments, and to form one fngle 
encampment outhebanksofthe Bruix, 
in front of the Britiſh army on the op- 
poſite ſide of that river. 

Oa the twenty-eight day of Oc. 
tober, at break of day, the Brit:th 
troops, divided in two columns, advan- 
ced towards the Wlute Plains. The 
enemy maintained the ground in front, 
occupied by their ſeveral detached par- 
ties till near twelve o'clock, hen they 
withdrew io their main body, which 
was preparing for the more ſerious cu- 
gagement, which they forclaw mult 
now take place, 

At noo, the Britiſh army drew 
up in order of battle, and marched 
to the enemies. They were li rongly 
poſted upon an eminence, the files of 
which were protected by the Siurx. 
Orer this river there was but ove 
couvenient ford, the banks of which 
were very ſteep and rocky. Or pure 
ceiving the approach of the Gritith 
troops, they came out of their lines, 
and occupied the grounds, adjoining 


to the ford with a large force, and a 


eouliderable 
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eonfilerahle number of ſield- pieces. 

Four Britiſh regiments, with a body 
of H-fTians, aud ſome companies of 
dragoons, were {tl:cted to force this 
important paſſage. They marched 
6,wn tothe "ary croſſ:d it, and through 
a Jreadful fire of mutketry, grape- ſhot, 
and cannon, aſcended the hill, the bot- 
tom of which commences at the ford, 
in excellent order, and with great in- 
trepidity. Upon gaining the lummit 
of that emmence, they were at firſt 
bravely received Oy the enemy; hut 
their attack was conducted with ſuch 
Rendineſs and vigour, that they drove 
them from their pojts, and compelled 
them to retire towards their enticuchs 
Mmevts. * 

By this time, large diviſions of the 
Britiſh army had fol owed that which 
forced the paſſage of the Brunx. They 
made themſelves completely masters 
of the ground that had been poſſeſſed 
by the enemy, after difl»dging them 
from a variety of poſts, which they 
maintained with great * till to- 
wardgevering. 

A large diviſion of the Brieiſh. "el. 
fimm troops encamped in the night 
within cannon-ſhot of the enemy '8s-en- 
trenchments; and the whole army lay 
upon their arms, intending to attack 
the enemy's camp next morning. But 
as tion as it was light, the Davin tals 
wrre dilcgvered to have made ſuch ad- 
eitional works to the lines they had 
tirown up before, that it was judged 
too dangerous to attack tem without 
a greater ſtrength. _ Reinforgements 
being arrived, preparations were mate 
for the deſigned aſſault, but it was pre- 
rened by a rainy and tempelions night, 
that quite frultroted the arrangements 
that had been taken for that purpoſe, 

Dat whatever ſhow the Proviacials 
had made of a reſlation to land their 
ground, when they ſaw that diſpoſtions 
were making in the Britith army witch 
tdicated a vigorous attack, they 
thought it molt adviſable to withdraw. 


— They accordingly broke up their camp 


19% 
in the night of the firſt of November, 


and removed into a mountaigous coun 
try, called the Fownihip of Newca(tley 
having prewouſly ſet hre to the houſes 
in White Plains, and the neighbous» 
hood. 

What principally intimidated the A- 
mericans on this occalion was, the 
f,rmidable appearance of the batteries 
with which they ſaw their lines threats 
ned, from ſeveral heights ſurrounding 
them. They were alto no lefs appre- 
henſtive that Grnersl Howe might pot. 
lets himie'f of the hills that lay in the 
rear of the Proviacial army, by whit 
he could comand it in fuch a manner 
that a retreat would become- impratctis 
cable in caſe of a deleat. 

Neither was a formal engegement 
any part of the ſyltem formed by Ges 
neral Waſhington. o avoid it was 
the ſettled intent of all his operations, 
which tended ton more than to hare 
rals and fa igue the enemy, and ace 
cultom his own people gradually to 
fice them, that whenever it ſhould be 
abtolutely requlite to come to a pitched _ 
battle, they might be lo well trained 
and uſed to fice their enemics, that a 
reaſonable conſidence might be pleced 
in their exertions. 1 | 

In the mean time, General Howe 
fully perecived. that, notwithſtandiug 
bis repented endeavours, he could not 
bring the enemy IG an ation, und tt 
from the ſituvation of the country and 

weir ku owied ce of every pace and ſpat 
where they coul tis themilves udvan- 
tugcouſly, it would be rpolliole trocome 
pil them to eh but aon the 1G! un- 
equi] and haz urcheus terns. He theres 
fore took the wgterm; int ion of ceatinge 
a purſuit thit would only prove the 
mae mciictuil the longer iu was cone 
tinue d. aud to turn ins tte „tien tothe 
d oſſeſuug them aft! ic lets Au fait- 
ne fl-t4 they il rctatved in the neigh- 
bom hond of New York. "Pic 6:Rance 
at which they had retired, would rea» 
der the conque!t of thele placer a work 
of much 1:13 diiouty than it would 

have 
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have been, had ſuch an attempt taken 
place before the Britiſh troops had gain- 
ed a decided ſuperiority in the field. 
In order to carry this meaſure into 
execution, a body of troops advanced 
to King's Bridge, from which the A- 
mericans withdrew, without oppoſ.tion, 
into Fort Waſhington, which was im- 
mediately invelted.. This fort was ſi- 
tuated on the weſtern fide of New York 
iſſand, at a fmall diſtance from King's 
Bridge, and almoſt oppoſite to Fort 
Lee, lately erected on the other fide 
of the water, in the Province of Jcr- 
ſey. The fortifications, though in 
good order, were not ſufficiently ſtrong 
to reſiſt the weight of ſuch artillery as 
would be brought againſt it, if neceſ- 
ſary. Its chief ſtrength was in its ſitu- 
ation, and the difficulty of approaching 
it without being expoſed to a heavy 
fire from the garriſon and- the adjacent 
works and lines, that ſurrounded it on 
every fide. It was defended by three 
thouſand men, and well provided with 
* artillery, and ſcemed to threaten a 
ſtout reſiſtance. | 
The Governor, Colonel Magaw, 
being ſummoned to ſurrender, and 
baving made anſwer that he would 
defend the fort to the very laſt ext re- 
mity, it was determined to mike a 
general attack. Four diviſions of the 
vrmy were employed for this purpoſe, 
One of them compoſed of Heſſiane, 
under General Knyphauſen, moved 
forward about noon, frop King's 
Bridge; a thick wood lay he fore him, 
where the enemy was polted fo ad- 
vuntageouſiy, that it was a conlide- 
vable time before they could penetrates 
During this attack, a body of Britiſh 
light infantry advanced upon a party 
of the enemy who were poſted bebi d 
rocks aud trees, from whence they 
kept up an inceflant fire, They diſ- 
paled them, however, by climbing a 
tleed. aſcent, from whence they came 
8 enemy with ſuch impe- 
tuolity, that they were unable to 
wichſtand them, 'Lhey were followed 


and ſupported by a detachment of the 
Guards, under General Mathews, and 
another body of Britiſh troops, under 
Lord Cornwallis. In the mean time, 
another diviſion, under Lord Percy, 
carried an advanced work ; and Co. 
lonel Sterling, at the head of the forty- 
ſ:cond regiment, forced his way up a 
difficult height, which was very te- 


lolutely defended : he gained the ſum. - 


mit, where he took a conſiderable 


number of priſoners, and greatly fa. - 


cilitated Lord Percy's ſucceſs. 
Colonel Ralie, who led the right 
column of General Knyphauſen's at- 
tack forced the enemy trum their polts, 
after an obſtinate reſiſtance, puſhed 
forward to their advanced works, and 
lodged his column within one hundred 
yards of the fort, He was ſoon after 
joined by the left column, under Ge- 
neral Knyphauſen; upon which the 
garriſon ſurrendere4 priſoners of war, 
As Fort Lee lay oppolite to Fort 
Waſhington, it was neceſſary to ſecure 
it, in order to acquire the full com- 
mand of the North Kiver. To this 
intent Lord Cornwallis croſſed over 
the river to the Jerſey fide, with a 


firong body, aud marched with all ex- 


pedition towards the fort, ia order, if 
poſſible, to ſurprif-;the garriſon. Here- 
in he certainly would have ſucceeded, 
had not a countryman apprized them 
of their danger It was with much 
difficulty, aud in the utmoſt confulion 
that they effected an eſcape, leaving 
all their arviikery and warlike ſtores, 
their tents ſtauding, and all their pro- 
viſions. | 8 

Ia conſequence of theſe ſueceſſes, 


t! e Britich troops penctratcd into the 


further moll parts of both Eat and 
Welt jertey, without meeting avy 
oppoſition, the e emy carcfully as 
vu g them every uh te. They ex- 
te deu the quarters in wtuch they pro- 
poſed to winter, tor New Bruntwick, 
as far as the river Delaware, Had a 
ſ.\flicient number ot boats been at 
ſhore tor the icrrying over the Britiſh, 

toope 
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troope, it is highly probable that Phi- 


ladelphia would have fallcu ito their. 


hands, ſo great was the cunſteraation 
a mung the Americags at that period. 
But as an attempt of this kind had been 
expect-d, care had bren duly taken to 
remove them in time. g \ 
While Lord Cornwallis, and the 
df-rent parties under his command, 
- were over-runaing the Jerlcys, an ex- 
p*-iition was undertaken againſt Rhode 
Ind, under the direction of General 


Cunton, and Admiral it Peter Parker. 
Tucir ſucceſs was complete ; the Pro- 


vingials abandoned the Ifland at their 
approach. and they made themſelves 
mailers of it without loſing a man. 
By this 'meaſure, the American ſqus- 
dron, under Commodore H pktins, was 
compiled to with raw as far up the 
rwer Providence as it was practicable, 
and to continue there blocked up aad 
uſeleſs. 

The ſacceſs which had attended 
the Britiſh arms during che prefent 
campaign, began to make a ſerious 
impreſſi n upon numbers of the people 
tyroughont the continent. Notwith- 
funding the firmneſs cx preſſed by their 
leaders, many ſeemed to entertain but 
faint hopes of their heing able to con- 
tine effevally their veßſtance to 
the power of Britzrin—Such as were 
diſincliged to hoſt le me aſures, were 
not wanting to repreſent in their 
ſtrongeſt ligat, the calamitiey which 
had already been experienced in fo 
many parts of the continent, and the 
till greater miſeries they thouid en- 
dure by perſiſting in a conteſt that ap- 
peared lo unequal, 

Uhefe © repreſentations had their 
weipht with multitudes. Notwith- 
landing the violence with which the 
warm advovates of inde pendency ſup 
ported the propriety of that meaſure, 
there were many who did not ſeruple 
openly to declare, that peace and re- 
coneiliation with Great Britain would 
have deen far. more gligible 


Scutiments of this kind, though 
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combated with great force and energy 
by the contrary patty, were the more a- 
larming-to thoſe who were at the head 
of public affairs, as they daily perceive 
eda vitible declention of that ardour in 
the cauſe, for which they were con- 
tending, which had fo forcibly ammats 
e Hall clafſ-s in the lad campaign, and 
the beginning of the preſent, hey 
had promiſed themſelves a continuance 
of thts diſpoſition, Relying upon the 
{pirit that manifeſted itfelt throughout 
the Colonies, they had ventured to 
take the bold aud decifive refolution 
of d«claring America independent. 
The conkdence with which tHiey had 
actcd before, and after that meaſure, 
had (arprizcd the world, and inclined 
reflecting people to think, that they 


bad more reſources in contemplation 


than they choſe to divulge 

But when, in this depreſſion of their 
circumſtances, they ſaw none of that 
athitance apprar which they conjectur- 


ed had been expected, and in the cer- 


titude of which they imagined that fa 
many dariag mealnres had been taken; 
they began to call in doubt the pru- 
dence and foreſight of thoſe who had 
adopted them, and to be of opinion, 


that raſhneſs and intemperate councils | 


had produced them. The danger was 
lo great, the preffures of every kd 
fo heavy, that it now ſcemed, unleſs 
they had penvided friends to * ur 
them in their preſent difficultics, they 
would un1voidably fink under theme 
aud chat if having endeavoured toobtain 


them, they had failed in the att empt, 


they were guilty of a fatal precipitation , 


and overſight in the management of 
their affairs, and had acted very unwiſe- 
ly in bidding defrance to the power of 
Great Britain. 

While the campaign in the Province 
of New Vork and its adjacencies was 
carried on with ſo much yigour and 
adivity, the operations in Canada were 

no leſs ſpixited and remartahb'-. 

Aſter the expullion of wut Provins 
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cial troops from thoſe parts, and the 
reſtorat ion of peace and ſecurity to the 
government of Quebec, General Carl- 
ton turned his attention to the great 
object he had long had in view, tht 
of penetrating into the Colonies by 
way of the Lakes. 

The Provincials were now colleQ- 
ed iu great force at Crown Poiut, end 
were abſolute maſters of Lake Cham- 
plain, where Britain had not a fingle 
veſſel to oppoſe them. Had not this 
been the caſe, they would have beca 
pus ſued in their retreat, by the troops 
under General Burgoyne fo cloſcly, 
that it is probable the diſcouragement 
they were ia from the loſſes they had 
ſuſtained, and from that illneſs ſo much 
dreaded in America, the {mall pox, 
which was then fatally raging among 
them, would have given ſo decided an 
aſcendeney to the Britiſh arms, that all 
reſiſtance would have fallen before 
them : they would have reduced all 
the forts that commanded the commu- 
nication between Canada and the Cu- 
lonies, and opened an entrance iato 
theſe, that would have facilitated the 
operations of the flcets and armies of 
Great Britain in every other quarter, 

The principal point now iu view, 
was to remove thoſe obſtacles with 
all poſſible expedition, This was an 
arduous undertaking;, full of diſſicul- 
ties and impediments, and that te- 
Guired a peculiar degree of courage 
and perſeverance to ſurmount. But 
the neceſſity of accomplithing it, in 
| Fuſed uncommon animation into all 
thofe who were concerned, and pro- 
duced ſuch efforts and exertions, as 
were truly great and altoniſting. 

In order to acquire a ſuperiority 
upon the Leke, it was calculated that 
no leſs than thirty v ſlels would be re 
quired. Some of the largeit, indeed, 
came from England ; but it was nece!- 
fary to take them entirely to pieces and 
to re-conftruct them, belides the im- 
menſc labour which the carrying and 
conveying of ſuch cumberſome and 
Prodigious loads occafioned. | 

The greateſt obitructious lay in theſe 
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rapid currents of water, that run be- . 
tween Lake Champlain and the River 
St. Lawrence. Here the toil and pa- 
tience of the Britiſh ſeamen and ſoldi- 
ers were almolt incredible : they tranſl. 
ported over land, and dragged up theſe 
rapids thirty large long boats, a num- 
ber of. flat-bottomed boats of couſider- 
able burthen, a gondola of thirty tone, 
and above four hundred batteaux. , 
This flupendous undertaking was 
completed in three months. No leſs a 


*diſpatch was wanted, The importance 


of the object, and the ſhortnefs of the 
time that would be left for military o- 
perations, from the latencſs of the ſca- 
ſon, were motives that haſtened the la- 


- bour and diligence with which this ar- 


mament was equipped, to ſuchadegree, 
that the principal veſſel, carrying three 
maſts, and eightcen twelve pounders, 
was liniſhed in twenty eight days from 
the laying of her keel ; and. complete- 
ly rigged and fitted for action, The 
ſame ſpeed and eagerneſs atchieved the 
whole of this laborious and perplexing 
bufineſs in a proportionable ſpace of 
ume, 

It was intended, after ſccuring the 
navigation of the Lakes, and toking 
poſſeſſion of the fortscommandipg them, 
to puſh forward with all expeditiouſ- 
nels to Albany, where they would meet 


with ſuch accommodations as wor:ld 


enable them to winter eommodiouſly, 
In this caſe they wonid be at hand, as 
ſoon as the ſeverity of that ſeaſon was 
over, to co-operate in ſo deciſive a 
manner with the army at New York, 
as to put a ſucceſ>ful termination to 
the warearly in the ſpring : 

In the beginning of October, the 
fleet wes in readineſs, It contifled 
excluſive of the ſhip ah cady mentioned, 
of two ſtout ſchoouers, the one mount- 
ing fourteen, the other twelve fix puut- 
ders, a large flat-bottomed raceau, 
with fix-tweaty-four, and fix tw-'ve 
poundere, and a goniola with eight 
pine pounders. Twenty veſſels ot leſſ- 
er fize, called gun- hoats carried each a 


brats piece o orduauce, from nine _t0 
twenty - ur 
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| nius, in whatever ke had attempted, 


twenty-four pounders, or howitzers. 
| Several long boats were equipped iy the 
ſame manner. Beſides theſe, there 
was a great number of boats and ten- 
ders ot various ſizes, to ferve as tranſ 
ports for the troops, baggage, warlike 
flores, proviſions, and all other ap- 
purtenances of the army, that were to 
be conveyed over the Lake under the 
protection of this fleet. 

It was manned with a ſelect body of 
ſcamen, and the guns were ſerved by a 
detachment of the corps of artillery. 
Officers and ſoldiers, choſen out of 
the troops that belonged to this expe- 
dition, were appointed to the manage- 
ment of the imall arms. Thoſe who 
were preſent on this occaſion unani- 
mouſly concurred in acknowledging 
that they had never feen a completer, 
both for military and naval ſervice 

The naval force of the Provincials 
bore no proportion to the Britiſh, 
The lift amounted to no more than 
fittcen veſlels, the largeſt of which was 
a ſchooner, and mounted twelve fix 
and four pounders. Notwithſtanding 


they knew the importance of preſerv- 


ing the ſuperiority on the Lake, and 
had exerted themſelves to the utmoſt 
of their power, they had not been able 
to attain their point in any degree ade- 
quate to thepreſhagneſsot the occaſion. 
Ihe truth was, they were deficient in 
mezny requiſites for that purpoſe. Be- 
ſides the want of materials for conſtruc- 
tion, they. had not a ſufficiency of o- 
ther ſtores, and their ſca-ports were ſo 
taken up in the building of privateers 
and ſhips for the ſervice of Congrels, 
that no carpenters could be ſpared. 
They prepared themielves, how- 
erer, with the force they hed, to ei- 
counter that of Britain; and endea- 
voured to ſupply the defect of ſtrengih 
by the dexterity of their manzge- 
ment. They were commanded by 
General Arnold, lately promoted to 
this rank, on .account of his gallant 
behaviour in many inſtances, fince 
the commencement of the war. Tho” 
nut bred a ſcaman, he had extibited 
ſo many proofs of an uncommon ge- 


— 


. courage on both ſides. 
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that Congreſs did not heſitate tv truſt 
him with the important commiſſion 
of defending the Lakes againſt a 
much ſuperior power. 

On the cleventh of October, Gene» 
ral Carlton, at the head of the Bri- 
tiſh fleet, came up with the Provinci. 
al armament, It was drawn up with 
great ſkill, between an iſland and the 
main land, in order to prevent the 
Britiſh fleet from ſurrounding it. Aa 
ation now began that laſted ſome 
hours, and was maintained with equal 
The wind 
being unfavourable, prevented the 
ſrongeſt veſſels of the Britiſh fleet + 
from coming to action. The engage- 
ment was ſupported by a ſchooner of 
twelve ſix pounders, and the gun boats: 
they behaved with extraordinary firm - 
neſs, but the inequality of ſuch a com- 
bat, induced General Carlton to 
draw them off, and to order the fleet 
to be anchored in a line, that it might 
on a change of wind, be rezdy for an 
immediate attack upon the enemy. 

The Provincials had loſt in this day's 
fight, a veſſel of twelve guns, which 
was the flrongeſt they hid ; together 
with one of their belt gondolas. 
Great execution was done among 
their other veſſels by the Britiſh gun 
boats, in which the corps of artillery 
was chiefly ſtationed. | 

From the loſs that had befallen 
them, they were now fully convinced 
that they would not be able to ſtand 
an attack from the whole fleet; they 
determined therefore to make the belt 
of their way to Crown Point, where 
they ſhould ly under the ſhelter of 
the guns of that fortreſs. They took 
the advantage of the enſuing might 
accordingly, aud, favoured by dark- 
neſs, withdrew unperceived, and were 
the next morning out of ſight : but 
the Britiſh fleet purſued them with ſo 
much expedition, that after a chace 
of near two davs, they were over- 
taken upon the ſecond, and compel- 
led to come to action in their defence. 

Bbz It 
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It continued with great warmth up- 
wards of two hours. Thoſe veſſels, in 
the mean while, which were molt a- 
head, crouded fail, and ff. ed their 
eſcape : they paſſed Crown Point and 
rin for Ticonderoza, Only two 
gallies, and Gve gondolar, remained 
Wit, General Arnold. With thefe he 
made long anc intrepid ſtand ; but 
His tecond in command, General Wa- 
terburg, being taken with his veffal, 
and the others making but a foint re- 
fltoce, he determines, in order to 
þ Prevent tis people and ſhif piug from 
falling into the chemy's bauds, te run 
iY Woot aſhere, and fet theai op fire. 
He executed his intention with great 
ilfulnets. 
Thou;zh General Arnold had been 
unſucceſsful on this occaſion, the diſ- 
* parity of ltreugth duly conſideted, he 
loſt no reputation, and roſe on the 
_ eontrary in the ellimation of his Coun» 
trymen. He bad, in their opinian, 
acquitted bimfclf with no lefs abihty 
in this naval enconnter, than he had 
done at land before, One parti ular 
gained bim much appheuſe. He re- 
mained on board the veſſe!l he com- 


tl! ſhe wes on fre, to picvent tlc 


enen) from boar ding her i Ur * 


iny them, , 
This victory over the Provincial 
fl. Wos complete and Otvitiive It 
broke entirciy their goval ſorce upon 
ö the Luke, a fey ouly of their viflils 
| el: aprg to. Lake Geer, ez md the 
| parton of Crows Point, having def 
| toved whatever could 60 be n. ted 
| off, gvacuated it, end wiſharew tv 
| Tian crova. 


Alten t: king elle iou of Crown. 


1c neral Carillon had coucene 


Point, G 


er the, delign of attacking me latter. 
5 i 9 this nent partes were dctached 
to reconnoi re it, aud veflcls ap- 
proacucd ic ou the Lal. with the lawe 


manded, and kept her colouts ff, it g, 


view. But the fortifications appears 
ed fo ſtrong, the garriſon ſo numerous, 
and lo many other impediments pre— 
tented themfelves, that it was thuuz''t 
expedient to lay the degu atide, until 
the return of {pring, when be wouf 
be afſrited by the favourablenels of the 
weatler in ati enter prize, which the 
latencts of the ſeaſon, and the proba 
bility- of ns being oblttuRted by twe 
ſeverity of approaching winter, rev 
acred Extremely doubrin! aud luzere 
dots. 

Theſe ehnſide rat ions induced Cen- 
ra! Carlt n to condudt his army back 
to Canada, where they could be ita» 
tioned in convenient winter quertr's, 
aud open the next campaign in kealtn 
and vigour, the force intended for the 
operations to be theu purlacd was tg 
be Rrongly reinforced, aud great ef- 
forts made to {lfike a decifive blow, 
As the paſſige over the Lakes was 
now cleared, and no time Maul be 


lolt tn preparing for it, as — a 


in the prefent campaign, the march 
of the army would be expeditious, 


aud the impreſhon iv would make, 


rapid and fturcible. Sang vine expec- 
tions were lo enterramed that tie 
vietorions army, uudet General Hove 
would fad tuch empioyment for the 
Provincial troops, that iuftead of 
ſpartag ay tur the entre of 
thotc at Tivcouderoys, all that could 
be collected in New England, would 
be required fur the lupport of General 
Wmiogton. thus an caty 'road 
weud be opened to the royal army 
in Coneda, „ idee by a variety uf 


aivantages,” aud retarded by few dif- 


liculties; it would take the feld with 
the nft fluttering profpe&t»; and 
while the fo uthern Colonies were tat- 
ling encuch the Britith args On vie 
file, the northern would be cqualiy 
compeclicd to ſubmit ou the other, 
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Tranſactiont in the Jorſeys.—11775 


H great ſucceſs with which the 
Royal urmies cleſed this cam- 

bien, hid given them a degree of con- 
fi lence that augmemed daily, from the 
lu proſpe&t remaining to the Con- 
prefs of being alc to retreive their? af- 
las. Their army was now, through 
| F-z in hattle, the numbers made pri- 

[vncrs, and defertions, confiderably di- 
miniſhed But that which contribut- 
el to break it up «ffcQually, was the 
principle upon which it had been firlt 
ried and embodied. Phe term for 

which the men enliſted was only a 

twelvemonth, at the expiration of 
which thev were at liberty to quit the 
ſervice, This, donbtleſs, was the rea- 
dick method of procuring ſoldiers, at a 
time when, perhaps, no other expedi- 
ent was expected ever to be wanted 3. 
but now, that the conteſt was become» 

ing duily more ſerious, it was evidently 

neceſſury to form a more ſettled and 

ha eltabliſhment in the military 
ne, 

Unaccnſtomed to the ſevere reſtraint 
&f a ſoldier's Ffe, nothing but the zeal 
vith which all claſſes were animated 
fur the common defence, could have 
previiled upon them to ſubmit to the 
bir ſhips accompanying ſuch a profeſ- 
ſin Having fulfilled their agreement, 
tiey thaught it equally incumbent on 
their fell»w countrymen, to undergo 
their ſhare of this public burden, as 
w.li as themſelves. 

Herein they certainly reaſoned very 
jut'y ; but however they might be 
j"il.fied by the principles of equity, in 
rclingniſhing the ſervice, it was utterly 
incouſiſtent with all ideas of goud poli- 
cy. A rotation of military duty 


* 


might have anſwered, had they bees 
a!l cqually experienced; but where, on * 
the contrary, they were equally new to 
the buliveſs, it was repulite that ach 
as had gained ſome knowledge in it, 
ſhould perlevercinthe ſervice: eſpecially 
as thoſe whom they were to oppole in 
the fi-Id were veterans in the procefe 
lion, againſt whom every one ſhould i ow 
be ſummoned that was capable of being 
of any utility. 

The American army was now entire- 
ly diſbanded, Out of near thirty thouſ- 
and men, of which it conlifted at the 
time when General Howe landed on 
Staten Iſland, hardly three thouſand 
remained embodied. Thefe, though 
probably the beſt troops they had, were 


too inconftiderable a number to form 


any reliance upon, againſt the atte pts 
that were expected from the enemy. 
The military turn they were endued 
with, or had acquired, and their attach 
ment to the cauſe they were fig lit ing 
for, aud perhaps to the Genera) that 
commanded them, were tho motives 
that prevented them frum following the 
example of their fellow-(vldiers. But 
wh cver cauſe retained them together, 
it proved, in the ifſae, a circamſtance 
much more important and deciſive than 
could at that time have been imagin- 
ed. | 

In the mean while various diſtreſ- 
ſes were -accumulating upon the Con- 
grete, and every day ſcemed to add 
treth rea{-ns to look upon their con- 
dition as deſperate. Among other 
unfurtunate accidents, one befel them 
which was peculiarly calamitous in 
their preſent” circumſtances, General 


Lee bad, with great paius and dili- 
gence 
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gence, gathered a conſiderable number 
of men, with whom he was marching 
with all poffible ſpeed to the affiltance 
of General Waſhington, who was ex- 
petting him at the head of the P-nſyl- 
vanian militia. By the junction of their 
forces they hoped to form a body ſuf- 
ficient to guard the banks of the Dela- 
ware, hourly mennaced by the Britiſh 
troops cantoned in the neighbourhood, 
As the road held by Gencral Lee was 
at a conſiderable diſtance from ary of 
the Royal army's quarters, he thought 
himſelf fully ſecured from auy danger 
on that lide, and, of courſe, neglected 
to take thoſe preeautions which he 
would otherwiſe have done, 

I'he conſequence was that in croſſing, 
the upper part of New J-rley, from 
the North river he took up his quar- 
ters at a houſe conſiderably rem: ved 
from the main-body, where he remain- 
ed with a fuder guard. Colonel 
Harcourt happened at that time to be 
in the neighbour , with a detach- 
ment of light horfe, that had been 
ſcouring the country, to obtain in- 
formation, and to obſerve the motion 


of that body which was under the 


General's command. Whether it pro- 
ceeded frum attachment to Britain, 
or a hope of reward, a man acquaint- 
ed the Colonel with -Gentral Lee's 
ſituation, and how eaſy it would 
be to ſeize and carry it. his perſon 
without hindrance, Upon this in- 
telligence, the Colonel haſtened with 
all ſpced to the place where the Ge- 
neral lay, and took his meafures with 
fo much dexterity, that the centries 
polled about his quarters were ſecurtd 
without noile, the houſe forced open, 
and ghe General made pr:tuner. He 
was immediately mounted and hurried 
away with all pyfhble expedition, 
through a conſt !erable extent of coun- 
try, where a number of poſts, well 
guarded, lay in the way of thoſe who 
took him, but they found means to 
avoid, or to cſcape them by the ra- 


: 


tion. 


pidity of their motion, and brought 
him ſafely to New York. 

The capture of General Lee was x 
heavy loſs to the Americans, Hig 
profeſſional knowledge was great, and 
acquired by an experience accomna- 
ni-d with a perpetual ſtudy. He had 
contributed eminently to form the A. 
merican troops : he wes full of ai, 
vity and refource:, and of an uhdaunt— 
ed and enterprifing di[p-fition, Such 
an officer was noteafily to be replaced, 

This event was productive, at the 
ſame time, of diſagreeable conſcquen» 
ces in other reſpects. A regulation 
for the exchange of priſoners had 
been ſettled between General Howe 
and General Waſhington. It had 
been Ynly obſerved hitherto ; but 
there bcing no priſoner at preſent of 
equal rank with General Lee in the 
hands of the Provincials, it was pro- 
poſed to deliyer fix field officers in ex- 
change for him, as an adequate com- 
penſation for the difference of degree, 
Should this offer be refuſed, it was re- 
quired that he ſhould be treated ſuit- 
ably to his rank, until he could be 
exchanged upon a footing of perſonal 
equality. | 

he auſwer was, that Ceneral Lee 
had deſerted from the Britiſh ſervice 
and could not be conſidered as a pri- 
{oner of war. He could nyt theretore 
claim the benefit of the regulation, 
This refuſal occaſioned much alterca- 
As General Lee had in the 
beginning of theſe troubles, refigned 
his half pay as a Biitith officer, it was 
inſiſted, that he could not, in common 
equity, he etteemed a deterter ; and 
that no perfon being excepted in the 
regulation, he was eutitled to it in the 
ſtricteſt juſtice. 


The Americans expreſſed much 


reſentment at the refuſal to releaſe 
Cencral Lee. Several Britiſh othcers 


who were their priſoners, were treat- 


ed with ſeverity on that account. The 
Congrels renewed the declaration 
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they had made preciſely a twelve- 
mcnth before, by which they threat- 
enced, that whatever puniſhment 
ſhould be igflicted upon any perſons 
in the power of their eut mies, for ta- 
vouring, aiding, or abetting the cauſe 
of American liberty, ſhouid be rcta- 


| liated ia the fame kind, and the ſame 


degree, upon thoſe in their own 
power « who bad favoured the cauſe 
of their enemies They now declar- 
ed, in the ſame manner, that their fu- 
ture treatment of ſuch officers of the 
Britiſh army as fell into their bands 
ſhould in every reſpe& be regulated 
by that which Geueral Lee experi- 
enced, and that their perſons ſhould 
be anſwerable in the utmoſt extent 
for auy violence that was offered to 
him. 

This declaration of the Con- 
giels was accompanied by ſeveral 
others equally bold and relotute : by 
winch it was manifeſt, that they dau- 
gers with which they were at this 
ume environed had not depreſſed 
their courage, I'he Jolles and de- 
feats they had ſo repeatedly met with, 
had juclued many to thiak that they 
would relax of their ivflexibility, 
aud propuſe ſome terms ot pacilica- 
tion. But they who had cntertaiucd 
luch an opimun of them were Uut- 
terly decered, luſtead of betrayiug 
thc leatt mark of delpundency, their 
betravivur was full ot undauntedueſo; 
they encouraged all meu to perblt te- 
ſolutely iu the mcalures they had em- 


braced, and to admit of none that 


were not hrm and ipirited. | 
They exerted themſclves in the 
mean time with indefatigable dilt- 
geice to retrieve their loſſes, and to 
recover their army from that ltate of 
teevleneſs to which it bad been re- 
Cuced, by the neceſſity of complying 
with the requiſitions of thole people 
whole time of ſervice was expired. 
Ihe) now were furniſhed with a jult 
plea for altering their military plan 
w that particular. They had in al- 


moit an inſta at been deprivcd of their 
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army; and from this untoward cire 
cumftance, the affoirs' of the public 
were thrown into the utmoſt confuliong 
and every body was alarmed for the 
latety ot the ſtate. 

In order to obviate the fatal con» 
ſequences that might enſue from the 
continuance of ſuch aſyitem, the Con- 
grels ordered a new army to be levi- 
ed; of which theifoldiers ſhoald be 
bound by the form of their enliſtment 
to lerve three years, ur during the con- 
tinuance of the war. This army was 
to conſiſt of eighty-crght batte lions, 
furniſhed in proportionable ſhares 
by cach of the Colonies, and to be 
raiſed and ſupported at their expenee. 
Great prudence and diſcretion were 
uted upon this occalion, that no Co- 
lony fhauld have reaton to complain 
of being charged with any more than 
its due proportion, Perſons well in- 
formed of their comparative abilities, 
were employed in drawing up the 
ſcheme, by which (hey were'to carry 
this meaſure into Kecution.— Virginia 
and Maſſachuſet were each aſlefſed at 
tifteen battalions; Pennſylvania at 
twelve; North Carolina at nine; 
South Carolina at fix ; Connecticut at 
eiglit z Maryland the ſame ; New 
+1ampſhire at three; Rhode Ifland at 
two; Delaware at one; and Georgia 
the fame. Ihe two Provinces of 
New York and ſerſey, being partly 
in the enemy's poffcthon, having 
greatly ſuffered already, and bing 
liable to ſuffer ſtill further from their 
incurſions and depredations, were on 
that account highly favoured in this 
eltimate, and rated at no mort than 
four battalious each. | 

The moſt hberal encouragements 
were held out, in order 10 "induce 
people to euliſt. Twenty dollars were 
given as a bounty to every ſoldier that 
enlifed ; beſides an allotment of lands 
at the end of the war to all that ſur- 
vived, and to the families of thoſe wha 
ſhould loſe their lives in the ſer vice. 
Io this re- partition lands among 
the military, the republican * 
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weſs to prevent too much inequality, 
was remarkably vilible. The thare 
of a ſoldier was one hundred- acres ; 
that of an enſign one bundred and 
Efty ; a lievtenant two hundred ;z a 
Captain three hundred; à major four 
hundred; a licutenant-colonel four 
hundred and fifty; and the higheſt 
cf any that of a colonel, no more than 
five hundred. To thoſe who enga- 
g-d for ouly thece years, no lanus 
were aſſigned. | 

An initance- of care and foreſight 
was manifulted in the arringement of 
this butfinels, that reflected much 
eredit upon thuſe who condacted it. 


Ala order to prevent the evil effects 


of that prodigal and careleſs diſpoſi- 
tion ſo common among ſoldiers, they 
were not permitted to alienate the 
lands deſigned for them during the 
<ourſe of the war. By theſe means, 
they would not, at its conclution, find 
themſelves in a late of indigence; aud 
thoſe individuals would be diſappoiut- 
ed, who ly on the watch to make a 
profit of the thoughtleſſueſs and iudo- 
lence of other, in pecuniary matters. 

Previous to this new regulation, 
the Cungieſs had ordaineds as. an eu- 
couragement and reward of military 
ſervices, that all officers, ſoldiers, aud 
ſeamen, diſabled through weurds fe- 
ceived, in action, ſhould enjoy during 
life, half of the pay to winch their 
rank entitled them when the misfor- 
tune befel them. : 

This meaſure of diſtributing lands 
as a recompence of the military, was 
deligned as a counteraction to anv- 
ther of a ſimilar kiad on the part of 
Great Britain, Large grants of va- 
cant lands were promiſed to thoſe 
who acted with loyalty in the preſeat 
diſpute. But inſtead of producing 
any bencfit, this meaſure had amore 
power fully contributed to increxle te- 
hitance, and to augment awmolity 
than any other that had been adopi- 
ed. Conſidcriag vacaucy go mcau 
forfeiture, the Americans made no 


doubt, chat in caſe the Biitith arms 


ſhould prevail, their eſtates and pof{-f. 
lions would be contlcated, und become 
the property of the victurious party, 
and that very little moderation wood 
be ſhown, where ſuch a number of 
claimants were to be rewarded, 

Ini the mean time, the tun !3 pro- 
vided by each - Colony relpectiveiy, 
being found inadequate to the ſup» 
port of io large a force as they were 
about to raiſe, and to the vait demande 
ariſing from fo expentive a war, the 
Congrels addrefled themiclves to tue 
ptiblic for a loan of hve millions of 
dollars, at the rate of tour per cut, 
interett, forthe retmburkcment of which 
the United States becanc {: curity 

During the Proſecution ot theſe 
mealures, the {ituation'ot the Ameri. 
cans was becoming daily mc cri 
cal. The Britiſh troops were at ins 
time over-runding the J-rleys 2 they 
were malters of all tic: country in 
the neighbuurhood of Piuladelpiiay 
and occupicd all the places of any 
contequence on the Delaware, inen 
was the only boundary betwecn chem 
and that city. 

In this extremity, the Congreſs 
thought it neccſiry to appca to the 
inhabitants of the continent, in order 
to remind them of the coy ayements 
they had entered into for their mut a 
deteace, and to furmon them torch 
for the protection of the tate ww its 
preſent dauger. , 

They repreſented to them the im- 
mediate neceiſitv of concurring wil 
{pced and unanimity in the meaſures 
planned for the common tatety, They 
recanitulated the grievances they had 
tuffered, the contempt: wah wht 
they had been treated, ans the many 
other complaints to often allecged by 
the people of America. No aiterna- 
tive remained but a maaly reſiltauce, - 
or a ſpiritleſs ubm hien. Nothing 
but an uicone tional furrcnder would 
ſatisfy the pri of their enemies. It 
had been, to avoid 


evil, chat Ceugreis uad reehired 


ſo enormous at 
o 


tho 
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the Declaration of Independeney, 
which alone could place them on a 
proper footing to withſtand their e- 
nemics, and to procure them, in caſe 
of need, the aſſiſtance of friends. 
Their cauſe had profpered in a man- 
ner that had even outgone their ex- 
pectations. The enemy had been 
foiled in a variety of attemps, from 
which they had entertained no doubt 
of ſucceſs, and had dearly paid for 
the advantages they had lately gain- 
ed. But theſe had little folidity, and 
would not laſt, when once the Ame- 
ricans had reunited their now ſcatter- 
ed forces. Theſe, however, had not 
yielded to the foe; their diſperſion 
was occaſioned merely from the ſhort- 
nis of the term of enliſtment, and the 
punctuality with which the ſoldiers 
had been diſcharged at its expication. 
This was the cnly cauſe of the diſtreſs 


to which the public was now reduced; 


which, however, would ſpeedily be 
remedied by the arrangements that 
were to take place in future. "Theſe 
would effeually prevent a repetition 
of the difficulties under which they 
now were labouring. They aſſured 
them, at the, ſame time, that foreign 
ſtates had already rendered them eſ- 
ſential ſervices, and had given them 
the moſt poſitive aſſurances of further 


aid. With fuch a proſpect of aii 


tance on the one hand, and ot the mi- 


ſeries they wouldbe ſubjected to, ifthe 


enemy was not reſiſted on the other, 
they would be ſhamefully wanting to 


themſelves, if they did not combine 


their whole ſtrength for the protection 
of ſo many valuable objects now at 
ſtake. : 

Such was the ſubſtance of the re- 
preſentation made by the Congreſs to 
the people of America. It produced 
accordingly the deſired effects. They 
unanimouftly' determined to exert 
themſelves to the utmoſt in this ſea- 
ſon of univerſal danger, and to ſend 
whatever reinforcements could be 
raiſed, to join thoſe forces that lay in 
the vicinity of Philadelphia, The 
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protection of that rich and important 
city, now became the principal object 
of attention; and it was reſolved to 
leave nothing untried, to prevent i; 
from falling into the poſſeſſion of tha, 
Britiſh troops» * 


Excluſive of the natural dread — f Ke 


being expoſed to tile mercy of a vie- 
torious enemy, the Americans were 
at this juncture particularly appre- 
henſive of the Heſſians, and the other 
Germans in the pay of Great Britain. 
Ofrall the meaſures that had been 
taken againſt them, that of hiring 
foreigners to invade their country, 
had given them the higheſt offence. 
Britiſh ſoldiers, though acting in the 
capacity of foes, ſtill retained the 
fezlings of countrymen, and would 
not ſhed their blood without ſome 
compunction. They were born and 
bred in a country noted for humanity 
and the conſtitution of which incul- 
cated mildneſs. But the Heſſians 
were of a ferocious diſpoſition : edu- 
cated under a deſpotic government, 
they knew no rights but thoſe of force. 
Their manners were haughty and 
violent; they carried deſtruction, 
wherever they were malters, plunder» 
ing all before them without diſtinRion, 
and committing the molt barbarous 


ravages. 


They had, it was ſaid, been told, 


before their departurefrom Germany, 


that they wereto be put in poſſeſſion of 
the lands of thoſe whom they con- 
quered ; and they were full of this ex- 
peRation at their arrival. But upon 
diſcovering their miſtake, they re- 
ſolved however to make themſelves 
amends by appropriating whatever 


they could lay their hands upon. In 


this manner they carried on a fierce 
and predatory war; ſparing nothing 
that came in their way, and behaving 
with a rapaciouſneſs and inſolence 
that rendered them deſervedly objects 
of execration. 

Such was the picture which the A- 
mericans drew of the Heſſians. But 
they not only deteſted, they diſpiſed 
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them equally, as baſe mercenaries, 
ready to commit murder, and to 
flaughter a people, with v hem they 
/ could have no pretence to quarrel, in 


-_ - @dedience to a ſovereign, who, like 
them, was influenced by no motive 


but that of pay. 

The conduct of the Heſſians was 
extremely offenſive to the Britith 
commanders; but they were too 
powerful a body to refrain by com- 
pulſion, as they compoſed almoit 
one half of the army. Notwithitand 
ing the prudence and ſteadineſs with 
which General Howe conducted him- 
ſelf upon this emergency, it was not 
poſſible to reſtrain their exceſſes, nor 
even to prevent them trom ſpreading 
among the Britiſh troops, in a degree 
to which they would not have cer- 
tainly been carried, had they not had 
ſuch examples for a plea. 

The depredations of the Heſſians 


grew at laſt, it was ſaid, ſo enormous 


that the ſpoils they were loaded with 
became an abſolute incumbrance to 
them ; and a frequent impediment 
in the diſcharge of their military du- 
ries. 

The deſolation of the Jerſeys was 
one of the conſequences of this ſpirit 
of rapine. The Americans who ad- 
hered to Britain, attributed. to it the 
ſubſequent decline of the Britiſh cauſe 
in thoſe and other parts. As the de- 
vaſtation was extended indiſcriminate- 
Iy to friend and foe, it equally exaſ- 
perated both parties; it confirmed 
the enmity of the one, and raiſed up 
a new enmity in the other; and it 
injured the Britilli intereit in all the 
Colonies. 

But, unhappily, the miſchicf was 
not confined to America. The ac- 
counts which were ſent to Europe by 
the enemies of Britain, repreſented 
the behaviour of its troops in fo ſcan- 
dalous a light, as could not ſail to af- 
fe@ the character of the Britiſh nation. 
Doubtleſs thefe accounts were exagge- 
rated; but they were not the leſs in- 


ſiſted upon by thoſe to whom they 


were addreſſed; who, being the na- 


tural enemies of this country, would 
of courſe enconrage every report in- 
jurious to its reputation. 'The French, 
who from the commencement of the 
conteſt, were the ſecret abettors of 
the Americans, openly countenanced 
all their accuſations, and propagate 

them every where, in order to preju- 
dice a people, againſt whom they were 


preparing to at avowedly an holtile . 


part, alter having long acted an in- 
ſidious one. 

In the mean time, the approach of 
winter began to alarm the Ameri- 
cans for the ſafety of Congreſs. As 
the Britiſh troops lay cantoned on the 
banks of the Delaware waiting the op- 
portunity of a froſt, to croſs it without 
oppoſition, it was judged adviſable 
for them to remove to Baltimore in 
Maryland, which lay at a conſidera- 
ble diſtance, 


By their departure the city was' 


thrown into the utmoſt confuſion. 
The awe which their preſence in- 
ſpired, reſtrained that 'party which, 
though inimical to Britain, had op- 
poſed the declaration of independency. 
As it found itſelf unable, while alone, 
to reſiſt the torrent of that ſuperiority 
which ſupported the power of Con- 
greſs, it now united with that party 
which was well affected to the cauſe 
of Britain. 

The retreat of the Congreſs, the 
diſſentions prevailing in the American 
metropoliz, the ſucceſſes of the Bri- 
tiſh arms, and the danger they now 
threatened on every fide, began to 
operate powerfully upon many -in- 
dividuals. The impreſſion made 
upon ſome was ſuch, that they left 


Philadelphia, and came over to the 


Britiſh quarters, to claim the bene- 
fits of ſubmiſſion. 
Thoſe who remained in that city, 
were ſo reſolute in oppoſing the mea- 
ſures of Congreſs, that they forcibly 
prevented it from being put into a poi- 
ture of deſence, a> it had been order - 
ed. General Waſhington upon infor- 
nation 
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mation of theſe diſturbances, was 
obliged to detach a confiderable part 
of his ſmall forge, in order to quell 

it. 
But though he ſucceeded in ſup- 
preſſing his opponents within, he was 
fill in hourly apprehentions from the 
formidable enemy that threatened 
from without, and that was now ſta- 
tioned in fuch a manner, as indicated 
a fixed deſign to force a paiſage into 
Philadelphia, the moment the ſroſt 
was ſet in. 

In expectation of that opportunity, 
the Britiſh troops were placed in can- 
tonments, extending from Brunſwick 
on the Rariton, to the Delaware. 
They occupied a chain of towns and 
villages through the heart of the Jer- 
ſeys ; and had ſtretched their quarters 
along the latter river, into ſeveral 
places bordering upon Philadelphia. 

Notwithitanding the ſeverity of 
the ſeaſon, General Waſhington de- 
termined to make ſome attempt on 
thoſe quarters of the Britiſh army 
that lay neareſt to that city, in hope 
of diſlodging and conſtraining them to 
remove to a leſs alarming ſtation. 
A body of Heſſians lay at | Sano ; 
another at Bordentown, ſome miles 
lower ; anda third was poſted at 
Burlington: and theſe three towns 
were on the Delaware, the laſt with- 
in twenty miles of Philadelphia. 
Their late ſucceſſes had inſpired them 
with a preſumption, and confidence 
in their military ſuperiority, and a 
contempt of the Americans, that was 
by no means juſtifiable. They for- 
got the many cauſes that had con- 
tributed to the defeats of theſe ; and 
were too ready to aſcribe them entire- 
ly to their own valour. In conſe- 


quence of this idea, they looked upon 

them as a people quite broken and 

conquered, from whom they- bad 

nothing henceforth to apprehend, and 

whom they might treat asthey thought 

proper, without any danger of reta- 
dion. 
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Full of theſe notions, they laid a- 
ſide all carefulneſs and vigilance. 
They became inattentive to the mo» - 
tions of the Americans; and were 
wholly taken up with thoſe licentious 
courſes that had rendered them ſo 
odious, It was ip a great meaſure 
owing to the hatred that was borne 
them on theſe accounts, that ſo much 
alacrity was ſhewn in concurring with 
the project that was forming againſt 
them. Private animoſity was no leſs 
powerful on this occation than public 
ſpirit 

General Waſhington availed him- 
ſelf of this diſpoſition, to execute the 
plan he had in view, which was to tur- 
prize them in their quarters, while 
they lay ata diſtance from each other, 
This was the only method remaining 
to attack them with any hope ot tuc 
cels ; as when united, their force was 
ſuch, as to overwhelm the tmall num 
bers to which he was now reduced. 
Shouid he delay this attempt, they 
would undoubtedly colle& their whole 


ſtrength, the moment they found the 


Delaware was ſuthciently frozen to 
afford them a paſſage. As this was 
daily expected, the intended attempt 
admitted of no proctaſt nation. At 
all events it would prove ot ſervice, 
by obliging them to withdraw to more 
diſtant quarters, when they found 
themſelves uniate from the moleſta- 
tion of the enemy in thoſe which they 
occupied : this would give time for 
the ſaccours that were haltening, 
from various quarters, to join him, 
to compole a ſtrength, which might 
enable him effectually to protect Phi- 
ladelphia, and the Provnice of Pen 
n{ylvania, from the incurſion that was 
projected againſt them. 

A conliderable proportion of the 
force which General Waſhington had 
under his command at this time, con- 
ſiſted of men drafted from the mili- 
tia of Pennfylvania and Virginia * 
though new levies, they were expert 
in their exerciſe, and good markſmen. 
When incorporated with thute who 
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the precinfits of Trenton. 


had remained with him, on the A- 
merican army's late diſhanding, and 
who were the belt troops hehad, they 
would, it was reaſonably expected, 
become ſhortly no contemptible ſol- 
diers themſelves, and fully ſupply the 
place of thoſe who had left him. They 
had a powerful motive to ſtimulate 
them to exert therfſelves ; the certain- 
ty, that were the enemy to penetrate 
into the country, they would thew it no 
more favour than they had done to 
thoſe of which they hadtakenpoſſetlion. 
General Waſhington having aſſem- 
bled as confiderable a force as le 
could collect in the vicinity, and as 
the expeditiouſneſs with which he 
muſt act would permit, divided it in- 
to three bodies; they were each to 
arrive at the place of appointment on 
the evening of the twenty fifth of 
December. The firſt was to croſs 
the Delaware at Trenton ferry, a 
little below the town ; the ſecond 
ſomewhat lower than Bordentown ; 
the third diviſion he commanded in 
perſon, accompanied by Generals 
Sullivan and Green. It conſiſted of 
near three thouſand of the beſt men 
in the American ſervice ; he had al- 
Io a train of twenty field pieces. He 
marched at the head of his diviſion 
to a ferry ſome miles above Trenton, 
with an intent to paſs it at midnight; 


-which would enable him to arrive at 


Trenton by break of day, and ſarprize 
the enemy before they could make 
ready to receive him. But he was ſo 
retarded by the difficulty of breaking 
the ice, for the paſſage of the boats, 
that it was four in the morning before 


he could land his party on the oppolite 


ſhore; add when this had been effected, 
a heavy ſtorm of ſnow and hail render- 
ed the roads ſo ſli ppery, that it was 
paſt eight o'clock before they reached 
e Ge- 
neral had upon landing, ordered a 
diviſion of his men to take the lower 


road on the water ſide, while he pro- 


ceeded with the other on the upper 


read; the more effeftual!y.toſurround 


% 
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aud cut off che retreat of the enemy. 
Notwithſtanding the retardments 
they met with, and that it was now 
broad day, the enemy did not diſ- 
cover them, till one of his detached 
poſts was attacked by the General's 
diviſion, and the out-guards on the 
lower ſide of the town were attacked 
by the other. Aſſajled in this unex- 
peed manner, Colonel Ralle, who 
was the commanding officer at Tren- 
ton, made every effort that could be 
expected from a veteran of great ex- 
perience and bravery. He tormed 
his own regiment with the utmoit 
celerity, and advanced at the head of 
it to ſupport the party that had been 
firſt attacked ; but it was now flying 
in ſuch confuſion, that it threw his re- 
giment into diſorder, and obliged it to 
retire into the town. They were 
rallied, and brought again to charge 
the enemy by Colonel Ralle ; but on 
his receiving a mortal wound, he 
was compeled to quit the command, 
and his troops, diſpirited by this ac- 
cident, were broken after a ſhort re- 
filtance, and their artillery ſeized. 
They were at laſt completely fur- 
rounded ; and after making a fruit 
leſs endeavour to retreat, they were 
compelled to ſurrender. | 
The number of flain upon this occa- 
ſion was not conſiderable on either 
fide ; but that of priſoners was near 
a thouſand. None eſcaped but fuch 
as lay at a diſtance from the ſcene of 
action, in places further down the Ri- 
ver. Had the two other diviſions of 
General Waſhington's little army been 
able to croſs the Delaware, as pro- 
poſed, the whole corps ſtationed at 
Trenton, mult unavoidably have fal. 
len into his hands ; but the ice had 
rendered the river impaſſable. 
In conſequence of not being joined 
by theſe two diviſions, he repaſſed the 
Delaware. His own was too weak 


to maintain its ground againſt the 


foree that would infallibly march 
out againſt him, on receiving intelh- 
gene of what had happened. A large 

| body 
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body of the enemylay in the neighbour- 
hood of Trenton, and might in a few 
hours be aſſembled. 

His return to Philadelphia, with 
ſach a confiderable number of pri- 
ſoners, was a circumſtance the more 

pleaſing, as it was totally unexpected. 
| To ſurprize a body of veterans, and 
to defeat them in their own quarters, 
was an action that no people durſt 
hope to ſee executed, by troops ſo 
much inferior to them in military diſ- 
cipline and experience. Such as were 
religiouſly inclined, attributed this 
ſucceſs to the interpolition of Pro- 
vidence ; which bad purpoſely ſuf- 
fered America to be reduced to the 
loweſt ebbof diſtreſs, in order toteach 
them not torely ſo much upon their 
own ſtrength, as on that of an all-rul- 
ing power. 'Thoſe ,on the other hand, 
who chooſe to account for events from 
natural cauſes, aſcribed this ſurpriſing 
of the Heſſians to the ſupineneſs of 
their conduct, in neglecting to keep a 
proper look out, and in holding their 
enemy in too much contempt, to ima- 
gine that they would have the bold- 
neſs to conceive, and the ability to 
execute ſo hazardous an undertaking. 
n The ſucceſs of this expedition, 
may be conſidered as one ot the molt 
tavourable circumſtances that befel 
the Americans in the whole courſe 
ot the war. It happened at a time, 
when nothing leſs could have ſup- 
ported the leaſt hope of their being 
able to extricate themſelves from their 
embartaſſments. Neither they, nor 
their enemies imagined they could 
hold out many months ; and multi- 
tudes mere now preparing to make 
the belt conditions they could with 
the conqueror. 

The capture of theſe foreign mer- 
cenaries, who had done them ſo much 
miſchief, and of whom they had ſtood 
ſo much in dread, gave a new turn 
to their diſpoſition. It removed at 
once all the fears they were in for 
their favourite city: it taught them, 
chat they had leis to appreliend from 
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theſe ſtrangers, than from the Britiſh 
troops, over whom their only ſuperi- 
ority was in the exerciſe of rapine. 
None of theſe had yet ſuffered them- 
ſelves to be furprized in ſo carglets 
and unſoldierlike a manner. 

Such were the ideas and reflect ions 
of the Americans upon this occur- 
rence. The report of it was ſoon ſpread 
with the utmoſt care and diligence 
throughout the coutinent, in order to 
animate the people, and recall them 
fromtheirlate depreſſion. It produced 
inſtantaneous effects in the parts ad - 
jacent to Philadelphia, Numbers of 


the molt reſolute and able bodied men 


in Pennſylvania, joined their country- 
men who were already with General 
Wallüngton; and they all behaved 
with particular bravery in the labori- 
ous operations that took place dur- 
ing the enſuing winter, 

Nor were the contiguous Pro- 
vinces deficient in their aſſiſtance up- 
on this emergency. The criticalneis 
of it was obvious to all the Provinci- 
al Aſſemblies, and they neglected 
nothing that could tend to ſo necet- 
ſary a ſervice as that in which their 
General was ſo deeply engaged. 
Thoſe Provinces from which be 
derived the moſt effectual aid, were 
thoſe of Virginia and Maryland : the 
firſt ſupplied him with a good body 
of riflemen ; the ſecond, wich ſome 
reginientsRompoſed of the belt men 
that could be drafted from the regi- 
ments on their eſtabliſhment. 

Ihe alarm and concern occaſioned 
at New York by this affair, was cqual 
to the ſurprize and indignation which 
was felt by the commander in chiet, 
The chain of cantonments had been 
ſo diſpoſed that nothing but an un- 
pardonable negligence, could have 
EX any of them to be inſulted by 
the ene ny with impunity. The ad- 
vanced poſts, eſpecially, were ſoltrong 
and the communication between them 
ſo quick and eaſy, that the efforts of a 
broken and {catgered enemy could 
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poſſibly have made any impreſſion 
upon them, had they exerted the leaſt 
vigtlance. 

This unfortunate affair was attend- 
ed by further conſequences, that prov- 
ed very detrimental to the intereſt of 
Britain in America : it much dimi- 
niſhed, if it did not entirely remove, 
the terror wit! which the Provincials 
had hitherto beheld the Heſſians; an- 
what was, perhaps, no leſs prejudicial, 
it abated the eſteem which the Britiſh 
troops had conceived for them, and 


leſſened the confidence with which 


they had been relied upon before. 
The Americans began now to re- 
vive on every fide. Reinforcements 
came to General Waſhington from 
various parts, and he again found 
himſelf at the head of an army. He 
now repaſſed the Delaware, and took 
up his quarters at Trenton. Lord 
Cornwallis, who was purpoſing to re- 
turn to England, was, upon this intel- 
ligence, obliged to haſten back to 
the Jerſeys; and General Grant 
moved with all ſpeed from Brunſwick 
toPrincetown ! with all the troops 
that were (ſtationed in thoſe parts. 
The Americans were ſtrongly poſt- 
ed at Trenton Creek, the bridge in 
their front, with other paſſes well. de- 
tended with cannon. Lord Corn- 
wallis advanced upon them with all 
expeditiouſneſs, intending: to attack 
them before they had completed their 
works. Several cirmiltes enſued, 
followed by a very ſevere cannonade 


on both ſides ; but the polt had been 


ſo ſtrengthened, that notwithſtanding 
a very ſpirited attack, it could not be 
carried, | 

Darkneſs put an end to the engage- 
ment, which was intended to be re- 
newed the next morning. But Ge- 
neral Waſhington, whole intention it 
was to decline it, reſolved; in the 
mean time, to make a ſecond trial, in 
the nature of that wherein he had ſo 
well ſucceeded at Trenton. 

A Britiſh brigade was flationed at 


- Aaivenbend, a ton ſituated halt way 


between Trenton and Princetown, 
where Colonel Mawhood lay With 


«the ſeventeenth, fortieth, aud fifty- 


fifth regiments. He had halted here 
in his mach from Brunſwick, and 
was to ſet out early the next morning, 
This body of men General Waſhing- 
ton propoſed to come npon by ſur- 
prize, while at a diſtance from relief, 
hoping to capture them in the fame 
manner as he had done the Hellians 
at Trenton. | 

To this intent it was neceſſary that 
he ſhould deceive thoſe who were en- 
camped oppoſite to him, by ſeeming 
to remain in his own camp. The fires 


were kept up, parties left to go the - 


rounds, and a detachment teit to 
guard the bridge and the paſſes. —- 
With the remainder he decamped in 
the profoundeſt ſilence, during the 
dead of the night ; and taking a large 
circuit, to avoid the brigade at 
Maidenhead, he fell in next morning 
with Colonel Mawhood, who had be- 
gun his march at break of day, and 
was advancing on the road to Maiden- 
head. The hazineſs of the weather, 
and the unevenneſs of the ground, 
prevented the Colonel from diſcover- 
ing the numbers of the enewy. Their 
van firſt attacked him, but this was 
eaſily repulſed ; and he continued 
his march, not expecting farther mo- 
leſtation. : 

But General Waſhington having 
arranged his force fo as to aſſail him 
on both ſides, he was again furiouſly 
attacked, and ſhortly ſurrounded. 
He found, by the repeated diſcharges 
that were made where the fifty-fitth 
regiment was following him, that it 
was in the ſame ſituation, 

On the clearing up of the fog, he 
perceived the great ſuperiority of the 
force that encountered him, and that 
he was cut off from the other regi 
ments.—Nothing could extricate him 
byt the moſt deſperate efforts; they 
were made accordingly : the regi 
ment charged the enemy with their 

bay onets, 
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baycnets, and by dint of the moſt ex- 
traordinary valour, forced their way 
through them. and marched forwards 
to Maidenhead. 

The fity-fifth regiment behaved 
with, no leſs reſolution : finding it im- 
practicable to join che ſeventcenth 
regiment with Colonel Mawhood, 
they retired in excellent order; and 
notwithltanding the violence with 
which they were attacked, they made 

004 rheir retreat to Brunſwick. 

Tae fortieth regiment, which had 
not begun its march when the two 
others were attacked, determined to 
fight its way back in the ſame man- 
ner as the fifty-fifth. It was aflailed 
by the Americans with great impe- 


tuoſity, and its fate remained ſome 


time undecided; but it was equally 
ſucceſsful with the two others, and 
ſand means to retire with ſafety, and 
even with ſmaller loſs. | 

Ta theſe three ſeparate engage- 
ments, the Britiſh troops behaved 
with an intrepidity and a coolneſs of 
diſcipline, which excited the admira- 
tion, and even the praiſe of the Am 
ricans. Happening ſo cloſe upon the 
affair of the Heſliqns at Trenton, it 
occalioned compariſons between their 
behaviour and that of the Britiſh 
troops, that were very unfavourable 
to the former. There was no occaſi- 
on, the Americans ſaid, of going to 
Germany in ſearch of ſotdiers, at fo 
enormous a price: experience ſhow- 
ed thut much better were to be found 
at home. 


From this period, the Americans 


conſidered the Heſſians as much leſs 
formidable than the Britiſh troops, 
and always expreſſed leſs apprehen- 
fions when any military operation 
was committed to them. 
preſented them as a heavy and tardy 
people, not deficient in courage and 
military patience and diſcipline, but 
wanting in diligence, and activity: 
they ſtood their ground, but their 
motions were of a nature that would 
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rather prevent a defeat, than gain a 
victory, 

Whether theſe repreſentations were 
well or ill founded, cereain it is, that 
an antipathy, mixed with contempt, 
prevailed among the Americans with 
reſpe@ of the Heflians : it laſted the 
whole war, and is not forgotten at 
this day. b 

Notwithſtanding the American Ge- 
neral miſcarried in his original deſigu, 
yet the ſpirit with which it had been 
attempted, and the bravery diſplayel 
in the late conflicts by the American 
troops, did both him and them great 
honour. The diiculty of mantain- 
ing polts ſo far in the eneray's conn- 
try, obliged the Royal army to re- 
tire from the banks of the Delaware, 
and to move towards Brunſwick, in 
order to prevent it, with the troops 
and magazines lodged there, fro 
falling into the power of the enemy. 
Lord Cornwallis made ſeveral mo- 
tions to draw them to an engagemert 
but General Waſhington did not chuſe 
ta commit the advantages he had 
gain to the chance of a battle, 
which might in one day deprive him 
of what it had coſt him many to ol- 
tam. 

But while he declined an engage 
ment, he was not the leſs active in re 
covering what had been loſt in the 
Jerſeys. Dividing his army into de- 
tachments, that could be re-united in 
a few hour's notice, he ſpread them, 
as it were, over the Province. As 
they met with every ſupport and a(- , 
ſiſtance which a people, irritated to 
the higheſt degree againſt a retreating; 
enemy could afford to their delive- 
rers, they quickly repoſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of all the poſts of importance 
in the interior parts of the country, 
and at laſt extended themſclves to 
the very ſhores in ſight of Staten 
Iſland. Here they poſted themſelves 
ſo advantageouſly, and fortified every 
place they had retakgn fo ſtrongly, 
that conſidering the ſeverity of the 

ſeaſon 
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ſ-aſon, and the conſequent difficulty 
of the ſervice, it became impracti- 
cable to diſlodge them at the preſent. 
The only places that remained in the 
voſſeſſion of the Britiſh army in the 
whole Province of Jerſey, were Am- 


mouth of the Rariton, and Brunſwick 
a little way higher on the fame river. 
What prevented the enemy from 
ſeizing; them, as he. had done the 
reſt, was that they were open to 
tae ſhipping, and at hand to be im- 
mediately and effectually ſupported 
ty the great force that lay at new 
erk. 1 

The ſuddenneſs of this recovery of 

the American affairs from a Rate of 
jo much diſtreſs, to ſuch unlcoked 
for proſperity, was a matter of utter 
afoniſhment to all the world. In 
Pritain it was preſumed that the war 
was partly atan and, and that a few 
Cnithing ſtrokes world terminate the 
bufineſs in the courſe of the next cam- 
paign. It was therefore with equal 
grief and aſtoniſhment they were in- 
formed that General Washington had 
extricated himſelt from the difficul- 
tics which it was firmly believed, 
te conid not poſſibly ſurmount; that 
by Lis activity and dexirous manage- 
ment, he had compelled the Britith 
troops to withdraw from. the neigh- 
hauthood of Philadelphia, and to 
evacuate the Province of Jerſey ; that 
he was in ſome reſpects become maſ- 
ter of the field ; and was agam at the 
Head of a ſormidable baly of men, 
with which he made continual incur- 
Fons into the country round the Bri- 
ih ont quarters, and that theſe were 
fo ſtraitned, that they were obliged 
to be perpetually on their guard to 
prevent ſurpriſe. 

Now it was, that people began to 
diſmiſs thoſe ſanguine expectations of 
a ſpeedy reduction of America, which 
had been fo predominant during the 

talt campaign, The ſucceſſes that 
Had attend it had appeared fo 
brilliant, and the termination ol it ſo 


boy, ſituated on a neck of land at the 
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promiſing, that they had flatteged 
themſelves with the completeſt iſſue 
to the plan of conqueſt that had been 
adopted, and expreifed much regret 
at it> not having been proſecuted 
ſooner. "The diffoiution of the Ame- 
rican army was looked upon as an 
infallible proof that the Colonies 
were already weary of the conteſt, 
and defirous of giving it over. AC 
cribing it to other cauſes than the 
true one, they were perſuaded that a 
deficiency of finances, and a general 
deſpondency had occaſioned it; and 
that little or no reſiſtance would 
henceforward be made. The warmth 
with which people had cheriſhed 
theſe ideas, was not greater than the 
danp with which they were ſtruct, 


when they found how wrongty their 


notions had been founded. 
Nor were the European nations 
leſs ſurpriſed at this unexpected in- 
telligence trom America, They bad 
in a manner given up the hopes they 
had formed in favour of the Colonilts, 
The maritime ſtrength of Britain, 
the courage and ſuperior diſcipline of 
her troops, the aititanceof auxiliaries, 
deemed as brave a people as any in 
Germany, and whoſe chief proſeſſion 
is that of war, and above all the pro- 
digious reſources of the Britith go- 
vernment ; all theſe were motives 
that inclhned multitudes to think that 
the Colonies would not be able to 
ſtand a long conteſt, Others, indeed, 
relying on the accounts given ci 
the internal ſituation of the coun- 
try, had conceived another opinion. 
They conjectured, that the many ob- 
ſtructions formed by the hand of Na- 
ture to military operations in Ame- 
rica, would, themſelves, retard the 
progreſs of the Britiſh arms and com 
bat effectually for the Americans 
But che tranſactions of the laſt campaign? 
had ſtaggered them, and they t0 
began to coincide with the genera: 
perſuaſion, that America mult at lan 
ſubmit to Britain. 
Though their wiſhes continued 26 
ſtrong 


irony and fervent as ever on the fide 
of America, yet their hopes were be- 
come very faiat, when the news of 
the ſudden” fucceſs of General Waſh- 
ington arrived in Eucope. No intelli- 
gevce could be more welcome : they 
received it as if they had been as 
deeply concerned, and were to be as 
much bcucficed by it as. the Amert- 
cans themlelves. It revived the droop- 
ing ſpirits of oll the numerous enemir's 
to Britain. Zuch as had duubted of 
the abilities of the Colonies to reſid 
her, now embraced the contrary be- 
licf ; and ſuch. as had imagined from 
the natural impediments which would 
ariſe, that a ſul jugation of them was 
iin practicable, were contirmel in their 
ſentiments. All apprehenſions vaniſh- 
ed on account of America, and ſhe 
was unanimouſly pronounced to be 
out of all danger with reſpe& to Bri- 
tata, 

he name of General Waſhington 
now became famous over all Europe. 
The difficult ics l. e had ſtruggled witch, 
the ſpirit and abilities be Pad mani- 
feſted, his perſeverance in the midſt of 
ſo many diſcouragements, his patience 
under the moſt aſſlicting preſſures, his 
vigilance in watching for opportunitics 
to overcome them, b 75040 in im- 
preving them to the olt, all theſe 
were motives to place him in a molt 
ſplendid and reſpectable ligt. He 
was every where cxtolled as the a- 
viour of his country, and as an hunour 
to the whole world where he was born, 
America was compared to Rome, 
when driven to the laſt extremities by 
the victorious arms of Hannibal; and 
the appellation of Fabius, who reſcued 
her from deſtruction, was now univer- 
ſally applied to General Walhington, 

In this gengral enthuſiaſm of the 
European nations in the cauſe of A. 
merica, it was however allowed that 
no diſgrace had befallen the armics of 
Britain, They had behaved upon 
every occaſion with an intrepidity that 
was acknowledged even by their ene- 
mies. But it was evident that che local 
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diſadvantages againſt them were fo 
many, that no gencralſhip or valour 
could counteract them: | he irregu- 
larity of the land, inter ſected by ſuch 
variety of- bars and impediments to, 
military operations, formed as it were, 
a perperual chain of. ramparts againit 
all attacks: the means of defence. 
were ſupplied by nature, and were too 
numerous and powerfut to be overs. 
come by the exertions of art. 

| bus circumſtanced, though neithet 
ſkill nor bravery were wanting on the 
part ofthe Britiſh commanders and 
troops, flill they were exerciſed in vain 
upon a country that fpped, as it were 
through their hands, the moment they 
moved trom one part of it, in order. 
to ſecure another, Jt was experimen- 
tally found, that none but armies of the 
would 
ſuffice for ſuch a ſyitem of huſlilities, as 
were indiſpeuſibly neceſſary ta make a 
{uccelsfu; impreſſion upon America. 
But had Britain been able to raiſe and 
trouſport ſuch armies to America, 
they mult hive beer famiſhed ſor want 
of ſubſiſtence. It was with the utmoſt 
difficulty that proviſions were procured 
fyr the Britiſh forces alkcady there, 
and it would not be poſſible to ſupport 
a larger number. The fertility ot the 
country was a reſource, as the iuha- 
bitanits were maſters of all its produce 
tions and uted all manner of care aud 
indultry to withhold tl.cm from, or to 
reuder them „f no ſeryice to their age 
greſſors. This was au obſtacle which 
no allurements of gaiu could ſurmount. 
They had been tried, but the hatred 
and animoſity of the natives hau fruſtrate 
ed them, and bad cut off cvery hope 
of ſucceeding by ſuch methods. Thie 
of force were the only that remained 3 
but the blood that was ſhed to make 
them eff:etual, was a price that tog 
frequently exceeded their valuc. Suck 
were the allegations of numbers. 

The Americans, it was ſaid, p ſſoſſ- 
ed the genius and capacity ut the 
European nations from which they 
were deſcended, together with the 
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teraper and diſpoſition of the original 
natives of the continent which they 
inhabited.. From the firſt they deriv- 
ed the ſtrength of mind, vivacity of 
action, and the promptitude to learn 
and improve, which gave the Europc- 
ans ſo decided a ſuperiority over all 
other people: from the ſecond, they 
acquired that patience and fortitude 


which ſo peculiarly characteriſe the 


American Indians. From theſe mixed 
qualities, firmneſs in their reſolutions, 
and a perſeverance in their undertak- 
ings, that rendered them a dangerous 
foe to encounter, to whatever {traits 
they might be reduced. 

Oppreſſed in this inceſſant manner by 


every imaginable difſi-ulty, the differ- 


ence of a climate, wheiein the wea- 
ther is ſubje& to ſuch extremities of 
change, a country full of internal ob- 
ſtructious, and a people inflexibly bent 
to reſiſt them to the laſt, and abound- 
ing in means to haraſs and perplex 
them in every ſhape, it was often ſaid, 
the utmoſt that could be expected from 
the Britiſh troops in ſuch a fituation, 
would be to bchave like men of cou- 
rage, and to preſerve their honour. 
The manner of cerrying on the war 
was perfectly ſuited to the character 
of the Americans; full of acuteneſs 
aud circumipection, and fertile in con- 
trivances and {tratagems, Hence eve- 
ry polt that was tenable, was fortified 
in the moſt judicious manner, and de- 
fended with equal obſtinacy. Inſtead 
of regular engagements, tor which the 
enemy might have time to prepare, 


ſudden encounters were fought, where- 


in, if they obtained no other advantage, 
they were ſure of walt ing the ſtrength 
of the enemy, who muſt be recruited 
from an immenſe diftance, while their 
loſs would be ſupplied without delay, 
Depending upon furpriſals, they were 
indefatigable in exploring and making 
the belt uſe of opportunities to that 


intent ; this, of courſe, fatigued the 


attention of their antagoniſts, and 
kept them ia continual. alarms. 

Repreſentations of this kind took 
place equally abroad and at home, 
Here, indeed, the warmth of thoſe 


who had avowecly diſapproved of an- 


American Mar, became notorious, 
They now inſiſted upon the rectitude 
of the many arguments they had al- 
ledged againſt it ; all which, they now 
ſaid, were verified by the fairelt ex- 
perience. They admoniſhed thoſe 
who were at the head of affairs, to de- 
fiſt from an enterpriſe, from which it 


had fo often been predicted, and facts 


now made” it evident, that no ſuc- 
ceſs could reaſonably be expected. 
The calamities with which it had been 
accompanied were great, but they were 
nothing to thoſe that would follow 
it thoſe who begun, till obſtinately 
prrſiſted in ſue} ruinous meaſures. 
Before a trial of them had been made, 
they had juſtly beer: pronounced hazard - 
ons in the extreme ; but now that their 
fatality was unqueſtionable, it would 
be unpardonable in men who pretend 
to have the public welfare at hcart, to 
purſue them any longer. 
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Articl-s of Confederacy between the United Colonies Indiant ro- 
pulſed by the Americans. —Winter Campaign in the Terſeys. 


1776. 


URING the operationsthat were 


carried on by the Britiſh army, 


General Howe, and the American 
army under General Waſhington, the 
Congreſs reſolved to put the laſt 
band to that ſyſtem of confederacy, 
upon which the Colonies had cltabliſh- 
ed their union, 

Articles of confederat ion had been 
entered into the preceding year; but 
they were temporary and conditional; 
aud (till ſuppoſed a reconcihation might 
take place between Great Britain and 
her Colonies. | 

But row that a determination had 
been fulemnly embraced to renounce 
all dependance upon Great Britain, 
and to erc& the Colonies into Free 
and Sovereign States, it became neceſ- 


ſary to frame a ſettled and permanent 


form of union among them, abſtracted 
from all ideas of any political con- 
nection with the parent ſlate, that 
ſhould imply ſubordination. 

To this intent, znother ſet of ar- 
ticles was drawn up by a committee 
to the Congreſs, appointed for that 
purpoſe. They underwent a long diſ- 
cuſhion, and were weighed, line after 
live, by the Congreſs itſelf, and were 
at length approved and re ſolved upon 
by all the delegates, who ſigned them 
in a ſolemn manner on the fourth of 
Oatuber. 

In the former articles they called 
themſclves the United Colonies ; but 
in the preſeat they took the title of 
the United States of America. 

They contrafted by the preſent 
conſtitution, a —_— of 
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union and. friendſhip for their com- 
mon defence for the maintenance of 
their liberties, and for their general 
and mutual advantage ; obligiag them- 
ſelves to aſſiſt cach other agaioſt any 
violence that miglit threaten all or 
any of them, and to repel in com- 
mon all the attacks that might be 
levelled againſt all, or any of them, 
on uccount of religion, ſovereignty, 
commerce, or under any other pretext 
whatcrer, 

Kach fate reſerved to itſelf alone 
the c xelufive right of regulating its iu- 
ternal goverument, and of framing 
laws in all matters that were not in- 
cluded in the articles of the preſent 
confederation, which could nut any 
way be prejudictal to it. 

No fate in, particular, was either 
to ſend or to receive embaſſhes, enter 
into negociations, contract cugage» 
ments, form alliances, or conclude 
treaties with any king, prince, or 
power what ſocver, without the conſent 
of the United States aſſeubled in Ge- 
ncral Congreſs, 

No perſon inveſted with any poſt 
whatever, under the authority of the 
United States, or of any of them, 
whether he had appointments belongs 
ivg to his employment, or whether it 
ſhould be a commiſſion purely con- 
fidential, was allowed to accept of any 
preſems, gratuities, emoluments, vor 
avy vuffices, or titles of any kind hat- 
ever, irom any kings, princes, or for- 
eign powers. 

Neither the General Aſſembly nor 
the United States, nor «wy fiir in 

pattucular, 
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particular, was to confer any title of 
nobility. 

The itates were not to form alliances 
or confederatzons, nor conclu le any 
private treaty among then Ic ves, witli- 
out the conſcut ot tlie United States 
aſlembled in General Covugrels, and 
without the intent and duration of 
that private convention being cxactly 
ſpeciſied in the conſent, 

No ſtate was to lay on any impoſt, 
or eſtabliſh any duties whatever, the 
eſſe ct of which might alter directly or 
indirectly the clauſes of the treaties 
that might hereafter be concluded by 
the Aſſembly of the United States, 
with any kings, princes, or powers. 

No ſtate, in particular, was to keep 
any ſhips of war above the vumber 
. judped neceſſiry by the Aſſembly of 
the United States, for the defence of 
that ſtate and its commerce ; and none 
of the fates were to keep on foot, in 
time of peace, any troops above the 
number determined by the Aſſem- 
bly of the United States, to guard 
the ſtrong places or forts neceſſary for 
the defence of that flate. But each 
ſlate was always to keep up a well diſ- 
'Eiplined miittia, fufftciently armed 
and equipped, an was carefully to 
procure, and krep m conflant rea- 
dineſs in the public magazines, a 
ſufficient number of field pieces, and 
teuts, with a proper quantity of am- 
munition and implements of war, 

When any of che ſtates raiſed troops 
for the common defence, all the of- 
ficers of the rank of Colonel, and un— 
der, were to be appointed by the legiſ- 
lative body ofthe ſtate where the troups 


vere raiſcd, or in fuch manner as 


that flare ſhould judge proper to re- 
gulate the non:inatiovs z and when any 
vacancy happened in theſe pots, it 
was to be filled up b that ſtate. 

All the expences of war, and all 
other Ci{buiſrments to be made for 


the common detence of the general 
weal, and that were ordered by the 
Aſſembly of che Uuitcd States, were 


to be paid out of the funds of a com- 
mon trealtiry. 

That common treaſury was to be 
formed by the contrubuticn of each 
of the fiates, in proportion to the 
number of inhabitants, of every age, 
ſex, or quality, except the Ind an,, 
exempt from taxes in each flate; 
und in order to fix the quota of the 
contribution, every three years the in- 
habitants were to be numbered; in 
which enumeration the number of 
white people was to be fent to the 
Aſſembly of the United States. 

The taxes appropriated to pay this 
quota, were to be raiſed and levied in 
the extent cf each ftate, by the au- 
thority and order of its legiſlative 
body, within the time fxed by the 
Afembly of the United States. 

Each of the ſtates wis to ſubmit to 
the decilion of the Aſſembly of the 
United States,inall matters or quellions 
reſerved to that Aſſembly by the 
preſent act of confederation. 

No (tate was to engage in war, 
without the conſent of the United 
States aſſembled in Congreſs, except 
in caſe of aQual invaſion of ſome 
enemy, or from a certain knowledge 
of a relolution'taken by ſome Indian 
nation, to attack them ; and in that 
caſc only, in which the danger was 
too urgent to allow them time to con- 
ſult the other ſtates, 

No particular flate was to give any 
commiſſion to veſſels, or other ſhips of 
war, nor any letters of marque or re- 
priſal, till after a declaration of war, 
made by the aſſembly of the United 
States; and in that caſc they were to 
be granted ouly againſt the kingdom 
or power againſt which war ſhould 
have been declared 3; and they vere to 
couform, reſpecting theſe objeRs, to 
the regulation made by the Aﬀems» 
bly of the United States. 

In order to watch over the generel 
intereſt of the United States, and direct 
the gencral _ a cei tain unmber of 

dclegates 
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&-!coates was to be nominated every ycar, 
according to the form ſettled by the le- 
piflative Hoy of each late, who were 
to lit at Philadelphiag until the General 
Aflembly of the United States ſhould 
older otherwiſe ;"and the firſt Monday 
in November of each year, was to be 
the time lixed for the meet ing. 

Lach of their flates was to preſerve 
the right and power 10 recal, at any 
time whatever of the year, their De- 
legates, or auy one of them, and to 
lend others in the room of them for 
the remainder of the year; and each 
of the ſtates was to maintain their De- 
legutes during the time of the General 
Aſſembly, and allo during the time 
they were members of the council of 
liate. : 

Each ſtate was to have a vote for 
the deciſion of queſtions iu the Gene- 
ral A ſſembly. 

't he General Aſſembly of the Unit- 
ed States was, alone aud excluſively, 
to have the right and power to decide 
of peace and war; to eſtablith rules 
for judgiog in all caſcs, the law- 
ſulneſs of the prizes taken by fea or 
land; and to determine the manner in 
which the prizes taken by the land 
or fea forces in the ſervice of the 
Uuited States, ſhould be divided or 
employed ; to grant letters of marque 
or repriſal in time of peace; to ap- 
point tribunals to take coguizance of 


piracies, and other capital crimes com- 


mitted on the high ſeas; to eftallith 
tribunals to receive appeals, and judge 
finally in all caſes of prizes; to 
ſ-nd and receive ambaſſadors; to ne- 
gotiate and conclude treaties aud alli. 
ances ; to decide all Gdiſſerences ac- 
tually ſubſilling, and that might arite 
bereafter between any of the ſtates, 
about limits, juriſdiction, or any other 
cauſe u hat ſot ver; to coin money, and 
fix its value and ſtandard; to fix the 
weights aud meaſnres throughout the 
whole extent of the United States; 
to regulate commerce, and treat of ail 
«2%oirs, with the Indians wiv were not 
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members of any of the ſlates; to ef- 
tabliſh and regulaie the polts from 
one tate to another, thruughout the 
whole exteut of the United States; 
and receive, on the letters aud packets 
ſent by polt, the neceſſary tax to de- 
fray tlie xpence of that cabliſhment, 
to appoint the general offi-ers of the 
land forces in the ſervice of the Uuited 
States; to give comm-ſioners to the 
other officers appointed by each Rate, 
to appoint all the cfficers ot marine in 
the ſervice of the United States; to 
ſrame all the ordinances necefſary for 
the goverument aud diſcipline ot the 
lard and ſca forces, and direct their 
operations. 

Ihe General Aſſembly of the Unite 
ed States, to be authoriſed to appoint 
a council of {tate and ſuch commnrees 
and civil oſücers as they ſhall judge 
neceſſary for guiding and diſpatching 
the general aflairs uuder their authort- 
ty, while they tewain ſitting; and after 
their ſcparaiion, under the authority 
of the counc'] of fate. 

hey were to chuſe for preſident 
one of their members; and for ſeere- 
tary, the perſon whom they ſhould 
jadge fir for that place; and they 
were to adljourn at what time of the 
Year, and to what place in the United 
States they wight think proper, 

hey w:re to have the right and 
power to determine and fix the ſums 
neccifary to be raiſed, and the Gil- 
burſements neceſſaty to he mace ; to 
burrow money, and create bills on the 
credit of the United States; to build 
aud to fit out fleets; 10 determine 
the number of troops to be raifed : or 
kept in pay; und to reqwre of cach 
of the (lates, in order to compouic 
the army, a quota proportioned to 
the number of its white inhabitants 
theſe reguilitions of the General Af- 
ferubly, were to be binding; and in 
conſequence, the lepiflitive body of 
ca: {tate was to nominate the par- 


ticular officers, lexy the men, arm and 
equip them properly; and thoſe of- 
3 ſicers 
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ſicers and ſoldiers thus armed and 
equipped, were to proceed to the place, 
and within the time fixed by the Gene- 
ral Aſſembly. 

But if che General Aſſembly, from 
ſome particular circumſtances, ſhould 
think proper to exempt one or ſeveral 
of the ſtates from raiſing troops, or to 
demand of them leſs than their 
quota ; or ſhould, on the contra y, 
judge it convenient that one, or ſcve- 
ral others, mould raife more than their 
contingent, the qumber extraordinary 
demanded was to be raiſed, provided 
with oficers, armed and equipped. in 
the ſame manner as the contingent, 
unlets the legiſlative body of that or 
of thaſe ſtates to whom the requilition 
ſhould have been made, ſhould deem 
it dangerous for themſelves to be 
Eratacd of that number extraordinary 
in which caſe they were to furuiſh no 
more than what they might think 
compatible with their ſafety, 

The General Aſſembly was never 
to engage in any war, nor grant let- 
ters of marque or reprifal in time of 
peace, vor contract any treatics of al- 
liance, or other conveniencics, except 
to make peace, nor coin money, or 
regulite its value, nor determine or 
fix the ſums neceſſary to be raiſed, 
or the diſburſements neceſſary to be 
made for the defence or adv.intage of 
the United States, or of any of them, 
nor create bills, or borrow money on 
the credit of the United States, nor 
diſpoſe of any ſums of money, nor re- 
{olve on the nuucher of the ſhips of 
war to be bu'lt, or purchaſed, nor on 
the number of troops to be taiſed for 
the land or ſca fervice, but byzthe unite 
ed conſent of Nine of the States: and 
no queſtion on any point whatſoever 
except for adjuurning from any one 
day to another, ſhall be decided but 
by a m:j rity of the United States, 

No Delegate to be choſea for more 
than three years ont of ſix. 

No perſon mveited with any em- 
ploy ment whatf(gever, iu the extent of 


the United States, and received by 
virtue of that employment, either by 
himſelf, or by the hands of any other 
for him, any ſalaries, wages, or ema« 
luments whatever, could be choſen a 
Delegate. 

The General A ſſembly was to pub- 
liſh every month, a journal of their 
ſetſions, except what relate to treaties, 
alliances, or military operations, when 


it appeared to them that theſe matters 


ought to be kept ſecret. "The op'n'- 
ons pro and con. of the Delegates of 
euch ate, were to be entered in the 
j urnal as often a8 any one of the 
D.legates fhould require it; and a 
copy of the journal was to be delivers 
ed to the Delegates of each ftate, on 
their demand, or even to any one of 
the Delegates of each ſtate at his pa- 
ticular requilition, except of the parts 
above mentioned, to be carited to the 
legilative body of his reſpective ſtate. 

The council of ſtate was to be con- 
poſed of one Delegate of cach of the 
ttates, nominated annually by the 
other Delegates of his reſpecti ve Rate, 
and ſhould theſe electors dilagree, De- 
legates ſhould be nominated by the 
General Aſſembly. 

he council of ſtate was to be au- 
thoriſed to receive and open all the 
letters addreſſed to the United àtates, 
and anſwer them; but was not to con- 
tract any engagement binding to the 
United States, they were to correſ- 
pond with the legiſtative body of each 
ſtate, and wich all perſons emplyed 
under the authority of the United 
States, or of any cf the particular 


legiſlative bodies; they were to addreſs 


tiemlelyes to theſe legit} :itive bodies, 
or to the oſſicers to whom cach late 
ſuall have intruſted the executive power 
lor aid and aſſiſtance of every kind, as 
occoſtion (hill require; they were to 
give inſtructions to the generals, aud 
direct the military oper tions by lau! 
or oy ſca; but without making any 
alteration in the objects or expeditions 
determiaed by the General Alſembly, 

No uuleſs 


- unleſs a change of circumſtances in- 
terveningy arid coming to their knows- 
ledge, fince the breaking up vf the 
Aflembly, ſhould render a change of 
meaſures indiſpenſibly neceſſary ; they 
were to be careful of the defence 
and preſervation of the fortteſſas and 
ſortiled polts ; to procure information 
of tue ſit uat ion and defigns of the en- 
emy ; to put into execution the plens 
2nd meaſnres relolved upon by the Ge- 
neral AflcmoSly, by virtue of the 

owers with which they were invelt- 
ed by the preſent couſederatiou; they 
were to dtaw upon the treaſures for 
the ſums, the deitination of which had 
been ſettled by the General Affembly, 
and for the payment of the contracts 
which they might have made by vir- 
tue of the powers yranted to them; 
they were to intpect and reprove, or 
eren to ſuſpend all vihcers, civil or mi- 
lcary, ting under the authority of the 
United States. Iu caſe of death or 
luſpenſion of any officer, whote nomi- 
nation belonged to the General As- 
ſembly, they might replace him by 
what perſon they ſhould think proper 
until the next Aſſembly; they might 
publiſh and diſperſe authentic accougits 
of the military operations; they might 
convene the General Aſfembly tor a 
nearer term th:n that to which they 
had adjourned when they ſeparated, if 
any important and unexpected event 
ſhould require it for the welfare of the 
United States, or of any of them ; 
they were to prepare the matters to he 
lubmitted to the inſpection of the Ge- 
neral Aſſembly, and lay before them, 
at the next ſitting, all the letters or 
advices by thera received, and to ren- 
de an exact account of all that they 
Lad done in the interim; they were 
to take for their ſecretary a perſon tit 
for that employment, who, before he 
entered on his function, ſhould take 
an oath of ſecrecy and fidelity: the 
pretence of ſeven members of the 
council was to empower them to act. 
ln caſe of the death of one of their 
members, the council was to give no- 
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tice of it to the colleagues ofthie deceaſ- 
ed, that they might chuſe one of them- 
ſcives to replace him in the council, 
until the holding of the next Generel 
Mectiag ; and in cafe there ſhould be 
but one of his collcagves living, the 
ſame notice ſhould be given to him, 
that he mi; ht come and take his ſeat 
until the next ſitting. | 

In cafe that Canada ſhould be will 
ing to accede to the preſent confedera- 
tion, and come into all the meaſures 
of the United States, it was to be 
admitted 1ato the union, end partict- 
pate in all its benefits 3 but no other 
Colony was to be admitted, without 
the conſent of nine of the ſtates. 

The above articles were to be pro- 
poſed to the legiſlative bodies of all 
the United States to be examined by 
them and approved cf, they were to 
authoriſe their Delegates to ratify 
them in the General Aflembly after 
which all the articles which conſtitute 
the preſent confederacy, were to he in- 
violably oblerved by all the United 
States, and the union to be eltabliſhed 
for ever, 

No alteration was to be made here- 
after in any of theſe articles, unleſs 
that alteration ſhould be previoufly 
determined upon in the General Als 
lembly, and confirmed atterwards by 
the legiſlative bodies of cach of ihe 
United States. ; 

Such was the tenor of the famous 
Treaty of Confederation and perpetual 
Union between the Tairtcen Colonics. 
It followed at the diſtance of three 
months preciſely, the no leſs cel brat- 
ed declaration of Independency ; and 
like that, it was agree d upon dt A 
time when their fate was yet in ſul- 
penſe, It may even be ſaid, that 
this latter determination was adopted 
at a ſtill more dangerous crifis than the 
preceding. 'l heir armies bad been 
repeatedly defeated, and were retreat» 


ing every where before the enemy. 


So much re{oulution and conſtancy wag 


an obj cet of uo ſmall ſurprize in Eu- 
rope. 
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rope. 
behaviour to that of the ancient Ro- 
mans, when almoſt vanquiſh d by Pyr- 
rhus, and who iu the mid!t of rhe te- 
verell defeats and loſſes, never fub mitr- 
ed to deſpondency, and Gill continued 
to bid him drhiance, 

It was not only with Britiſh troops 
and their Furopean auxtharies the 
Congreſs had now to contend ; à do- 
meſtic enemy had been excited to in- 
vade the territories of the Colouies, 
in a part which was confidercd as the 
lea t deferhible. | 

The Britiſh agents among the In- 
dians, had long exerted their endea- 
vours to hriug them into the conteſt, 
as aliics to Britain, Tarough the vi- 
gilance and ad hieſs of thoſe who had 
been employed by the Congicls to 
prevent ſach a meature from tacing 
place, it had been repeate ly deteat- 
ed, and a plan of amity between the 
Indian nation and the Colonitts had 
been ſettled, upon terms equally ac- 
ceptable to both. But notwithiitand- 
ing theſe ſucceſſive failures, the zcal 
and activity of the Britiſh agents did 
nut abate. They were experiment- 
ally Sequaiuted with the ficklene(s of 
theſe people and with the readireſs 
ta concur in any cnterprize from 
whence profit was to ariſe, By dint 
of ſeaſosable preſents, and by hold- 
ing out to them the proſpect of the 
immenſe booty that would fall into 
their poſſ.ſhon, they induced them to 
take up arms in the cauſe of Britain. 

In order to encourage them by the 
probability of ſucceſs, they laid before 

hem the ſcheme of action that was to 

be purſued upon this occation. 
con{xerable force was to be {eut to 
Welt Florida, which was to march 
through the country of the Greeks, 
Chickeſaws, and Cherokees.tStrength- 
ened yy the warriors ot thoſe nations 
this force was to fail upon Virginia 
and the Carolinus, and thus diltract 
the attention of the Coloniſts, while 
the Britiſh armaments were invaging 
the ſea coults. 


Their favourers compared their 


But the Indians were not the only 
ſupport relied upon in this undertaking, 
It was to be forwarded by the co cope. 
ration of others, in whom a fli!! 
greater dependence might be places, 
Circular letters were diſtributed a. 
mong the well- affected to the Britify 
government in the back fertlement+, 
acquainting them withibke pre parationy 
that were making agwull the Colo. 
nics, and exhorting them to ſccond a 
defrggn that feemed to promiſe the 
ſureſt frcceſs, The other inhabitants 
in general were ſummoned to join the 
adberents to Britain, with promiſes of 
the kindeſt treatment in caſe of their 
compliance; but waruiag them at the 
ſame time, of the certaia and inevit. 
able miſeries they would ſuffer, in 
caſe of 4 refuſal, Vhey were requir. 
ed to repair to the place where the 
royal ſtandard was to be erected, to. 
gether with their horſes, their cattle, 
and as large a ſtock of provition as 
they could colle& ; for all which they 
ſhould be generouſly paid. In the 
mean time, a ſubſcription to a paper 
declariug their allegiance, demande!, 
that it might be known who were the 
friends or the enemirs to Britain, 

Thoſe who conducted this bufineſe, 
did it ſo effeQually, that an extefiſive 
ſuſurrection followed in conſcquence 
of it, among the Indians. Won by 
the plauſibility of a plan that offered 
them ſuch great 
ealtly forgot the engagements they 
had formed with the Calonies, aud eu- 
tered heartily into a couf:deracy a- 
gainſt them. Even theirancient friends, 
the Six Nations, ſwerved from their 
tizelity on this ovccaſton ; and nun- 
bers of them were induced, by the 
hopes of plunder, to join their cac- 
mies. 

Inis Indian inſurrection commen-— 
ced among the Greeks, a fierce ard 
r-paztious people, whoſe hoſtilities 


were accompanied with thuſe dread» 
ful preparations of tarbarity, that ren- 
der an Indian war fo terrible to all 


that are expoſed to its confrquences. 
<0 


advantages, they 
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Jn expeRtation of being powerfully 
ſeconded, they proceeded with great 
violence sud impetuolity in their in- 
curhons; but finding themlelees un- 
lupported, aud knowing that if they 
were left alone, they would g ekly be 
orerpowered, they held a conſultation, 


wherein id was agreed among their 


Chiefs, to deſid, and to apply for peace 
to thoſe whom they had offended. It was 
fortunate ſor the Congreſs,” that this 
tribe had begun hoſtilities before they 
were joined by the others, and had for 
that reaſon deſerted them: this al- 
ſembly wifely difl-mbled the injury, 
and quickly concluded a ttcaty of 
ace with them. 

Their neighbours, the Clictokees, 
having completed their preparations, 
ſent a meſſage to inform them, that 
they were marching apaioſt the enemy, 
and expected their afiiftzace : but the 
Creeks returned them for anſwer, that 
they bad buried the hatchet ſo deep, 
that it could not be found. The Che- 
rokees, however, proceeded without 
them and invaded the back ſettlements 
in a variety of places, ſpreadiug maſ- 
ſacre aud d-ſolation every where. 

This barbarous incurſion was not 
of long duration. he Colonies of 
Virginia and Carolina aſſembling a 
large body of militia, baſled with all 
. ſpeed to the relief of their country- 
men. They attacked the Indians with 
great bravery, and defeated them in 
every encounter with prodigious ſſaugh- 
ter. They drove them ont of all the 
from ier ſettlements, and purſued them 
into their own, country : where they de- 
lioyed all their inhabitants and boraed 
all their fields of corn aud other provi- 
ſivos, The ruin and devaſtation was 
ſuch, that the Cherokee nation was in 
a manner exterminated ; what remain- 
ed was glad to accept of any terms 
the Coloniſts thought proper to im- 
poſe upon them. | 

A ſucceſs ſo complete and decifive, 
put an end to all epprehenfions from 
the other Indians. Dreading the fate 
of the Cherokees, they cominged 


quiet at home, and gave up all thought 
of the projected expedition. Ihe 
cruelties that had been exerciſed by 
theſe ſavage warriors, gave ſuch uni- 
ver ſal offence to all parties, that both 
the well and the ilLaffected to the 
Britiſh cauſe, concurced in expreſſing 
the utmoſt ahhorrence of ſuch a man- 
ner of carrying on hoſtilities, and in 
condemning thoſe who had promoted 
this Iudiau invaſion. The conſequence 
was, that numbers of the adherents to 
Britain, determined to renounce all 
ſuch meaſures in future; as experience 
had proved them to be fruitleſs, and 
as they wete entircly repuguant to 
humanity. , 

This total deliverance from the 
fears which had fo long alarmed the 
inhabitants of the interior and remote 
parts of the Colonies, was an event of 
the vimoRt conlequence to the Ame» 
ricaus. It anſwered two ends: it 
ſhowed that the Indians were not ſo 
for midable as they had been repreſent» 
ed, and that they might eaſily be re- 
pulſed ; and it removed, at the ſame 
time, all apprehenſions that they 
might be aided by thoſe among the 
Colonifts who were diſaf{cRed to the 
meaſures of Congreſs. 

This ſecurity to their bacle ſet ue- 
ments, was a circumitance the more 
defirable, as it enabled Congreſs to 
turn the whole of their attention to 
thoſe operations that were immediately 
under their eye.—Had they been 
vbliged to provide for the defence of 
thoſe diftant places, while they were 
fo cloſely pre ffed by the Britiſh armies 
towards the cloſc of the campaign, 
their ciftreſs might poſſibly have beeu 
ton great to be remedied; But having 
now no internal foe ta oppoſe, the 
were quite at liberty to improve chol⸗ 
advantages which General Wafhing- 
ton had gained towards the end of 
that vear, and the commencement of 
the enſuing. 

He was now buſily employed in the 
Jerleys in haraſſing the ont-poſts of 
the — — — and preveuting ſup- 
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= from coming to the forces at 
ew York. The troops ſtationed 
on the ſerſey coaſt underwent the 
ſevereſt duty; they were day and 
night -conſtroined to keep an inceſſant 
out-look ; ſkirmiſhes followed each o- 
ther in perpetual ſucceſſion : they 
were in the iſſue very deſtructive; for 
though few might fill at atime, yet the 
total amount of them that fell in fo 
many, was very conſiderable. 
bore their ſituation with great firm- 
neſs and patience, and endured all the 
hardſhips of a Jong winter, increaſed 
by the fatigue of unceafing holtilities, 
with the ſame courage and fortitudens 
they had dene at Bolton a twelve- 
month before. | 

But though they maintained the 

ſts tha! remained to them in the 
— they could not prevent the 
Americans from reaping the greateſt 
benefit they could propole at this time. 
T'i:efe continual encon:ters contributed 
to inure the Coloniſts to military 
diſcipline, and to prepare them for 
the operations of the next campaign, 
which General Waſhington reaſonably 
imagined would be very extenſive aud 
important. For this purpoſe, he loſt 
no opportunity of bringing the Ame- 
ricans to actiou as often as it could be 


— 
* 
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done without riſking too mach. By 
this prudent management, he found 
them at the opening of the ſpring ſo 
much improved in the various branches 
of warfare, as to afford him a „ell. 


grounded expectation of being able 
to face the Biitiſh armies, if not with 


ſucceſs, at leaſt in ſuch a manner, as 
would not reflect diſgrace upon Ame- 
rica. 

The reſentment oceaſioned by the 
depredations that had been carried on 
inthe Jrlcys, bad left fe, if any, 
friends to Britain in that Province. — 
The dteud of ſecing thoſe vlunderers 
return, who had ſpared neither fricod 
nor foe, rendered all parties averſe to 
the cauſe in which they were employ- 
ed. To this it was owing, that their 
motions were obſerved with ſuch ex- 
treme vigilance, that they flood little 
or no chance of ſucceeding in any of 
their enterpriſes, So many had faf. 
fered through them, that there was 
nodeficiency of ſpies to give ĩuſt ant in- 
formation of whatever they were ſuſ- 
pected to have in view; and as much 
miſchief was done them by ſuch as 


aQed ſecretly, from motives of private. 


revenge, as by thoſe who took an-opeu 
pert againſt them in the ficll. 
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Difireſs of the Ny Indies —Lofſ's by American Privateer 
Attempt of John the Painter Parliamentary Debates relating 
tc America— State and Sentiments of the Nation. 


1776, 


T lad been frequently predicted, 
both iu Parliauient and ec: where, 
that in caſe of hoflilitics with America, 
the Weſt India iflinds would be in- 
volved in great Giltreſs. That predic- 
tion began now to be fultiiled in all 
its parts. From the deprivation of 
thole numberlcfs ſupplies with which 
they were furuiſhed frum the Ameri- 
can contient, all the neceſſaries of 
life became ſo ſcarce, as to rife to four 
or five times their former price, The 
negrocs, and the inferior claſſes of 
white people, ſuffered greatly on this 
occaliva. Materials of indifpeafible 
uſe for the buſineſs of their plantations 
were not to be procuied any tate, and 
a ſlaynation eifacd, that became a 
molt ſerious object of alarm. Had it 
not been for the adventicious help that 
aroſe from the capture of American 
veſſels, famine and abſolute ruin mutt, 
inc vitably, have been the fate ot the 
Well Iadia iſlands. 
But if the Americans were loſers in 
this reſpect, they made themlclves 


amends by ſeizing numbers of the 


Britiſh ſhips home laden from thoſe 
lands with rich cargoes. Herein they 
were favoured by a variety of circum- 
lances, reſulting from winds, weather, 
and {:afons. An accident happened 
in particular, during the courfe of 
this year, which proved Lightly detti- 


mental to the mercantile iatereſt of 
this country. | 
The negroes in Jamaica had formed 
a conſpiracy agzaintt the white inhabi- 
tants. As part of the military force 
uſually ſtationed on that iſland had 
been Grafted off to America, the few 
ſoldiers that remained were not ſuf- 
ficient to keep the negrocs in awe. 
They had determined to rife upon 
their maſters as ſoon as à large fleet of 
merchant men was failed that was then 
loading with ſugars in the different 
ports of the ifland. Fortunately for 
the inhabitants, the plot was diſcover- 
ca and ſuppreſſed; but until the 
danger had entirely ſubſided, the fleet 
was detarned, and did not depart until 
after the cuſtomary time. By this re- 
tardment, it ſailed at a ſcaſon that was 
accompanied with much tempeſitzous 
weather, which ſestteted the ſhipa, 
ſeparated them from their convoy, and 


' Expoſed them to the Amer, can cruiſers 


that were ly ing in wait fur "them in the 
latitudes through which they were to 
— in their voyage bomewurds. 
Notice had been reccwed in America 
cf the detention of the merchant-men 
al Jamaica, aud they bad employed 
the time given them by this delay, in 
fitting out a large number of tout pri- 
vateers to intercept them. The con- 
ſcquence was, that mauy of the ſhips 

Eecz . com- 
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compoſing this fleet were taken, and 
preved valuable prizes to the enemy. 
The trade from the other iſlauds 
ſuſſered proportionably ; "and it was 
computed in London, at the cloſe of the 
year ſeventy· ſix, that the loſſes of the 
merchaiits, and of govetnalent, by 
thoſe veſſels employed in its ſervice as 
tranſports for troops, or [)ores, amount - 
ed to little Jeſs than clevea hundred 
thouſand pounds, | 
The American privatcers were at 


no loſs where to diſpoſe of theſe 


prizes. The ports of France and 
Spaia, eſpccially the firlt, were open 
to them buth in Europe and in their 
American dominions. Here they fold 
them openly, without the lealt hind- 
rauce or controul. Such ar. indignity 


was not, haucver, unnoticed by the. 


Britiſh miniſtry ; remvattrances were 
made to the reſpective Courts, which 
produced ſome reitraint on theſe prac- 
tices ; but th ugh they were publicly 
diſavowed, they received all manner of 
private encouragement,aud no etlectual 
Interruption was put to the lale of 
the many veſſels belonging to Britain, 
that were brought in by the Ameri- 
Cans. 

Had either France or Spain, or any 
power in Europe, acted in ſuch a man- 
ner at any other time, they would 
ſoon have felt the reſentment of this 
nation ; but they knew its embaraſle 
men's; they ſaw that its fituation 
would compel it to bear wich ſuc h li- 
buties as they were taking, and they 
couttnued them accordingly. 

The behaviour of the French in 
their Welt dia iſlands, was ill more 
injurious and inſulting than in France 
atlelf, They not only admitted the 
Americans opeuly into their ports, aud 
purchaſed their prizes as fait as they 
could bring them in; they carricd 
their audaciouſne ſs fo tar, as to tit wut 
piivatcers under Ame:ican colours, aud 
o take commiſſions from the Coun» 
greſs, in order to cover their depre- 
daupns upon the Britith ſhipping in 
thoſe ſeus. 
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"The captures made, on the other 
band, on the Americans, by the ſhipy 
and armed veſſels of the Britith navy, 
were very numerous, bus they did wot 
countervalance the value of thote which 
the Amcricans made on Great Diit- 
ain; as they were chiefly laden with 
provitions, and articles for the trade of 
the Welt Indies, they proved huws 
ever highly uſetul to the Britith if} 
ands, where they always luund A - 
dy 1atc. | | 

But it was nat only the permiſſion 
or cennixance of the French and Spas 
niſh miniſtry at this encouragement f 
American privatcers, that gave jut 
cauſe of alarm to that of prnamn; 
Ihe ports of both kingdoms were full 
of ſuch indications as denuted that u b- 
jects of fat higher and more dangerous 
importance were in agitation, An 
altercation ſybſitted between Spain 
and Portugal: but it was cvident to ll 
diſcerning pevp'e, that ſomething 
more was meant than a quarrel with 
that Crown by the vaſt armaments 
that were carried on by the Houle of 
Bourbon. The compact that had 
been framed between the different 
branches of that potent family, was 
preſent to the mind. of all thoſe who 
reflected on the opportunity that way 
now given to it, by the diſſcotion be- 
tween Great Britain aud her Col 
pnies, to depreſs that power of which 
it ſtood ſo much in awe, aud of which 
it had lately experienced the ſtrength 

p © many parts of the world. 

In the midſt of the ſolicitude which 
the naval preparations of thoſe two 
great monarghs occaſioned in all think- 
ing men, the attention of the pute 
was called forth by one of thofe ſtrange 
events that are fometimes produced 


by ſcaſons of general turbulence and. 


fer mentation. | 

A man of an extraordinary turn of 
mind, arrived in the comſe of this year 
from Americas He was a native 
Britain: —Impeiled by an unſcttlec, 
reitlets diſpoſition, his whole” life bad 


been perpetual ſcene of rambliog fron 
| vu! 


one country to another, without fixing 
amy where fur a coniliency.—- 1 he 
vicivulueſs vi Is character engaged 
kin in a variety of ti.ch acvertures as 
men given 40 prufligecy ſecm to de- 
light in. — — Lerdmg a vagubond, 
irretzular lit, he had gone throvyh 


many changes and vicidiuuces. He 


had cnc tgverai tives as, ſoldier, 
and had us utten celerted, after te- 
cetviug the bounty money. He bad 
a> upportgritics offered, been fuccel- 
tively 4 b:ghway tally, a houte breaker, 
apd robert ww every ſhape and form, 
ic allo worked UCCEliuL ally at hi 


trade, witch was that uf a patuter, — 


Having committed a number of wil- 
dceds, tor which, nt detected, he was 
coulciuus that his pumtament would be 
tatal, he thought it prudent io abandon 
his native country, and traniport him- 
jelf to America. Here he remained 
about three years, ran:bling from Co- 
louy to Cotony, and tupportiog hun- 
felt by his trade. As his adventures 
were known only to himſelf, he met 
with a trieudly Ucatmert among a peo- 
ple, who bel the unhappy quae rel 
viih Britain, made it a duty to receive 
the natives of this Hand with kinducts 
and hufpitelity. I his quarrel was at 
that une beginning to be ſerious, aud 
took up the attention aud cunvertation 


of all people, It wes principally a- 


| mong thule of lis uwn degice, that 


the conduct of the Brituth govetument 
was condemned 14 the cl duuagcous 
mauncr. By trequcutiug and cuuvcre 


hag with menu of this ucicriptivn, he be 


gradually iu. bibed their opinivgs, aud 
cunceived au avertiou to his couutiy 
zud nation, that mnercaſcd to the big u- 
ell degree of iuvetctacy aud violeuce, 
I, the, warmth aud impeuolity of a 
fearleſs aud enterpritung temper, he 
was continually broudiug vu the means 
of wreaking his veugeauce upon a peo- 
ple aud kingdom he held in to much 
abhurrence, He projected at laſi the 


molt dariag plan tuat ever entered iu- 
to the couception of a political en- 
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thuſiaſt.— hat of contrieiug and effect 
ing, alone and unallittcd, the complete 
tubverhlon uf the power of Crreat B- 
tain. 

Fraught with a project that iuvol- 


ved at ovce the total avniliiation ot, 
the lrength of this reaum, aud the: 


duliverance of America trom ail its 
attempts to ſubdue it, he again ed 
the occan to this Hfl.ucd, wichourt com- 
muncating lis nteutiuns to uy dne. 
lt was by this deep reterve, au uverlce 
neſs to mix with eflociates, that ts 
tad fermcly preterved himtelt from 
diſcovery in yn perpetration ol tg 
wickednels. Le determined terte tore 
tu act upon the fare play iu the Xe gu- 
tion of the enterprilc he was lavuuring 
to accompliſh. 

He neglected nothing which could 
in any manner prove ft.ofervieut to its 
It was indeed ut luch a nut te, as re- 
quired the utwolt bolus, perfevers, 


unce, and induitry ot which human. 


nature is capable. 'Tncle qualities he 
exerted iu the fupremeſt ucyiee upon 
this occaſion, aud carried them all to 
an extent that was truly attoaiſhing. 
His delign was bu cls than 10 de- 
(troy the whole navy, together with, 
the commercial greatuels ot Brataias 
In order to accomplulh this end, bis 


intent was to ſet tire to the Ning 


dock yard, aud altcrwards to the prin. 
cipal ica port and trading Twas iu kus 


kingdom, 


F uil of this dedrudtive ſcheme, he 
vilited aud inlpectcd with the Keeuelt 
attention aid vigilance, thole uucks 
and places at whick his attempts were 
chiefly to be aimed. He tricity exa- 
mincd their ſituution aud circunliances 
and eſpecially the degree of care aud 
watchtulncls that was bellowed upon 
them, by thoſe who were appointed to 
their guard, I bis he ackuowiedyged, 
upon his trial, to have been lcaadatuully 
deficient, and very inadequate to 10 
great a trult, ard tuch as afforded him 
tac higheſt encouragement to proceed 


iu his undertaklug. * 


— — 
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In the mean time, he was indefati- 
fable in deviſiug and preparing imple- 
ments and materials for the execution 
of his purpoles. His inventive genius 
contrived Jeveral of a very ſinę ular and 
extraordivary nature, and his whole 


time was taken up iu making trials of 


their efficacy. 
Afcer failing in ſeveral attempts, he 


at lalt found means to (et fire to the 


Rope-houſe at Portſmcmh ;3 hoping 
from the combullible articles with 
which it was filled, that the conflegra- 
tion would be fo violent as to extend 
to the adjoining magazines and ſtore- 
kouſcs, aud thus complete, at one ltroke, 
the ruin of the ürſt arſcnal in the king - 
don. N | 

Ihe fire was however happily extin- 
g uiſhed by the dexterity and diligence 
with which it was encountered ; but 
not without having entirely conſumed 
all the hemp and cordage iu the Kope- 
houſe; a great, but comparatively 
imall loſs, when the danger is confider- 
cd, to which the immenſe value of the 
1 quantity of naval ſtores 
odged in the contiguous buildings was 
expoſed, together with their very nar- 
row eſcape. 

But thoveh the loſs upon this oc- 
oativn was not difficult to repair in 


«{ach s country as England, the dread 


aud apprehenſion excited by ſo daring 
zn attempt, were not caſily removed. 
An alarm was ſpread over the nation, 


that pluts and machinations were 


forming agaialt it of the moſt inſidious 
nud baſe nature; and that ſhould open 
und avoved hoſtilities fail, elaudeſtine 
me fares would be employed againſt it 
„t fluch a kind, as no Care nor Circum- 
{j: ion wou'd be able to defeat. As 
no diſcovery could be made of the au- 
thurot the miſchief done at Portſmouth, 
it was accounted fer, in the mean time, 
by various ccjectures. It was altel- 
bu ed by numbers to incendiaries hired 
from abroad; ſome ſuſpected France 
or Spain; others charged it ro Ame- 
rica; nobody imagined that mere po- 
luical cuthullaſm, uniufluenced by the 
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proſpect of reward, weuld ſpontane. 
ouſly have ventured upon ſo deſperate 
an undertaking. 

The perpetrator of th's deed was 
now at Plymouth, watching an oppor- 
tunity of 22 what he had doue 
at Portſmouth. But the intelligence 
of what had bappeucd at this place, 
had ſet pepple upon their guard ; and 
making an attempt upon the dock, he 
was near be ing difcovered. ws 

Deſpaiing of ſucceſs in either of 
theſc places, lic nCcXxe+ pre jected o duen 
the ſhipping in ſome of the mercantile 
ſra- ports. | 
men lels apprehenſive of ſuch a deſign, 
end therefore leſs watchful. To this 
intent he procceded to Briſtol, Where 
the party that faded with the meaſures 
that were now proſceuting againk the 
Colonies, had lately procured an ad- 
dicſs of cong ratulat ion to the Throne 
upon the ſuccefles of the late campaign 
in America. Set) a 

This was a powerful motive to en» 
flame the mind of ſo refolute and vin- 
dictive a man. He arrived at Briſtol 
in January ſeventy-ſeven, and direaly 
began with an attempt to ſet fire 10 
the ſhipping, of which the crowded 
ſituation in the narrow gut that runs 
along the quay, and is almoſt dry at 
low water, expoſes them to the moſt 
imminent dauger in ſuch caſcs. Fail- 
ing in feveral endeavours upon thoſe 
veſlels, be next determined to make an 
eſſay upon the warchouſes lying near 
them, in hopes that the flame would 
{pread en both ſides, and Ccftroy both 
the city and ſhipping. No more, 
however, than lx or lever were con- 
ſumed, 

Ihe terrors of the public were te 
newed upon this occalivn, aud the 
rage ofthe party was added to them. 
he enemies of the Americans aſcribe 


theſe miſchiefs to their favourers ; and 


theſe retorted the accuſation, and re- 
preſented them as procerding from 
their own machinations, in order to 
have a pretence to blacken thoſe who 
vppolcy their iniquitous meaſurcs. 1 | 

n 


* 


Here he expcdted to fad 
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In this manner did individuals of 
narrow conceptions, and violent tem- 
pers, Izhour to defame each dther 
reciprocally z while the mare cool and 
temperate of both parties ſuſpended 
their opinions, aud were {truck with 
amazement and doubt whence fo un- 
precedented and unaccountable, and, 
at the ſame time, ſo perſevering a ſyt- 
tem of iniquity could proceed. 

It was happily at laſt brought to a 


concluſion by a ſeizure of the off: nder, 


who ſome time after leaving Briſtol, 
in queſt of further adveutures of the 
ſame ſort, was taken up, un fuſpicion. 
He behaved upon examination with a 
coolneſs and aſſurance that almoſt diſ- 
concerted thoſe who were authoriſed 
to enquire into his conduct. He a- 
voided with {urpriting art every captions 
queſtion ; vor when he waz hrought 
before the Lords of the Admiralty did 
his undauntedneſs fail him; he antwer- 
ed every word with the ſame caution, 
and remaincd equally calm and unper- 
plexed. 


Means, however, were found to bring 


him to detection. & man of the ſame 
profeſſion, who had alſo lived in Ame- 
rica; or who was an American, viſited 
him in priſon, and pretended much 
concern and ſorrow at his ſituation. — 
He ſtrong] affeed t6 be na lefs at- 
tached to the cauſe of America than 
the priſoner himſelf, and as ready to en- 
gage in any undertaking to ſerve that 
country. An intimacy being thus pro- 
duced between them, the firk was at 
length induced to diſcloſe himſelf, Evi- 
dence being obtained in this manner, 
he was brought to his trial at Portſ- 
mouth, where he maintained his charc- 
ter to the laſt, rejectiug and invalidate- 
ing the teſlimony of his falſe friend 
from the baſeneſs and treachery of his 
behaviour. He received his condem- 
nation to death with great compoſure, 
and met his fate with a fortitude wor- 
thy of a better cauſe than that which 
he ſuffered for. When at the point of 
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execution, he acknowledged his guilt ; 
and as an atonement for it, he leit {owe 
directions how to prevent the dock» 
yards, and other pitlic magz#z'nes, 
from being attempted in the like ma n- 
ner in future. 

Such was the deſtiny of this wicked 
but extraordinary man. His real 
name was James Atkin ; but he was 
much better known by that of John 
the Painter; He was perhaps the molt 
ſingular phenomenon to which the tem- 
prſtuouſneſs of the times gave birth.—- 
he boldneſs and magnitude of his en- 
terpriſe, the motives that produced it, 
which tho” erroneous and unjuſtifi able, 
were not mean, the reſolution and in- 
dultry with which it was conducted, the 
toils, difficulties ard hardſhips, with 
which an individual in low circumſtan- 
ces muſt have conſtantly ſtruggled in his 
la bours to accompliſh it ; all theſe con- 
ſiderat ions render it, tho“ highly atro- 
cious, and criminal no kfs an object 
of altoniſhment than execration. 

The ideas of the danger with which 
Great Britain was menaced, both 
from within as well as from without, 
received an additional weight from this 
event. Mumillry had already begun to 
put the nation. in a ſtronger flate of 
defence than had hitherto been thought 
neceſiary. Sixteen ſhips of the line 
had been added to thoſe already in 
commiſſion : and cther preparations 
made, that manifelted fpeculations of 
unfriendly deſigns from abroad. 

In the mean time the ſeſſion of Par- 
liament was opened on the laſt day of 
October, 1776. In the ſpeech deli» 
vered from the Th: one, it was repre- 
ſcented, among other particulars, that 
the people of America had nut only 
renounced their allegiance to the Crown, 
and their politicel connection with 
this country, but rejected with cir- 

cumſtances of indignity and inſult, the 
means of conciliation held out to them 
by the Commiſion ſent cut for that 
very purpoſe, That if their refiſlance 
continued 
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continued unſuppreſſed, much miſ chief 
would enfac to the commerce of Great 
ÞBricain, and to the political ſyltem of 
Europe. hat no people ever enjoy: 
ed more happineſs, and lived under a 
milder goverament than the Culoniſts 
in Am:rica, heir improvements in 
very art, their numbers, their wealth 
theit firength by fea and land, now 


unkappily exerted agninſt the parent 


ate, were ample proots of the pro- 
Inerity to which they had attained. 

The addrefs of the Houſe of Com- 
maus, in auſwer to the fpcech, after 
coinciding with the declarations it 
C0151 ine, atrribured the circumſtances 
©! 1040/2 and 19d nity, which accom: 
panied the rcjection of the conctiatory 
bers mage by the commiſtoacrs to 
tlie Americans, to their releutoout of 
the firm and conſtant adherence of the 
Crown to the marrtenance of the con— 
G:rutional rights of Parliament, divelt- 
e of cory poſſible view of any ſepa- 
Fate jutercil ! An! it exprefled ac- 
cord:agly, the ftronge't fentiments af 
the Vochamentary authority of G-cat 
Briiain, 

This addrifs produced, however 
great Covates, and met with a deter- 
ned oppolition from the migarity. 
Au amcndment was moved by Lord 
Jun Cavent'ih, winch was the moſt 
remarkalie ot any that had yet been 
prop-1{z ſiace tne commencement of 
the troubiesgfor the freedom aud point- 
edneſs with which it was expfeſſad. 
Hh: entered into a comprchenſive vie v 
of tlie conduct of the Britiſh miailtry 
reſpect eng America. It lamented that 
the minds of fo large, and latrly fo 
loyal! a part of the King's faljedas 
ſn uld be entirely alleaaied from this 
Country. Such an event, it was al- 
ſerted, as the defection of a woe 
people ,corid not have happened with- 
out tome cvnlierable errors in tte 
conduct obſerved towards them by 
govein:nent. It reprobated, in the 
mol explicit terms, the late mralarzs 
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and proceedings of the minift; re ſpe. 
ing the Colon ies: it reproxcied them 
with the purſuit of ſchemes formed fur 
the reduction and chaſtiſement of a 
partz, ſuppoſ.4 to conf t of ſome in« 
confilerable and fatious men, bu 
which had, in iſſue, driven thirt:cg 
large Colonies into an open and armed 
reliltance. Every act of Porſiament, 
propoſcd as a means of procuring 
peace and ſubmiſſion, had proved, on 
the contrary, a new cauſe of vppoſition 
and hoſtility. "The nation was now aal. 
moſt inextricably involved in a bloody 
and expenſive civil war, ieh threatens 
ed to exhauſt the ftregg.h of the Bri- 
ti dominions, and to Jay them open 
to the muil deplorable calamities. Na 
hearing had been granted to the re- 
verated petitions of the Coulunics, not 
aay grouad laid for reconciliation z 
the cammiſſimers nominated for the 
purpoſe of reftoring peace, not being 
furniſhed with ſuffi tent powers io 
bring about ſo deſirable ai en): , 

After a variety of other obſervations 
he conctuded with a deelaration pecns 
limly ipirited and ſtriking,.—“ We 
ſhould look,“ fail he with the nt» 
„ molt ſhame and horror, upon any 
« events that would tend to break the 
% ſpirit of any part of the Britiſh 
„% nation, and to bow them to an 
« abject, uneon ditional ſud niſſion to 
„% any power whatſoever, to annihilate 
« their liberties, and to ſubdne them 
© to ſervile principles and paſſive ha- 
« bits, by the force of foreign merce+ 
. nary arms, becauſe amid the exceſſes 
„and abuſes which hive happened 
« we mult reſpect the ſpirit and prin- 
s ciples operating in theſe commotions 
„Out with is to regulate, nat to de- 


&© firoy them; for though Ciffering in 
© i ,mefcircamitances, thoſe very prin- 
* civlesevidemiy bear ſo exact an an- 
* alozry with thoſe which {upport the 
© molt valuable part of ovr own con- 
"* {{itution, that it is impollible, with 

— © 


® any appearance of juſtice, to think 
„% of wholly extirpating them by the 
« lord, in any part of the Britiſh 
„ Jdominions, without admitting con— 
* ſ-quences, ane eſtabliſhing prece- 
« dens the moſt dangerous to the li- 
« herties of this kingdom,” 

The oppoſition iu the Houſe of 
Lords was no leſs aniunated—. | he 
fpeech under went a ſevereſexamination, 
and the debates was carricd on with 
a warmth and freedom of expreſſi on 
ſeldom precedented, | 

„The Miniflry aſſerted in that 
ſpeech,” ſaid they, “that the people 
of America were oppreſſed by the ar- 
bitrary government of their leaders. — 
But who were thoſe ralers whom they 
ſo paſſively obeyed ? they had not any 
nobles among them; they were no» 
toriouſly averſe totitular pre-eminence; 
they had in their articles of contedera- 
tion, guarded with particular care 
againſt the future creation of nobility z 
their great men were ſuch mercly by 
the ſufferance of the people, and the 
leaſt deviation from the duty they o- 
ed to the public, would diveſt them in 
a moment of all popularity, and all 
power.— They were, it was true, an 
improved and poliſhed people; but 
they were too clear-ſighted and ſaga- 
cious, to admit of any diſtinctions that 
would ſubject them to the controul 
of chieftains. They lived throughout 
the continent on a footing of equality, 
that extinguiſhed every ſpark of ambi- 
tion in thoſe who might be inclined to 
aſpire, from the impracticability of 
ſucceeding in any views of this kind. 
Commerce had enriched them, and 
the country contained many menot ſub- 
ance of property, but none were ſo 
ſuperior in opuleace to the relt, as to 
become through ſuch means objects of 
any magnitude. The circumltances 
of the wealthieſt among them were 
but moderate, when compared with 
the prodiyious fortunes of ſome in 
dividuals in this country. Ihe fact 
was, that from the general diffiſion of 
induſtry they were nearly upon a level; 
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and that ſuch among them who made 
the greateſt figure, did it more by the 
eſteem in which they were held, and 
the reſpect that was ſhown to them on 
account of their merit, than by the in- 
Fu-nce of their wealth, or the ſplendor 
of their manner of living. 

The Continzatial Congreſs had 
choſen Mr. Huiacock their Preſident 3 
but would any one aſſert that his opu- 
lence had raiſed him to that dignity ? 
He was a gentleman of great worth 


and integrity in the commercial line; 


and known to be free from ambition, 
and to harbour no other deſigns, but 
ſuch as were perfectly conſiſtent with 
the welfare of the community. Hig 


zeal, indeed, for the honour and in- 


tereſt of his country, was notorious g 
and he had given ſignal proofs of it in 
ſeveral inſtances : it was this, and this 
only, abſtracted from all other con- 
ſiderations, that had placed him in 
the ſeat which he now occupied. He 
hid no authority at Bolton, and poſ- 
leſſed no influence over his countey- 
men till the preſent diſputes had 
brought him into notice, from his op- 


poſition to the Britiſh miniſtry : had 


not this been the cafe, he would have 
remained unnoticed, and paſſed his 
life in the ſhade, like all other perſons 
in that country, who did not acquire 
the favour of the public by rendering 
it ſervices. Theſe alone in America, 
entitled men to ſuper-eminence and 
confpicuity. 

The caſe of General Waſhington 
was a clear proof that merit was the 
only motive that influenced the Ameri- 
caus in the choice ef tie r chief's. He 
was appointed to the command of their 
armies tulely on account of hie mitit 
abili ies; their was neither favour nor 
bribery uſcd in his promotion: be 
was choſen a deputy to Congreſs by 
the prople of the diſtrict where he 
live, f om the goo! li and reſpe& 
wien the worthineſs of his character 
had procur d him. Being a man of 
courage and experience in war, the 
Congreſs nomiuated him, as the ntteſt 
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perſon they knew for the ſtation he 
pow filled with fo much reputation. 
Previous to this unhappy diente, he 
was a private gentleman poſſoſled of a 
handſome! patrimuny ; but his mind 
was much more liberal than his for- 
tune; his genervvs and hoſpitable 
behaviour had recommended him to 
public notice, much more than his 
affluence. Had this been his only 
diitinction, be wonld have attaiucd 
neither greatneſs nor fame among his 
countrymen: and would have remain- 
ed in obſcurity like many others, that 
had no other claim to thlici: predilec» 
tion. | 

Thoſe who compoſed the Congreſs, 
were not the richeſt men in the land, 
Their capacity and their reſolution 


had dictated the propricty of clecting 


them. Tacy held their authority from 
the good opinion of the people; the 
republican ideas prevailing in Ameri- 
ca allowed them no other right to 
rule, It was abſurd, therefore, to 
aſſet that the Americans were now 
become {0 iwith and ſubmiſſive : ſuch a 
ſudden change could not be ſuppoſ.d 
in men, who were known to be Haunch 
levellers, and declared enemics of all 
perſonal prerogatives; whothouglit and 
acted with more freedoin and inde- 


pendency of judgment, thanany civil z-* 


ed people whatever ; who were more 
j-alous of their liberties than any other 
nation; and who, in defence of their 
rights, bad taken up arms, and were 
now infpired with a determination to 
ſacrifice all that was dear to then, 
rather than ſubmit to demands that 
were contrary to their inclinations. 
Suci a race of men were not to be 
made tools of by a few deſig ning in- 
GiviGuals. Ihe truth was, the whole 
continent had unanimouſſ e diſapproved 
the conduct of the Britith adminiftra- 
tion; and when it was found, that it 
perſiited in meaſures oppoſite to their 
requeſis, and that no expoltulativns 
would prevail, the Colonies had aſ— 
ſuciated to oppoſe theſe meaſures ; and 


had like all other people in the ſame 
circumſtances, been compelled to 
cho: ſe directors for the ſupreme man- 
agement of their affairs, But could a 
direction of this natute imply tyranny ? 
Their leaders were appointed by the 
people at large, ch-ſcn annually, and 
reſponſible to a public that coutioualiy 
watched all their proceedings, aud 
would withdraw its confidence tne 
moment it ſa the lea't cauſe, With 
what f:ice could miniſters put ſuch aſ- 
ſertions into a ſpeech, that ought te 
contain nothing but the ſtricteſt and 
moſt u-queftionable truth? | 
Wat were the terms of conciliation 
offered to the Americaus? Forgivencſs 
upon unconditional fubmvth-n. Did 
miniſters ſeriouſly imagine the Ame- 
ricans would accept ot ſuch terms ? 
Cuuld they douht an inſtant, that they. 
would be refuſed with indignation, 
and that ſuch a treatment would ne- 
ceſſariiy produce refiltance ? This, in 
the neceſſary curſe of things, mult be 
followed with a determination to ſhake 
off the yoke of a power, from which 
they had nothing further to expect but 
enmity. 
Ii had been aſſ.rted, that no people 
enjoyed greater happineſs, and lived 
under a milder government than the 
Þ-:itiſh Colonies 3; their proſperity, and 
the ſtrength to which they, had attain» 
ed, were iuſtanced as proofs. The aſ- 
ſertion was true; but militated againſt 
thoſe who made it. Why did they 
force ſo rich and powerful a part of 


the Britiſh empire to ſever itlelt from 


the parent ſtate, at a time when un» 
animity and good underſtan ling werd 
ſo neceſſary, to enable this country to 
face the potent enemies, who were 
ſecretly watching for opportunities to 
deſpoil it of its power? The noble 
fabric of Britiſh grandeur, erected by 
the wiſdom of our foretathers, and fo 
long preſerved by their pruence and 
valour, was on the point of irretrivably 
faliing to pieces, by the incapacity, 
the raſhaeſs, the obltinacy of individuals 

whom 
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whom warnings of every kind could 
not admon'tſh, nor even reiterated ex- 
perience induce to deſiſt from we.ſures 
that were cvidently pregnant with de- 
ſtruction? 

What could miniſters mean by aſ— 
ſurance of friendly and pacific ſenti- 
ments from abroad ? Pour politicians 
mult they be, who depended upon 
ſuch aſſur2nces, in the belt of times, 
from thofe quarters whence they now 
came, Old gruiges were not ſo eaſily 
forgotten; and this nation had every 
thing to apprehend from thoſe to 
whom it had done fo much eufcaict in 
the laſt war. Reſentment and amui- 
tion went hand in hand upon this ge— 
cſion, and would not loig fo fair an 
opportunity of revenge, as thet which 
vas opered by this fata quarrel be— 
tween Great Britain and her Colonies. 
The preparations of thoſe powers who 
ſpoke ſo frieudly a language, were no 
ſceret; their partiality tothe Ameri- 
cans ſhewed their intentions to this 
entry; their encouraygem-nt to tlie 
privateers that were capturing the 
Britiſh merchautmen, was a luflicient 
earneſt of the deſigns that were up- 
permolt in their councils, and was but 
a prelude to what we were to expect, 
as ſvon as circumllanees had bruu, lit 
their plus to maturity. 

To #{k for unaninity, after plung- 
10g the nation into fuch Ccalamnies, 
was the higheſt iuſult to a ſeuſible pco- 
ple. Uant nity was the refult of good 
conduct and ſuscels; but nut of im- 
prudence and malverfation ; it implied 
confidence and cetteem ; but uno 
could yive them to men who had for- 
t-itcd both; who had cruſhed all rca- 
ſoning by dint of numbers, and derid- 
ed ſagacity and forchght uſelf, when 
pointing to the unheppy events it had 
predicted? the auffertiuns of that 
minority which adminiſtration affected 
to contemn, had been fatally. too pro- 
phetic, The Colonies bad relifted ; 


they had declared themtclves Lade- 
*nd:nt ; they were ſecretly, aud 
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would ſoon be openly aſſiſted by our 
enemies: all this tad been foretuld ; 
and all this had happened: minority 
would now venture to make one more 
af.rtion, which was, that America was 
loit tor ever. 

One method only remained to ex- 
tricate this country trum the diſñculties 
wherein it was involved, and to pre- 
vent ill greater, This was to recal dur 
armies from America, and to repeal 
all the acts obnoxivus to thit people. 
This, perhaps, might induce them to 
a re-univu ; but mould they reſuſe to 
retura any more tv a ſtate of ſlubor- 
dination to Britain, ill it were wiſer 
to acknowledge their 1ndependency, 
and to uuite with them upon a fuots 
ing of parity, than to continue ſhedd- 
ing ther blovd, together with our 
owu, to no other pu poſe, than to 
latiate a bale aud unptohtable reſent » 
meat, 

A war with the while Houſe ct 
Bourbon, and perhaps with at her powerss 
would be the inevitable coulequence 
of continuing byftilitics in America; 
but fuch a war at preſcut would no 
longer reſemblę thute we had tormerly 
wayed with the Priaccs of that family. 


Powerful as they were at that timg 


they would il be mach more form- 
idable now that the ({trength of Ameurte 
ca would be thrown into their lcale. It 
was a {ourrowful, but a true reflection, 
that one halt of the Britiſh nation, was 
become an inftrun.cut in the hands of 
our natmal chemies, with wach motk 
eſlectually to ditt cis the other. 
Impelled by theſe c gent reaſons, 
it was the Euty of every win who felt 
them, to oppulc an aduicls. pproving 
of incaturcs which, it perfifted iu, mult 
terminate in Calamitics, that would 
give lach deadly wounds to Britain, as 
might prove incurable, and bring her 
to fuci a late of dubility, ss weuld, 
from one of che firit powers in the 
worid, reduce her to hold but a ſecon- 
dary rank amuug the Eureptan na- 
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The addreſs was juſtified on the o- 
ther fide in all its parts, as founded 
upon equity, prudence, and ſpirit. 
Nothing was recommended by it, that 
tended to oppreſs the Americans: no 
more was to be required cf them than 
a return to the ſame obedience, which 
every other Britiſh ſub ject was bound 
to pay, Was it, in the mean time, con- 
filtent with the wiſdom, in which this 
nation ſo juſtly prided itſelf, to throw 
away the fruits of the infinite cares 
and expences it had beſtowed upon 
the Colonies, while any hope remain- 
ed of reclaiming them from their de- 
fection? To give them up, would be 
to reſign the wealth, the ilrength, and 
the importance of Great Britain: they 
were ev.dently at flake in the preſent 
conteſt; were the iſſue of it contrary 
to what was huped by ail well wiſhers 
to their country, its fall and degrada- 
tion would be the neceſſary couſe- 
quence, 

It was equally repugnent to that 


idea of courage, ſo much boalled of 


in the Britiſh nation, to be terrified 
out of their rights by threats, or by 
reſiſtance. Ihe firlt was unworthy of 
their notice; aud the ſccond it be- 
came them to overcome by that valour, 
which had ſo long been the dread of 
their enemies. Ihe qucſtion was now, 
who ſhould be maſters of America; 
Whether Britain, that had founded, 
nurtured, and protected its Colonies 
there during the ſpace of near two 
centuries, ſhould ſtill retain them; or 
whether thofe Colonics, now arrived at 
maturity, ſhould ſpurn at the hand that 
had raiſcd them, and plunge the day- 
ger into the boſom of their parent 
Hate? Would any one that was not 
an enthuſiaſt in republican principles, 
and au advocate of political liceut oul- 
neſs, deny this to be a fair ſlatchceut 
ot the queltion ? « 

There was a morality in public, as 
well as in private tranſactions. Na- 
tions were bound to each other by 
ties of gratitude, no leſs than indivi- 


Juals; and when they ſwerved from 


their duty, were equally deſerving of 
cenſure, The frequent breach ot this 
duty, did not diminith its henivaliels ; 
it was indeed become ſo common, thet 
unreflefting people thought it hardly 
merited notice, and claimed, as it were 
a ſort of tacit allowance from the grne + 
rality of its practice. But ſuch pea» 
ple ought to be told, that neither ha- 
bit nor preſcription can give a ſauction 


to iniquity. The more common the 
crime, the greater the ſcandal. Na- 


tions ought no more to be excmpied 
from condemnation, when they devi- 
ate from rectitude, than the molt ob- 
ſcure individuals. | 

Upon this principle the inhabitants 
of the Colonies were guilty of great 
undutifulnefs and ingratitude, in de- 
nying the requeſt of their pareut ſtate, 
to aſſiſt her in the difficultics ſhe had 
incurred on the joint account uf bot li. 
To ſay that the monoply of their trade 
was a ſufficievt eompeuſation for what 
ſhe had done on their bchalf, was-a 
fallacious- aſſertion ; they were a part 


of the empire, and ought, in jultice, to 


contribute to the utmolt of their abi- 
lities to its common exigencies, as well 
as this country, But this they molt 
certainly had not done. While preſ- 
lures of every kind fell upon the iuha- 
bitants of Britain, thoſe ot the Colonies 
enjoyed an eaſe of proſperity, ſuch as 


no people on earth had ever been re- 


corded to have experienced. Severe 
indigence was the lot of multitudes 
of this iſland ; the poor's rate bure 
amble teſtimony of what nutabers were 
in want; bat the Americans knew 
no didreſſes of this Kiud ; they were 
well houſed, well fed, and well clad; 
and whoever, was indultrious, was ſure 
to lead a comfortable lite. 

This was an unan{werable proof, that 
the pcople of Britain, exerted theraſclves 
much more for the common g ood of 
the empire, than thoſe of the Colonies. 
It was therefore a reaſonable argument 
in favcur of the demands, made by 


the Britiſh legiſlature upon the Colo» - 
mes. Their reſuſal was not founded 


upon 
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upon equitabſe motives. The internal 
felicity and opulence of which they 
were pe le ſſed. manifetteda much great- 
© ability to bear. additional taxes, 
than the comparutive Circumſtances 
- of individuals in Britain, - 

But the {caſon of arguing was over; 
the Americans had bid us defiance and 
were become our enemies: the {word 
was thetetore to decide ; it was now 
to be ſecn. whether we could reduce 
them to obedience by ſuperior force. 
Was this to fail, it would be vain to 
try any other expedient, They were 
experimentally found to be ungovern- 
able but through fear. Lenity and 
forbeara hed heen tried to no ef- 
ſet; wr. br only prompted their to 
riſe tn their audacioulneſs, and to aſ- 
ſume the flile of dictators in their cor- 
relpoudence with government. It bad 
been carried on indeed under the title 
of humble remonſtrances aud petitions ; 
bat theſe could not conceal the hang 
tigeſs and obllinacy of their diſpoſi- 
tions, nor the determinaticyu that was 
apparent through all their pret-nces of 
attachment, to render Britain fu} {. rvi- 
ent to their own conveniency, and to 
conſult their intereſts „ turther, than 
they could be made conducive to their 
own, excluſively of all confiderations of 
the far heavier weight of burthens and 
expeuces borne by Britain, tor the de- 
fence and protection of the whole em- 
pire, 

It was yet time to aſſert our nation- 
al dignity and ſupremacy ; we were 
in full firength and vigour ; the re- 
ſources of this country, though they 
had been tried to a great extcut, were 
far from exlleuſted. They could not 
be employed upon a more critical aud 
necefiary occefion than the picfent. 

Minittry had a right to demand un- 
animity, aud to call upon oppoſit ion to 
deſiſt from thwarting the meaſures that 
were purſuing agamtt America. What- 
ever truth had been contained in ſome 
of their predictions, they had erred 
egregiouſly in the principal point of 
the dupuic, by denying the intention 


of the Colonies to caſt off the ſover- 
eignity of this country. It was incum- 
bent upon all good ſubjects, after ſuch 
a proof of intincerity, to place no fur- 
ther confidence iu the proteſtat ions, of 
whatever kind, that might come from 
America. While they contivued to 
reſeſt con the footing oft ſubject⸗ Cone 
tending for their rights, people might 
be cxcuſed for pleading in their favour ; 
but they had now tortcited all right 
to patronage ia this country ; and to 
eſpauſe their cauſe at pretent, could 
barcly be conſidered in any other light 
than that of diſaffection and diſlayaliy. 

It was baſe aud inſidious to repie- 
ſent the circumſtauces of the nation 1s 
deplorable and deſperate. Such ideas 
could only inculcate defpondency which 
ougi.t not to be admitted at the wortt 
of times: men ot true ſpirit would 
preſerve hope in the midit of advetlity 
aud real friends to their country, w ouid 
never eucowage deſpair ; but the tit 
of the patriotiſm in thoſe who patro- 
mied the Americans, feeaicd ut late 
to coufiit in repictenting + Pritain as at 
the lowelt ebb, 

Ihe ſuecefſes of the laſt campaign 
in America aflorded a well-grouaded 
proſpect of feriling affairs to our latiſ- 
taction, a -{pirited proſecution of the 
bulineſs in hand, weuld ſpeedily con- 
clude it. None but enemics to their 
country, would throw any obſtacles ia 
the way of to delivable au ohjett, as that 
ot humbling her toes, whether thee 
dwelt in Europe or on the contivent 
of America; whether they were tors 
eigu nations, long uled to wauhip and 
cumity, or a people ſprung from the 
lame origin as vurlelves, and embold- 
ened by that floariſhing ſituation in 
which we had placed them to make 
the firit eſſay of their ſtren th upon 
thoſe from whom it was derived. 

Much was threatencd from abroad, 
and great terrors held out, that occa- 
ſion would be takentromthbeſe unhappy 
broils to do Great Britain irreparable 
damage, either by fomenting them, or 
by attacking us in the abſence of our 
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ficets and armies. But the prudence of 
government had fully obviated theſe 
objections. 4A ſufficicnt force was 
preparing to face all dangers at home; 
#pd the proſperity of our arms abroad 
had, it was well knowa, calt a damp 
on all the partiſans of the Americans 
throughout Europe, However well 
they might wiſh them, the molt inve- 
terate of our foes would not venture 
to engage in ſo Ciltant a quarrel, until 
they ſaw better figns of its terminating 
ho the advautage of our opponents. 

We were now in the career of vic- 
tory ; it would betray weakneſs aud 
imbecillity to be driven out of it by 
mere apprehenfions. The object in 
purſuit was cf ſuch conſequence, that 
we could not deſert it either in benour 
or intereſt. It was the preſervation of 
thofe poſſeſſions, on which ſo great a 
proportion of our commerce aud our 
ſtrength was founded. We s ſhould not 
therefore reliaquiſh them until every 
effort had been made to retain them: — 
To act otherwiſe would julily ſubi ect 
us to the imput at ion of a |.cartle{s ang 
puſilanimous people. If it were dur 
misfortune to loſe theſe valuable domi- 
nions, itill we ought not to put it in 
the power of our enemies to lay, that 
we loſt them for want of courage to 
defend them. : 

What countenance could we being 
to a treaty of accommodation with the 
Americans, the very moment, as it 
were, after they had done us the greate 
eſt injory they were able? Had a 
treaty been adviſable before, it was ug 
longer practicable at preſent, unlel> we 
meant to condel.end to the loweſt de- 
giee of humiliation. But the preſerva- 
tion of our honcur was of mere impor» 
tance than even that of America, Ad- 
mitting that we had aQed erroneoully 
in our former proceedings with the 
Coloni es, their preſent benaviour coun- 
terballanced all the gruevances of which 
they complained. At all events we 


had a clear right to make good our 
claims to the participation of thole 
denelits, che proſper of enjoying which 


had induced us, in common with 
many other nations, to found colon 
io this uew}y diſcovered part of the 
world. 

The people at large were now 
greatly alienated from the Americans 
however they might once have been 
inclined tg favour them, they were fall 
of reſentment at their late conduct, 
The declaration uf tndepcrdercy had 
entirely altered their opinion of the 
Colovilts ; and they were heartily dil— 
ppled to concur in any menfures in or- 
der to compel them to ſubmilli n. 


With ſo many reaſonable motives, to 


perliſt iu the determination to reduce 
the Colonies to obedience, it Was but 
juſt ro approve of an addreſs that te- 
commended it, the general ſenſę of 
the nation coincided wich the opimon 
of the mejority in Parliament upon this 
occaſion ; and an unauimity of this na- 
ture had always been conſidered as a 
proof of rectitude in the conduct a- 
dopted by miniliry. 

The coucluſion of theſe debates was, 
that the addreſs was carticd in the 
Houſe of Lords by ninety- one votes to 
twenty-lix ; and 1a the Houſe of Com- 
mons by two h:.nared and thirty - two 
to cighty-three, 

Various, inthe mean time, were the 
ſentiments and difpclitions dd people 
relating to ihe Etuation of publig af- 
fairs. Though a mujurity alleuted 
to the propriety of compullivve mes ſutes 
in America, yet their appiobation 
was not green with that warmth and 
fiyour which uſually accompavics a de- 
ela ration of luſt htics againit ite known 
aud long avowed enemics of this couu— 
try. Ihe idea of that ubject for which 
they were to cuutend, was vb: futhci- 
catiy puwerfu! to awaken much. re{cut» 
ment. The veſt diltance of the icene 
of action, and the remoteuc {> of ame- 
diate peril, rendered people leis atteu- 
tive to the tranſutions that were tak- 
ing place, and lefs alarmed at their 
couſe quences than their real import» 
ance required à rcilecting nation to 
have becu. | 


a 


Thoſe who chiefly intereſted them- 
Clves in the buſineſs, were ſuch as 
hoped for large contribations from A- 
merica, to alieviate the public burthens 
at home. Theſe were the mott nuumer- 
ous. This being a clear and diſtinct 
idea, obtained of couiſe the molt ex- 
ten ſice influcace. Others again were 
actuated by motives of zeal for the 
glory of the na! ion, which they thought 
would ſuffer a diminution by yielding 
in a conteſt with its Colonics. [here 
were alſo great numbers who profeſſed 
themſelves unable to decide which of 
th- two contendante, Britain or Ameri- 
ei, were mott jultihable in their re- 
ſp-&ive pretentions. "Theſe obſerved 
a kind cf neutrality, and ſeemed to be 
totally indifferent about the ſucceſs uf 
euher party. 

Nor ſhouſd it be forgotten, that the 
ſpirit of diſſipation, and the eagerneſs 
in the purtuit of pleaſure which had 
fur ſome years ſoflrongly characteriſcd 
the nation, operated at this period in 
a marked and {triking manner. 80 
violent was this propenſity, that noth- 
ing but amuſement was allowed of in 
company, among many of the politeſt 
claſſes ; and that politics eſpecially 
were excluded from all gentzel con- 
verſation. 

Among perſons of this deſcription 
it was univerſally remarked, that a 
paſſive acquicicence in the views and 
mcaſures of adminiſtration, was the 
r-1gning maxim. But as it roſe from 
do other motive than the fear of being 
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- eſpouſed the cauſe of thi Americans, 


ginning of the conteſt acquired this 


interrupted in their favourite purſuits 
by party diſquifitions, they ſeemed 
is general to be little affected by the 
good or ill fort une af either ſide, 
That diviſon of the people which 


was incomparably more animated than 
any other. "They had from the be- 


character, and they continued to pre- 
ſerve it. I hey dreaded the ſuccels of 
minilterial meaſures in America, from 


an apprehenſion of the danger that 


would reſult from it to the liberties of 
this country. Ta this perſuaſion, they 
were indefatigable in repreſenting e ve- 
ry where the neceſſity of putting an 
end to the diſpute. They conſidered 
it as ruinous in every ſhape : ſhould 
the Britiſh arms prevail, though this 
migut redound to the reputation of 
Britain, it would eventually, by a chain 
of cauſes not difficult to unfold, occa» 
fion, in all likelihood, the loſs of free- 
dom. Should America, on the con- 
trary, be ſucceſsful, the dignity of 
Dritain would be hurt, and its luſtre 
tarniſhed among the nations. The 
qiſenuna was equally perplexing either 
way, aud the only expedient to avoid 
it, was a reconciliation with America, 
founded upon terms of reciprocal 
equality, before the operations of war 
had decided the ſuperiority in the 
field. Such were the ſentiments and 
wiſtes, of a conſiderable part ui the 
nation. 
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XV. 


Parliamentary Tranſafions relating to America. 


1776.—1777. 


HORTLY after the meeting of 

Parliament, a motion was made in 
the Houſe of Commoas by Lord 
John C+vendiſh, for a reviſal of all 
thoſe acts by which the Colonics 
thought themſelves aggrieved. 

"The reaſon he alledged for making 
this motion was, that ſach a reviſal 
would come very effectually in aid of 
the proclamation iſſuzd by the com- 
miſſtonerts in America, by which the 
people in the Colonies were given to 
nnder{tand, that the Crown would con- 
cur in ſuch a meaſure, 

It was neceſlary, he obſerved, that 
Parliament ſhould as ſpeedily as poſ- 
fible confirm this declaration. hat · 
ever propoſals were made to the Ame · 
ricaus on the part of adminiltrativn, 
they would not be credited without 
this additional fantion, It would 
remove all miſtruſt, and eſtabliſh that 
confidence, without which no negocia- 
tion could proceed. If it was therefore 
ſeriouſly meant to fulkl the purpoſes 
of the declaration, miniltry ought 
chearfully to concur in this motion, 

It was however oppoſed with great 
warmth, — The arguments alledyed 
againſt it were, that to take up ſuch 
a diſcuſſion at the preſcnt, might em- 
barraſs the commiſſioners, and vapede 
a negociation that was perhaps com- 
menced, and already in ſome for- 
wardneſs. If they had began, they 
ought to be left to conclude it. Being 
on the ſpot, they were beſt judges 
hw to condut a treaty with the 
_ C\lonilts, and what conceſſions might 
be granted or with held, 


In the ſequel of the debate occafim 
ed by this motion, it was aſſerted by 
miniitry, that until the Congreſs hat 
reſtinded the declaration of Independ. 
ency, no treaty could be entcred into 
with Am. rica. | 

Such an aſſertion was violently 
cenlured by oppoſition. It was no 
leſs than a denunciation of war, add 
all its calamities, unleis the Amcricayy 
implicitly admitted the principal pout 
now in litigation, without any pre- 
liminary ſtipulation. 

The moſt haughty and arbitrary 
Princes had condeſcended to treat 
with their revolted ſubjecte, notwith- 
ſtanding they had renounced their al. 
legiance. Philip the Sccond ef 
Spain, treated with the people of the 
Seven United Provinces of the Nether 
lands, after they had at j ired his authe- 
rity, and declared themſelves inde- 
pendent : he was not above making 
propoſals to them, and promiſing to 
reſtore them to all their rights. 

Inſtances of the ſame kind mig ht be 
adduced from all hiſtories: our om 
afforded enough to ſhow the impro- 
priety and raſhneſs of ſuch an aſſct- 
tion, which was utterly inconſiſtent 
with ſound policy, and tended 10 pro- 
duce the mot fatal conſequences. 

Other reaſonings were alſo adduce! 
in ſupport of the mot ion; but it wi 
nevertheleſs rejected by ' a majority 
of one hundred and nine, to torty* 
ſeven. 

This rejection exaſperated the mis 
ority to a violent degree. They nos 


ſeemed to have formed a determine 
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tion to drop entirely the conteſt with 
miailtry upon a'l queſtions relating to 
America, They avowedly withdrew 
whenever any were propofed, and from 
this period leftthe Houſe to the fulland 
und urbed poſſeſſi da of the myjority. 

In order to juſtify this ſcceſſion, it 
was alledied that an atteudaace in the 
Houſe upon theſe matters, was inef- 
fectnal and ungatorv; the weight of 
iunbers was irreſikible, and baffled 
all arguincats, It was a degrading 
office always to contend with a cer- 
taiaty of being defeated. Diſcuſſion 
was vain where people's votes were 
pre-determined, There was a time 
whea reaſoning was liſtened to, and 
hat its due influence; but as expe! i- 
ence had ſhown that time was no more, 
it was wiſer to acquicſce in {ilence, 
than to undergo the baigy: of a fruit- 
leſs oppoſitivn. They had for years 
I .boured to convince their opponents 
of the dangers into which they were 
abou; to precipitate this country; ad 
finding it impoſſible to ſtem the torrent 
of a d:luded multitude, they would 
deſiſt for the preſent, and wait with 
patience until the frenzy of the day had 


ſubſided, and people were brought to 


a cool conſideration of things, either 
through their own timely reflection, ot 
the conviction eaforced upon them by 
diſagreeable events, 

The ſcaſon was not yet come for the 
nation to be undeceived. It was the 
iatereſt of {9 many to continue the de- 
ception, that it would Just till au accu- 
mulation of calamitiea had oppreſſed 
the nation to ſuch a degree, vs to be 
felt by all degrees. Util then, indi- 
viduals ſeemed too generally diſpoſed 
to ſubmit to miniſterial influence, and 
to graſp at thole benelits which were 
held out to thoſe who could further 
the deligns of men in power. The 
times were ſo degenerate that no man 
could have an opinion of his own, with 
falety to his intereſt or pretenſions in 
cublic affiirs. + The venality ſo much 
omplzined of in former days, was an 
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objet of no _confileration, when com- 
pired to its preſent increaſe It wad 
then temporary and occaſional, but it 
was now reduced into a ſyſtem; it 
pervaded all ranks and profeſſi ons. 
Means were fund to make them all 
luhſetrient to the purpoſes of miniſtry 3 
ſuch amazing numbers were benefited 
by their meafures, that till defeats, dil- 
anzpo'urments, and lofts of every kind, 
had diſabled them from purſuing theit 
ſchemes auy longer, they were ſure of 
a ready ſupport from thoſe whom 
they employed in their execution. 

For :li-fe reaſons, minority judged 
it neceſſary to refuſe their prelence to 
tranſactions Wich they difapproved, 
and Could net hinder, They would 
teſerve themſelves for a more probable 
oppurtu ity of being able to do ſervice 
to their country. When they percei- 
ved that adverſity had, as uluil open» 
ed the eyes of men, they would then 
come forth again, and endeavour, if 
poſlible, to remedy the evils which it 
was not now in their power to prevent. 
Such was the apology made by the 
minority for their ſeceſſion. | 

The {ſtrength of miniſtry was now 
become fo decifive, that whatever was 
propoſed, was immediately approved 
of, and car. ed without any oppoſition 
or debate. Never had thoſe at the 
helm met with more accord and acqui- 
eſcence iu the molt ſucceſsful eras. 

Ine number of ſcamen was now in- 
creaſed to forty five thouſaud for the 
enſuing year; and the expence of the 
navy amounted to four millions two 
hundred and ten thouſand pounds, in- 
cluding the ordinary, the building and 
repairing of ſhips, and a mikion that 
was voted to difcharge the debt of the 
navy. 

Ihe expences of the land fervice 
were not leſs enormous ; the amount 
was ear three millions, excluſive of the 
extraordi::aries of the preceding year, 
which exceeded twelve hundred theuf« 
and pounds, beſides new contracts for 
additioual troops from Germany, to- 

gether 


gether with the half. pay liſt, and the 
penſion: rs of Chclſce, 

A bill was alſo paſſed for granting 
commiſſioners to fit out private ſhips 
againit the Americans, his was fol- 
lowed by another to empower the 
Crown to ſecure ſuch perſons as were 
accuted, or ſuſpected of high treaſon, 
committed cither in America, or at 
ſea. By the proviſions of this bill, 
they were liable to be detained in cuſ- 
tody without bail or trial, while the 
law continued in force; it was reſer- 
ved to the Privy Council only to ad- 
mit them to either, 

This bill, however, did not paſs 
without oppoſition and ſevere animad- 
verſion. It was contended that no 
legitimate or obvious reaſon ſubliſted 
for inveſting the Crown with ſo unuſual 
a power. There was no rebellion, 
either exiſting or apprehended, in any 
part of Great Britain or Ireland. 
Such an extraordinary meaſure could 
be tolerated only in caſes of great do- 
meſtie danger, when the realm or con- 
ſlitution were immediately threatened ; 
but neither of theſe could be pleaded 
in the preſent inſtance. I he coercire 
meaſures already taken againſt the 
Americans, were amply ſufficient, 
without any further addition; and 
the ſafety of the kingdom was amply 
provided for by the vall force at fea 
and land now in commiſſion, and the 
readineſs with which a now well re- 
gulated militia could be called forth. 

'The operations of this bill were of 
an alarming nature. It would aug- 
ment the animoſity of the Americans, 
and excite them to retaliate, by adopt- 
ing meaſures of the like nature. This 
would ewbitter the minds of both 
parties, already exaſperated ii a high 
degree. It would increaſe the tage 
with which hottilities were ex-rciicd, 
and render men implacable on cither 
ſide. | 

A variety of other arguments were 
alledged againſt the bill, which tend- 
ed to ſhow the danger ariting from it 
to the liberty of che ſut ject. 
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The reply of miniſtry was, that all 
theſe allegations were the effect of 
groundlefs diſcontent, and of a deter. 
mination to oppoſe every meaſure of 
government, however prudent and 
well founded. The end of the bill 
could cvidently be no other than to 
ſciae and impriſon perſons guilty of 
treaſonable actions iu the Colonies, or 
on the ſeas, or who acted contrary to 
their allegiance, Thoſe who were in- 
nocent of ſuch practices had nothing 
to dread; but ſurely it was conſiltent 
both with Jaw and resſon, to appre - 
hend all perſons both at homc aud 
abroad, who were juitly ſuſpected of 
holding a traiterous correſpondence 
with the Coloniſts, by ſupplying them 
with money, or other means of teſiſ- 
tance or by conveying impro} er iutelli- 
gence. to them. 

After a long and violent debate, the 
bill paſſed by a majority of one hundred 
and ninety-five, to forty three: to ſo 
inconliderable and lender a force was 
oppolitiva now reduced upon this oc» 
caſion, which numbers imagined would 
have called up a much greater liſt of 
opponents. 

A petition was preſented by the 
city of London againſt this bill, re- 
probating it in the moſt pointed terms, 
and declaring it unconſtitutic nal, and 
ſubverſive of the moſt valuable rights 
of the people, ſubjecting them to arbi- 
trary proceedings, and putting them 
out of the protection of the law. 

Great complaints were alſo made of 
the profuſion that accompanied the 
expence of the American war. The 
extraordinaries of the laſt year for the 
operations by ſea and land, amounted 
to no leſs than two millions, one hun» 
dred and ſeventy thouſand pounds; 
a ſum exceeding the largelt appropria- 
ted to thole ſei vices in any year of the 
laſt war, notwithſtanding the prodi- 
gious fleets and -armies that were 
maintained ia ſo many parts of the 


world, 
; The 
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The accounts were repreſented as 
purpulely intricate and obſcure, in 
order to fatigue the attention, and 
deter people from an examination, 
The benefits allowed to contraQors 
were ſaid to be enormous, and paſt all 
ſufferance ; their charges were admit- 
ted, without a due inſpection, and 
their accounts wanted that explicitneſs 
which alone could render them clear, 
and vuuch for their authenticity, The 
rate of tonnage had been raiſes upon 
government without apparent nec<fli- 
ty; that of rum was beyond the mar- 
ket price ; and other articles had been 
overrated ia the ſame manner. Thoſe 
who had furniſhed the army with pro- 
vilions, experienced ſevere complaints, 
on account of their bad quality, and 
conſequently unwholeſomeneſs, 

The miniſtry was at great pains to 
anſwer and invalidate all theſe charges. 
A minute and laborious detzil ot the 
viri-us branches of public expeudi- 
ture, was laid before the Houſe, and 
every explanation vſed, in order ta 
jullity the manner in which the public 
money had been expended. From 
the comparative prices at large, paid 
in other dealings and trauſactions, it 
was deduced that the coſt of the vari- 
ous articles purchaſed for the ſervice 
of government, did not exceed the cur- 
rent demand for them elſewhere, and 
that zthey had been procured upon fair 
and reaſonable terms. The hire of 
ſhipping, for iaſtance, had not been 
advanced in the degree that had been 
objected ; the price paid for tranſports 


though greater than that given in time 


of peace, was far from incquitable: 
inſurance had riſen, the wages of 
ſeamen were more than twice as large 
as uſual ; none but the belt built veſ- 


ſels were taken up by government; 


they were well manned and equipped, 
and always fitted out for deſence: 
this increaſe of wages, and addition 
of hands obliged the owners of veſſels, 
to raiſe their demands on tonnage 
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proportionably, otherwiſe they would 
be loſers. 

Various objeRions were made to 
the accounts ven of the employment 
of the immeuſe ſums levied upon the 
public, But what oppoſition bore 
heavielt upon, was the beſlowing of 
contracts upon the members of Par- 
liament. The moſt harſh and ſevere 
animadverſions were made on this 
practice; it was open and direct bri- 
bery zit gave miniſtry an opportunity 
of purchaſing votes in that tiouſe to 
an alarming extent; as every time a 
new contract became neceſſary, the 
great profits reſulting from it, excited 
the avidity of new competitors and 
laid them open to minitterial influence, 
in a manner equally undeniable and 
ſcandalous. This was one cf the con- 
ſequences of the American war, and 
none of the leaſt pernicious, as it had 
created a new fund wherewith to cor» 
_ the repreſcatatives of the peo- 

e. 

But excluſive of this, it produced 
another no leſs detrimental in its effects 
to the pecuniary intereſt of the public, 
than detrimental to its morals. It 
not only ſubjected the member thus 
bribed to the miniſter's command, but 
it reciprocally laid the miniſter him · 
ſelf under the neceſſity of conniving 
at the malverfation of the perſon whote 
adherence to his meaſures he had pug» 
chaſed. What was this but a mutual 
toleration of iniquity on both ſides ? 
the more offenſive, as it was carried on 
in the face of day, and in defiance, ag 


it were, of that integrity, which 


ought, at leaft,to ſubſiſt in appearance, 
if not in reality, among individuale 
who pretended to claim the reſpect 
and efteem of their conſtituents, as 
well as their obedience. 

To this it was replied, that no Pare 
ticular preference had been given to 
any member of that Houſe merely up- 
on that account, in the making of con- 
tracts. Agreements of this nature 
had iuvariable been made with perſons 

whoſe 
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- whoſe line of life rendered them moit 
roper to be truſted with the buſhreſs 
aſſigned to them, end muſt likely to 
fulfil their obligations. As the wil 
dom of the nation had judged tit to 
admit men of mercantile education 


and Þnſineſs into that bouſr, there 


could he no impropricty in applying 
to them in ſuch caſes, as ſoon as tv any 
others. Their probity was not the 
leſs from their having a feat in Parlia- 
ment; and they were as much enti- 
tled to benefit: by their profeſſion as 
other individuals. 

Every contract had been conduct - 
gd with as much caution and econviny 
on the fide ef povernment, as was 
compatible with the diligence and ex- 
ertions exat.d ſrem thoſe v ho were 
employed The moſt advantayeous 
terms had been inſiſteq upon, aud ob- 
tained, that could poſſihiy be Qeviſed 
or expected. Every individual's cir- 
cumtlances had been duly weighed, 
and his reſponſibility and his charac- 
ter enly aſcertained, previous to his 
being truſted. If auy deficiencies had 
happened, they were ewing to una- 
voidable accidents, ard to ſuch forty- 
itovs cauſes as could ncither be fore— 
fecy nor obviated in the ordinary 
e mſe of thin 2s. 

It was <qu le urjuſt and abſard, to 
charge the employing, of members ef 
Parhament in the quaiity of contrac- 
tort,to the neceffi y of procuring abet— 
tors of tle Americen war, Min iſtry 
was ſupported by a mejor'ty that need» 
ed no allurenmcn's of that sort to pre— 
ſerve its ſuperiority over oppeliticn, 
Ihe number cf thoſe vho a} ved 
of that neue, exclultive ct thoſe 
gentlemen who were poſt {f-d of con- 

rocts, was {uffciont to coviliinie an 
incompa alle mj r ty. Had even 
thoſe pertlemen,inftead of ad.ering o 


fe vernment, formed a vart of then TY 


nority, they were fo tew, that liel. 
ſtrength world have ered from 
their addition to it, Pot it was now 
become the waxim of oppoſition to 
impute whatever was untortunate or 


Cc 


blame ble, to the plan that did nge 
coincide withiheiropimons But whats 
erer epithets they mipht-;.flix to the 
condact uf mililry, ſuch as were dif. 
crett and circump. et in Celiverin 
their i in. gment, wenia ſuf; end [t, uf 
events more cunCiulive th; n thoſe to 
which minority were Hot en appear ling, 
had deciced uboſc conduct was wok 
delerving of approbat ion. | bis debate 
on contracts, and cor: toQors, ended 
for a while the Poriian: entary diſcuſ. 
ſions clating to America, It vas 
not till towards the cloſe of the ſo Mon, 
that an effort was again attempted to 
bring about a rt conciliation between 
Great Britain aud her Colonies, 

His advanced age, and infirm ftate 
of health, h-d of late prevented the 


Karl of Chatham from taking an a Rive 


part in the dilputes that were :gitating 
both Houſes of Parliament. He 
viewed with an nnfeigned concern, the 
dangers that threatencd a kingdom, 
the councils of which he had once di— 
r cted wit, ſo much ſucces ond glory, 
He determired apa:n to come fterth 
from his retreat, and end csvour, weak 
and debilitated as he was, to influence 
by the powers uf his cloquence, aud the 
fil greater weight of. bis character, 
the contending parties to drop their 
animoſity, aud Iiften to terms of ac- 
commedation, Ihe failure of his 
former attempts did not diſcourage, 
theugb be krew, experimentally, the 
eblirettions that he mould huve to 
contend with, yet the tum neſs of his 
Gin fition v as proct again all. 

Here paired to the ticuic of Lerds 
on the thirteevth of May, and un the 
fironpeft an, mei potketic tems, mor- 
ed for an addteis to the throne, to 
reprefert the deep regret and forrow 
vith vhich they kebeld the ditl-acted 
ſirvation of the once flouriſhing aud tri - 
un phent In pne of Britam, but vow 
n evaced with in percirg mum, fem 
the continuation of the unnaturel wer 
with tle Colonics ; to adviſe that 
iprecy ard FAcciual mealures ſheuld 


be zaken ter putting a flap te ſuch 
ſatal 
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ate holtilities, rpon the only juſt and 

{lid ſoundat.on, a rem ovel et griev- 
ances, and to fynify their reacinefs 
ard deſire to concur in that neceſſary 
work, with all cheartulrets and Cf 
patch, 2s the cu nears « f regaining 
ile if Evous of the Brit:ſh Colonics, 
ard oft ſecuring to Gicat Dritsin the 
con mercial adventoges Cf ihofe valua- 
Le prfi ſions, %% heal and to redreſs, 
would be mere cenhitent with the 
din and M04 Je ity of the Royal cha- 
1.&er, and mete prevatent over the 
mind of a fice people than the chaſ- 
tiſfement, and the korrors of ver, which 
Litherto had enty feed to ſharpen 
the reſentment, aud conſolidate the 
union of the Coloniſts b gainſt the Bri. 
ti nation, and it continued,” mutt 
end in a total and final diſſolution of 
all ties between them. 

He then entered into an explanation 
of the intent of his motion, which was 
to repeal all the obnoxious acts relat- 
ing to America, paſled fince the laſt 
peace aud to confirm to them eipeci- 
aliy the riglit of diſpoſing of their own 
money. This, he ſaid, was coming to 
the point ſpecifically, ſuch an ex- 
plicit conceſiion was a herald of peace, 
and would open the way tor treating, 
Though much would remain to be ſet- 
tled, yet 2 preliminary of this Kind 
- would be ſuch an earnell of the fince- 
rity andgood diſpoſit ion of Parliament, 
as would remove the principal impe— 
diments to an accommecation, aud acs 
celerate the concluſton of it witheut 
further repugnance or diſſiculty. 

He ivbited with greet carueſtus ſa, 
upon the neceſſty of adoptirg the 
meaſure he propufed witl out delay. 
Ihe preſent ſit uat ion of Great Britain 
expoled her tu the moſt imminent Gcan- 
ger from the Iiouſe of Bourbon; a 
- few weeks might decide our fate 2s a 
tion; a treaty between Frat ce aud 
the Americans would be that fiuul dee 
eifion; we would not ovly lule the 
immente advantages which we had de- 

rived from tlie valt and increefing trade 
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of ovr Colonies, but that commerce, 
ard all thote aCvantapes, wouid be 
thrown into the. bancs of our natutal 
aud herd tary evennes, 

After ſtating feveral particulars to 
ſhow the im;procticebility of revucing 
America by tore of arnu.s,and the per- 
micious conte qus neces of tuch a cou- 
quett, werte it practicable ; and de ſerib- 
ing the &:flicuities aud ouftreficts which 
had been Eroug ht vpon the public, by 
eugeging in huſtiinus, he cuncluded 
by loying, that ** America was con- 
tendiug with Great Britaiu under the 
mi ſiece battery of France, u hich wouid 
Opec pO this counrry as locn as ſhe 
perceived that we were tufftciently 
weakened for ber put pole, aud found 
torlelt duly prepared fer war.“ 

Lord Chatham's motion was fe. 
conded with much cloquence aud ener- 
gy by ſcvcral of the other Lords in the 
oppoſition. It was no leis vigorouſly 
rehſted by thoſc o the tide of ad mi- 
niſtration. Ihe principal argument 
they employed was, that America rrom 
the commencement of the dilpute, had 
taken a ſcttled reſolution to conclede 
it by a total renunciation of this coun- 
try's authority. It was a delign long 
premeditated, If the prefeut et ules of 
tic altercations had not arten, other 
pretexts would have been found to 
dauerte with Great Britain, There 
wes no realun to Cuultibey had been 
(cited to zct in the manner they had 
Cone, by the evemies of this vation, 
with a view to <ubroil, ard keep us 
occupied at heme, whillt they were 
left at leiſure 10 purſue their tchemrs: 
without n.oleftatiun un our part. 

Such a Cetermination in the Colonilts 
being once admitted, as it Was certain 
ly epparent from every circunillance 
attending the conteſt, it would be 1a 
lets unevaihing thou unworthy of the 
charethy of a magnanimous people, to 
make concefhions that woutd CNY |} 196+ 
duce further demands. Dut it ws 
nugatory at prefent to be making any 
ptoſlers ; noue would be aca ptid, un- 

Lil 
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til the arms of Britain bad humbled 
their pride: that was the moſt effec- 
tual preliminary to a peace : until the 
Colonies were convinced that they 
ſhould not be able to make good their 
independency , they would maintain it. 
Nothing therefore ought to divert the 


concomitants of all ſpirited proceed. 
ings : it was the knowledge of, and 
the determination to face them, where. 
in true ſpirit conſiſled. We were en. 
gaged, it was true, in a pepilous con- 
telt: but it was now ſafer to go for. 
wards than to recede ; by the firſt we 
ſtood a chance of ſucceeding ; but by 


attention of Britain from the meaſures 
ſhe had adopted; to them alone ſhe 
muſt now truft, for a recovery of the 


Calonies ; and the only queſtion at this 


day was, Whether the ſtrength of Bri- 
* tain was adequate to the end propoſed ; 
the perſuaſion being for the affirmative, 
ſhe could not conſiemly with her dig- 
nity, any more tlian with her intereſt, 
avoid making a trial. She was called 
out to the field, and could not refuſe 
coming forth, without ſuffering diſ- 
grace, and loſing her reputation, which 
was the greateſt of all loſſes. 


Whatever dangers might hereafter 


ariſe in the courſe of this quarrel, it 
ſtill behoved us to proceed with what 
we had begun. Dangerous were the 


the ſecond we tamely gave up every 
thing; which was a behaviour that 
would deſervedly ſubject us to con- 
tempt, and expoſe us to greater inſults 
ang dangers than thoſe we were ſhrink. 
ing from through ill timed caution, or 
rather through a fruitleſs puſilanimity. 

Various other arguments were urged 
on either ſide ; when after an anima- 
ted and intereſting debate, the queſtion 
being put, Lord Chatham's motion 
was rejected upon a diviſion, by a majo- 
rity of ninety-nine to twenty eight. 
This concluded all debates relating to 
the affairs of America, during the pie- 
ſent ſeſſions. 
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O * the opening of the ſpriug. the 
Britiſh troops in America began 
to catertaiu hopes of proſecutiag their 
operations with more ſucceſs, as they 
certainly would with more hardſhips 
and ſufferings than they had eadured 
during the winter, when the rigour of 
the climate combated againſt them, and 
was au effectual impediment to all at- 
tempts upon the enemy. 

The perſecution to which the well 
affected to the Britith government had 
been ſubject throughout the Colonies, 
had compelled great numbers to fly for 
refuge to the army at New York. 
They conſiſted not only of Americans, 
but of thoſe natives of. Bricain and 
Ireland who had ſettled in that conti- 
nent previous to the preſent troubles, 
and whole attachment to their country 
would not permit them to yield obedi- 
eace to the Congreſs, 

ln order to to render them as uſeful 
as poſſible, at a time when no reſource 
was to be neglected, ſuch of them as 
were inclined to bear arms, met with e- 
very ſuitable encouragement. They 
contributed to recruit thoſe regiments 
which wanted their complement ; and 
a very conſiderable corps was formed 
of them; which gradually augmented 
to ſome thouſands ; they were officer- 
ed by thoſe gentlemen who had been 


obliged to abandon their homes and 


property, for their adhereace to the 
cauſe of Britain. . 

They were placed upon the fame 
footing as the troops on the Britiſh 
eſtabliſhment. They were paid, clad, 
and ſubſiſted, and received every o- 


ter advantage to which the others 
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were entitled. Several good purpoſes 
were anſwered by this meaſute: it re- 
lieved from di'treſs ſuch as were en- 
titled to expect aſſi tance. Inſtead of 
an incumbrance, they became ſervice- 
able in th: cauſe for which they had 
ſiT-red z it opened a proſpect of de- 

riving farther aid to it from additional 
numbers, whom the outrageouſneſs of 
party would expel from the different 

Colonies ; and it pointed out a place 

where thoſe who were deſirous of ob- 
taining revenge for that ill treatment 
they had received, wonld be duly en- 
couraged, and amply furniſhed with 
the mrans of ſeeking it. 

Theſe people being thus embodied 
were put under the command of Go- 
vernor Tryon, in quality of General 
of the King's Provincial troops, by 
whom they were ſo well diſciplined, 
and exerciſed with ſo much induſtry 
and diligence, that they became ina 
ſhort time of the highet utility, They 
replaced the regulars in all the poſts 
that required to be guarded, and ac. 
quitted themfelves completely in all 
the duties of a garriſon, though they 
were not yet ſufficiently experienced 
to be brought into the field, This 
was the firſt meaſure of importance 
adopted previous to the ſubſequent 
campaign by General, now Sir William 
Howe ; who had lately been decorat- 
ed with the order of the Bath, for bis 
ſervices during the laſt campaign. 

The Americans had, during the 
winter, erected mills, and collected 
large magazines, in a mountainous part 
of the Province of New York called 
Cyuurtland Manor, Its proximity Hos 
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the preſent ſeat of war, added to the 
natural Rrength of its lituation, reader- 
ed it very convenient for that pur- 
poſe. As it lay oa the ealtern bor- 
ders of the North River, it con nanded 
an eaſy communicetial on both fi ies. 
Immenſc quantities of proviſlons aud 
ſtores hal been depoſitel tliere, as a 
place of the, greatelt ſaſety, aud which 
a very little defence could reuder 1Q- 
aeceſſible. 

Peek's Kill, a place on tlte North 
River, at about fifty miles dillauce 


rom New York, was the principal 


polt of -commuaication between tie 
American army and its magazine. A 
plan was formed to ſurprize this place; 
by which au entrance might be {ecar- 
ed to the upper country, and their 
depoſites ſeized or deſtroyed, This 
was the only method of coming at 
them: an open attack was imprac- 
ticable from the difficulty ofthe ground. 
and the facility with winch the enemy 
could have removed them had they 
perceived ſuch a deſign. 

Colonel Bird, a bold and active 


officer, was placed at the head of 


this expedition. He embarked with 
about live hundred men quder the pro- 
tection of a ſrigate and fume armed 
veflels. On the difcovery of his ap- 
roach, the enemy not thinking the 
place they were in tenable agaiuk his 
torce, aod ſecing from the quickacſs 
of his motious that nothing could be 
moved off, retreated to a ſtrong pals, 
two miles dillant, after ſetting fire to 
the buildings, where the (tores an 
proviſions had been laid up ia readiucls 
to be conveyed to their army. 

The troops landed without oppoſi- 
tion: but found, upon reconnoitring 
the enemy, that the paſs be had ſeiz- 
ed, commanded the entrance into the 
mountains ſo eſſectually, that it could 
not poſſibly he forced. They ceturn 
ed to their veſſels, after deſtroyiug all 
that was on ſhore, as well as a number 
of boats belonging to the Provincials 
that had been juſt laden with proviſions, 
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and were on tlie point of departure on 
their arrival, 

As the quantity of tres deſtroyed 
at Pcek's Kill was not [> conſiderable, 
as it was expected, they would have 
becen found: further attempts were 
prajcted to penetrate into thoſe parts 
where they were depoſited. Intelligence 
was brought that large quantities were 
laid up at Danbury, aud other towng 
and villages in the Province of Con- 
necticut bordering upon Courtlaud 
Mauor. 8 

Another expedition was hereupon 
propoſed of deilroving then, the com- 
mand of which was given to Governor 
Tryon, whoſe activity and diligence 
had been chicſly in!lrumcocal in pro— 
curing the intelligence. He was af- 
ſited on this occation by General 
Aguew, and Sir William Erlkine, two 
brave and- expert officers, and a budy 
of two thouſand men were appointed 
to this ſervice. 

They embarked at New York and 
croſſing the Sound between long Iſland 
and Connecticut, they landed at Nor- 
walk, a place in that Province twenty 
miles from Daubury, the object of 
their dellination. As that part of 
the country had no ſuſpicion of aay 
attack, it way wholly unprepared 
for defence, and the troops re- 
ceived no moleſtation in their march 
to Daubury, where they arrived on the 
twenty-ſixth of April. But they had 
not been there many hours, before 
they were apprized that numbers of 
the Proviccials were gathering on 
every fide, and that they would 
ſhortly be ſurrounded if they made 
any ſtay. This rendered it neceſſary 
to uſe the utmoſt diſpatch in the 
execution of their intent. They ac- 
cordingly ſet fire to the ſtore hoaſes 
aud magazines. Unhappily they 
could nut prevent, the flames from 
communicating to the towh of Dan- 
bury, which was entirely conſumed 

After performing this ſervice, they 
ſet out next morning for Ridglield, 
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in the midway between Daubuty and 
the place where their ſhipping lay: 
but the enemy did not ſuffer them to 
retreat unmoletled, Geucrals Wo- 
ofter, Arao!d, and Silliman, happened 
to be in the neighbourhood. Upon 
intelligence of a party of Pritiſn 
troops being landed, they exerted 
themſelves with fo much diligence, 
that a conſiderable body of the mh» 
tia and Miuute men were collected 
in a few hours. At the head ef 
theſe they determined fo throw them- 
ſelves in the way of the Britiſh troops, 
and interrupt their march, till ſuth- 
cient retuuforcements arrived} to cut 
ofi their retreat. = 

La order to elfe& this deſign, Ge- 
neral Wooſter followed them cloſe 
in their rear, haraſſing uad obligmg 
them frequ-ntly to face about to te- 
pel him. Gzneral Arnold propoſed 
on the other hand, to pott himſeif at 
Ridgetigld, through which the Bri- 
th army. was obliged to paſs, iutend- 
ing here to make a vigarous ſtand, 
till further aſſiſtance could arrive. — 
To this purpoſe he marched acroſs 
the country with all ſpeed, and reach» 
ed the town of Ridgeheld before 
” Britiſh troops could come up to 

im, 


Ia the mean time the Provincials 


under General Wootter preſſed them 
on every fide, making the moſt of 
every advantageous politiun they could 
ſeize, and diſputing the ground upon 
every opportunity, In this mauser 
they greatly retarded the march of 
the Britiſh troops, and obliged them 
to proceed with the ytmalt regularity 
aud circumſpe&ion, Not withttaad- 
ing they were guarded on each of 
their flanks, as well as in their rear, 
with ticld pieces, that did no ſmall 
exccution, yet the Provincials con- 
tinued to gall them with their mul- 
ketry without ecſſation. 


Arriving at Ri-igeficld, they found 


a new enemy to eacouater. Geyeral 
nold had fo well improved the thort 
pace of tune ſiace he had taken poſ- 
Hun 


ſeſſion of the ground, which was not 
a tull hour, as to have thrown up 
ſome works, behind which his men 
were advantageouſly poſted, and made 
a heavy fire on the Britiſh troops as 
they were advancing ; but they were 
attacked with ſuch vigour, that they 
g ve way on all ſides ; not, however, 
till after making a reſolute defence. 
General Arnold behaved on this oc» 
caſion with remarkable intrepidity $ 
his horſe was ſhot under him, and a 
grenadier was coming up to pierce 
him wich his bayonet, as he lay on 
the ground ; but he recovered him- 
ſelf with great agility, and ſhot the 
grenadier dead upon his approach. 
The Britiſh troops having made 
themſelves _ maſters of Ridgefield, 
halted there in the night, and reſum- 
ed their march next morning. But 
the enemy was now Rrongly reinfor- 
ced ; and had feized every ſpot of 
ground on the road, that could be 
dilputeC with advantage. he 
whole day was ſpent by the Royalitts 
iu forcing their way thro? a number 
of difficulties. It was evening before 
they reached a tiſiag ground within 
gun ſhot of their ſhipping. Here 
they formed in order of battle, and 
on the enemy's preparing to renew” 
their attack, they chirged them with' 
their bayonets fo ſuddenly, and with 
ſo much fury, that they were entirely 
broken, and ubliged to retire at 2 
diſtauce in order to recover themſel- 
ves. his gave an opportunity to 
the troops of reimbarking without 
fur*trer hinderance 
It was time to provide for their 
ſafety by re:reating ; ther ammunite 
tion was totally expended ;z it con- 
filted of fixty rounds to a man on 
their ſefting out; from whence may 
be interred the warmth and actisity 
of the ſervice they were employed 


upon. The loſs on their fide of kil- 


led and wounded did not exceed one 
hundred and feventy ; but that of the 
Provineials was much greater. 'Vhgir 


priucipal loſs was that of Geueral 1 
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«Wooſter, a brave and experienced 
old officer. He had ſerved in the 
laſt and preceding ware, and had ſig- 
Nalized himſelf on ſeveral occaſions. 
He bchaved upon this with exrraor- 
dinary velour Uhough in his ſ-ven- 
tiett year, he ated with all the fire 
pf youth, and headed every charge 
that was made upon the Britiſh rear, 
eill he was mortally wounded, Se- 
veral other perſons of note among the 
Provincials fell this day. 
ber of gentlemen that ſerved as vo- 
Juntecrs among them on this emer- 
gency, was very conſiderable ; and 
they excrted themſelves with the 
more zeal and bravery, as many of 
the militia were new levies, who had 
ſeen little or no ſervice, aud required 
their example to encourage tuem. 
In return for this incurſion into 
Connecticut, the people of that pro- 
vince projected an attempt upon a 
poſt on Long Iſland, where aquantity 
of prov ſions had been collected for 
the uſe of the Royal army. This 
vas Sagg harbour, lying at the eaſt- 
ern extremity of Long [fland. Its 
diſtance from New York, and the 
ſmallueſs uf the force ſtationed there, 
idduced the Provincials to form the 
deſign of ſurpriſiug it, and deſtroying 
the {tore s, by way of chunterbalance- 
ing the damage that had been done 
them at Peck's Kill, and Danbury. 
The perſon pitct.ed upon to con- 
duct this enterpriſe, was Col. Meigs, 
a active and daring officer. He 
was one of Gen. Arnold's principal 
companions in his memorable expedi- 
tion to Canada, and in his attack 
upon the city of Quebec, when Gen, 
ntgomery was lein. He em- 
barked with a choſen party of refo- 
lute men, about one hundred and fit: y 
in number; and e/uding the vigilance 
of the many armed vcilets that cruiz- 
ed ein the Sound, he landed within 
four miles of Sagg harbour. 'ts 
rd conſiſled only of a company of 
oot, and an armed ſchoouer. He 


he num 
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came upon them unawares, before 
break of day, and atacked them fo 
vigorouſly, that though they made a- 
tout refiftance, he overpowered and 
took them priſoners ; deftroying at 
the ſame time, all that could be found 
on ſhore, with the craft that lay in 
the harbour, notwithſtanding a ſevere 
and continued fire from the ſchooner, 
that lay within leſs thay two hun» 
dred yards diſtance. | 

What rendered this expedition the 
more remarkable, was the aftoniſhing 
ſpeed with which it was performed. * 
It was begun and ended in leſs than 
thirty hours, computing from the 
time the party embarked at, to that” 
when they returned to, Guildford 
in Connecticut; having, it is ſaid, in 
that ſhort ſpace, meaſured about yo 
miles by land and water. The di» 
genee and courage diſplayed by Col. 
Meigs, gained him ancommon ap- 
plauſe, and ſhewed that he bed not, 
without reaſon, been ſeſected by 
General Arnold, to accompany him 
in the moſt ardnous of the attempts 


be had formed. 


Ihe ſpring was now far advanced ; 
but the Britiſh army was prevented 
from taking the field through want 
of tents and other articles for en- 
camping, The neceſſity, however, 
of watching the motions of the ene- 
my, induced Lord Cornwalis to draw 
the troops that had wintered at 
Bruniwick, out of their cantonments: 
He formed a camp with the old 
tents on the high grounds command- 
ing the communication along the 
River Riviton to Amboy, where 
General Vaughan did the ſame with 
the divih.n under his command, 

The deficiency of camp equipage 
proved of the moſt material conſe- 
queiice to Gen. Waſhington, by af - 
erding him leiſure to make dee pre- 
parations for the enſuing campaign. 
He had, during the winter, carried 
on his operations with the beſt men 


that could be ſelected from the _—_ 
0 


* 
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of the ſeveral Colonies ; but the major 
part returned home 04 the commence- 
meut of ſpring, which happened to be 
the term at which their obligation to 
ſerve was expired. The dread of 
experiencing the ſame viflicuitics in 
which he had beeu involved at the 
latter end of the preceding campaign, 
by the diſſolution of the Provincial 
army, rendered him extremely anxious 
to keep them together, till reinforces 
meuts could arrive to ſupply their 
places. But he could only prevail cn 
a moderate number to remain. Some 
were influenced not to abandon him 
by the repreſcatations of their officers, 
how ungenerous it would be to deſert 
the common cauſe at fo critical atime ; 
but the major part were held by their 
attachment to his prlo e; which was 
in general a motive of great cflicacy 
among his countrymen, and proved 
in various inftances a circumitance of 
the higheſt utility to his party. On 
this cccalion it abſolutely prevented 
the troops he had from diſbauding. 

By theſe meaus he was enabled to 
preterv? the appearance of an army; 
but his real (rength was ſo ſmall, that 
had it becn poſlible to take the field, 
he could not have maintained bis 
ground. Thus, from whatever cauie 
it proceeded, the delay in [ending out 
teots and the other appurten-nccs of 
that nature, was vac of the mult un- 
fertunate accidents that befel the Bri- 
tiſh army ia the preſeut year; as it 
cutircly diſabled it from commeucing 
its operations, while Generat Wath- 
ingtou was utterly unable to oppoſe 
them. | 

he new method adopted by Con- 
reis, iu order to recruit their amy. 
aud keep it on a permanent footing, 
did not rwucceed fo well as it had been 
expected. Ihe length of time for 


Which it was propoict to cult, did 
not cumcide with the views of a peo- 
ple, who thought that every man 
ought in his turn pertonaliy to Rand 
forih iu deicuce of his country. Such 
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a ſyſtem they conſidered as” both 
equitable and not burthenſome ; and 
did not ſeem willing to encourage 
any other. The euliſtments went ow 
flowly ; few cared to engage for the 
whole duration of the Mar; and ever 
three years appeared a'long term to 
be abſent from their buſineſs and 
families, Hence, notwithitanding the 
great encouregement given by the 
Conyrefſs, the numbers raiſed in each 
Colony tell much ſhort of the pro- 
portion at which it had beeu ra- 
ted. | 
In the mean time, the exigeney 

ſo preſſing, that every method was 
neceſſarily uſed to remedy theſe de- 
ficiencies. lt was propoſed to make” 
drafts from the militia to fill up the 
regiments; but thuſe who reflected 
on the temper and notions of the peo- 
ple at large, repreſented this as'a dan- 
gerous expedient, and unſit to be tris 
ed unleſs in the greateſt extremity." 
It would be conſidered as a breach of 
the public faith with individuals, and 
might lead them to withdraw their” 
confidence from their rulers, the cou-” 
ſequences of which would be fatal. 
In order to avoid theſe difficulties, ' 
permiſſion was given to raile recruits” 
among thoſe multitudes of Iriſh emi - 
grant:, employed in the ſevera! Coſo- 
nies ia the capacity of indented ſer- 
vants. By this meaſure, their maſ- 
ters indeed were deprived of their uſe 
Curing the time tor which they bad, 
as uſually, purchaſed their ſervitude ; 
but neceflity, together with an aſſur- 
ance that they ſhould be duly ind emni- 


ficd, were mottves that could not be 


rehiled vn the prelent emergency, 
It had been huped that the Moab 
ern Colouics, as moſt abounding with 
white people, wou'd have been able to 
ſpare à couliderable ſupply to General 
Waſhington's wrmy. They were 
ſounded accordingly ; but they plcad- 

ed the danger vnd which they were 

menaced by the tirong force under” 
Geuural Carlton. Au iavaſion way 
ceriauir 
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certainly preparing from Canada 
they did not thiok themſcives ſafe at 
Bofion itſelf; and there were other 
quarters, from whence they might be 


attacked, and probably would, were- 


they to qiveſtthemſetves ofthe litengih 
they bad at preſent. 
Such, hon cver, amidſt theſe diſh- 
evltics, were the cxertions of the Con- 
reſs, and the feveral Provincial As- 
— that while the Britiſh troops 
were detained at New York, from the 
cauſcs that have been mentioned, Ge- 
neral Waſhington had the ſatisfaction 
of receiving numerous reinforcements 


from all parts, aud to find himſelf in 


a ſituation of carrying thoſe plans into 
Execution, which he could not have 
done, had the Britiſh army been able 
to begin the campaign looner, 
 Ercouraged by this feaſonable aug- 
mentation of ſtrength, be u oved lor- 
wards from Moris town, and took a 
ſtrong poſition ia the neighbourhood 
of Brunſwick, in the highlands, about 
Middle Brock, Here he threw up 
works along the front of his camp, 
well provided with cannon, and other 
defences. But his principal advantage 
was the difficulty to approach him; 
the ground bcing ſuch, as expoſed an 
enemey to every kind of danger in at- 
tacking him. He had choſen bis ſitu - 
#100 with great judgment; on the 
one (ide he covered the Jerſcys, and on 
the other he obſerved all the motious 
of the Britiſh forces at Brunſwick, of 
which he commanded a full proſet 
from his camp, as well as of the coun - 
try between that place and the ſhores 
ol Staten Iſland. 
1he operations of the ſubſequent 
campaign took their direction princi- 
pally fum the manner with which 
General Waſhingtos had an opportu- 
nity of commencing it. Various and 
oppolite opinions were now enter- 
taiued of the plan of acting that ſhould 
be adopted iu the prefent circumſtance, 
Previous to General Waſhington's 
receiving ſuch Jarge reinforcen ents, 


and taking poſſeſſiou of the grouug a- 


— 


long Middle Brook, it was imagined 
that the Britiſh army would had no 
diſſicult y in penetrating through the 
Province of Jerſey to the banks of 
the Delware, and that the Provincials 
wou'd not have been able to make 
any cfl-Qual oppoſition, — Fhe reduc- 
tion of the Jerſeys, would have ſecur- 
ed the communication between New 
York and the whole chain of pofls that 
would have occupied the road between 
that City aud the confines of Penuſyl- 
vania. 
battle, in order to ſtop the progreſs cf 
the army, nothing could have been 
more dcfirable, as, an opportunit 

would then be given of ftriking 2 
deciſive blow: but as the enemy would 
probably retire as the Britiſh troops 
advanced, they would eaſily become 


mallers of the paſſage over the Dela- 


ware, and conſequently of Philacel- 
phia, which was an open and defence- 
leſs city, 

Such was the plan of proceeding 
formed during the winter among the 
majority of people at New York, and 
which would probably have taken 
place, had not obſtructions. of var ious 
kinds retarded it, — But General 
Waſhington's late movements had 
totally altered the face of things. 


He had now poſſeſſed bimſclf of a 


polition where it was impoſſible to 
atiack him without iacurrivg every 


diſadvantage, and expoſing the army 


to a confliderable and inevitable loſs, 
without obtaining, perhaps, the lealt- 
ſucceſs. © Were the army to march 
forwards to the Delaware, with an 1n- 
tention to force a paſſage, the leaving 
ſuch an enemy as General Walhiogton 
behind, would be attended with the 
ut moſt danger. He would hang on 
the rear, and cut off the communicati- 
on with New Yurk, while the Provin- 
cial forces were making head on the 
other fide, 


Were it in ſuch a caſe to 


lawarc, which would prove a watk of 
\ no 


Had the encmy ventured a 


Such a fituatiun would 
lay the army open to numberleſs 
_ difficulties, 


fail in its attempt to croſs the Des. 
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no {mall difficulty, from the many 
impediments that had been prepared, 
it would then be compelled to retreat 
to New Vork; but that would be 
found a taſk of no facility ; the enemy 
would unqueſtionably ſeize upon all 
the paſſes, and great bloodſhed mult 
en ſue, merely to force a paſſage back 
to their former ſt ation. 

Theſe confiderations made it ap- 
pear mofe defirable to drop the defign 
of penetrating into Penaſylvania acroſs 
the Jerſeys. As Philadelphia was the 
object aimed at, a paſſage by water 
ſeemed the leaſt attended with diſfi- 
culties; and though, perhaps, of more 


leag th, fully compenſated that defect 


by its far greater ſafety. A plan of 
this kind would have the co-operati- 
on of the fleet, of which the aſſiſtance 
had been ſv effectual in the principal 
operations of the laſt campaign. B 

paining poſſeſſion of Philadelphia, the 
Britiſh army would be ſtationed in the 
center of the Colonies, and have the 


immediate command of the rich and- 


fertile Province of Pennf; lyania, and 


be at hand to invade any part of the 


neighbouring Provinces of Virginia 
and Maryland, both by land and by 
water. Add to this, that an expedi- 
tion of this nature might be undere 
taken with great facility, from the im- 
menſe number of tranſports, well man- 
ned, and well found in every reſpect, 
with which t] cy were happily furniſh» 


ed, and which put it in their power to 


avail themſelves of every advantage 
which naval ſuperiority could give. 

Before this determination was a- 
dopted, it was reſolved, however, to 
try every method in order to induce 
General Waſhington to quit his poſi- 
tion, and bring him, if it were practi- 
cable, to riſk an engagement. 

In the beginniny of June, the long 
expected, and much weuted ſupply of 
tents and camp equipaye arrived from 
England, together with a freſh body 
of German auxiliaries, and a con- 
ſiderable number of Britiſh recruits. 
Sir William Howe, after waiting with 


it very confiderahble, 


encampment, 
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the utmoſt impatience, was at length 
enabled to take the field. He repair» 
cd immediately 40 the Jerſeys, and 
pitched his camp oppoſite to that of 
General Waſhington, 

Ihe Provincial army, exciufire of 
the llrong polt occupied, had received 
{uch an acceſſion of nbmbers, as made 
The retarcment 
of the necc{{aries that were to come 
from England, had afferded time for 
detachments to arrive from the fur» 
thermott Culonies ro Waſhington's 
The Northern Pro- 


vinces, be ſides providing, for the guard 


ct the Lakes, had at lat arrayed 8 


large force, which wes ſent under the 
Gearrals Gates, Arnold, and Parſons, 
with orders to flat ion it on the North 
River, in readineſs to paſs it, and 
warch to the #afliſtance of General 
Waſhington, in caſe of need, | 
Sir William Howe was now em 
ployed in continual endeavuurs to draw 
the American General from his en- 
campment. He had a variety of ob» 
ſtacles to encounter; on the one. 
hand, the vigilance of the Jerſey mi- 
litia was exerted in cutting off all te- 
freſhments, and watching all his moti- 
ons. They performed this duty with 
the more keenneſe, as they were 
rompted by the reſentment of their 
— ſufferings. On the other hand, 
General Waſhington, though cautious 
not to involve himſcif in any riſk, o- 
mitted nv opportunity of exerciing 
his men, and inuring them to ation, 
by «ngaying them iu ſkirmiſhes upou 
advantageous terme. h 

The Britiſh General made ſeveral 
morements, as intending to march 
to the Delware. * Conſiderable de- 
tachments paſſed along the flayvks of 
the American army, taking the road 
to Philadelphia. Several motions of 

this tendency were made; but as the 
produced no effect, Sir William Howe 
drew nearer to the enemy's camp, 
where he contigued ſome days, recon- 
noitring evety paſsandopening by which 
au acccls40/ it might be found, But 
atter 


* _— | 


was put in practice. 


* 
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after much toil and ſearch, none could 
be diſcotered that was practicable; 
the approaches were fo firangly ſorti- 
fed, aud every polt iv well guarded, 
that no hope remajued of torcing thein. 
That nv effort mighi be left untried 
to bring the American General out 
vi his troug bold, another {tratagen 
Sir Willig 
Howe broke up his camp wita great 
ſecming preCipitatiou, and retired halti- + 


- ty from the ground he had juſt oc- 


eupied :—kle abandoned the poſt of 
Elunſwick, aud withdrew his whole 
aray towards Amboy. This ſudden 
movemeut, ſo little expected, and ex- 
ecuted with ſuch promptitude, ceceiv- 
ed the Proviucials. Tucy came down 
from thcic escampment ia large de- 
tachments and follywed cluſcly the 
zear of the Brividh army, which ſtill 
continucd to retreat before them. 
They charged it with the greateſt fury 
and from the celerity with which it 
moved, were encouraged to make a 
vigorous purſuit, As ſoon as the Bri- 
tiſh army had reached Amboy, a par- 
table bridge, which had been cunttruc- 
ed for their paſlage over the Delaware, 
was thrown over the chauuel between 
Amboy and Staten land. The bag- 
gage and heavy appurtenanges, toge- 
cher with fume troops, crofled over it 
to the other ſhore, and all feemed pre- 
pared for the remainder of the army 
to paſs. - . 

General Waſhington was now per- 
ſoaded that this retreat. was no feint. 
ite decamped aud came torwards 'o 


_ Quubble Town, in order to ſupport 


tac troops he had detached after the 
Britiſh army. As ſoon as this motion 
was perceived, Sic William Howe 1-4 
ii back iu ſeveral diviſions, by diftercat 
roads, in order to ſurround the-Iro- 
Fincials, and force them to au engage» 
ment, by cutting eff their recrcat, 
The more effectuay to cumpals this 
A:fign Lord Coruwallis was diipatched 
with a fliong body to ſclac ou the 
piles to the muuntainous part of tie 


country which. the Proyincials kad gui 


„ 
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left. He was met by a large party, 
advantageouſly polled at the entrance 
of a wood, and wcll turniſhed with ar. 
tillery. It was commanded by a gen- 
tl-man well known in America by the 
title of Lord Stirling, tough not ad- 
mitted as valid in Britain. The troops 
under Lord Cornwallis were a mixture 
of Biitiſh and Heſſians: they behay+ 
ed on this occoliun with an emulation 
which the Provincials were not able 
to reſiſl. They were quickly broken 
on all ſides, and ſled to a place called 
Weltficld, where they took ſhelter in 
a thick woud. ; 

The American General now ſaw 
the necellity of making a ſpecdy re» 
treat to his former (ituation, ip order 
to {ecure it. He ſeizcd with all dili- 
geace thoſe paſſes to the mountains, 
which he ſoon perceived Lord Cori» 
wallis had in view: and with all poſ- 
lible expedition be repoſſeſſed himſelf 
of the eacampment from which be had 
been decoyed by the dexterity of the 
Britiſh General. 

It was now become evident, that no 
ſcheme whatever would move General 
Waſhington from the poſition Le had 
reſumed. Io darch through the Jer- 
ſeys to the Delaware, appcared an 
attempt highly imprudent from the 
reaſous thai have been ſpeciued. No- 
thing therefore remained for the ac- 
compliſhmest of what was propoſcd, 
than to embrace the ſcheme uf going 
to Philadeip!.ia by ſev. 

While the necclfary preparations, 
were making fur this important ext 
pedition, the fpirit of enterprige which 
hat lately bugalized foveral of the A- 
merican officers, was product ve of a 
remarxable adventure, 1 be capture 
of Geacral Lee by Colonel Harcuurt 
had occaſiuued much coucera among 
the Americans, ou account of the rg- 
tulal to releale him upon the terms 
tuat were offered by General Wech- 
iugton. They had long watched tor 


an opportunity of making prifuner 
eme Briciſh officer of equal tank, in 
oder te procuie his exelange. Oue 

leemcd 
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ſeemed at length to be offered. The 
Britiſh troops that had taken, and 
were quartered in Rhode Iflaud, were 
at the preſeat commanded by Gener.| 
Preſcot. A project was formed to 
ſurprize him, as General Lee had 
been, and to bring him off in the ſame 
manner. To ttis intent, Colonel 
Barton, a dexterous and reſolute man, 
with about forty others, went over 
from Providence to Rhode Ifland, in 
the night; and notwithllanding the 
ſhipping flationed on their way, and 
the number ot troops diſtributed about 
the Iſland, bey landed undiſcovered, 
ſeized the General in his quarters, and 
brought. him off with his Aid de 
Camp, without meeting with any in- 
terruption. 

his capture occaſioned uncommon 


ſatisfaQtion to the Americans, from 


the certain proſpect it afforded them 
of recovering General Lee, for whom 


they entertained much reſpe&t, aud 


were not devoid of anxiety. They 
conſidered him as @ perſon particular- 
ly obnoxious to the Britiſh miniltry, 
and cf whom, ſhould fortune favour 
the Britiſh arms in America, they 
would not ſcruple to make an example. 
In this light they were highly deſir- 
ous of an occaſion to procure his de- 
liverance, and were of courfe excced- 
ingly rejoiced at an event which in 
their opinion infured-it. 

This unexpected ſeizure of his per- 


ſon in fo ditagreeable a manner, was 


a ſcvcte moi tilication to Ceneral Preſ- 


cot. He had not long before ſet a 
price upon General Arnold, and pro- 
miſed es ſum of money to any one 
that apprckended him. The latter 
anſwered this affront Þy ſettiüg a, 
lower price upon the former. | 

This action of Colonel Barton did 
not paſs uunoticed by the Congreſs, 
any more than that of Colonel Meigs, 
at Stagg Harbour, They voted them, 
together with the officers aud ſoldiers 
who had accompanicd them in their 
reſpective enterprizes, their public 
thanks, for the viloaur, aRivity and 
addreſs with which they had conducted 
them; and ordered an elegont ſword 
to be preſented to each of the Colo- 
nels, 

In order, at the ſame time, to teſſity 
their reſept and gratitude to the 
memory of thoſe who had loſt their 
lives in the cauſe of America, end 28 
an incitcment to imitate their courage 
and patriotiſm, the Congreſs decreed 
that a monument ſhould de erefted at 
Boſton in remembrance ef General 
Warren, who was flain at Dunket's 
Hill, and another in Virginis, for 
General Mercer, who fell in the ac» 


tion near Prince town. 


As the circumſtances of the former 
of theſe gentlemen were not affluent, 
it was allo reſolved by that Aſſembly 
that his fun ſhould be conſidered as 
the child of the public, and ſhould 
accordingly receive a liberal and gen- 
thkmany education at the expeuce of 
the United States, | 
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EVIL 


Expedition up the Cheſapeak into Pennſyleania. 


1777 


HILE Sir William Howe was 
making the neceſſiry pre- 
parations for the prejccted expedition, 
the attention of the enemy was taken 
up in conject ures corcerviny its del. 
tination Every part of the continent 
tat lay open to an attach was equally 
alarmed on this occaſion, Fhilad:2- 
phia made no doubt of its being the 
objet of this formidable armameat. 
But the country lyiug on the North 
River, was almoſt equally appreheulive, 
Interſectiug the North aud 9uuth 
Colonies, it was thought by ſome, 
that the intention was to form a junc- 
tion with the furces that were on 
their march from Cinada, in order 
to cut off the communication between 
the Mew Enyland Provinces and Ge- 
neral Waſhington's army, Charlef- 
town was not without its fears; and 
Boſton, from itd importance, ſuljet- 
ed an attempt, which was the better 
founded, as it was principally there 
the numerous privateers were fitted 
out that were fo detrimental to the 
con merce of Britain. 

Generel! Waſhington felt the eriti— 
calusſs of his ſituation, and the {pe 
riority ariſing from the noval ſtrength, 
that tnabled the Britiſh ar ny ro 
anenace at once every part of the 
American continent The necetlity 
of waiting till te could receive polkive 
intelligence of the opera ions it had in 
view, obliged him to keep his pull. 
tion- * 

The great preparations that were 
indeſpenubly requiſite for ſo import aut 


>» «© 
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an expedition, were not completed 
until the munth of July was far advan- 
ced ; it was tlie twenty. third before 
the armament was able to take its 
departure from Sandy Hook, 

Some days before the embarka- 
tion of the army, Sir William Howe 
directed fome 1tranipoits to fail up 
the North River. Ihey were accom- 
pauied, by aJarge floating - battery, and 
other appcarances of a delign upon 
that quarter. This feint ſucceeded 
ſo well, as to induce General Waſh» 
ington to detach a ſtrong force to- 
wards that River. 

The firength employed upon the 
expedition under Sir Willian Howe, 
couſiſted of thirty-fix Britiſh and 
Heſhan battalians, with a regiment 
of light horſe, aud a body of Loyalids 
raiſed at New York, The remainder 
of theſe, with another body ot light 
horſe, and ſeventeen battalions, were 
left at New York, uuder the com- 
mand of General Ciinton. Scyen 
battallions were {lationed at Rhode 
Id.n4. 

whole week's navigation was 
corfumed in making the mouth of the 
Delaware. Here intelligence was 
received, that ſuch eff. ctual meaſnres 


had been taken to obſtruct the paſſage © 


of the fleet up that river, that it would 
be equally dangerous and fruitleſs to 
attempt it. Ia conſequence of this 
information, it was Cetermined to 
proceed further ſouth, and to fail up 
the Cheſapeak Bay, as far as that 
part of Marrlead which borders on 

Peurſylvania, 
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P: nnſylvania, and is at no great diſ- 


tince from Philadelphia, Here the 

Gruation of the country would not 
afford fo many advantages to the Pro- 
vincial army, and it would be com- 
pelled either to retire befote the Bn- 
tiſh troops, Of to engage them on more 
equal terms thin they could be brought 
to in the Jeiſcys. | 

This voyage was rendered extreme- 
ly loag and tedious through contrary 
winds, It was the middle of Auguſt, 
before the flect's entrance into Cheſa- 

ak Bay. Great inconvenience was 

lt from the exceſlive heat of the 
weather+in that fultry climate; but 
through the care and vigiiance of the 
commanders, the health of the people 
was ſo effectually contuhed, that at 

the time of landing, they were in a 
ſlate of ftrength and vigour very un- 
common among fuldicrs after fo long a 
confipvement at fea, 

The navigation up the Bay was 
very difficult and intricate. 
miral's great profeſlional knowledge 
was of conſlaut aud high utility upon 
this occalion., Through a mul ti ude 
of dangers, the fleet was ſafely con- 
ducted ag far up the Rive | 1k, as it 
was practicable, Here the army 
landed without oppoſition, onthe 25th 
of Avgzuſt, atter wore than a month's 
paſſige from its leaving Sandy Hook, 

Part of the army was left te guard 
the ſtores and artillery, while they 
were landing, and to bring them for- 
ward with all ſpeed. The General 
advanced into the country at the head 
of the main body, taking with him 
very little baggage and incumbiance 
of aay kind, aud. moving with all p-1- 
ſible expedition to the head of the 
LIk. 

General Waſhington, upon infor- 
mation of the fleet's failing up the 
Cheſapeak, quitted the Jerſcys, and 
haited to the defence of Philadelplia, 
which, was now viſibly the object of 
the armament's deſtination. On hear- 
iog of the Britiſh army's landing at the 


Klk, he cucamped on the Brandy wine 
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Creek lying about midway from the 


Elk to Philade!phia. 

> The former depredations of the 
Heffians, and the conſequent irregu- 
larities of the troops in general, baving 
excited much conſlernation among the 
people on ſhore, ot their landing, it 
was judged neceſſary, in order to- 
tranquilize the minds of the inhabi- 
tants, to oubliſh a declaration, promiſe 
ing the firigeft diſciplive and regu» 
larity, on the part cf the foldiery, 
and full ſecurity and protection to all 
who hehaved peaceably, Whoever had 


not aſſumed legiſſative or judicial au- 


thority, were included in this promiſe, 
not wit hitanding they micht have ated 
iltegally iu inferior ſtations, provided 
they returned immediately to their 
homes, and demeaned themſelves inof- 
fenfively in ſuture. A general pard on 
was offered at the ſame ting to all the 
officers and ſoldiers in the American 
ſervice, who ſhould lay dowa their 
arms and ſurrender themſclves. 

Sundry impediments prevented the 
Royal army from quitting the head 
of the Elk, till the beginning of 
September. General JVaſhington was. 
now advanced to Rdcley Creek, be- 


tween the Brandywipe and the EIK. 


The Provincials polted themſelves in- 
the woods contiguous to the march of 
the Britiſh army ; from whence. they 
interrupted its progrels by continual. 
attacks. lu theſe circumilances, the 
Britiſh Geuersl was neceſſitated to 


advance ſlowly, and with great cireum- 


ſpeRtion, through a country fo well 
known to the enemy, to which he was 
a (ſtranger, and where every ſtep be took. 
would certainly be d ſputcd. 

H was abliged, on this occaſion, to 
be very ſpatiag of his men, aud to 
reſcrve them for fervices of i mportance 
and decilivn ; hut the enemy, whole 
buſineſs it was to dimi niſh his num bers 
eflaied him by inceſſant ſkirmiſbes, 
wherein, though they were genera'ly 
repulled yet their im vas obtained, 
which was to weaken him without 
exp-ling themſelves to any more than 
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the loſs of men; which they could eafil 
replace with others, while ſuch a 10 
to him remained for a while irrepar- 
able. a 

As the Britiſh army continued to 
advance, notwithitanding. their efforts 
to impede its proprets, they retired on 
the other fide of the Brandywine, 
where they poſted then felves on the 
riſing grounds upon its, banks, in or 
der to diſpute its paſſage, Their 
army couliſted of about fifteen thouſ- 
and men. The force at preſent iu the 
field under Sr Wiam Howe, did not 
exceed that number. 

Exrly in the moruing af the eleventh 
of September, the Bricifh army, form- 
ed in two columns, marched to the 
enemy ; the right, under General 
Knyphauſen, proceeded to the moſt 
practleable paſſage, called Chadsford. 
Fic the èvuter aud chief force of the 
enemy lay, expecting, and well prepar- 
ed for, an attack. A fevere fire of 
cannon continued from ten o'clock 
till the cloſe of day. The Hefflan 
General, cording to orders, making 
repented {cints to attempt the paſſage 
of th ford ; ſeveral det.ciments of 
the Provincial army croſſed the River, 
aud eng, ed the Britich troop? 3 but 
@fter a variety of Krist, they were 
at length totally routed, aud compelicd 
to revals the Kiser. | 

While thele two Civihons ot the 
oppulite armirs were occupicd in this 
manrer, Lord Cornwellt+, at the head 
of the culumn un the | ft, and took a 
ae to the upper pert of the 

randy vine, where it is Givi ed in two 

wllow Rticams. Theſe he paſſed with. 
out oppoſition, aud marched direct y 
to attack the right wing of the Proviu- 
clals. 

Oa the diſcovery of this movement, 
Geveral Su ivou wes detached to op- 

oſe bim with ail the force that 
could be ſpared from the center. This 
body wanted the approzch of that un- 
der Loid Coruwal is, on a very advan- 
tageous emiatice, guaracd on its right, 


as well as ou its it, by thick aud 
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extenſive woods. In this poſition 
they were attacked by Lord Cora- 
Wallis; and not withilanding the 
ſtrength of their ſituation, and a very 
reſolute defence, their left was driven 
from its poſts, and fled to the wouds, - 


| whither it was warmly purſued, 


On this d.(:ſter of the left, their 
riglit wing, which had not beca brok- 
en, retired in good order to another 
advantageous ground, from u hence, 
after ſome refiftance, they were alſo 
compelled to retire in ſuch confu- 
1 that they were not able to ral - 
** | 

During this defeat and flight of 
both their wings, rheir center, which 
was yet entire and (Irongly polled, en- 
deavoured, by a ſenſonable reliflance, 
to favour the retreat of the refl. On 
the coming up of Lord Cornwaltis 
main body, a very warm conflict en- 
ſucd. Here the Provinciala ſtood 
their ground with ſo much reſolutive 
t at night came on before they aban- 
doned therr polt, and prevented their 
being purfucd. . 

Neither was it till towards cvening, 
Cereral Knvphauſen was able to crutg 
the ford. Herein he was Chiefly fa» | 
voured bythe vigorous attack that was 
making on their right. He ftormed 
the intrenchment, and ſeized the can- 
non that defended the ford. While he 
was thus employed, the Britith troops 
thar had' Froken General Sullivan's , 
left wing, after penctrating through 
the woods, to which it had fled now 
ſuddeuly eppeared in fight of that part 
of tte Provincial army which was cone 
tending with General Knyphauſen, 
This unexpected appearance threw 
them into ſuch conllernation, that 
they gave way on all l;des, and with- | 
drew with the utmoſt precipitation. 
Darkvets ſaved them from puriuit, as 
it had done thoſe under General Sulli- 
van; otherwiſe the greater part of 
the American army mult probubly 
have been taken or deſtroyed. 

The behaviour cf the Americans on 
this day, was in geacal, firm and 

courageous. 


courageous, Some of the new levies 
were faulty in their diſciphne, and, 
from went of expertneſo, were ſoon 
confuſed and put in diſorder ; but the 
remainder ſhewed that they bad ac- 
quired no mean degree of military 
ſkill and fortitude, "Thoſe who diſ- 
tinguiſhed themſelves moſt on this de- 
caſion, were the Virginians. It was 
remerked upon this, as well as other 
occurrenees, that the ſatisfaction the 
felt at ſeeing their country man, Gene- 
ral Waſhington, at the head of the A- 
merican armies, together with the af- 
tc&ion they bore to his perſon, often 
contributed not a little to animate che 
Virginians in the continental army, to 
exert themſelves in a particular man- 


The loſs of the Americans in this 
action was conſiderable. Beſides the 

Honers amounting to tour hundred, 
it was computed that the number of 
killed and wounded was near one 
thouſa»d. The loſs of the Royal ar- 
my did not exceed hve hundred 
in wounded and lain ; the later were 
not one hundred, 

Immediately after the battle, the A- 
mericans withdrew to Cheſter, and the 
next day to Philadelphia. I hey were 
followed by the Koyal army with 
great order and circum{peRion. I ho? 
defeated, they were not diſpitited, 
- and conſide red their misfortuue rather 
af the couſ quence of ſuperior {kill aud 
diſcipline on the fide of their enemirs, 
than as proceeding from a defect of 

valour on theirs. 

Leaving the lick and wounded at 
Wilmington on the Daelavate, 
the Britiſh General continued his 
march toward Philadelphia. General 
Waſhington, unwilling to be forced to 
a ſecond engagement, quitted that 
city, and potted himſelf un the road 
towards Lavcalter, an inland town, 
at a conſiderable diftance from Phila- 
delphia. Sir William Howe, on be- 
ing apprized of this movement, ad- 
vanced upon him; and was making 
the diſpoſilion tequiſite to compel 
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him to another action; when © viol- 
ent rain that had laſted a whole day 
and night, prevented him from com- 
pleting them, aud enabled the Provin- 
cial army to avoid the danger. 

In order to harraſs and fatigne the 
Royal army, General Weſhiogton 
polled ſevetal detachments in ſuch a 
manner as to command zll the roads 
and avenucs to their encampment. 
His intent was to ſeize all opportunie 
ties of drawing detachedparties from 
their main body into ambuſcadces. I tis 
he could the more readily effect an 
the country was every where in his 
intereſt, aud as tbe Provincal array a- 
bounded with peopie perfecily se- 
quainted with all its local advantages 

A very cenliderab'e detachment 
ſent{ upon à deſign of this nature, lay 
concealed in the depth of a forelt, that 
food at a ſmall ditlance behind the 
Britiſh camp; it conſiſted of fiftcen 
hundred men, commanded by Generel 
Wryne., Upoa this intelligence, Sie 
William Howe diſpatched General 
Grey in the middle of night, with a 
party to ſurprize it. The enterprize 
was conducted with fingular addreſs, 
and intrepidity. Ordering his men 
not to tice a ſingle ſhot, he advanced 
in profound fileace to the out polls 


- of the enemy, which were ſurprized 


and ſecured without the leaſt noiſe, 
It was now between twelve and 
one. The main body of the enemy, 
unapprized of its danger, was retired 
to relt, Directed by the light of 
their fires, the party under Geveral 
Grey proceeded undiſcovered to their 
encampment, and, according to the 
iujunctious they bad received, rufhed 
upon them with their bayanets. Three 
hundred was killed and wounded, and 
a great number taken, with moſt of 
their arms and baggage. Obſcarity 
ſaved thoſe that etcaped, as it had 
done before at Prandywine Creek. Of 
the Britiih party, four only were ſlein 
and many wounded. 

In the mean time, Sir Wiikam 
Howe was employing every A" 


I; 2 
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and firatagem to draw the Provincials 
to action ; but they too weil knew 
the conlequence of loſi ꝝ another 
battle in the preſent poſture of their 
affairs, They did not ſecm inclined 
to riſk an action even to ſave Philadel- 
Phia itſelf, now become the met ropo- 
lis of America, When Grewral 
Waſhington ſaw that he mult either 
#bandon the defcace of that city, or 
venture an engagement, he decliacd 
the latter, without heſitation, as in- 
volved a decifion, which, if unf vour- 
able to him, would put an end to all 
the hopes of further refiltance. 

Ihe Britiſh General diſcovering this 


to be his final intention, approached. 


to the Schuylkill, the river that rung 
on the welt, as the Delaware docs on 
the caſt of Philadelphia. Hav nf 
made ſuch diſp ſitions as were nece{- 
ſary to ſccure the paſſage over it, he 
conveyed the Britiſh army ſaſe to the 
other fide, without any oppoſi tion 
from the enemy. Nothing appeared 
to obſtruct him; he marched to Ger- 
man town; and the next day, which 
was the twenty-{cventh of September, 
he took peaceable poſſeſſion of the city 
of Philadelphia. | 

it had been expedted by many, 
that ſhould that city have been found 
untenable, the Provincials would have 
committed it to- the flames ſoouer 
than ſuffer it to fall into the hands of 
their enemies, and become a place of 
arms, from whence they would have it 
ia their power, from its central ſit ua- 
tion to annoy the other Colonies at 
command, But the hopes of recover- 
it on a happicr day, prevailed over 
the fears of the ſervice-it might prove, 
while it remained in the poſicfſion of 
Britain. | Y 

Previous to their | evacuation of 
Philadelphia, the Congreſs had order- 
ed ſome of the principal Quakers, and 
other gentlemen of the tft conſitier- 
ation iu that place, above twenty in 
number, to be taken iuto cultody, as 
ſtrongly attached to the Royal cauſe, 
and kuowu enemies i the ruling 
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powers, Theſe gentlemen had reprat- 
edly refuſed to give auy written or 
verbel acknowledgment of allegiance or 
ſubmiſhon to the American goveru- 
ment, or promiſe of holding no cor eſ- 
pondence with its enemies. Not- 
withlianding the cvideot danger their 
perſons were in, they had even the 
relolution to refuſe conhning them- 
ſelves totheir reſpeRtiveewelings, Che 
ſpirit of theſe gentlemen was uncun» 
querable to the laſt. As they lil 
perſiſted in defiance of threats, and in 
ſpite of all ſolicitation and intreaty, 
immovcable in their principles aud in 
their determination to reject the teſt 
that was propefed to them, they were 
fent off priſoners to Stanton, in Virgt- 
nia, as ſoon as it was apprche qed that 
the Britiſh troops would take poſſeſ- 
fon of Philadelptria. 
The firit care of the Britiſh Gene- 
ral, on bis becomivg maſter of chis 
city was toerc batteries on the De- 
laware in order to cut off the commu» - 
nication bet ween that part of the riet 
above, and that below the city, and to 
lecure it at the ſame time from aa at- 
tack by water. This undertaking 
was oppoſed as ſoon as began. An 
American frigate, of thirty ſix guns, 
{lifted by another of {maller force, 
and ſome other armed vel. ls, attacked 
the batteries immediately on perceiving 
the people at work upon them. The 
firing lailed ſomę hours; but upon the 
tide of ebb, thelargeſt frigate ground» 
ed, and could not be remove. Some 
pieces of cannon being immediately 
levelled at her, the could not tand the 
fire ; the colours were firuck, and ſhe 
ſurrendered. The other veſicls ſhecr- 
cd oſl. N | "% 
But though Philadelphia wastaken, 
the acceſs to it by fea was yet imprac- 
ticable ; a variety of works had been 
conttruted at a great expence, and 
with equal rnoufiry and labour, to 
render all attempts to come up the 
Delaware fruitlets, Facing the point 
of land where the Schuylkill flows in- 
to that river, lies an iſland formed by 
an 


» Wi 


un accumulation of mud and ſand, and 
thence called ud Iſland. Here 
very flrong batteries were erected. 
On the Jericy ſhore, lying oppoſite to 
this, at a place called Redbunk, a 
fort was buht, well furniſhed with 
Leavy cannon. Along the channel be- 
tween thuſe batteries, ponderous 
wachines were ſunk, contrived after 
the manner of chevaux de frize, from 
which they received that denumina- 
tion, They were immenſe beams, 
croſſing each other in ſundry direc- 
tions and headed with points of won, 
ſtrongly fixed, to pierce any ſhip that 
ſhould Alrike on them. "The sbove 
batteries cr fed, and fully command- 
ed that part of the river where theſe 
machines were depoſited ; and they 
were ſunk {o deep, as not to be weigh- 
ed without 1mmenſe trouble and dif- 
ficulty ; but this was a work that 
could not be undertaken without 
ſilencing thoſe batteries, and being 
in poſſeſſion of both ſides of the 
river. 

At Billing's Point, ſome miles lower 
on the Jerſey ſhore, {everal more of 
theſe chevaux de frize were ſunk in 


the channe! of the river, and protected 


by redoubts that moumed very heavy 
artillery. On the river itſelf were 
gallies well provided with cannon, 
and two flozting batteries, with a 
number of armed veſſels, and ſeveral 
fire ſhips. All theſe impeuiments 
were to he overcome before acceſs 
could be had to Philadelphia. 

Oa the defeat of the provincial ar- 
my at Brandywine Creek, aud the 
conſequent march of the Royal army 
to Ptiladelphia, Lord Howe pre- 
pared to fail wund to the Delware, 
to ſupport thoſe operitions in which 
the affiſtance of the fleet wou'd indif- 
penſably be neceffary. After enter. 
ing the Delavare, as it was not poſ- 
fible to proceed up to Philadelphia, 
the flect came to an anchot off the 
town of Newcattle, on the Pennſyl- 
vania ſhore. 

As the navigation of the river was 
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extremly annoyed by the batteries ae 
Biling's Point, Sir William Howe 
detached a body of troops, under 
Colonel Eteriing,to dif udge the enemy 
vom that fort: on preceiving the 
Colonel's party croſſiag the river from 
QCheiler, on the Penufylvanra fide, the 
gotriſon immediately ſpiked all their 
guns, ſet fire tothe buildings in the 
fort, and abandoned it without wait» 
ing to be attacked, or endeavourin 
to prevent the Colonel's landing. Af. 
ter the detachment hed deftroyed the 
fort, and eſpecially thoſe batteries 
that commanded the river, Captain 
Hammond of the Focbuck, a very 
brave and active officer, proceeded to 
exrcute the difficult bufiveſs with 
which he had been intruſted by the 
Admiral. Ibis was to cut away, 
and weigh up thoſeponderous machines 
that lay at the bottom of the river, 
He was vigorouſly oppoſed by the 
fl-ating batteries, aud naval force 
the enemy that was ſtationed on the 
river to guard them ; but with great 
courage, perſeverance, and labour, he 
overcame their reſiſtance, and ſucceeds 
in opening a paſſige for the ſhip» 
ping through this part of the Dela- 
ware. | 

In the mezn time the Britiſh ar- 
mylay encamped inthe neighbourhood 
of Plvladelpiia. Its principal quarters 
were at German town, aa extended 
place, corliſting of a Hteet two miles 


long. The enemy was poſted at Skip- 


pach Creek, fixteen miles diltant, 
As they had lately been reinforced 
with tome choſen” troops, Generel 
Waſhington hearing that the Royal 
army had detached ſeveral parties on 
varicus neceffary fcrvices, - and thet 
another part of it lay at Philadelpiya 
determined to attempt the ſurprish 
of that which was at German town. 


On the third of October, towards 
the evening, he left his camp at Skips 
pach Creek, and marched in great 
filence, under the cover of night, hop- 
ing to reach the Britiſh camp undiſ- 
covered. At three ia the morning he 

* as 
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was cloſe upon it, and immediately 
made the requiſite diſpoſitions for 
un attack; but fortunately the pa- 
troles diſcovered his approach, and the 
troops were called to arms. "Thoſe 
whom be firlt attacked, bing at tho 
futthermoſt end of German Town, 
and remote from the main body, were, 
after a brave refllance, overpowered 
by numbers, and obliged to fall back 
into the town, whither they were 
cloſely followed. 

The ſuddenneſs of the attack, and 
the vigour with which it was ſupport- 
ed by the enemy, obliged the Britiſh 
troops to make the greatelt efforts to 
reſitt him. Colonel Muſgrave, at the 
head of the forticth regiment, had 
ſtood his ground till be was almoſt ſur- 
vounded. Seeing no other way of 
reſiſt ing the impetuolity and ſtrength 
ef the enemy, he took poſſeſſion of a 
Jarge and ſtlrong Rone- houſe, that lay 
Full in their front with fix companies 
of that regiment, From thence he 
kept up an itacefſant fire, and eſſectually 
ebccked the ardour with which they 
bad hitherto proceeded, 

It was neceſſary to diflodge the 
Colonel, in order to eſfect the purpoſe 
they propoſed, which was to ſepatate 
the two wings of the Royal army, 
that were divided from each other by 
thier, and the other houſes of German 


town. They brought up a whole 


brigade, with artillery, aud aſſailed it 
on every fide with the utmoſt ſury, 
but witbout being able to dilpullcis 
bim. 

In the mean time, General Grey 
came up to his aſſiſtance, with a great 
rt of the left wing, and ſeconded 
General Agnew, with another con- 
Sgerable body. A part of the right 
wing advanced upon the enemy on the 
ether fide, The engagement was 
"watatained during ſome time with 
equal obttinacy ; but the enemy was at 
EKogth broken, driven out of the town 
and purſued with great ſlaughter. 

After gaining this at vantage, Ge- 
weral Grey mosed with all poſſible 


7 


ſpeed to the ſupport of the remainder 
of the Britiſh right. wing, which was 
engaged in a hot diſpute . with the 
eacmy's left. But this acceſſion of 
firength compelled them inſtantly to 
give way, aud completed the total 
rout of the Provincial army. It nuw 
quitted the field on all fides ; but 
though the purſuit was continacd ſome 


miles, as the country was interſcded 


with woods and incloſures, they made 
their advantages of them, and ſound 
means to carry off their cannon. 

The Americans attributed the Iofy 
of the day to the hazineſs of the wea- 
ther. It was ſo thick, that they could 
not diſcover the ſituation nor move» 
ments of the Britiſharmy ,nor yet thoſe 
of their own, This prevented them 
from aQting in concert; it even oCc+ 
euſioned them to fire upon each other 
through millake, in the heat of ac» 
tion ; and was, in ſhort, according to 
their repreſentation, the real cauſe of 
the Britiſh army's having-time to re- 
cover from their fiiſt ſurpriſe, and to 
put themſelves in a poſture of de- 
ſence. ein. 
The Britiſh army loft io this battle 
in wounded and priſoners, about four 
hundred and thirty men; no more 
than ſeventy were killed: a ſmall loſs 
in number, but it conſiſted, among o- 
t hers, of ſome very brave and excellent 
officers ; among theſe, General Agnew, 
and Colonel bird were particularly 
regretted. Of the Americans rhree 
hundred were ſlain, ſix hundred wound- 
cd, and upwards of four hundred made 
priſoners, among whom wcre fifty- 
four officers. 

After the zQion at German town 
General Waſhington returned to his 
encampment at Skippach Creek, where 
he continued to watch the motion of 
the Britiſh army, which had removed 
from German town to Philad: Ipbia, in 


order to execute thale operations 


which were neceſſary to enable it to 
winter in that city. e 
The reduction of Mud Iſland, and the 
other fortibhed places on the nn. 
5 the 


A 


the principal objects in view, together 
with the clearing it of chaſe impedi- 
nicuts that obſtructed its naeig tion. 
A ſtroag battery was erected fot this 
purpoſe on the weſtern poiat of land 
neareſt to Mud Ifland, and as large 
body of Heſſians were detached acrols 
the river, to attack the fort of Red 
Bank, on the Jerſey ſhore. 

This detachment was commanded 
by Colonel Donop, oue of the belt 
officers in the Iichan army, 2n4 who 
bad rendered ſome Gaal and 1 port» 
ant ſervices in this war. He was to 
be ſupported in this enterpriſe by fone 
ſhips of force, aad the arrangemeuts 
for it were formed with great judge 
ment. He made an intrepid aſſault 
on the enemy's entreachments, aud 
carried their principal outwork ; but 
their interior defences were ſo ſtrong, 
that they could not be forced, The 
Ne ſũi ius were obliged to retire, with 
the lofs of their Colonel, who was 
mortally wounde4, with ſeveral othcr 
brave officers, In advincing to the 
atta k, and iu their retreat, they were 
ſcrecely galled by the evemy's gallies 
and floating-batteriesz to which, as 
they were obliged ia their march to 
keep along the ſhore, they could not 
avoid beiag caticely expuled. Thus 
the attack by land totaly failed. 

The attack made by the ſhips was 
equally judicious and ſpirited ; having 
made their way through the channel, 
which Captain Hammond had exert- 
ed ſo much refulutioa and induſtry in 
rendering praQicable, they took their 
ſtation in fuch a manner, as to aff.il 
the works and batteries towards the 
Delaware, while the troops aſſaulted 
the defences on ſhore, But the obliruce 
Lins contrived by the enemy, had iu- 
terrupted and altered the courle of the 
river, and wrought ſuch changes in 
its uſual depth, that the ſkips could 
not compaſs a favourable ſituation for 
the direction of their fire. To thoſe 
cauſes it wag owing, that the A uguſta, 
a ſhip of the line, and the Merlin, in 
working up to come cloſe into action, 


noyed it, 
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were hoth grounded, and could not be 
got afloat. ; 

The enemy perceiving the ſituation 
of thele veſſcis, dirreted the whole 


fire of their gallics, floating batteries, 


and works on hore, and ſent four 
fire-ſhips down the fiream againſt 
them: but though theſkill and courage 
of the ſeamen and officers rendete 


them meffectual, the Auguſta took fire 


during the engagement, and was 
burnt, together with the Merlin ; and 
the other ſhips were obliged to with- 
draw, ia order to eſcape the coafla - 

ration. g 

Notwithſtanding this unſucceſsful 
attempt, the determinatton fill coa- 
tinued to furmouat theſe various obs 
ſlacks, both from the ſpirit of the 
commanders, and the abſolute neceſ- 
fity of overcoming them. New mea - 
ſures were taken, and freſh preparise 
tions were made for this purpoſe. I he 
evemy, who faw with what difficulties 
the accompliſhment of this object would 
be attended, neglected nothing to in- 
creaſe them, and to throw additional 
obſtructions in its way. : 

Tue people belonging to the fleet 
were of particular . upon this 
occafion, "Through a ſmall and dit- 
ficult channel on the welt fide of the 
river, they conveyed a number of 
beavy pieces of artillery to alittle ifland 
aud within a gua-ſhot of Mud Ind, 
and erected batteries that greatly an · 
On the fifteenth of No- 
vember, it was attacked by the Iſis o 
liftly and the Somerſet of ſixty guns, 
aud by other veſſels mounting heavy 
cannon. Theſe ſeconded ſo eff=Qually 
the batteries on the above metitione& 
iſlaud, that after defending themſelves 
vigorouſly during the whole day, the 


| garriſon of Mud Iſland, perceiving 


that preparations were making to give 
a general aſſault to their works on the 
next day, abandoned them in the 
night. 

As the works of Red Bank were 
yet unreduced Lord Cornwallis crofl- 
ed the Delaware, and advanced at the 

bead 
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object of conſtant ſeeking to the Brie. 
tiſh army, as to well as their o mman- 


head of a conſiderable body to attack 
it 3 But the garriſon withdrew. at his 
approach, aud the place was de moliſh - 
ed. 


The works and forts on all parts of 
the river being thus reduced, a nun- 
ber of the enemies“ ſhipping, ſeeing 


themſelves deprived of this proteRiga, 


took the opportunity of the frit dark 
night, to paſs the batteries erected at 
Philadelplna unobſerved, and to move 
farther up the Delaware for their ſe- 
curity. t u order to preveut the re- 
maiader of them eſcaping in the ſame 
manner the frigate that had been tak- 


ea from them was manned, and ſent, 


with ſome other armed vellcis, to in- 
tereept then. They were. ſu «{[-Qual- 
ly cut off from the retreat they had 

ropoſed, that to prevent their veflols 
2.4 being captured, they ſet them on 
fire, and abaudoued them. "They 
were all burnt, to the number of ſcven- 
teen among which were two coualider- 
able floating batteries. 

The news that Philadelphia was in 
the poſſeſſion uf the Royal army, had, 
in the mean time, ſpread an univerſal 
alarm throughout the continent. The 


Northern Colonies, which were molt , 


remote from danger, and had lately 
met with ſome fingular ſacceſlcs, re- 
ſalred opon this occaſion to utc their 
utmoſt efforts to enable General Waſh- 
Ingtoa to tend his ground till the ex- 
piration of winter; when they doubt- 
ed not of being able to collect ſuch a 
force as would render Pluladelphia un- 
tenable by the Britiſh forces. They 
now ſent him a reinforcement of four 
thouſand of their beſt men. By their 
arrival, he found bimſelt fo ſrengthed, 
that he advanced within ſourtecn miles 
of Philadelphia, aud fixed himſe!f ia a 
ſtrong encampment nezr a tract of 
land called White Marth. 

The motion of the American Ge- 
neral, gave hope to Sir William Howe 
that he was not diſinelined co make a- 
nother attempt, ſimilar to that of 
German town, in which caſe a general 


engagement might cuſue, Much was an 


: 


y 


der. ; 
Ia order to affyrd General Waking 
ton ſuch an opportunity, if he ſoughit 
one, and to be at hand to improve auy 
that offered to attack him, Sir Willian 
Howe marched out of Puilweclphia 


on the fourth day of September. aud. 


poſted himſelf oppoſite to the Provin- 
cial troops. 
{creral times, to draw them, if poſũdle 
from that which they had takea ; but 
they remained immoveable, contenting 
themſelves with frequent ſk-rmiſhes, in 
which they were couitantly worked, — 
Upon thete occahons, their defeated 
parties were always purſucd cloſe up to 
their lines, with an intent to provoke 
them to come forth. But finding 
their determination was to act cut ire- 
ly on the defenlive, after reconnoitring 
every part of the ground they oceu- 


pied, and diſcovering it to be every” 


where inacceſiible, he-reſulved to re- 
turn to Puiladelplua, in order to refreſh 
his troops. They had faffered great 
incommodities, during their ſhort ex- 
curſion, from the ſeverity of the wea- 
ther ; having from their eagerneſs and 
hopes of coming ty immediate action 
with the Provincial, left Pailadelphia 
without their tents, or any other pre- 
paration for encampment. | 

His march tack to Philadelphia was 
performed in the afteraoon of the cicht 
of December, leiſurely, and in piefence 
of the enemy, who, cuatrary to his 
wiſhes, gave him however no moleſt- 
ation. 
grievous to the Britiſh troops, as the 
winter was approaching they wers cer» 
taialy deſirous to cloſe the campaign, 
if not with a deciſive, at leaſt with 
ſome confpicuous action, that ſhould 
leave the enemy diſcouraged, and 
weaken his eadeavours and exertions 
to hataſs and diſtreſs them, during the 
inclement ſcaſou they were about to 
experience 

Ihe laſt operation of the Britiſh 
army was to procure forage for the 

ON o 


winter 


He varicd his poſition 


This difappointment was very 
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winter. A large detachment was ſent - 


out for that purpoſe, which was ſuc- 
ceſsfully accompliſhed. After this 
nothing remained but to provide for 
the ſafe and comfortable weathering 
out of the winter, by diſpokng of the 
troops in ſuch a manner as to guard 
againſt the ſurpriſes to which they 
were liahle in ſuch an open place as 
Philadelphia : it was done accodingly 
with all proper diligence and care. 

General Waſhington, on the other 
hand, removed his camp from White 
March, to a place called Valley Forge; 
on the borders of the Schuylkill, about 
fifteen cailes from Philadelphia. It 
was a poſition full of ſtrength and ſe- 
curity, from whence he could obſerve 
every motion of the Britiſh army, and 
receive the ſpeedieſt information of 
all that was tranſating at Philadel- 
plua, e 


Propuſing to paſs the winter in this 
encampment, huts were erected, in or- 
der to enable the Provincial army the 
better to encounter the rigour of that 
ſeaſon, Nothing ſhowed the warmth . 
and firmneſs of their attachment, both 
to their General, and to the cauſe 
for which they were contending, than 
their willingneſs to ſubmit to the vag 
rious hardſhips, as well as inconveni- 
encies of ſo unaccountable a ſituation: 
it diſplayed a reſolution and perſever- 
ance, which were convincing proofs to 


all reflecting people, that the war, 


however fatally it might terminate for 
them would be of long duration, were. 
Britain determined to proſecute it 
until America was entirely reduced. 
The reſources of a people who could 
bear trials and ſufferings with ſo mncK 
patience and readineſs, were, at all e- 
vents, conſiderable; aud uot eaſily ex- 
hauſted:; 
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'M ilitary Operations on the Lakes, and in the Northern Parts of 


America. 


1777. 


JF HILE theſe tranſactions were 
taking place in the middle 
Colonies, events of a much more im- 
portant and deciſive nature happened 
in the Northern Provinces of Ame- 
rica, | . 
The Britiſh miniſtry had long pro- 
jetted an extenſive line of military 
operations in this quarter. It was an 
object from which the moſt ſanguine 
hopes had been conceived, and no 
doubt was entertained that to ſucceed 


here, would enſure ſucceſs in every o- 


ther part of America, 

The four Provinces of New Eng- 
land were conſidered as the ſoul and 
ſupport of the preſent confederacy of 
America againſt Britain. Could an 
* impreſſion be made upon them, it 
ſeemed evident that every other Colo- 
ny would be almoſt equally affected. 

Ia this conviction, a reſolution had 
been taken to employ the ſummer of 
the preſent year in making a vigorous 
and ſpirited campaign upon the 
Lakes, aud in the adjoining Provinces. 
"The reduction of the firit, would open 
an entrance into the laſt; they were 
the natural barriers of the Northern 
Colonics, and if they could be forced, 
the others, it was preſumed, would 

not be able to defend themſelves, after 

wing failed in the defence of ſuck a 
ſtrong vutwork, 

It was retalved, therefore, to leave 
nothing undone that could contribute 
to the 1 of the expedition t hat 
was intended. The Britiſh troops 
amounted to four thouſand, the Ger- 
uns to three thouſand : the Pro- 
vince of Quebec, excluſive of its mi- 
itia, ſupplied large partes of men for 


the works that were carrying on at 
ſeveral places, and for the tranſporting 
of ſtores, proviſions, and baggage a- 
croſs the rivers, and through the many 
difficult paſſes in that country, 

The command of this expedition 
was given to General Burgoyac, an 
officer of unqneſtionable ability, and 
whoſe active difpoſition, and ardour 
for military fame, diſtinguiſhed him in 
a particular manner. _ 

The officers employed under him 
were men of great bravery and experi- 
ence :—'The principal were, General 
Philips, of the artillery, who had ac- 
quired great reputation, in Germany 
during the late war; Generals Frazer, 
Powe and Hamilton, all excellent of- 
ficers : the German Generals Reideſel 
and Speecht, were both perſons of great 
profeſſional merit. 

The ſoldiers compoſing the army 
under them, were all diſciplined men; 
they came freih and vigorous from 
their winter quarters, where all poſ- 
ſible care had been taken for the pre- 
ſervation of their health, and to pre- 
pare them by continual exerciſe for 
the buſineſs they were going upon. 

In aid to the principal expedition, 
another was Projected on the Mohawk 
river under Colonel St. Leger, who 
was to be aſſiſted by Sir John John- 
ſon, fon to the famous Sir William 
Johnſon, who had fo greatly diſtin- 

uiſhed himſelfin America during the 
ſt war. 

The fir{t general encampment of the 
army was on the weſtern fide of Lake 
Champlain. Here a deputation of the 
Indians in alliance with Britain, was 


met by General Burgoyne, who treated 
them 
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them with a great war- feaſt, accord- 


ing to the ceremonial eſtabliſhed a- 
mong thofe nations. 

He made a ſpeech to them on that 
occaſion full of that ſtrength and ani- 
mation which peculiarly characteriſed 
bis manner of ſpeaking. He exhorted 
them to behave with courage and fi- 
delity to their friends, and to avoid all 
barbarity towards their enemies. He 
entreated chem to be particularly care- 
ful in diſlinguiſhing between the ad- 
herents and the foes to the Britiſh na- 
tion, He carneſtly requeſted that 
they would put none to death but ſuch 
is actually oppoſed them with arms 
in their hands, and to ſpare old men, 
women, children, and priſoners ; to 
ſcalp only ſuch as they had killed in 
action, and to treat com 3 
the wounded and dying. He promiſ- 
ed them a due reward for every priſo- 
ner they brought in, but aſſured them 
he would look narrowly into every 
demand for ſcalps. 

Injunctions of this kind were unuſ- 
ual, and not very acceptable to the 
ferocious diſpofitions cf theſe uncivi- 
lized multitudes. They were not, 
bowever, without effect; and though 
they did not entirely prevent, they 
proved a great reſtraint to the perpe- 
tration of their cultomary bart antics. 

Atter addrefting the Indians in this 
manner, à declaration was publiſhed, 
in order to admoniſh and tertiſy the 
A mericans, 2nd to induce them to lay 
down their arms, and to return to the 
obedience of the Britiſh government, 
from the proſpe& of the miſeries and 
horrors they would experience on the 
part of the Indians, now engaged on 
the fide of Britain, and whoſe ravages 
and cruelty it would not be poſſihle to 
controul. He diſplayed to them the 
firength of that power which was to 
be employed agaialt America by ſea 
and land, warning them to ceaſe a re- 
ſiſtence that expoſed them to ſo many 
calamities, and that would terminate 
in the ruin af their country. He 
promiſed to excourage and employ all 


thoſe who ſhould afſiſtin bringing their 
countrymen back to their j and 
in re-eſtabliſhing the authority ot the 
Britiſh government. Aſſurances of 
protection were given, up u the per- 
formance of certain conditions, to thoſe 
who demeaned themſelves peacably, 
and did not forſake their habitat ions: 
threatening, at the ſame time, ſevere 
treatment ty ſuch as committed hoſtili- 
ties, or abetted them again{t the ar- 
mies or adherents of Britain. 

The campaign opened by the fiege 
of Ticonderoga, The Americanshad 
taken great pains to fortily this poſt, 
already very ſtrong by nature. On 
the ealtera ſhore facing Ticonderoga, 
which lies on the welt, they had erect- 
ed a ſtrong tortification on he fummit 
of a hill, which they named Fort Iu- 
dependence: Ihe communication be- 
tween this poſt and the fort at Licon- 
deroga, was maintained by a bridge 
conſtructed over the gut where the 
fort ſtands, and through which the 
water from Lake George flows into 
Lake Champlain. The fide of the 
bridge tuwards Lake Champlain, was 
prote ded by a boom conſiſting of large 
pieces of timber, joined together with 
iron bolts and chaias of prodigious 
thickneſs. Both the bridge and boom 
were juſtly conſidered as a work of 
equal induſtry and labour, 

In a ſmall bay to che ſonthward of 
this bridge, there is a point f and, on 
which a mountain ſtands, called Sugars 
hill. From this mountain the fort of 
Ticonderoga i» overlooked, and effec- 
tually commanded. From this motive 
it was propoſed to fortify this hill, 
as a neceſſary ſecurity to the fort ; but 
the extent ot the works they had al- 
ready erected, induced the Ameri- 
cans to drop the defign, The rug- . 
gednels of the ground on its ſummit 
and ſides, and the difficulty of its ac- 
ceſs, would, it was imagined, prevent 
it from being of any uſc to an enemy. 

The garrifon of Tieonderoga con- 
ſiſted of about fix thouſand men, com- 
manded by General Sinclair. It was 
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formed, partly of continental regulars, 
and partly of militia. , 

The Britiſh aamy was in two. di- 
viſions, one upon each fide of Lake 
Champlain. This was occupied by 


the ſhipping, which, from the deſ- 


truction of tne naval force of the Ame- 
ricans in the preceding year, was now 
in full poſic{iiva of that Lake. 

On the ſecond of July, the Britiſh 
right wing that marched on the weſt 
of the Lake, appeared in fight of the 
fort. On its approach, the garriſon, 
contrary to expectation, ſet fire to all 
their out works and buildings and a- 
bandoned them without making the 
leaſt reſiſtance. | 

The diligence of the Britiſh army 
was ſuch, that by the fifth of July, it 
had eſtabliſhed every poſt neceſſary 

to inveſt the fort completely, and to 
cut off its communication on every 
ſide. 1 

The imprudence of the garriſon, in 
not ſecuring Sugar-hill, was now ma- 
nifeſt. Notwithſtanding its ſteepneſo, 
a road was made up to its very ſummit 
which was levelled for the conſtruction 
of a battery. 

On fight of theſe preparations, a 
council was held by the American 
cummanders; in which it was repre- 
ſented, that their whole effeRive force 
was not ſufficient to man one half of 
the works ; and that as it was not poſ- 
ſible for it to remain upon continual 
duty, no e ſfectual defence could be 
made ; that as the place would be 
completely ſurrounded in twenty-four 
hours, it ought immediately to be a- 
bandoned, in order to ſave the troops. 
This repreſentation being admitted by 
the council, the fort was evacuated 
that very night. 

As ſoon as morning diſcovered their 
flight, they were immediately purſued. 
General Burgoyne followed them by 
water, after deitroying the boom and 
bridge, which the Americans had con- 
ſlucted to prevent the paſſage of any 


ſhipp 2g from Lake champlain te Lake 


George. It hadcoſt them, beſides, a pro. 


digious expence, near a whole twelve. 


months labour; but it was ſo quickly 
demoliſhed by the ſeamen belonging to 
the Britiſh ſquadren, that the paſſa 

was completely cleared before nine in 
the morning for the largeſt frigates, 
The purſuit was continued with ſuch ex- 
pedition, that before three in the after- 
noon, the van of the ſquadron came 


up with the gallies that guarded the 


boats with the baggage. Two of 
them were taken, and three blown up. 
Hereupon the enemy ſet fire to their 

boats, and then to the works and o- 

ther conſtructions at Skeneſborough 

Falls, where they landed ; after which 

they retired to the woods. 

This was a total and decifive des 
feat: they loſt all their baggage, 
ammunition, ſtores, and proviſions, 
The boats that contained them, were 

conſumed, to the number of 
two hundred. The artillery taken 
from them, was no leſs than one 
hundred and thirty, pieces. 

The main body that had ſet out by 
and for Skeneſborough, was cloſely 
purſued by General Frazer. He 
overtook it-on the ſecond day of its 
march, at five in the morning. Ex- 
pecting to be attacked, the enemy had 
taken a ſtrong poſt. The Provinciale 
were commanded by Colonel Francis, 
one of the beft officers in their ſerviee; 
He had choſen his ground ſojudiciouſſy 
that notwithſtanding the great conduct 
and intrepidity with which he was 
attacked by General Frazer, he main- 
tained his poil with ſucceſs, till Gene- 
ral Reidefel arrived at the head of a 
large body of Germans. Until the 
coming up of this reinforcement, the 
ſuperiority of num her was ſo large on 
the ſide of the Americans, that they 
had almoſt overpowered General 
Frazer ; but they now could ſtand 
their ground no longer. Iheir com- 
mander being ſlain, whoſe courage and 
ſteadineſs had enabled them to make 
ſo firong and reſolute a defence, they 
were entgrzly broken, aud led preci- 
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tately on all ſides. Beſides Colonel 

rancis, many other officers were kill- 
ed, and abovetwo hundred foldiers : 
as many were made priſoners, with 
ſeventy officers, including a Colonel, 
Their wounded were more than fix 
hundred, many of whom flying to the 
woods, periſhed there for want of 
neceſſaries. The loſs of the Royal 
army on this occaſion was not co- 
liderable ; only ove officer of note was 
killed, Major'Grant, a very brave and 
deſerving man in his profeſſion. 
. General Sinclair, with the van of 
the American army, was now at 
Caltletown, about 6x miles diſtant 
from the place of the engagement. 
Upon intelligence of Colonel Francis 
being ſlain, and his party defeated, to- 
gether with the diſaſter at Skenef- 
borough Falls, apprehending that he 
ſhould be intercepted, it he proceeded 
towards fort Anne, he thought it ſafeſt 
to repair to the woods, that lie iu the 
intermediate ſpace between that tort 
and the contiguous parts of New 
England. 

After taking poſſeſſion of Skenef- 
borough, General Burgoyne detached: 
Colonel Hill, with the ninth regiment 
towards fort Anne, in order to waylay 
ſuch of the enemy as were retreating 
to that place* On his march thither, 
he fell in with'a body of the enemy 
near fix times as numerous as his o.. 
They attacked him with great fury, 
and endeavoured to ſurround him : 
this obliged him to withdraw to amore 
«dvantageous ſituation, in order to 
prevent them from executing their 
deſign. He changed his ground ar- 
cordingly, with ſo much judgment, 
and with ſuch exactneſs of diſcipline, 
and coo!neſs of valour, that after an 
attack that laſted three hours, and was 
ſupported with great vigour, the ene- 
my was obliged to retire with ſo much 
loſs, that deſpairing to be able to make 
any ftand at fort Anne, they ſet it on 
fire and withdrew to fort Edward on 
the river Hudſon. 

I. all theſe different engagements, 


oy 


thougliſome of them were very warm, 
yet the loſs in killed and wounded 
did not exceed two hundred men, on 
the fide of the Royal army. 

Theſe ſucceſſes had 2 pious 
effect on the minds of thoſe who ob- 
tained them. They made no doubt 
of carrying them to the utmoſt ex- 
tent of their wiſhes aud intents. On 
the other hand it highly alarmed the 
Americans, and rendered them ex- 
tremely anxious What meuſures to take 
in order to ſtop the progreſs of the 
victorious army, which now threaten- 
ed to overrun all the northern Colo- 
nies. 

In the midſt of this good fortune, 
it was no ſmall mot tiſication to Gene- 
ral Burgoyne; that hie could not im- 
prove it with the diligence which was 
requiſite to make it complete. He was 
now under the neceſſity of tarrying 
at Skeneſborough, till the arrival of 
the tents, fleld equipage, and proviſ- 
ions. 

"That no time, however, might be 
loſt, indefatigable labour was exerted 
in clearing paſſages; and making roada 
through the country about fort 
Anne, in order to proceed againſt the 
enemy. The toil was alloniſhing ; 
but the ſpirit that accompanicd it was 
not leſs. 

While General Burgoyne was ac- 
celcratiag the preparations requiſite to 
purſue his expedition, the Americaa 
General, Schuyler, was at fort Ed- 
ward, employed in collecting the 
militia from all the adjacent parts, in 
order to compoſe a force ſufficient to 
make a ſtand at this place. Hither 
the broken remains of the defeated 
army, repaired with their General, 
after teking a week's circuit through 
the woods, in order to avoid the Bri- 
tiſh detachments that were exploring 
the — they had ſuffered 
great diſtreſs from want of proviſions 
and neceffarics to ſhelter them from 
the continual rains that fell during 
their march. 


The country between Skeneſ- 
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borough and fort Edward, was ſo in- 
terſperſed with woods, creeks, and 
moraſſes, and natural difficulties had 
been ſo induſtriouſly augmented by the 
enemy, that it was with the utmoit 
pains and fatigue, the Royal army 
was able to work a paſſage through it. 
Immenſe trees felled for that purpoſe 
interſected all the roads and paths, and 
the watry giounds zand marſhes were 
ſo thickly ſpread, that it was neceſſary 
to conſtruct no leſs than forty bridges 
tu croſs them. One of thele bridges 
extended near two miles. 

General Burgoyne's march through 
this wilderneſs met with very little 
nnpediment from the American 
troops. | 

It was not, however, till the end 
of July, that he reached fort Edward. 
The diſtance from this place, to that 
where he begun fo laborious a march 
was ſmall; but the obſtacles were 
ſuch, that it was an object of aſtouith- 
ment, how he could arrive thither 
in ſo ſhort a time. 

Thus aiter ſtruggling with an im- 
menſe variety of tuil and obſtructions 
General Burgoyne found himſelf at 
Jaſt on the banks of Hudſon's river, fo 
long the object of his earneſt withes. 
He was now in poſſeſſion of all the 
country between fort Edward and the 
city of Quebec, His communication 
was open and free from all interrup- 
ion, with the polls he had ſettled a- 
long that valt extent. A large quan- 
tity of ſtores and proviſions was already 
arrived at fort George, for the uſe of 
his army, which was now employed in 
conveying them from that place, to- 
gether with artillery, the boats, and 
ler heuvy incumbrances that were 
necetiary for their further progreſs. 

Notwithſtandiug the general con- 
ſleruat ion that was now ſpread throug- 
hunt New England, the people did 
not expreſs the lealt inclinatic.: to of- 
fer terms of lubmiſſion to the con- 
Queror. lu the midſt of the terrors 
and anxiety which the zdvancing of ſo 
formidable au army oecaſibued , tubs 


attention was wholly occupied with 
the methods of making an effectual 
reſiſlance. 

The provincial aſſemblies behaved 
on this occalion with a firmneſs and 
preſence of mind, which loſt ſizht of 
none of thoſe reſources that were left 
them : they were ſtill many. The 
extenſive tracts that lay between them 
and the Britiſh army, afforded inau- 
merable fituations to retard its motions 
and the hardſhips with which it had 
alceady been obliged to contend, and 
at ſuch pains to ſurmount, were an 
ample earneſt of the difficulty ir would 
ſtill find in penetrating fur her. The 
lapſe of time taken up in this manner, 
would allow them full leiſurt to put 
themſelves m readineſs to meet the 
enemy upon advantageous terms, when 
he could no longer be avoided. 

In purſuance of this, the militia was 
raiſed every where, and drafts made 
out of it to join the forces at Saratoga. 
The readineſs aud number of thoſe who 
turned out as volunteers vpon this 
cccahon, was remarkable, and was 
confidered as an omen of the moſt 
auſpicious nature, as it ſhewe! they 
by no means defpaired of the cafe ;; 
and that in caſe of receſity, (lies 
of men would not be wanting. Ey theſe 
means their troops at Saratoga begun 
to recover from the apprehentions 
with which the ſucceſſes of the Bri- 
tiſh army had ftruck them, aud to 
exert themſelves in thwarting its 
operations. | 

In order to give them further 
encouragement, they placed an officer 
at their head, in whom the American 
troops. from his tried courage aud 
capacity, juſtly placed the high-'t con- 
fidence, This was General Arnold. 
He repaired to Saratoga with a gd 
train of artillery, and took the com- 
mand greatly to their ſar'5t2ction, 

Latelli gence was brought to him 


- upon hisarrival that Colonel St. Leger, 


who had been detached upon a ſeparate 
expedition to the Mohawk river, had 
made an alarming progrels there, mw 
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If not checked, would become a 
dangerous neighbour, as he would be 
ſoon at hand to co-operate with, as 
well as to receive aſſiſtance from Gene- 
ral Burgoyne. , 

To obviate this danger, General 
Arnold removed from Saratoga to 
Stil!-watcr, a place lying midway be- 
twe-n Saratoga and the junction of 
the Mohawk river with that of Hud- 
ſon. : 

In the meantime, the apprehenſions 
of thoſe who had been averſe to the 
employing of the Indians in the Bri- 
tilh army, began to be juſtified. Not- 
withſtanding the care and precautions 
taken by General Burgoyne to prevent 
the eftects of their barbarous diſpoſi- 
tion, they were lometimes carried to 
an exceis, that ſhocked his humanity 
the more, us it was totally out of his 
power to centroul them in the degree 
that he had propoled. The outrages 
they committed, were ſuch as proved 
highly detcrimental tothe Royal cauſe 
They ſpared! neither friend nor foe, 
and cxercifed their aſuat crueltics 
with very bile attention to the threats 
that were held out in order to reſtrain 
them. 

Scycral inſtences of this nature 
hapnened alfoat that time, lich con- 
tniuted pc werfullx to alienate the 
mus of many from the cauſe in which 
they ſerved. One was recorded. in 
particulzr, that equaliy ſtruck both 
parties with lidrror. A young lady, 
the daughter of Mr. Macrea, a zeal- 
ous 1.uy2lift, being on her way to the 
Britiſh army, where ſhe was to have 
been marri-d to an officer, unhappily 
fell into tle hands of the Indians, who 
without regarding her youth and 
beauty, murdered her with many cir- 
cumſtances of barharity. f 

The teſentment occaſioned by the 
conduc. of the Indians, and no leſs the 
dread of being expoſed to their ſury, 
helped conſiderabij to bring recruits 
from every quarter to the American 
army. It was conſidered as the only 
place of refuge and ſecurity at preſeut. 
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The inhabitants of the tracts con- 
tiguous to the Britiſh army, took up 
arms almoſt univerſally. The preſerva- 
tion of their ſamilies was now become 
an object of immediate concern, As the 
was country populous, they flocked in 
multitudes to General Arnold's camp 
and he ſoon found himſelf at the head 
of an army, which, though corapoſed 
of militia, and undiſciplined men, was 
animated with that ſpirit of indigna- 
tion and revenge, which ſo often 
iupplics all military deſiciencics. 

The Provincial Aſſemblies were not 
deceived in their expectation of thoſe 
obſtacles which would continue to 
oppoſe the Britiſh arms. The troops 
encamped along the Hudſon, under 
General Burgoyne, were now under- 
going hardſhips without any proſpect 
of alleviation. From the end of July, 
to the middle of Auguſt, their whole 
time was taken up in forwarding the 
boats, proviſions and many other 
neceſſaries, both for ſubſiſtence and 
warlike operations, from fort George 
to their camp on Hudſon's river. 
The diſtance was not great, being 19 
more thau twenty miles; but the 
labour was exceſſive, the roads in 
many places lay through vaſt ſtceps, 
and in others had been damaged or 
deſtroyed. A very ſmall proportion 
of the horſes was come, that were to 
have been furniſhed in Canada : they 
were unavoidably retarded by the 
length and perpetual difficulties of a 
journey, that was to be taken through 
ſuch an uncealing and perplexing 
viciſſitude of mountains, foreſts, lakes, 
ſwamps, and rivers, ſcattered along a 
countrv, in many parts uacultivated 
and wild. No more than about one 
hundred oxen had been procured, of 
which it was neceffary to employ ten 
and ſometimes twelve, to draw a 
ſingle batteau,. Jn fifteen days of 
the hardeſt labour, no more than ten 
hoats were got afloat in Hudſon's 
river, and there was only four days 
proviſion before-hand in the camp. 


Thus it began to be apprehended, tho: 
it 
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it would prove utterly impratticable 
to form a magazine ſufficient to ſupply 
the army with proviſions during the 
future operations of the campaign. 

This want of refources was an 
equal motive of diſcouragement to 
the Britiſh army, and encouragement 
to the Americans. It was not doubt- 
ed among them, that this alone would 
totally obviate the exertions that 
would otherwiſe have reſu'ted from 
the Britiſh General's well-known 
abilities, 

While he was pondering in what 
manner to remedy thefe alarming pref- 
ſures, he was informed that Colonel 
St, Leger had penetrated as far as 
Fort Ctanwix, and was cloſely be- 
ſieging it. This ſuggeſted an idea of 
moving forward inſtantly. Were the 
enemy to retire to the Mohawk river, 
he would then be placed between the 
army under his command, and the 
forces under Colonel St. Leger, and 
liable to an attack from either fide, 
By ſuch a retreat the road would alſo 
lie open to Aibany, between which 
and the American army, his own 
would then have an opportunity of 
polting itſelf, —In this fituativn the 
American General would be compell- 
ed either to fight him, or to croſs the 
Hudſon, in order to fecure his retreat 
into New England. But ſhould he, 
ou the Britiſh army's advancing in the 
manner propoſed, with draw dir-&ly 
towards Albany, the country on the 
Mohawk would lie open, and he might 
form a junction with Colonel St. 
Leger, to the manifeſt advantage of 
whatever attempts they might think 
proper to make conjointly. 

Such was the plan conceived by 
General Burgoyne in the preſent junc- 
ture, But the obſtructions to the ex- 
ecuting of it, or almoſt any other, ll 
continued, The communication with 
Fort George was neceffary to be pre- 
ſerved at all events, and at whatever 
diſtance he advanced. But the num- 
ber of troops that would he requiſite 
to form {2 long a chain of commugiica» 


tion, and to guard the convoys 0. 
proviſions, and other neceffiics, on 
their way to the main body would 
ſo weaken his army, as to reader ics 
ſtrength totally inadequate to a ay 

eat exertions; and unleſs the mw n- 
bers thus employed were contiderible, 
they won!d be ineffectual, as a trug 
body of the enemy lay within a fe 
hour's march, ready upou the ſirſt 
opportunity, to intercept any party 
that was not of {one force. 

This want of neceſſaries was the 
more mortifying, as the Provincial 
camp was furnithed with them in the 
Homes abmayance. Its ſupplics came 
rom the frontiers of New Eagland, to 
a place called Bennington, little more 
than twenty miles diſtant from the 
banks of the Hudſon. Here a copi- 
ous magazine had been formed for the 
Provincial army, from which they 
drew their neceſſaries when they were 
wanted, It was well guarded by a 
numerous body of militia. 

This magazine lying at no great 
diſtance, General Burgoyne formed 
the deſign of ſeizing it by ſurprize. 
The poſſeſſion ot fo conſiderable a ſup · 


ply, would enable him to prolecute 


the main ohject of his expedition. 

He ſclected for this buſineſs Colo- 
nel Baum, a German officer af great 
bravery, who ſet out at the head of 
five hundred, men, two hundred of 
whom were Germans of his own chuſ- 
ing. To be ready at hand for the 
ſupport of this party, the army march- 
ed up the eaſtern ſhore of the Hudſon 


river, and encamped almoſt a breaſt of 


Saratoga, with the river between it 
aud that place. An advanced party 
was poſted at Batten Kill, lying be- 


tween the camp and Bannington, ia 


order to ſupport that of Colonel 
Baum. 

At the time he ſet forward, a de- 
tachment of the enemy was conducting 
a large ſupply of cattle and proviſions 
to their camp; theſe he ſeized, and 
ſeat to the Britiſh quarters. He 
could. not however, proceed with that, 

expeditign 
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expedition which was neceſſary to 
furprize the enemy, from the badne!s 
of the rods, and other deticteac'es. 
Thy diſcovered his deſign, aud they 
reaarecd to receive him. 

Being informed that their force 
was greatly ſuperior to his, he halted, 
and having taken an advantageous poli- 
tion, he ſc:it notice of his fituation to 
the General, who diſpatched Colonel 
Breyman to his affillance, This of- 
f.cer halted with all ſpeed to the ſup- 
port of his countryman ; bnt the 
ſame cauſe that hid prevented Colonel 
Baum from ſurpriſing the Provincials, 
now preventet Celanel Breyman from 
arriving in time to aiſiſt him: the con- 
tinual rains had ſo deepened the roads, 
that the artillery could hardly be got 
forward, and the detachmeut did not 
advance more than twenty-four miles 
from eight in the morning, to four in 
the afternoon of the following day. 

Geacral Starke, who commanded 
at Bennington, with Colonel Warner, 
on receiving intelligence of the reſpee- 
tive ſituation of both pacties, ſaw the 
neceſſity of attacking the ſir t, before 
it could effect a junction with the lait, 
He advanced upon Colonel Baum with 
the utmolt dil igence, and incloſed him 
on all fides. A body of Provincial 
Lovaliſts, why» made part of his de- 
tachment, on the approach of the A- 
mericaus, wouid have perſuaded him 
they- were Loyalits like themſelves, 
coming wp 10 join him 4 but their 
miſtake was Hon diſcovered. "The de- 
fences he had haſtily raiſed were forced 
aſter a valiant rt ſi dance, and the 
greateſt part of his detachment, over- 
powered by numbers, made the beſt 
of their way to the woods, -Bat he 
das fa completely farronnded with his 
movntry men that they found it-impol- 
hie to eſcape. -In this ſituation, af- 
ter expending all their ammanition, 
they drew their, ſabres, and bravely 
charged the Americans, with the Co- 
lonclh at their head. But fortune did 
not ſecond their valour ; they were 


berne down by ſuperiority of number, 
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and were all either killed or taken, 
with their Colonel, who did not ſur- 
render till he was wounded and diſab- 
led. * 

Unliappily for Colonel? Breyman, 
he was at this tine puſhing forwards in 
order to join the defeated party, the 
diſaſter of which he had no information 
of, It was about four iu the afternoon 
when he reached the ground on which 
the eugagement had happened, and 
found himſelf aſſailed on all ſides. 
Though his men were much haraſſed 
au fatigued, they received the enemy 
with great ſpirit, repulſed and drove 
them from their poſts ; but their ſupe- 
rior multitude enabled them to pour 
11 freſh reinforcements, they recovered 
their ground, aad compelled Breyman's 
party to retire, This, however, they 
did not do till they had fired forty 
rounds a man, alter which, wanting 
ammunition, they withdrew under co- 
ver of the night. 

Five or ſix hundred men were lot 
in theſe two actions, mot of whom 
were made priſoners. But this lofs 
was nothing when compared to the di- 
minution of that dread in which the 
Provincials had held the Britiſh aud 
German troops until this unfortunate 
cvent: it taught them that regular 
and diſciplined ſoldiers were not always 


ture of victory; it removed, in ſhort, 


all their fears, and inſpired them witha 
boldneſs and confidence which they 
had never felt till this day. 

Nor was the news received by the 
Britiſh army without anxiety. Ac- 
cuſtomed to ſucceſs ever ſince the 
commencement of the campaign, they 
were not a little ſurprized at this unex - 
pected check, Though it did not di- 
miniſh their courage, nor abate their 
ardour, it ſomewhat cooled that un- 
bounded confidence of victory, which 
had induced them to look upoù the 
enemy with contempt. . 

Daring theſe traaſ1Rions, Colonel 
St. Leger was preſſing with graf 
vigour the ſiege of Fort Stanwis, A 
convoy of proviſions, wich zn clcort. 
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of eight or nine hundred men, march- 
ed to its relief, The Colonel detach- 
ed Sir John Johnſon, with a conſider- 
able force, to way-lay them upon their 
march. hey fell into the ambuſh ; 
four hundred were ſlain, two hundred 
taken, and the remainder eſcaped with 
great diſhculty. 

The Colonel did not neglect this 

opportunity of trying to intimidate 
the garriſon into a ſurrender. He re- 
preſented the Provincial ſtrength as 
entirely broken through ut the North- 
ern Provinces, aud that General Bur- 
goyne had pcinetrated to Albany, 
where he was now receiving the ſub- 
miſſion of all thenerghbouring diſtricts. 
He reminded them of the danger to 
be apprehended from the Indians in 
his ariay, were the place to be taken 
by aſſault, and how hard a taſk it would 
be to reſtrain them from maſſacring 
every perſon that fell into their hands, 
in revenge for the number of their 
countrymen who had fallen in the at- 
tack of the convoy. 
But theſe repreſentations had no 
effect on the garriſon : the Governor, 
Colonel Ganſefort, a very reſolute man, 
made anſwer, that he would maintain 
the fort as long as his men would ftand 
by him, and that he was not to be inti- 
midated by threats from the diſcharge 
of his duty. . 

The Colonel was much diſappoint- 
ed in his expectations of the condition 
of Fort Stanwix. It was in a much 
better State of defence than it nad been 
reported, and the garriſon conſiſted of 
ſelected men. "The number of regular 
troops he had with him, was not ſuf- 
ficient to make any impreſſions of terror 
on their minds ; and the Indians, of 
whorn great part of his force conſiſted, 
were daily becoming more ungovern - 
able, from the diſſatisfaction they felt 
at the loſs of their countrymen in the 
late engagement, and the little hopes 
they eatertained of getting any plunder 
which was the only motive t hat induc- 
ed them to join the Britiſh forces. 1n- 
Read of being diſpirited, the garriſon, 
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headed by Colonel Willet, the ſecond 
in command, made ſeveral ſucceſsful 
ſallies. This bold and enterpriſing 
officer underto9k wih one more, a moſt 
daring and dangerous attempt. He 
ventured out of the fort, eluded the 
vigilance of the enemy, and traverſed 
a country filled with Indian parties on 
the look out, in order to haſten the 
relief that was ſo much wanted. 

In this diſagreeable ſituation, a re- 
port was brought Colonel St. Le- 
ger bythe Indians, that General Arnold 
was approaching at the head of two 
thouſand men to attack the beſiegers. 
Upon this he aſſured them, that he 
would give him the meeting with the 
Britiſh troops under his command, and 
that he would faithfully ſtand by them, 
if they would perform their part and 
accompany him to action Io ſhow 
them that he was in earneſt, he took 
their chiefs with Lim to pitch upon 
the ground where to meet the Provin- 
cials. But while he was ſtriving to 
encourage and prevail upon them ta 
remain true to their engagements, fur- 
ther intelligence was brought that Ge- 
reral Burgoyne had been defcated 
with great laughter, and was now 
flying before the Provincial army. 
Hereupon numbers of the Indians im- 
mediately deſerted him, and the re- 
mainder threatened to follow, if he 
did not himſelf break up the fiege and 
retire. 

A remonſtrance of this nature oblig- 
ed the Colonel to aſſent to their de- 
mands. A retreat was inſtantly made: 
but from the unhappy circumſtances 
to which this behaviour of the Indi- 
ans had reduced him, it was attended 
with ſo much precipitation and dit- 
order, that the tents, with part of the 
artillery and ſtores, were loſt. The enc- 
my plundered the boats of their ſtores 
and proviſions, and carriedoff the bag - 
gage belonging to the officers ; and 
robbed and maſſacred all the ſtiag- 
glers that were at a diſtance from the 
main body.—'This. unfortunate event 
happened on the twety- ſecend of 
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Auguſt, 
The report ſpread by the Indians 
to compel the Britiſh troops to raiſe 


the ſiege of Fort Sanwix, was not with-. 


out foundation. General Arnold was 
advancing with two thouſand men to 
attack the beliegers. He was him- 
ſelf, with eight or nine 5 4 » haſ- 
teuing forwards with all ſpeed: and 
in order to come upon them unawares, 
he had traverſed the. woods, hoping to 
ſurprize them before they could make 
good their retreat. But he did not 
arrive till two days after the ſiege had 
been raiſed. | 

The failure of the expedition againſt 
Fort Stanwix, together with the de- 
feat at Bennington, were very ſevere 
blows to the Britiſh intereſt in thoſe 
parts. They animated the Americans 
to a ſurpriſing degree. They began 
now contidently to promiſe themſelves 
that General Burgoyne himſelf would 
ſhare the ſame fate a: his officers. 

He {till continved in his camp in the 
neighbourhood of Saratoga, whcre he 
was exerting himſelf in forwarding 
ſtores, and requiſites of all kinds from 
Lake George, intending, as ſoon as he 
had laid in a ſufficient ſtock, to march 
directly in quelt of the enemy, and en- 
deavour to force his way through all 
obitructions. 

Having, with indefatigable pains, 
amaſſed proviſions, and other neceſſarics 
in fuſficient quantitiy to laſt out a 
month, he threw a bridge of boats on 
the Hudton, and croſſed his army over 
in the middle of September, encamp- 
ing it on the hills and plains about Sar- 
atoga. The enemy was then at Still- 
water under the command of General 
Gates, an officer upon whoſe profeſſi- 
onal knowledge and experience the 
Americans placed very great depeu- 
dence. 


In General Burgoyne's progreſs to- 


wards the enemy, the woodinels of the 
country obſtructed him continually, 
and the. creeks and ſwamps were fo 
numerous, that much of his time was 


taken up in conſtructing bridges, and 
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in repairing thoſe which had been deſ- 
troyed. As ſoon as he approached 
the Provincial army, he determined to 
make an attack. — Ile put himſelf at 
the head of the central divifion of his 
army, General Frazer and Colouel 
Breyman were on his right, and Gene- 
rals Philips and Reideſel on his left. 
In this order he marched to the ene- 
my on the nineteenth of September. 
The Americans, elated with their 
late ſucceſſes, did not upon this occa- 
ſion wait to be attacked. They march- 
ed out of their camp, and advanced 
upon the central diviſion, which they 


engaged with a tirmnels and retolution 


that had never before been experienced 
from them. Gencral Arnold, lately 
returned from his expedition to the 
Mohawk river, had a prin«1p i mare 
in the tranſactions of this day. At 
the head of a diviſion compoſed of his 
beil ſoldiers, he directed his attack 
chiefly on three regiments, the poſi- 
tion of which expoſed them molt, aad 
upon which, for that reaſon, he hoped 
to make the readier impreſſion ; theſe 
were the twentieth, twenty ficli, and 
hxty-ſecond. With the molt intrepid 
and ſoldier- like perſeverance, they 
maintained their ground again the 
repeated efforts of far ſuperior num- 
bers, which were continually refreſhed, 
and aſſailed them with unobated fury. 
Ihe burden of the day fell upon them, 
and they continued engaged until ſun- 


fet. General Frazer on the right, 


rendered them occaſionally good ſer- 
vice; but he could only do it by de- 
tached parties. The pol he oc pi ed 
was of conſequenee; a large body of the 
enemy lay in a wood fronting him; 
watching an opportunity to ſeize it. 
(General Philips, who commanded on 
the left, on hearing of the danger to 


which thoſe regiments as well as the 


central diviſion were expoſed, pierced 
through a wood that hay between, and 
came up to their aſſiſtanee at a very 
critical juncture. General Arold was 
preſling them ſo vigorouſly, that they 


were almoſt borne down with the 
L12z 


weight 
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weight of numbers. By this ſcaſon- 
able help they were enabled to reſiſt 
him. The artillery brought up by 
General Philips was of eſſe tial ſervice 
upon this occaſion ; it did ſuch exe- 
cution among the enemy, that though 
they continued the fight, it was no 
longer with; the fame violence with 
which it had begun, The arrival of 
General Reideſcl, who followed Gene- 
ral Ptilips, with another part of the 
left win, completed the ſucceſs which 
had been gained. He charged - the 
enemy fo effectually, that they began 
* gradually to give way; they did not 
however totally retire till on the very 
cloſe of day, after having maintained 
a well-fought action from three in the 
afternoun. 

This was a real battle on both ſides. 
Eitherto the Provincial troeps hal 
been covtious of engaging without the 
Protection of works and defences, 
but ity now came forth undauntedly 
and encountered the Royal army upon 
equal ground. The conflict was kept 
up ner hve hours with good order, 
courage and a degree of obſlinacy that 
had never been expected, and excited, 
on that account, the more ſurpriſe and 
alarm. It was now foreſeen, that in- 
ſtead of a flying and diſpirited enemy, 
they would have a numercus and re- 
ſolute army to encounter, equally 
with themſelves diſpoſed to ſtand their 
ground, and commanded by chiefs, 
whoſe actisity and fpirit they found, 
from experience, would leave no ad- 
vantage unimproved. 

The loſs on both ſides was ſevere ; 
but tlic greater number fell on that of 
the Provincials, of whom upwards of 
fitteen hundred were computed to have 
beer kill! and wounded. The lift of 
the bein and wounded in the Britiſh 
army did not exceed three hurdred 
an1 rhirty. 
ficers Wo 4iftingmſhed themſelves, 
were General Erizer and Hamilton, 
to whom much of the honours of the 
day were due. - Captain Jones of he 
Lulery, who was flain did eminent 


Among thoſe Britith of. 
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ſervice, After keeping poſſeſſion of 
the held of battle during the night. 
the Britiſh army took polt in the morn- 
ing in front of the enemy and within 
cannon»ſhot of his lines. 

But though the day was won, this 
action produced detrimental conſe- 
quences. The firſt was a viſible dim i- 
nution of the alacrity of the Indians ia 
the Brittſh army. The expeRations 
of plunder by which they had been at- 
tracted, begun now to fail them entire» 
ly ; and from this period they gradual- 
ly deſerted in ſuch numbers, that in 
a ſhort time they were almolt reduced 
to nothing. 

Little more fidelity was expericnced 
on the pet of the Canadians, or even 
the Coloniſts who had joined the Bri- 
iſh troops. They alſo withdrew by. 
degrees, as ſoon as they began to per_ 
ceive that the reſiſtance of the Amer: 
cans would prove more formidable than 
it had been at firſt expected. 

Theſe various deſertions happened 
at a time when their fidelity and con- 
ſtancy were more than ever wanted, 
and proved the more mortifying, as an 
acceſſion of ſtrength had been promited 
and depended upon, from both theſe 
quarters, at the very ſeaſon when they 
broke their word in fo ignominious a 
manner. 

But excluſive of theſe, other ſuccours 
of much more importance h24 been 
hoped for by the Britiſh General. 
From the ſirſt commencement of this 
expedition, he had promiſed himſelf a 
ſtrong reinforcement from that part of 
the Britiſh army which was ſtationed 
at New York. He relied on its be- 
ing able to make its way to Albany, 
and to join him there. Such a junc- 
tion, he doubted not. would have given 
a deciſive turn to all his future opera- 
tions, and completed the intent of his 
expedition. 

In this junQure, he received a letter 
from Sir Henry Clinton, who then 
commanded in chief at New York. It 
was written in cypher, and through 
many difficulties was at length ſafely 


conveyed 
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conveyed to his hands. It informed 
hum, that Sir Henry Clinton intended 
to make a diverſion in his favour on 
the North River, by an attack on Fort 
Montgomery. and other places of 
ſtrength, lately conſtructed by the Pro- 
vincials, in order to bar the paſlage to 
Albany. 

In return to the letter he had re- 
ceived, he difpatched to Sir Henry 
Clinton, ſome truſty perſons, in diſ- 
guiſe, who all went by different ways, 
with a full account of his preſent ſitu- 
ation; urging him to a ſpeedy execu- 
tion of the diverſion he had propoſed, 
and informing him that he was pro- 
vided with ſufficient neceſlaries, to 
hold out in his preſent poſition, till a- 
bout the middle of October; till 
which time he was determined to main- 
tain it, in expectation of a change of 
circumſtances in his favour. 

The American army under General 
Gates, was in the mean time continu- 
ally enereaſing. The New England 
people were duly ccuſcious how much 
their all was at ſtake, aud were at the 
{ame time perſuaded that an opportu- 
rity was now preſenting itſelf, which, 
if judiciouſſy managed, would prove 
one of the moſt avſpiciovs that fortnne 
lad yet thrown into their hands for the 
benefit of the common cauſe. 

Such were the clear expectations of 
all the Americans in thoſe parts. But 
the Generals who commanded the ar- 
my that was now oppoſed to General 
Burgoyne, began to conceive much 
l:gher hopes. The concurrence of 
circumſtances was ſuch, as laid before 


them the practicability of rendering 


the various ohſtructions, that had fo 
* powerfully retarded the progreſs of the 
Britiſh army, no leſs impedimental in 
its return, | 
This idea was further confirmed by 
the impoſſibility of the Britiſh army's 
moving forwards inits preſent condi- 
tion, andthe determination it ſeemed to 
have taken of adting ſolely on the de- 
fenſive, until ſuch an alteration of af- 


iairs happened, as would enable it te 
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act otherwiſe, But of this they had 
no apprehenſion. 


General Burgoyne himſcl no longer 
looked upon the expedition he bad 
been ſent upon, wich the ſame hope be 
had cheriſhed when it begun. He 
ſaw a numerous enemy gathering round 
him from all quarters, whoſe force was 
hourly augmenting, while his own had 
conſiderably diminiſhed. | 

While he was in this embaraſſed ſi- 
tuation, a project was formed by the 
New England people, to penetrate to 
the Lakes by the weltern frontiers of 
New Hampſhire, and the upper coun» . 
tries on the Connectient river, and to 
cut oft his communication with Cana- 
da, by repoſſeſſing themſelves of Licon - 
deroga, and the other forts and paſſes 
in that country, 

General Lincoln was placed at the 
head of the expedition; and the Colo- 
nels Brown, Johnſon, and Woodbury, 
men of known courage and activity, 
were appointed to act under his di- 
re tions. Ibey ſet out each with a- 
bout five hundred men, and condnRerl 
the enterprize with ſo much ſkilfulneſs 
and ſecrecy, that they ſurprized all th - 
out- poſts in the neighbourhood of Ti- 


conderoga, taking 4 great number ot 


priſoners and boats, together with ſame 


armed veſſels, They ſummoned Bri- 
gadier Powel, who commanded at Ti- 
conderoga, to ſurrender, though with - 
out ſucceſs. 

In the mean time the fitnation ot 
the Britiſh army, under General Bur- 
goyne, was becoming daily more criti- 
cal From the uncertainty of receiv- 
ing ſupplies of proviſions, he was ob- 
liged, in the beginning of October to 
diminiſh the army's allowance. 

The twelfth of October was appro- 
aching. This was the term till which 
the army was to tarry in its preſent. 
encampment. The ſeventh was alrea- 
dy arrived ; and no tidings came of 
the operations that had been propoſed 
for its relief. In this alarming late of 
things, the General, preſerving the 
intrepi dity of his character, reſolved 
upon 
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upon a movement towards the enemy. 

He advanced accordingly upou the 
left wing of the Provincial army, in 
order to reconnoitre the ground it oc- 
cupied ; intending, if it was found 
practicable, to force his way forward 
through that quarter, or to ſecure it 
for the purpoſe of a retreat if that 
ſhould appear neceſſary. 

The bod y of troops employed for 
this purpoſe, conſiſted of fifteen hun- 
dred men. It was all that could with 
fatkety be drawn from the guard of the 
camp, in the preſent reduced ſtate of 
the army. The force of the enemy in 
front of that which remained its de- 
fence, was more than double to it. 

This detachment advanced within a 
mile of the enemy's left wing ; but was 
prevented from proceeding any further, 
by a ſudden and impetuous attack 
made upon the Britiſh left. Major 
Ackland, at che head oſ the grenadiers 
received the enemy with great reſolu- 
tion. A body of Germans, polted 
near the Britiſh grenadiers, was pre- 
paring to come to their relief; but the 
enemy's ſuperiority of number ena- 
bling them to extend their front, the 
Germans themſelves were attacked, 
and with difficulty ſtood their ground. 
Some even gave way. 

General Burgoyne, on perceiving 
their diſtreſs, ordered a reinforce- 
ment to haſten to their aſſiſtance from 
the right. It was brought up with all 
ſpeed by General Frazer, and preſagv- 
ed them from being entirely broken; 
But this brave officer was flain upon 
that occaſion, | 

The danger to which the detach- 
ment was expoſed from this unexpect- 
ed attack on the left, compelled it to 
retire ; though not without great 
diſbculty. A large party of the ene- 
my endeavoured to cut off its retreat, 
and the moſt deſperate efforts were ne- 
ce ſſary to ſecure it. | 

The troops had hardly regained the 
camp, when it was aſſaulted with the 
greateſt fury. The attack was prin- 
eipally diꝛected agaiuſt the poſt occupi- 
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ed by the light infantry under Lerd 
Belcarras, but it was defended with 
great ſpirit. The enemy, led on by 
General Arnold, behaved after his 
example, with the utmoſt vigour and 
courage; but in the moment he was 
on the point of forcing his way into 
the entrenchments, he received a dan- 
gerous wound; and his party unable 
to overcome the obſtinate reſiſtance 
they met with, were at length com- 
pletely repulſed. 

But they ſucceeded in the attack 
they made on the entrenchments of 
the German reſerve on the right. Co- 
lonel Breyman was killed after a vali» 
ant defence, and his countrymen rout- 
ed with great ſlaughter; and the loſs 
of their artillery and baggage. This 
proved a heavy misfortune. It. gave 
the enemy an opening on the right 
and rear of the Britiſh array. Thus 
ended this unfortunate engagement, 
which was maintained with ſuch ob- 
ſtinacy. that it laſted till aight put au 
end to it. 

The loſſes ſuſtained by the Britiſh 
army upon this day, were truly fatal; 
that of General Frazer was deeply re- 
greted by the whole army : his per ſo- 
nal aud profeſſional character were 
equally eminent. "The liſt of the killed 
and wounded amounted, excluſive ot 
the Germans, to near twelve hundred, 
among whom were ſeventy officers. 
Ihe ſame liſt, on the ſide of the Ame- 
ricans, was much greater : General 


Lincoln was among the woundec',, a8 


well as General Arnold. 

The advantages obtained by the 
enemy, rendered the poktiou of the 
Britiſh army ſo dangerous, that it was 
judged neceſſary to alter it that very 
night, in order to reduce the enemy 
to the nceeſſity of changing alſo their 
own diſpoſition. 

This bold, but requiſite movement 
was executed with great order, and 
without any loſs. The artillery, the 
camp, and its appurterances, were all 
removed before morniang to a more 
convenient ground, where the Brigh 


Britiſh General continued to offer 
battle to the enemy the whole of the 
ſucceeding day. 


. 4 . 4 . 
But he did not remain 1 in his 
new poſition : the American Generals 


now entertained the moit ſanguine 
hope of overcoming the Britiſh army 
without expoſing themſelves to the 
riik of another battle. "They took 
every meaſure to ſurround and prels it 
in ſuch a manner, as to cut off al! 
communication, and deprive it of all 
ſypphes. 

Los this intent they advanced in 

reat force, propofing to turn his 
right wing, which would have effcc- 
tually incloſed him. On intelligence 
of this mot ion, he ſaw the neceſſity of 
removing inſtantly, and determined to 
retire towards Saratoga. The army 
began accordingly to move ar nine 
that very evening; and though within 
muſket ſhot of the enemy, and incum- 
bered with all its baggage, it retreated 
without loſs. The only retardment 
was occaſioned by heavy rains, and the 
difficulty of guarding the boats which 
carried the provitions, 

The principal mortification upon 
this occaſion, aroſe from the neceſſity 
of abandoning the - hoſpital with the 
ſick and wounded. They fell of courſe 
into the hands of the American Ge- 
neral, who treated them with great 
kindaeſs and humanity. 

On its arrival at Saratoga, the army 
found that the Americans had ſtation- 
ed a great force to impede its paſ- 


ſage over the Hudſon's river of which 


they occupied the principal ford. 

As the only method of eſſecting a 
retreat, was by ſecuring a paſſage to 
Lake Georvze, a detachment of work- 
men was diſpatched, ſtrongly eſcorted, 
to repair the bridges, and clear the 
road to fort Edward. But the enemy 
ſceming to prepare for an attack, the 
force that guarded the workmen was 
recalled ; and beiag left without pro- 
tection, they were obliged to abandon 
the work. | 


The banks of Hudſon's river, op- 
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poſite to thoſe occupied by the Britiſh 
army, were covered with Americans, 
who kept a perpetual fire upon thoſe 
who had the charge of the proviſion 
boats belonging to the Britiſh army. 
Many of them were taken, In order 
to ſecure the proviſions, it was found 
requifite to land and convey them to 
the camp. "This was not done how- 
erer without difficulty and loſs. 

Several councils of war were now 
hell on the propereſt means of effect- 
ing a retreat to fort Edward. The 
only method that ſeemed practicable 
in any reſpect, was attended with ſuch 
danger, as afforded but little hope of 
its ſucceeding. This was to march to 
it by night: the ſoldiers carrying the 
proviſions upon their backs, and leav- 
ing the baggage, and every other in- 
cumbrance behind, and to force a paſ- 
ſage at the ford, either at or above that 
fort. 

But while the army was preparing 
to carry this bold, but deſperate ſcheme 
into execution, the ſcouts that had 
been diſpatched to explore the motions 
of the enemy, returned with an ac- 
count that they had caſt up ſtrong en- 
trenchments oppoſite thoſe fords, and 
had taken poſſeſſion ot the high ground 
between fort Edward and fort George, 
and raiſed defences well provided with 
cannon. Their parties were extend- 
ed every where along the oppoſite 
ſhore of the Hudſon, keeping a con- 
tinual look out on every part of the 
river, where the leaſt poſſibility of a 
paſſage was apprehended. Some had 
even croſſed it to watch more narrowly 
the motions of the Britiſh army Thus 
the leaſt movement it made was imme- 
diately diſcovered, 

In the mean while, the American 
army was hourly encreafing. Exclu- 
five of their troops and militia, their 
camp was continually filling by the 
numbers that came on every fide, to 
act as volunteers, and to ſhare in the 
honour of deſtroying the Britiſtr army, 
or forcing it to ſurrender. One of 


theſe alternatives was deemed inevit- 


bY 


+ 


able The force under General Gates 
amounted at this time to upwards of 
ſixteen thouſand men, while that under 
General Burgoyne, was fo diminiſhed, 
as hardly to conſiſt of three thouſand 
fire hundred, fit for actual ſervice. 

No doubt was any longer cntertain-. 
cd that tle American 8 would 
ſucceed in the deſign he had projected, 
But not« ithſtanding all theſe advau- 
tages, this cautious officer, fully con- 
f:ions of what exertions the Britiſh 
troops were capable in a deſperate ex- 
igency, took as many pracautions a- 
gainft this handful of men, as if che 
ſuperiority lay on their fide, The 
ground on which he was encamped, 
was, from its nature, and the works 
he had throwa up, inattackable, and 
it almoſt incloſed the Britith army. 

In this perilous ſituation, it poſted 

itſelf in the beſt manner that was 
praCticable, fortifying the camp, and 
preparing for any attempt the enemy 
might, for its weak condition, be 

- prompted to make. The men lay con- 
tinually upon their arms, expecting 
hourly to be attacked; the cannonad- 
ing from the enemy was inceſſant ; and 
their rifle and grape ſhot reached every 

part of the camp. 

The courage and conſtancy of the 
Britiſh troops in the midſt of this ar- 
duous trial, was altoniſhing. They {ill 
retained their ſpirits. in hope that ei- 
ther the long looked for relief might 
arrive, or that the eacmy might give 
them an opportunity of fighting. 

The thirteenth of October was now 

come. This was the day until which 
it had been determined to endure all 
extremities, in maintaining theirground 
againſt the enemy. After waiting all 
the day, in anxious expectation of 
what it would produce, no proſpect 
cf aſſiſtance appearing ; it was thought 
proper in the evening, to take an ex- 
act account of the proviſions left. 
They amounted, upon ſhort allowance, 
to no more than three days ſubſiſtence 
& man, | 


La this ate of diftre's, ſurrounded 
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by more than four times his number, 
and cut off from all means - of retreat, 
the Britiſh General called a couaci! of 
war; to which all the Gcnere!s, Field 
Officers, and Captains commanding 
corps, were ſummoned. Their unaui— 
mous opinion was, that in the pre- 


ſcent circumſtances, they could do no 


otherwife than treat with the enemy. 

In conſequence of this determina- 
tion, a meſſenger was ſent the next 
morning to notify it to the American 
General, and to lay thoſe terms before 
him, upon which the Britiſh General 
would conſent to treat. 

The terms that were offered, evinc- 
el a ſpirit and ſenſe of honour in the 
Britiſh commander, which no preſſures 
could ſubdue. Nor were ſentiments 


of generoſity wanting in the American 


General. Being himſelf a native of 
Britain, it is not improbable that, 
though engaged in the cauſe of Ame- 
rica, he ſtill retained thoſe feelings 


fur the reputation of his country, of 


which, it has long been obſerved, that 
military men, more than all others, 
are never willing to divet themſelves, 
Lough in arms agaiult it. 


A convention was ſcttled, the arti-> 


cles of which were, that the Britith 
army ſhould march out of its lines with 
all the honours of war, and accompa- 
nie by its field artil'ery, to a place a- 
greed, where they ſhould pile their 
arms, by word of command from their 
own officers. | 

A free paſſage to Great Britain wet 
allowed them, on condition of not 
ſerving again in Amcrica during the 
preſent war. 

The army was not to be ſeparated, 
and the officers were to be at liberry to 
aſſemble the ſoldiers for roll calling, 
and other neceſſary purpoſes of regu- 
larity, 

All individuals belonging to the ar- 
my, were to retain their private pro- 
perty, upon delivering up the public 
ſtores; and no baggage was to be 
ſearched or moleſted. 

The officers were to be admitted on 

| their 


proc 
ſor: 
that 


Arin 


their parole, to wear their fide arms, 
and to he quartered according to their 
rank. 

All perſons following the camp 
ard employed in the ſervice of the 
army, of whatever country, or deno- 
mination, were to be included in this 
convention. - 

duch Canadians as had attended 
the army, were to be permitted to re- 
turn to their country, ſubject to rhe 
ſame conditions. 

Ine Britith commander was to have 
the liberty of ſending diſpatches un- 
odeued to Great Britain, Canada, and 
New Vork. 

Such were the articles of capitula- 
tion agreed upon between the Britiſh 
and American Genetals. When the 
forlorn ſituation of the Britiſh army is 
duly conſidered, aud that no poſſibili- 
ty appeared of its being able to effect 
a rctreat, it muſt be allowed that the 
Ameriean General acted with great 
mod rwion. 

It maſt alſo be admitted, on the 
other hand, that the firmarſs aad re- 
{ vIntion difptayed on this occalion, by 
the Britih General, were ro leſs con- 
duclive in obtaining honourable terma 

It had been propoſes at fir, by 
tlie \merican General, that the Bri- 
tiſh troops thould be drawn up to their 
enimpment, and there ordered tv 
gtound their arms. Bat ſuch a pro- 
pofal was rejected without av utlant'“s 
Mefitation. General Burgovne. fent 
unmediately a meſſage to Creneral 
Gates, to acquaint hum, that unleſs he 
reetiſed from this demand, all treaty 
(houll end at once; that the Britiſh 
troops were to a man determined to 
proceed to any at uf detpcrativa 
ſonner than ſubmit to it, and ſhould 
that evening conſider the ceſſation of 
arins that had been agreed upon for 
the purpoſe of treating, az cutirely at 
an end, 

$0 intrepid a meſſage, delivered up- 
on cool deliberation, in ſuch circum- 
ſtances of dittreſs, by men whom the 
Amcrican army conſidered at its mer- 
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cy, convinced General Gates that it 
wald be wiſer to yield up the point 


of honour, than to contend for it with . 


men who were ſo juſtly entitled to it, 
and fo firmly refolved not to recede. 
It ſhowed him, too, that terms of ri. 
zour would not be accepted by ſuch 
men, and that the only ſafe method 
of preſervin# his advantages, was to 
uſe them with moderation. 

On the Seventeenth of October, at 
nine in the morning, the Britith army 
marched out of its lines, and depoſited 
its arms at the place appointed, A 


memorable inſtance of magunnimity 


and military politeneſs is ſaid to have 
happened on this occaſion, a which 
reflected much hanour on the charac. 


ter of General Gates. Scntitble of the 


mortification attending ſuc! a reverſe 
of fortune, and unwilling to aggra-ate 
it by any circumſtance that might 
prove offenſive to the Britiſh troops, 
in their preſent calamity, he kept the 
American ſoldiery within their camp, 
while the Britiſh army was piling its 
arms, that it mi;;ht not have them for 
ſpectatots cf (6 humiliating a tranſac- 
tion. 

The number ofthoſe who laid down 
their arms, amounted, according to the 
American accounts, to five thouſand 
ſcven hundred and fifty, including the 
irregulars, Canadians and all the pco- 
pe followins the camp. The 'iſt of 
liek and wounded, left in the amp 
when the army retreated to San ys 
conſiſted of hre hundred aud twept7 
eight. Excluſize of the above., tte 
rumnbers of killed, wounded, token, 
and deſerted, of Britiſh, Germoi:, ani 
C1nadian t roopa, from the ſixt if 
July, when the campaign was 9pen<c 
by the taking of Ticondernya, to the 
ſeventeenth of October, when it cloſe! 
by the convention of Saratoga, Wee 
computed at near three thouſaud. 

The ſtores: and implements of war 
that feli iato the haads of the A meri- 
cans, were very conſiderable. The 


artillery conſiſted of thirty five brafs 3 


pieces 3 there were ſeven thovland 
M ww 141148 
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ſtands of arms, beſides cloathing and a 
variety of other articles much wanted 
by the Americans. 
Such was the fate of the expedition 
under General Burgoyne.— It had 
been undertaken with the greateſt 
proſpect of ſucceſs, from the goodneſs 
f the troops, and the excellence of 
the commanders ; but th@ gifficulties, 
though partly foreſeen, were not ex- 


pected to be ſuch as they proved in 


reality. When they were duly taken 
into conſideration, it was the opinion 
of very competent judges, that the 
progreſs made by the Britiſh army, 
amidit ſuch a complication of impedi- 
ments and diſtreſſes, was truly won- 
derful in every reſpect; and that its 
failure at laſt was not ſo surpriſing as 
the perſeverance and fpicit with which 
it ſtruggled with obſtructions and 
hardſhips, which, it ſoon became evi- 
dentto every man in the army, would 


in all probability, pre ve finally inſur- 


mountable. 

While theſe misfortunes attended 
the Britiſh arms in the interior parts 
cf New England, they were more 
ſucceſsful in other quarters. In pur- 
ſuance of thg notice ſent General Bur- 
goyne, Sir Henry Clinton was employ- 
ed in an expeditiou up the North 
Kiver, in order to make a diverſion in 
his favour. , The force under his com- 
mand conſiſted of three thouſand men; 
and be was accompanied by Commo- 
dore Hetham, with a confilerable 
number of ſhips of war and armed 
veſſels. Their intention was to. reduce 
forts Montgomery and Clinton, two 
places of ſtrength, but rather at pre- 
{eat in a {tate of unguardedaeſs, from 
the neceſſity of unfurniſhing every 
poſt to reinforce the army that was 
oppoſing (General Burgoyne, and from 
the little apprehenſion of an attempt 
upon them. 

For this reaſon it was determined 
to attack them by ſurprize. They 
were ſituated oppolite to each other, 
on the fides of a creck that came 
down from the mountains te the North 


N . 
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River, aud they commanicsted wity 
each other by a bridge over the creck, 
In order to eifect the intended ſurprize, 
ſeveral feints were made, and the 
trooops were landed at a conſiderable 
ditance from the ſorts, to which they 
proceeded in two ſeparate diviſions, 
After a long and difficult warch 
through a mountainous country, they 
oth arrived at the Tame time, each 
on that ſide of the creek where the 
fort ſtood which it was reſpectively to 
attack, 

By this unexpected appearance of 
the troops by land, and the ſudden ar- 
rival of the ſhipping up the creek, the 
garriſons were equally ſurprited and 
terrified, The gallies came up fe 
clole as ta ſtrike the very walls with 
their oars, The affault on both th: 
forts was ſo impetuous and animated, 
that though a courageous defence was 
made, they were taken by ſtorm, with 
no lacoulilerble Naughter of the gar - 
riſons. 5 

The loſs of theſe forts was attended 
by that of two large frigates, and 0- 
ther veſſels, vhick were ſet on fire by 
the enemy, to prevent their being ta- 
ken. Fort Conſtitution, another place 
of ſome ſtrength, was, on the approach 
of the Britiſh troops and ſhipping, de- 
ſiroyed in the fame manner. Con- 
tinental Village, a place lately ſettled. 
and in a thriving condition, was at the 
ſame time committed to the flames, by 
a party under Governor Tryon. This 
was in particular a ſevere loſs; as, ex- 
cluſive of other adv:ntages, it was 
conveniently ſituated for military ope- 
rations, and had barracks for near two 
thouſand men. 

This expedition was very detrimen- 
tal to the Americans. . 

In theſe different attacks, the loſs 
on the Britiſh fide was ſmall in num- 
ber, but ſome officers of great merit 
were killed. Colonel Campbell - fell 
in the aſſault of Fort r 
where he was principal in command, 
and by his judicious diſpofition great- 


ly contributed to its being taken. 
_ Majors” 


Majors Sill and Grant, two excellent 
offers, were alſo flaiu ; as was Count 
Grabouſky, a Popiſh nobleman of dit- 
tinguiſhed bravery, and aid - de gar 
0 Sic Henry Clinton. 1 

The. devaſtation and ruin that 
took place in theſe expeditions 
up the North iver, were cauſes of 
gieat itritätion among the Americans. 
-— They complained that while a ge- 
nerous capitulation was granted to the- 
army under General Burgoyne, the 
Britiſh troops at that very time were 
carrying fire and deſolatiou wherever 
they had, it ia their power. : 

But thefe were ſill IoTes in com- 
pariſon to thoſe which Britain had ſuſ- 
tained in the courſe of this unfortu- 
nate campaign, and ſerved rather to 
exaiperate, than to diſtreſs the 
Americans, who coalidered them as 
the ellects of rage aud diſappoint- 
ment. 

Great was the grief and dejection 
experienced, and unfeignedly <xpre(-- 
ſed in Britain, upon receiving the hea- 
vy tidings of the fate of the Britath 
army under Gencral Burgoyne. The 
ſorrow felt upon this occaſion vas 
equa! to the ſ{urprize it excited: and 
his was the greater, as victory and 
conqueſt, in their fulleſt extent, had 
been the ſanguine and hourly expec- 
tation from that part of America 
where he commanded. His courage, 
ais military abilities, his zcal in the 
cauſe : all theſe added to his firſt ſfuc- 
cefles, had raifed his character, aud 
that af his troops, ſo high, that it was 
imagined nothing could ſtaud before 
thera, and that all the north of America 
would unqueſtionably be ſubdued before 
the end of the campaign. 

To thoſe European ſtates and na- 
tions who from habit, prejudice, or 
envy, had ſo long been deſirous of the 
downfall of Britiſh grandeur, tbe in- 
tcllizence of what had befallen the 
Britiſh army, at Saratoga, was a mat- 
ier of open and unconcealed exultation. 
N was ugiverſally received among them 
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further detriment. 


$ the defeat and ruin of Charles the 
Fach of Sweden, at the battle of 
Puowa, had formerly been by thoſe 
powers whom that terrible warrior had 
ſy loug kept in awe. All the foes to 
Britain beg an no to conſult in what 
manner they ſhoull improve ſuch an 
event to their o advautage, and to her 

France in particular, intereſted her- 
ſelf, on this ogcalion, in a manner, 
that plaialy indicated ſhe would not 
long conceal the projects that were 
then in agitation in her councils, Her 
miniſters were the readict to eſpouſe 
the cauſe of the Americans, as herein 
they would coincide with the gene's 
ral views and defires of the nation at 
large. Excluſive of the national and 
hereditary inveteracy of the French 
to the Engliſh, they conſidered them 
in the preſcut caſe, as acting an un- 
juſtifiable part in reſpect of the Ame- 
ricans. 

Influenced by theſe principles, peo- 
ple of all ranks and denominations ex- 
erted themſelves in their favour, But 
it was principally among the military 
claſſes this ardour was eminently con- 
ſvicuous 

Numbers of the young nobility in 
France were eager to ſignalize them- 
lelves on this occaſion; but none ex- 
etted htmſclf. ſo conſpicuouſly as the 
Marquis de la Fayette, a young noble - 
man of the Grit rank and fortune. Im- 
pelled by that enthuſiaſtic ardour 
which ariſes from a liberal education, 
and a native geucroſity of ſentiments, 
he embarked in the cauſe of America 
from a conviction that it was a juſt 
one, and that they were contendin 
for rights to which they had an evi- 
dent claim, In this perſuaſion, he 
purchaſed a veſlel, loaded her with 
military ſtores, and accompanied by 
ſeveral of his friends, he ſailed in her 
to America, where he preſented her to 
Congrels, together with his ſervices. 
He was received with the reſpect due 
to his rank, and the acknewledgucut 

Mma that 


— 
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that his offers merited. A command 
was conferred upon him, and he loſt 
no oppprtunity of diſtinguiſhing him- 
ſelf. Others of the French nobleſſe 
and army followed his example, 
Through the aſſiſtance of ſo many 
forcigners, the American armies were 
daily improving in, diſcipline and mi- 
litary ſkill. Together with theſe, their 
ſpirits and hopes jncreaſed in the ſame 
pros. | 
or did they conſider their want of 
ſucceſs in the neighbourhood of Phi- 
ladelphia as any thing decifive. They 
acknowledged the bravery and military 
exertions of the Britiſh General and 
his troops ; but they viewed their ex- 
Bes in no other light than as acqui- 
tions of honour, and remained fully 


perſuaded, that inſtead gf permanent 


advantages; they would only be pro 
ductive of additional difficulties. The 
nature of the country, they were con- 
fident, would fight againlt all the ef. 
forts bf Great Britain, Had its ar- 
mies been twice as numerous, their 
opinion was, they would only have 
covered twice the quagtity of ground, 
and obliged rhe Coloniſt to double 
their pains and endeaypurs to reſiſt 
them. ' F T RD, 

In this idea, they looked upon all 
the generalſhip and courage that had 
been, or might be employed agaiuſt 
them, only as protractions of the war, 
Such a notion could not fail to endue 
them with the moſt obſtinate perſe- 
verance, as it wag in fome meaſure 


well fuungey- ; 
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Trdnſactiom in Great Britain relating 10 Amn. 


T conſequences of the war with 


America were now. beginning to 


be felt in a manner that occationed * 


* complaint among the mercan- 


* — 


American privateers extended to every 
w_ Europe, as well as the Weil 
ies, | 
' They now infeſted the coafls of 
Great Britain and Ireland with an 
audaciouſneſs that equally aſtoniſhed 
and perplexed the whale nation. The 
trade between Great Britain and 
Ireland was interrupted by them to 
ſuch a degree, that convoys became 
neceſſary in the narrow channel that 
{ſeparates them, ; 
America did not, however, eſcape 
the vengeance of Britain : ifs navy 
and privateers exerted themſelves with 
ſuch activity, that the loſſes of the 
Colonies, though ſmall at the com- 
mencement of hoſtilities by ſea, be- 
came gradually much greater, and 
were more ſeverely felt than thoſe of 
Britain.— | 0 
France, in the courſe of this year, 
began to manifeſt in a manner that 
left no room for doubt, what were 
ultimately her deſigus with reſpe&t to 
Great Britain. Her naval prepara- 
tions, however, not being ſufficiently 
matured, nor the ſituation of affairs 
in America brought to that point 
Me had in view, it was thought wiſeſt 
inthoſe who guided her councils, to 
extend her diſſimulation to a longer 
term, though indeed i$ was io viſi- 
ble, that it could hardly deſerve the 


nate. 


: 
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claſſes. The depredations of the 


1777. 


The Bris iſh miuiſiry, jullly irritat- 
ed at this ignominious duplicity af 
conduct, acted upon a variety of oe - 
calions with ſuch explicit firmneſs, 28 
left-the Court of France no optics 
between an abſolute rupture and the- 
redrets of the grievances complained 
of. When preſſed in this cloſe - and 
peremptory manner, the French miui- 
{ter gave way, and made fatisfatory 
conceſſious in words. But they 
were not accompanicd with any rea- 
ity, | 

Ia this manner France temporized,/ 
according to the long eltabliſhed prac-1 
tice of her government ; leſt by pre«: 
cipitating matters, Britain might be. 
rouſed ſooner thay was convenient 
ſor the ſchemes ſhe had long been 
projecting, and had almoſt brought to 
the period intended for their diſ- 
cloſal. 

Incenſed at the encouragement 
given to the American privateery, tlie 
Court of Great Britain directed Lord 
Stormont, the Britiſh Ambaſſador at 
Paris, to demand an order from the 
French miniſtry, that all the Ameri.” 
can privatcers ſhould depart the kings 
dom, together with their prizes. 
application wasmade when the French 
ſhipping, employed in the Newfound< 
land —_— all out upon that 
ſtation. they retuſed to — | 
with the requeſt, they foreſaw t 
an immediate rupture would have 


been the conſequence, and 
that this whole flect would in all 


likelihood, have fallen into the hands 
of the Engliſh ; by — 


"a 
- 


A 
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have been deprived of an immenſe 


number of the beſt ſeamen in France. 


They acquieſced, therefore, in the 
eſt, until the arrival of this 
valuable fleet. But they deviſed ſuch 
a variety of pretexts iq defer the 
execution of this order, that not a 
ſingle American veſſel was diſmiſſed 
from any of their ports. | 
In the mean time the moſt vigarous 
and open preparations were making 
m all the dock- yards of France. Her 


imentions were ſo manifeſt, that all 
Europe was amazed at the paſſiveneſs 


with which Great Britain viewed nid 
permitted them, and concluded that 
it muſt proceed from the conſciouſ- 
ueſs of her internal weakneſs, and to- 
ral inability to prevent them. 
Tube general opinion of politicia +; 
was, that on taking the ſinal deter- 
mination to ſubdue her Colonics by 
force of arms, Great Britain ſhould ar 
the ſame time have come to an open 
rapture with France, which, it could 
not be doubted, would ſupport the 
Americans in their prefent quarrel, 
There would have been no deficiency 
of reaſons for ſuch a meaſure : the 
conduct of the French in the Wet 
Indies, afforded ample cauſe for the 
Juſtification of ſuch,a ſtep. She would 
then have heen taken unprepared : 
what force the had at fea was incon- 
ſiderable; and ſhe was not in a con- 
dition to equip any formidable arma- 
ment, from the negle& of her ma- 
rine$j the diforder her finances were 
left in at the demiſe of the late king, 
ang the unſettled Rate of her affairs 
in general fiace the acceſſion of the 
preſent. ls ng 
Such were the reaſonings of all the 
Judieious people on thecontinent, who 


withed well to this country, They 


clearly foreſaw that France would not 
omit Jo inviting an opportunity of 
diſmembering the Britiſh 

would uſe her utmoſt Ciligence to co- 
aperate in ſo deſirable a work. I hey 
* courſe aſtoniſhed that Britain 
cold heſitate to attack an gnemy, 


empire, and 


that was unqueſtionably meditating 
all the miſchief in his power, beſore he 
was in readineſs to execute it. No 
valid motives could be alledged for 
ſuch a delay. There was no medium 
between a reconciliativa with the 
Colonies, or proceeding directly to 
hoſtilities with France. : 

In the midſt of theſe preparations 
on the fide of France, and the alarm 
they begun-at length toccreate in the 
minds of the Britiſh miniitry, the hopes 
they had conceived of General- Bar- 
goyne's expedition, began gradual 
to abate. They received ſuccetlively? 
luck accounts, as forrboded no favour- 
able iſſue to his operations. Pe 
fatal cataſtrophe that befcl him, was 
not, however, apprehended. A total 
dilcomüture of an army of Kuro- 
pean veterans, never entered into the 
conceptions eveuaf thoſc wan thought | 
molt favourably of the Americans: 
eſpecially after hearing with what 
facility they had been overpowered in 
the beginning of the campaign. 

While the minds of the people were 
ſuſpended between hope and apprehen- 
ſton, the ſfhon of Parliament was 
Gpencd on the twentieth of Novem- 
ber. The principal intent of the 
Royal ſpeech, was to aſſure the 
Houſes, that the powers entruſted to 
the Crown for the ſuppteſſion of the 
troubles in America, had been faithfully 
ex-rte ; bot that the contingencies 
of war would reuder further exertion 
neceſſary. | 

The members who ſupported the. 
miniſtry in the Houſe of Commons, 
were very warm in urging the neceſ- 
ſity of continuing the: meaſures now 
employed in America for its reduce: 
tion ; they expreſſed the fulleſt con» 
fidence that the ability, prudeace, and 
ſpirit of the coinmanders, with the 
valour and diſcipline of the Britiſu 
troops, would ſhortly triumph over all 
reſiſtance: they aſſerted, that no man 
born in this country, and bred in a 
due attachment to its exceltent con- 


Litution, could be juſlilied in bag. 
| g 
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ing up in that Houſe to expreſs a diſ- 
{ent = the line of action now 
adopted treſpecting the Colonies, and 
that factiouſacſy alonzs could diſap- 
prove of them. An addreſs was 
| therefore mored, in approbation of the 
ſpeech. 
The members in the oppoſition, 
were no lefs ſtrenuous in repreſenting 
the ruinous effects, of the unnatural 
war between Great Britain and her 
Colonies, and the fatal conſequences 
which were on the point of following 
it. It was oblerved, that the 
firength of this country had been 
tully and vigorouſly, and yet incffec- 
tually exerted, ia order to obtain peace 
at the point of the ſword. The merit 
of the Britiſh General and officers, 
and the bravery cf their ſoldiers, were 
unqueſtionable ; but the nature of the 
war was ſuch, as to defeat all their 
plans :” the abſtacks they meet with 
daily augmented : they were in- 
herent to the country, and would in 
al likelihood prove inſurmountable, 
it was time, therefore, to abaudan the 
project of coercion, and try an oppo- 
fite method. The grandeur, the in- 
tereſt, the preſervation of what ſhould 
be deareſt to the people of Britain, 
depended upon a ceſſation of this 
unfortunate quarrel. After baving 
fruĩtleſdy employed the ſword it was 
now the duty of miniſters © to have 
recourſe to bonds of amity for the 
minds, inſtead of forging chains for 
the bodies of the Americans.” 

To this purpoſe an amendment to 
the addreſs was moved ; the ſubſtance 
of which was, a requeſt for the eeſ- 
ſation of hoſtilities, and the adoption 
of neceſſary meaſures to terminate the 
Gifferences with America. 

In ſupport ofthis amendment it was 
further alledged, that after carrying 
on an expenſive war during the ſpace 
of three years: notwithſtanding a | 
of near ſixty thouſand men by land, 
and a fleet of a hundred ſhips af war, 
we were no further advanced, than 
when we begun. Our armies, with 


_ * 
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all the courage of the foldiers, and all 
the abilities of the commander, had 
done nothing deceiſive. | 

In-the idea of obtaining a revenue 
from America, we had already ex- 
pended much more than it could hi 
amounted to in the courſe of many 
years, on a ſuppofition that America 
would have aſſented to our itmoſt de- 
mands. Were a pacitication to take 
place, it would be found, at the ſinał 
coneluſion of all that related to the 
the war, that the charges attending it 
or reſulting from it, wquld produce an 


addition of more thau thirty millions 


to the national debt. 
The loſſes and diſtreſſes of the public 
were daily 1acreafing: ; intereſt roſe, 
and flocks fell in a very alarming 
proportion; the valne- of eftates 
diminiſhed facts that could not 
be combated. The circumſtances 
of the mercantile and trading cleſſes 
had received no leſs a ſhock ; failures 
and bankruptcies beyond all former 
precedents, ſnewed to what a degree 
the nation was injured by this unfor- 
tunate contett. Phe loſs of our com- 
merce with the continent of America, 
the damages ſuſtained iv the Weſt 
India iſlands, the vaſt diminution of 
our fiſhery at Newfoundland, of our 
trade in the Levant, the Mediter- 
rancan, and on the coaſt of Africa, 
were neceſſary conſequences of this 
fatal quarrel, All theſe were griev- 
ous couſiderat ions; but they would 
be followed with ftill greater cauſes «ft 
ſorrow, unleſs the quarrel was term- 
inated before the Houſe of Bourbon 
entered into it. This, is were an in- 
ſult to the commoneit underſtanding 
to make a doubt of at this juncture. 
If, therefore, this country found it ſo 
difficult to maintain the conteſt againit 
the Colonies alone, how could it be 
expected that the powerful enemies 
that were preparing to aſlail us on 
every fide, could poſſibly, in conjunc- 
tion with them, be reſiſted? 
The reply of miniſtry was, 


that 
Peiac r 
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peace, however deſirable, was nei- 
therto be obtained nor wiſhed for 
upon humiliating conditions. To 
it at any other ſeaſon than 
that of victory, would be to proſtitute 
te hondur of the nation to no pur - 
pole. | 
| A ceſſation of arms was condemn- 
ed, as the worſt of all polzcy. By 
£ ring, we gave the Americans 
Further leiſure to prepare for a con- 
$inuation of their reſiſtance, and if 
they were to be aſſiſted from abroad 
in the manner prognoſticated by oppo- 
fition, ſuch a meaſure would afford 
time to the enemy to coms to their 
aſliſtances. 

There was ftrong reaſon to believe, 
that affairs would ſoon be ſettied to 
the ſatisfaQtion of this country. Ihe 
expeuce of reſiſting the power of 
Britain was ſuch, that Congreſs was 
now ſinking under the burthen : the 
bounties given for the procurement 
of ſoldiers, were exceſſive, and alone 
would weigh them to the ground. 

In the courſe of thi# debate, the 
employing of the Indians was animad- 
verted upon in the ſevereſt terms. It 
was infamous in a civilized people to 
admit offuch mercile{s ſavages forallies. 
Nothing had given more provocatiun 
to the Americans. 

It was replied, that it was unjuſt to 
repreſent the employing of the Indians 
in ſo opprobrions 1 light. The emif- 
faries of Congreſs had ſtrongly urged 
them to take up arms for the Ame- 
ricans, before we had applied to them. 
If, therefore, any infamy could arife 
from fuch a weafure, it fell equally on 
duth parties. 

It was in reality a point of falſe 
honour for which the nation was now 
contending, Which ever of the two 
parties obtained the advantage in 
this Hiſpute, nothiag be ſides ĩimaginary 
fatisfaction- wounlt "accrue from it: 

rotit was "entirely ont of proſpect. 
loud wit id her ſhed, and money 
would .dberpatnfhd to no other end, 
then to leave both combatants in a 


ſtate of debility, from which they 
would be many years in recover- 
ing. _— 

Such were the ideas of ſeveral of 
thoſe who were eſteemed the moderate 
part of the Houſe. But the miniſterial © 
— continued ſtill the ſtrongeſt. 

he addreſs was carried by a majority 
of two hundered and forty-three, to 
eighty- ſix. 

In the Houſe of Lords, the addreſs 
which was moved in approbation of 
the ſpeech, was oppoſed with great 
vehemence. - Lord Chatham appeared 
again on this occaſion z and, though 
worn down with inſirmities, exerted 
himſelf in ſuch a manner, as thewetd 
tat his great abilities had not forſaken 
him. He condemned the addreſs 
upon the ſame principles the oppoſi- 
tion in the Houſe of Commons had 
done, and recommended an amend- 
ment of the ſame nature. | 

But his arguments and eloquence . 
were loſt. The pre-determination to 
reject all fuch propoſals, was proof 
againſt all that could be urged in their 
favour ; and he now experienced the 
truth of what he had long foretold 
would come to paſs, that party at- 
tachments would [decide all parlia- 
mentary queſtions, and enſlave the 
nation to undue influence. 

Such was the compiaint of that part 
of the public which adhered to his 
opinions. They expreſſed great in- 
dignation at the flight which was 
hewn to the judgment of ſuch a man; 
it was hard, ſaid they, that he to 
whom the Britiſh nation was fo deep- 
ly indebted for the proſperity and 
grandeur to which it had attained, 
ſhould be: foon after the witneſs of its 
decline: but it was harder ſtill, that 
he ſhould live to fee the day, when 
the great fervices he had rendered to 
his country ſhould be undervalued, of 
forgotten; when his advice ſhould be 
received with a negle&, bordering 
upon contempt and his perſonal chara- 
cer treated with iadifercgce, if not 
with diſreipecr. 1 (0 
The. 
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The warmth they felt and expreſſed 
in the behalf of this illuſtrious noble- 
man, was the greater, as thediſcourſe 
he made on this occaſion, was, in their 
perſuaſion, equally judicious and ani- 
mated ; and founded upen truths, 
which noac hut the venal, the unin- 
formed, or the weak-minded, wouid 
call in queſtion, 

Never indeed was Lord Chatham 
known to expreſs himſelf with more 
freedom and fervour. Parliaments, he 
ſ1id, once knew their own dignity too 
well to ſuffer themſelves to be led in 
the diſgraceful manner to which they 
now ſubmitted. They once thought 
themſelves entitled to guide, inftead 
of yielding implicitly to the direc- 
tion of mimiſters. The Houſe of 
Lords, in particular, ought to re- 
member that it had been uſual to aſk 
their advice: they were hereditary 
great council of the nation, and it ill 
Lecome any individual to aſſume the 

royince of dictating to them. Par 

iu lieu of this proper and conftit u- 
tional method of proceeding, they 
were now informed of meaſures pre- 
concerted without their participation; 


and to which, nevertheleſs, their con- 


currence was requeſted. Miniſtry 
built upon events, the uncertainty of 
which was notorious, and called upon 
them to affiit in the plans erefted on 
that precarious ground, in a ſtile that 
was dcdatoriaf and precluded all 
deliberation. This was not the lan- 
guage with which the minifters of 
this free country ſhould preſume to 
approach its guardians and repreſcn- 
tatives. Mean mult theſe be to en- 
dure ſuch treatment, after having been 
ſo long and fo invariably deceived, and 
led into ſuch a complication of dif- 
ficulties, through the repeated errors 
and incurable preſumption of theſe 
miniſters. Diſappointments and miſ- 
fortunes of every kind had conſtantly 
attended all their meaſures, and yet 
they had the confidence to relay upon 
the ſupport of a public which they 


had ſo grievouſly offended, and of 
| 4 NA 


which they had ſacrificed the evident 
intereſt to a ſyſtem, which reaſon and 
argument had fully demonſtrated and 
fatal experience had completely - 
ved to be pregnant with certaiu uin 
to this country. 0 
The noble empire of Britain was 
now 4oomed to ruin by the unſkil- 
fulneſs and incapacity of thofe who 


were unhappily cntruſted with the 


management of its concerns, and the 
pride and haughtineſs of the councils 
by which they were influenced. After 
advancing ſtep - by ſtep in a track 
which they were continually ad moniſh- 
ed, not merely by their opponents in 
this country, but by the united voice 
of all the politicians in Europe, would 
infallibly condu©: them to perdition, 
they {till perſiſted in it, even in ſpite 
of the ſevere ' chaiti{ement they hac 
met with in thoſe calamities they had 
brought upon their country, If boch 
men could be ſuppoſed. capable of 
likening to advice after having % lon,” 
deſpiſed it, they ought now to be told, 
that unleſs they immediately receucd 


from the meaſures they were purtuing, 


they would next have to account fo; 
the entire downfall of this kingdom. 
It was abſolutely inevitable in the 
natural courſe of cauics and effects. 
Did miniſters flatter themfelves that 
the united ſtrength of the Houſe of 
Bourbon, added to that of America 
and of ſuch powers as would abet 
them, would not outweigh that of 
Britain, forſaken as ſhe appeared man- 
ifeſtly to be, and left alone to face 
ſuch numerous and potent ene- 
mies? 

An opening however {till remained 
for accommodation. France and 
Spain, though ſufficiently inimicalto 
Britian, had not gone thoſe lengths 
in their aſſiſtance which had been re- 
quired by the Americans. Tue dif- 
ſatisfaction they felt was an opportu- 
nity not to be neglected; Now, 
thereſore, was the ſeaſon to wean them 
from ttte connection they had forme 
with thoſe two. eourts, by making 
tick” 
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' ſuch overtures, as from their reaſona- 
bleneſs would not be rejected. 

Lord Chatham was ably ſeconded 
by the Lords in oppolition, Their 
arguments were chiefly grounded on 
the danger to which the nation would 
infallibly be expoſed, in encountering; 
ſuch a multitude of enemies as threat - 
ened to ariſe from all parts, in caſe of 
a further proſecution of the wac. The 
intentions of the Houſe of Bourbon 
were ſo plain, that it would be au 
affront to the common ſenſe of the 
public, to affect ſecurity from that 
quarter. However fair the language 
of thoſe courts might coatinuc to be, 
their dcda beſpoke nothing but the 
molt hoſtile deſigus; and their enmity 
was of ſo radical and hereditary a 
nature, that it was not to be expected 
they would refrain from indulging it 
on the molt tempting occaſion that 
ever had been, or could be offered, of 
humbling that enemy who had fo 
often, and ſv lately humbled them. 

An appcal was made by the Lords 
in oppoũtion to the bench of Biſhops. 
They were conjured, as men whoſe 
profeſſion enjoined them particularly an 
abliorrence of blood, to interell them- 
ſelves in a manner becoming cheir fune- 


tion and character, in the cauſe of peace. 


To the various allegati ons urged 
agaialt miniſtry, replies were made 
much in the ſame {train as thoſe em- 
ployed in their favour in the Lower 
Houle. 

Among other remarks on this 
ſubjeR, it was obſerved, that miniftry 
could in no wiſe be blamed for en- 
deavouring to ſtrengthen the hands 
of their adherents in the Colonies, 


and of thoſe who were fighting the 


battles of the nation there, by every 
method that policy ſuggeſted ; and 
theretorc were juſtly entitled to em- 
ploy, for the obtaining of this end, 
thoſe means which God and nature 
had put in their power. 

This latter expreſſion was vehe- 
mently reprehended by the oppoſition. 
It was taken up with peculiar ſeveriy 
by Lord Chatham, and repreſented 


J 


in the moſt criminal. aud atrocious 
light. He lamented the times, that 
had made ſuch an alteration. in the 
maxims” and feelings of humanity 
which had hitherto diſtinguiſhed the 
people of this country in ſo honourable 
a manner from all others. It was 
with equal ſhame and, grief he ſaw the 


character of his . countrymen tainted 


with ſo much baſeneſs, and barbarity. 

Thoſe who avowed ſuch principles in 
the. Houſe of Peers, ought to recollect 
that what fell from their lips did not 
fall to the ground ; it was circulated 
throughout the nation, and left an 

indelible impreſſion on the memory of 
thoſe who heard it whenever the ex- 

cellence, the fingularity, or the ſcand- 
alous and evil tendency of what was. 
ſpoken, made it any ways remarkable. 
He would venture to ſay that what he 
had heard upon this occaſion would 

equally aſloniſn and offend every hu- 

mane and liberal mind, and bring 

diſgrace upon every individual, how- 

ever exalted, that would dare to give 

it countenance. 

Aſter a moſt violent and acri- 

monious debate, the motion iu iavour 
of the addreſs was carried, by a ma- 

jority of ninety-ſeven votes, to ne. 

more than twenty-eight. 

A motion being made in the Com- 
mitte of Supply, that ſixty thor - 
ſand ſeamen ſhould be voted for the 
enſuing year,” it occaſioned loud com- 
plaints that a prolongation of the 
American war was plainly intended 
by the making of ſuch a requiſition . 
It ſhowed, too, ſaid they, how much 
the miniſtry bad deceived the nation 
or had been deceived themſelves, by 
aſſerting, ſeſſion after ſeſſion, that 
nothing was to be apprehended from 
abroad, and that we might proſecute 
what meaſures we thonght proper 
reſpecting America, without any fear 
of interruption or moleſtation upon 
that account. | 

Such, however, was the conſciouſ 
neſs of the imminent danger to which 


the kingdom was expoſed, that the 
mot ion 
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motion was agreed to without a divi- 
ſian, 

As the bill paſſed during the laſt 
ſeſſion for ſuſpending, in ſome cafes, 
the Habeas Corpus Act, was aow 
expiring, the continuation of it was 
moved, for the ſame reaſons alledged 
on its firlt paſſing. | 

After a variety of arguments, much 
to the ſame effet, a continuance gf 
the hil! was voted by a waſority If 
one hundred and ſixteen, to ſixty. 

The next ſuhject wherein America 
became again an object of diſcuſſion, 
was the land-tax. Here the diſ- 
putants on either fide renewed that 
immenſe, variety of argumentation. 
which had for years been repeated to 
ſo little purpoſe. The inutihity of 
waring in America for the purpoſes 
of taxation, was caforced from the 
impracticability of raiſing a revenue 
out of a country that had no money. 
Were Britain to obtain the point it 
propoſed, and reduce the Culonies to 
ſubmiſſion, the wounds ſhe had re- 
ceived in this conteſt muſt firſt be 
healed, ere ſhe could carry her revenue 
{chemes into execution. , 

[t was further obſerved on this 
occaſion, that matters were now come 
to that woeful extremity, that were 
a peace to take place that inſtant, aud 
America conſent to the moſt im- 
plicit ſubjection to this country, it 
would require a length of years for a 
re-ſettlement of affairs upon their for- 
mer footing. It had been calculated 
that larger ſums had been expended 
in conſequence of this unhappy al- 
tercation, than would have ſufficed to 
purchaſe, and bring to the com- 
pleteſt improvement, all the unculti- 
vated lands in the kingdom. 

After a varitey of obſervations. of 
this nature, it was concluded, that 
in order to arrive at a preciſe and well- 
founded knowledge of the gueſtion ſo 
often agitated, the propriety of con- 
tinuing the American war, an ex- 
amination of the means by which it 
were to be ſupported, ſeemed indiſ- 
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penſibly neceſſary. It was. a direct 
and obvious method; it led ſtraight 
to the point, and would at once en- 
able men to come to a clear decifion. 

Such were the ſentiments deliverede 
on this vecation by Mr. Fox,  whoſ 
extraordinary” abilities had already 
been oftentimes exerciſed in che many 
debates concerning American affairs, 

He move for a Committee of the 
whole Houſe, to take into confidlera- 
tion the Hate of the nation. 

The motion being complied with, 
Mr. Fox followed it with another to 
requett that the papers relating to the 
tranſactions of the Commiti; yners in 
A merica, ſhould be laid before the 
Houſe. But this was: refuſed by 
miniſtry. 

On the following day, which was 
the third of December; the diſaſter of 
the army under General Burgoyne, 
was notified to the Houſe. Great was 
the grief and concern which it ex- 
cited ; but the reproaches which it 
drew on the miniſtry, were not leſs, 
Their imprudence, their obſlinacy, 


their preſumption, were the ſource 


of this, and of all the calamities that 
had befallen, and were ſtill awaiting 
this country. A fatality attended all 
their proceedings. 

On the fourth of December, the 
Committee of Supply reported, that 
the ſum of ſix hundred and cighty- 
three thouſand pounds would be 
wanted for the expenccs of the office 
of Ordoance, in the erſuing year. 
The immenſity of the demaud routed 
all the fire of oppoſition. It wal 
aſked, whether minittry cid ſeriaully 
Velieve that the reſources ortt.1s coun - 
try were adequate to the charges of a 
war, of which only one fingle de- 
partment called for ſuch a conſump- 
tion of money? Ihe ſum demanded, 
exceeded by one hundeted and forty 
thouſand pounds, that which wes ex- 
pended in the year one tt ouſand ſeven 
hundered and fifty nine; the molt 
active, important, and ſucctſeſel year 
of the late glorious war. de they 
maintaide 


maintained near three hundered thou- 
ſand fighting men, and our operations 
were extended to every quarter of the 
globe. It was incomprehenſible, 
therefore, how ſo vaſt a ſum as that 
which was at preſent required, could 
be wanted, when the number of men 
employed amounted to no more than 
eighty thouſand, and our Colonies 
were the only theatre of hollility. 
Mr, Burke, in particular, was very 
preſſing on this ſubject, and diſplayed 
much knowledge, as well as eloquence 
in the manner in which he treated it. 
Receiving no anſwer to the ſeveral 
interrogations he had made relating 
to the buſineſs in debate, and the 
Speaker preparing to put the queſtion, 
he declared with great firmneſs and 
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reſolution, that the queſtion ſhould 
not be put, till miniſlry had given 
ſome Etisſactory explanation ou ſo 
weighty a ſubject. 

In anſwer to theſe queſtions, which 
were reiterated with great vigour, it 
was replied on the fide of miniſtry, 
that the extraordinary expence of this 
department, was owing to the ex- 


tremely hoſtile diſpoſition of the coun- 


try where the war was waging. No 
ſupplies of any kind could be purchaſ- 
ed there, and every article requiſite 
for this branch of the ſervice muſt be 
tranſported thither from home. 

It was alſo obſerved, that in the 


laſt war the foreign troops in the pay 


of Great Britain, provided their own 
ammunition. 
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CH A P. XX. 


Parliamentary Debates relating to Americas 


ROM the twentieth of November, 

when the ſeſſions were opened, to 
the tenth of December, the Buſincls 
relating to the pecuniary ſupplies had 
been carned on with ſuch expedition, 
that little ſhort of nine millions were 
zlready voted for the ſervice of the en- 
ſuing year. Accultomed as the pu- 
blic long had been to immenſe grants 
of money, it wa+ ſtartled at the readi- 
neſs with which the national income 
was profuſed 1n the ſupport of mea- 
{ures which were by no means univer - 
ſally approved. 

On the tenth of December, it was 
moved on the ſide of miniſtry, that the 
Houſe ſhould be adjourned' to the 
twentieth of January. The reaſons 
alledged for this motion were, that 
the ſums neceſſary for the ſublequent 


year being voted, and cuſtomary bu- 


ſineſs at the cloſe of the year conclud- 
ed, no further meaſures could be re- 
ſolved upon, till the iſſue of the laſt 
campaignin America was known. 
Oppoſition, on the other hand, con- 
demned in the ſevereſt terms, the idea 
of ſo early and fo long a receſs from 
public buſineſs, at a time when the at- 
tention of all people was ſo ſeriouſly 
taken vp with the perilous ſituation of 
the realm. Ihe nation had often ex- 
perienced great dangers, but none to 
compare with thoſe with which it was 
now threatened on every fide. We 
were plunged in a civil, unnatural, un- 
neceflary war ; we were overwhelmed 
with 'exepnces ; we had hitherto met 
withlittle elſe than diſappointment-and 
2d diſgrace ; we were conſcious, in 


ipite of all miniſterial affeQation to the 


'ty ſo evidently 


1777. 


contrary, that the whole Houſe of 


Bourbon was preparing to aſlail us with 


all its power: we knew all this, and 
yet at a ſeuſon when the collective wil- 


dom of the nation ſhould be pondering 
on the means of wording off the blows 
that were ſo viſibly aimed at this coun- 
try, the meeting of Parliament had 


been deferred to the latter days of De- 


cember, ſuſpended to the cloſe of 
January. Was this paying a due at- 
tention to the buſineſs of the ſtate ? 
Was it manifeſting a true ſenſe of the 
circumſtances of this country ?—lt 


was the reverſe of all this. It betray- 


ed indolence, or incapacity. It was a 
proof that eĩther the dan was not 


fully comprehended, or that motives 


too ſhameful to be acknowledged pre- 
vented men from exerting themſelvesin 
the manner its greatneſs and proximi- 
required, Miniſtry 
foreſaw the ſtorm that was coming 
upon them from all quarters; they 


knew themſelves unable to face the 


difliculties to which t hey had expoſed 
the kingdom from abroad, and they 


dreaded the account that would be de- 


manded from them at home. In this 
dilemma their perplexity was ſuch, 
that they ſeized every pretext to put 
of the evil hour; bunt it would arrive, 
and would even gather Couble flrengrh 
from this imprudent delay. The 
ſooner it was faced, the caſier it would 
be met. 

The miniſterial anſwer was, that a 
longer continuance of the ſeſſion 
would be of no utility in the main 
point propoſed at preſent, which was 
the preparations requiſite for _ 
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Fence of the nation againſt any fo- 
reign attacks. Meaſures reſpecting A+ 
@<rica could not be taken till the ſitu- 
ation of affairs in chat country was 
laid before them, in a clear and expli- 
cit manner. It would be time when 
mature intelligence was arrived, to pro- 


ceed to thoſe conceſſions and arrauge- 
* ous light. 


ments regarding the _ Colonies, that 
might be found proper and uit able. 
o this reply, oppoſition rejoined 
with great vehemence, that whatever 
treaties might be entered into with A- 
merica, the preſent miniftry had no 
right to imagine the Colonies, would 
conſent to treat with men who had 
nſed them with ſo much duplicity. 
Miniſtry ſtood reſpecting America in 
the worſt of all political ſituations; 
they were neither feared nor eſteemed. 


It was not, therefore, for ſuch men to 


talk of negotiating with thoſe who 
would not truſt them. 

In the eagerneſs of their purſuits, 
miniſtry had thrown away all thofe 
conſiderations which other politicians 
had thought neceſſary to keep in view. 
It had been uſual with former miniſ- 
tries, in compliance with the general 
dictates of prudence, to form ſuch 
congections as might co-operate in 
their ſchemes, and prove a ſup- 
port, ia caſe of need. But Britain, 
through the incapacity and ſelf. ſuſſivi- 
ency of its preſent rulers, was deſti- 
tute of any allies that could de- 
{erve ſuch a name. The miaiftry 
would not ſurely have the confidence 
to beſtow that appellation on thoſe 
Princes whoſe troops we had hired, 
We were abſolutely an abandoned and 
forlorn people, ſurrounded by open 
and ſecret enemies, had hardly pol- 
ſeſſed the good wiſhes of any ſtate in 
Lurope. | 

With theſe, and many other allega- 
tions of the ſame kind, did the oppoſ- 
ers of miuiſtry combat the motion of 
adjournment ; but it was carried, 
upon a diviſion, by one hundred aud 
ſifty- five votes againſt ſixty>erght. 

In the Houſe of Peers, befides ſome, 
motions by the Lords in oppoſition 


ought to be above all influence. 


7 
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conformable to thoſe made by tlie 
ſame party in the Houſe of Commons, 
Lord Chatham moved, that copies of 
the orders and inſtructions to General 
Burgoyne ſhould be laid before them. 
In the ſpeech with which be accompa- 
nied this motion, he repreſented the 
conduct. of miniſtry in the malt odi- 
He arraigned, in a parti- 
cular manner the meanueis and depe- 
neracy prevailing among thoſe, who, 
from -the eminence of their rank, 
To 


this baſe and ſelfiſn diſpoſition, he af. 


eribed the diſunion of this country, the 


miſtruſt of all men for each other, 
the diſſolving of all comeRions, and 
theenmity now brought about between 
thoſe who were formerly bound toge- 
ther by the fame views. laſt cad of 
that open, manly rule of acting, which 
rendered individuals reſpectable to 
each other, however they might differ 


in their political principles, a claudel- 


tine, infidious ſpirit of intrigue had 
gone forth, deſtructive of every prin- 
eiple of integrity, and which tended 
ultimately to eradieate all thoſe ſens 
timents upon which alone menought to 
value themſelves. 

This degeneracy of mind had, he 
ſaid, infected all parts of the commu 
nity ; it was/found among; the lowel:, 
as well as the higheſt orders. As 
theſe ſtood neareſt that miniſterial 
fountain of corruption, which conta, 


-minated almoſt all thote who apprezctr 


ed it, they were accordingly the mo! 
guilty. Io thefe he atrrilzuted the 
calamities that were aftlitigg ever) 
part of che Britiſh empire. It was 
owing to their paſſive acquieſcence, thu 
individuals unworthy ot truſt and co. 
hdence, were precipit ating it to rut. 

Miniftry anfwered the charges 
gaink them with equal warmth. 14 
of improper influence was denied itt 
much vehemence. They were wftu-ac 
ed by no other motive than that d 
con viction of the propriety of tu 
conduct. It was au eafy and popu" 
talk to accuſe men of being led t 
yr 


ptivate views z but proofs were uot ſo 
rcadily produced. They had done 
their duty to the utmoſt of their 
knowledge, they had ſtood up for the 
dignity of the crown and kingdom of 
Great Britain; they {till continued to 
think it beneath the majeſty of the 


Britiſh legiſlature, to be forced into 


conceſſions of which it did not approve. 
In a ſtruggle between this country and 
its Colonies, it was the part of a na- 
tive of Britain to ef 
preferably to theirs.” But the maxims 
of oppoſition were quite of a contra- 
dictory caſt, aud inculcated the ſacri- 
fice of this country's intereſt to that of 
its Colonies. | 


After a violent conteſt, wherein 


great aſperity of language had been 
ed on either fide, the queſtion being 
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put, Lord Chatham's motion was re- 


jected by a majority of forty votes to 


nineteen. _ 

Not diſcouraged, by this rejection, 
he made a ſecond motion for an ad- 
dreſs to lay before the Houſe, the 
orders and directions relating to the 
employment of the Indians. This 
motion was negatived in the ſame man- 
ner as the preceeding. 

When the queſtion of adjournment 
came to be agitated, it occaſioned no 
leſs heat and altercation, than in the 


| Houſe of Commons. | 


After a long and acrimonious debate, 
attendedalternately with ſeveral taunts, 
the motion for the adjournment paſ- 
ſed by a, majority of forty · ſeven to 
ſeventeen. 
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Tranſections in Great Britai.! relating to America. 


ſeſſion, many domeſtic events happen- 

ed of a nature to.chim the attention, 

and exerciſe the animoſities of both 
parties. | 

The misfortune that had attended 

« under General Burgoyne, was become 

an object of very ſerious conſideration. 


yet it was to remain unleſs for the 
purpoſe for which it hid been intend- 
ed. Uatil another army of equal 
force could be provided, one of the 
molt important objects of the Ameri- 
_ war was of neceſſity to be ueglect- 

Bat it was not only the mortifica- 
tion of being deprived of the ſervice 
of this army in America, that per- 
plexed the miniſtry ; it was almoſt 
equally chagrined at the little progrels 
made even by the victories obtained in 
otker parts, towards die objects pro- 
poſed. ; 

This was a fituation highly embar- 
raſſing.— It ſhewed that there was a 
radical chain of difficulties in the en- 
terprize before them, whichthreatened 
to be indiſſoluble, as ſoon as one was 
overcome, another ſtarted up. 

Another obſtacle began at this 
period to ſhew itfelf, This was the 

7 difficulty of reeruiting the troops in 
America, Excluſive of the enormous 
expence of ſending armies acroſs the 
ocean to another hemiſphere, the guel- 
tion now was, where to provide a ſuf— 
fciency of men to replace thoſe mul- 


ttuges that fell in battle, or were lolt 


| URING the long unnexpected re- 
ceſs that divided this memorable. 


Though it was to return to England, 
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through the many other cauſes that 


concurred to their deſtruction. 

Occurrences of various kinds con- 
tributed to ſhow with what heartineſs 
the French eſpouſed the cauſe of the 
Americans. Theſe were received, 
careſled, and fealted by individuals of 
of all degrees, in the harbour into 
which they conducted their prizes: 
they were treated on the footing of the 
molt cordial friends and allies, and 
conſidered as men embarked in the 
ſame quarrel againſt one common ene— 
my. 
Theſe various objects made no alter- 
ation in the councils of this kingdom, 

The plan of conquer ing America 
Kill continued in equal force. | 

To purſue efiectually the ends pro- 
poſed, a conſiderable force was to be 
raiſed within the kingdom itſelf, ex- 
cluſive of thoſe ſupplies of men that 
were furniſhed from foreign parts. 
The preſſure of circunritances reudered 
ſuch an attempt inevitalle ; but that 
obſtacle which appeared of moſt mag- 
nitude, was now to compaſs ſuch au 
attention, without applying to Paili- 
ament, and without offending it. 

It was ſuggeſted upon this occaſion, 
that an appli cation might be made 
without impropriety, to that numerous 
party which had in ſo many parts of 
the kingdom, ſhewn themfelves thc 
ſtrenuous abettors and ſupporters of 
thoſe councils that had promoted 
coerſive meaſurcs. 

Were ſuch an application to ſuccee., 
it would open ihe molt flattering 


ptoſpects. It would create a new 
x reſource 
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"reſource for the military liſt, It 
would revive the martial ſpirit of the 
nation, which, though naturally bold 
and intrepid, was in general averſe to 
the military profeſſion. 

he expectations formed by miniſ- 
try, were anſwered beyond what the 
moſt ſan guine had dared to preſage. 

Tie connections that had taken 
place hetween France andthe Colonics, 
made a conſiderable. alteration in the 
diſppofitions of people. Many who 
had once been their zealous fricuds, 
were ne become their foes from that 
circumſtance alone. 

Among thoſe places that ſeconded 
the views of miniſtry, Liverpool and 
Mancheſter ſtood the foremolt. They 
acted with a. zcal that gave ſpirit 
at onde to the whole undertaking, 
and filled its wellwiſhers with the moſt 
fanzuine lope of carrying it through 
to ti uno of the extent propoſed. 
They cach -1gaged to raiſe acomplete 
reg.nen* of a thouſand men. The 
lame alocrity was diſplayed in various 
other places ; and numerous ſubſcrip- 
tions were opened almoſt every where 
for the levying and embodying of men 
for the public tervice. 

It would have afforded great ſatis- 
faction to the miniftry, could the city 
of London have been prevailed on to 
take the lead in a meafure of this 
kind, But the differences that had of 
late years ariſen between the Court and 
City relating to America had alien- 
ated then from each other, 

Motives were not however wanting 
to induce the miniſtry to make a trial 
there. 

The friends of government 1n the 
city had forined themſelves into a body, 
to which they gave the name of the 
Aſſociated Livery ; but they were 
better known by that of the White 
Hart Aſſociation, from - the tavern 
where their meetings were held. 
They were at this period very nume- 
rous, and exerciſed great ſway in the 
city, from the power Yiey had of ob- 
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liging or detrimenting individuals in 
trade. fe 

The heads of this powerful body were 
carefully apphed to on this important 
occaſion, aud much ſtreſs was plaged 
on their exertions. They themlclyes 
doubted not their ſufficiency to cazry 
the point propoſed. Full of this con- 
dence, they advertiſed a meeting of their 
aſſociates. . 

But the misfortunes that had lately 
befallen the Britiſh arms in America 
had made ſuch an impreſſion on the 
public, that an averſenc!s to the Ame- 
rican war had taken poſſeſſion of the 
minds of far the greater majority of 
thoſe on whom they had ſo confidently 
relied. 

In conſequence of this diſpoſition, 
the meeting, contrary to their expec- 
tation, was but thinly attended; aud 
ſuch as were preſent, manifctted ſo 
little inclination to correſpond with 
their intentions that they did not judge 
proper to lay the real intent of he 
meeting before thoſe who compoſed 
it, and it ſeparated without the leaft 
tranſaction of any buſineſs. 3 

The propoſal intended by miniftry 

was, that the city of London ſhould 
raiſe and maintain . tive thouſand men, 
who were to ſerve three years, or till 
the conclufion of the war. But the 
manner in which their agents were 
diſappointed at this meeting, diſcourag- 
ed theſe ſo much, that at a Court 
which was called by tbe Lord Mayor 
upon this occaſion, nu mention was 
made of this tendency, and it was only 
moved, that a bounty ſhould be granted 
by the city to thoſe who enliſted iuto 
the fervice, either by ſea or laud 

In the Court of Aldermen, cleven 
members ſupported this motion againit 
nine, who rejected it.— But in the 
Common Council, it was thrown " 
by a majority of one hundred au 
cighty to no more than thirty. F 

| Notwithſtanding this heavy Ciiape 
pointment, the miniſterial party con 
tinued firm to their determination ngg 


to give up the point. The want * 
uy 


| 
[ 
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loyalty in the Corporation of London, 
ſhould not, they ſaid, prevent individ- 
uals from teſtifying it in their private 
capacity. M hile ſubſcriptions were 
encouraged for the Americans taken 
with arms in their hands againſt this 
country, it was but juſt that thoſe who 
were well affected to government ſhould 
alſo ſubſcribe to its ee | 
In conſequence of this determination, 
a ſubſcription was opened at the Lon- 
don Tavern, and a Committee chuſcn 
to manage the buſineſs. As the 
whole of this affair was conducted by 
4 in afffuent circumſtances a 
arge ſum was ſoon ſubſcribed. 

The adherents to miniſtry at Briſtol 
imitated thoſe at London, and were 
foiled preciſely in the ſame manner. 
They acted alſo with no leſs zeal after 
their public failure. They openel 
ſubſcriptions, and filled them with a 
liberality exceeding that of London, 
when the proportions of wealth be. 
tween thoſe two cities are taken into 
conſideration. | 

Similar attempts were made for the 
ſervice cf government in different 
countries, with no better ſucceſs. 

In Scotland, a remarkabls readineſs 
was ſhown in concurring with the de- 
figns of government. The martial 
ſpirit of the Scotch nation prompted 
it to very vigorous exertions upon this 
occaſion. The cities of Edinburgh 
and Glaſgow, befides large fubſcrip- 
tions, furnithed each a regiment of a 
thouſand men, - Several regiments 
were allo raiſed in the Highlands. 
This meaſure was the very firſt ob- 
ject that met with the cenſure of op- 
poſition on the meeting of Parliament 
after the receſs. Sir Philip Jennings 
Clerk began the inquiry into this bu— 
fineſs, by obſerving that as the people 
of this country had been told that the 
American war was the war of Parlia- 
ment, they could not fail being greatly 
alarmed at hearing that a large body 
of men had been raiſed during the re. 

ceſs, not only without the knowledge 
advice of Parliament, but without 
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intimation being given on the part of 
miniſtry that any ſuch dchgn Was in a- 
gitation 

Parliament had, on the contrary, ' 
been inturmed, that terms of reconci- 
bation to be propoted to the Culonics, 
would be laid betore them at their next 
niecting. 

Ihe object of Parliamentary inquiry 
at preſent, was to know into whole 
hands the {word was entruited ? How» 
ever neceflary it night be to raile 
troops, it was the duty of Parliament 
to ice that the ſword mould be given 
to thoſe only upon whole fidelity they 
could rely | 

He moved, in conſequence, that an 
account ſhould be laid before the 
Houſe of the number of troops order- 
ed to be raiſed during the lite 3d» 
journment, ſpecttying the ditterent 
corpe, with the names of their ollicers 
and conimandenrs, the lengta of une 
theſe had ſcrved, and the rank they 
hail obtained in the army. 

The motion was acceded to on the 
part of miniſtry, and the Houte in- 
formed at the ſame time, that the 
intention of the long adjournmem 
which had taxen place, had been fully 
anſwered, by the aCtivity that had 
been exerted in the ,varivus depart- 
ments of the public ſervice, and by the 
zenl and readineſs with which great 
numbers in the nation had contributed 
to forward it in the ir private capacity. 

It was with particular ſatistaction 
that miniſters now ſow, that outward 
accidents had not affected the good 
opinion ef the public reſpecting the 
rectitude of their meaſures ; and that 
croſſes and diſappointments were view- 
ed in their true light, as contingencics 
independent on human fagacity. Eve- 
ry man who fe't for the reputation of 
this country, muſt rejoice to fee the 
courage of the people augment in pro- 
portion with ther ditzcultics and 
dangers. Such aciſpchtion muſt, in 
the iſſue, render them invincible. 

Oppohtion contended, oa the other 


hand 
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band, thit however flattering a re 
preſentation miaiſtry might think 
proper to make of the meaſure in quel- 
tion, it was a direct attack upon the 
conſtitution, aad was replete with 
danger, Were it otherwiſe, why 
ſhould it ſo induſtriouſly have been 
concealed from Parliament? 

Were the exeeutive po ver in this 
kingdom authoriſed in raifiag ſuch a 
number of troops without the concur- 
rence of Parliament, the fences of po- 
pular liberty would immediately be 
broken down. It was an eaſy matter 
to frame pretexts forlevying or inereaſ- 
ing the number of forces; but were 
maxims of this kind once admitted, 
ſuch armies would be raiſed, as would 
ſoon introduce that arbitrary govern- 
ment in this country, which had been 
eſtabliſhed in ſo many parts of Zurope 
preciſely by the ſame means. 

Miniſtry had, in this inſtance, been 
guilty of a manifeſt notorious breach 
cf the conſtitution : they had aſſumed 
a power which belonged to Parliament 
excluſively, —that of granting the 
public money. 

In anſwer to theſe objections, it was 


alledged by miniſtry, that the preſ- 


ſures of the times were ſo great, that 
none but captious and unreaſouable 
men would condemn a meaſure evideut- 
ly ſo uſeful and beneficial. 

The tranſaction, ialtead of me:ting 
with blame, ought to be treated with 
commendation. Warmth in the cauſe 
of Great Britain againſt the preten- 
ſions and behaviour of the Colonies, had 
rouſed the ſpirit ofmultitudes through- 
out the nation to uncommon exertions 
in its defence, and in the maintcn ance 
of its honour and juſt claims; was there 
any reprehenſibleneſs in a calc of this 
nature? Was not ſuch a tranſaction 
highly conducive to the reputation of 
a people? Was it not a proof of 


their magnanimity in the hour of 
danger, of their attachment to go- 
vernment, and of their ſtrongelt ap- 
pr o bai'on of thoſe who directed its 
councils ? 


Oo 


Precedents militated powerfully in 
ſupport of the meaſure :—[n the re- 
bellion of ſeventeen hundred and forty 
five, ſeveral Noblemenand Commoners 
raiſed troops at their own expence z 
ſubſcriptious were openly ſet on foot, 
and perſous went from houle to houſe 
collecting money for the ule of the 
public. No compulſion was employ- 
ed, but ſuch was the temper of the 
times, that whoever refuſed to con- 
tribute according to his cireumſtances, 
was reputed a diſloyal ſubject. 

Neither the Bill of Kights, nor 
the Mutiny Act itſelf, it was afſerted 
by ſeveral lawyers of great eminence, * 
were contrary to this meaſure, Con. 
tributions, while voluntary, could not 
be deemed unconilitutional. They 
were given to quell a rebellion, which 
was the grcatelt of all ealamities, and 
in the ſupprefioa of which all means 
were juititiable. 

It was anlweted hy oppoſition, that 
the precedents ailedged in juſtification 
of the meaſure, were not appolte to 
the preſent caſe. When the public 
was in manifeſt and 1immrnent dan- 
ger, neceſſity might excuſe a deviation 
from formalitics. | 

The Pill of Rights did by no means 
allow money to he raiſed for the uſe 
of the Crown, otherwiſe than by graut 
from Parliament. 

The expreſs intention of the Mu- 
tiny Act, was to prevent the crowa 
from maintaining an army without the 
aſſiſtance of Parliament ; but if the 
means of maintaining it were per- 


mitted to be furniſhed through any 


other than à parliamentary channel, 
the act might ſoon be invalidated, and 
its intention wholly fruſtrated. 

Gifts to the crown, -from whatever 
ſource they flowed, could not be con- 
ſidered in ny other light than that of 
aida, when given for pahlic uſes ; they 
were therefore a manifeſt breach of 
the rights of Parliament, which had 
relerved to itſelf cxclufively, the ive 


privilege 


privilege of ſupplying the wants of 
the crown. is 

The plan obſerved in levying theſe 
new reziments, was at the ſame time 
complained of as expenſive, injudicious 
and inequitable. Iuſtead of forming 


additional reguaents, thoſe already 


ſuhſiſting ought to have been recruit- 
ing t their ful! complement, accord 
ing o the manner that had been 
pra- tiſed in the lat and former wars: 
this would have proved an effectual 


ſupp!y, and rendered an eſſential and 


muc wanted ſervice to the army. 
Freſh levies incorporated with veteran 
ſoldiers, ſoon acquired that military 
ſpirit, and thoſe habits of regularity 
and diſcipl.ne, which they had con- 


tinually before their eyes ; but a new 
_ raiſed body of men, totally unacquiant- 


ed with the uſe of arms, were long 
in forming themſelves to quickneſ: 
and preeifion in the various duties of 
their profeſſion, for want of that aſ- 


ſiſtancc and incitement which are 


derived from conſtant example. 
This method of conducting the 


_ bunneſs was attended with another 


glaring impropriety. The rule of 
promotion, according to ſeniority, had 
been ſet aſide in a manner that could 
not be juſtified : — Officers who had 
ſpent their lies in the ſervice, ſaw 
their juniors lifted over them without 
the leaſt pretence for ſuch a prefe- 
rence. 

A variety of other arguments was 
produced by oppoſit ion, to invalidate 
and expoſe the impropriety, the in- 
equitableneſs, and the danger of this 
mealure. They made a conſiderable 
impreſſion, and induced many mem- 
bers, who voted uſually for miniſtry, 
to fide againſt them on this occaſion, 
On a motion that a ſum of money 
ſhould be granted for cloathing the 
new forces, it was carried on a diviſion 
by a majority of two hundred and 
twenty three, to one hundred and 


thirty; ſo much was the minority en- 
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creaſed through the diſapprobation of 
the buſineſs in agitation. 

On the ſ:v2atcenth of Fe5ruarv the 
miniſter opened his conciliatory plan 
with America. 

After ſome preparatory obſervations 
the plan propoſed by the miniſter, was 
to enable the Crown to appoint Com- 
miſtoners to treat with the Colonics 
concerning the means of putting an 
end to the vrefent conteſt between 
them and Great Britain. The in- 
tention was to nam? five perſons to 
this commiſſion, and to inveſt with 
themample powers. They were to be 
authoriſed to treat with Congreſs a8 
a lawful aſſembly, repreſenting and 
ating for America ; with any of the 
Provincial Aﬀemblies, upon the con- 
ſtitutions they had affamed ; and 
with any individuals, 1n their preſent 
civil or military capacities: they 
were empowered to order a ſuſpenſion 
of arms ; to ſuſpend the operation 
of all laws; to grant pardons, im- 
munities, and rewards; to reſtore 
all, or any of the Colonies, to the 
forms of their conſtitutions previous 
to the preſent troubles, and to no- 
minate the governors, and all other 
officers, in thoſe places where the 
Crown had exerciſed that nomination, 

Should the Americans claim the 
title of Independent States, in treat- 
ing with the Commiſſiovers, it was 
to be allowed them until the treaty 
had been ratified by the King and 
Parliament. The Commiſſioners, 
were to negociate, upon a re- union 
of the empire, for a reaſonable con- 
tribution to its common exigencies 
on the part of the Colonies ; but 
this demand was not to be inſiſted 
on, and to be given up rather than 
not terminate the quartel. 

The miniſter accompanied this 
propoſal with a long and accurate 
diſcourſe upon the lubjeR. He con- 
cluded by aſſerting, that this con- 
ceſſion did not proceed from neceſſity 


nm 
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but propriety. Great Britain wag by 
no means diſabled from continuing 
the war; there was no deficiency of 
troops; many more might ſtill be 
raiſed; and the navy was iu full 
force: the revenue to ſupport all 
theſe was very little” impaired, and 
the funds for the ſervice of the year 
would ſhortly be provided, at a 
moderate interelt, 

Ihe propoſals of the miniſter-met 
with no oppoſition: but it was 
obſerved, aj the ſame time, that they 
came too late to produce any rea- 
ſonable hope of their anſwering the 
end propoſed. "The Americans had 
now ſettled their independency upon 
ſo ſtrong and ſolid a foundation, that 
it could not be expected they would 
be prevailed upon to part with it for 
any offers that Britain could make. 
Its negociations would not prove 
more effectual than its arms, and no- 
thing would now ſhake the reſolution 
of a people who had ſuffered ſo much 
and made ſuch exertions to accompliſh 
that objc&t. Their fituation was no 
longer uncertain and precarious ; 
they Rood upon firm ground; they 
were ſupported not ouly by theirown 
{trength, but alſo by that of the 
powertulleſt allies they could poſſibly 
have found. 

The Americans were too full of 
reſentment for the treatmentthey had 
met, to harbour thoſe ſentiments of 
cordiabty that were neceſſary to in- 
celine them to ſuch a reconciliation 
as was propoſed.— Lhey would un- 
doubtedly accept of peace upon terms 
of equality and independence ; and 
might perhaps, whea theremembrance 
of the injuries they had received wag 
ſubſided, form amicable engagementg 


with this country; but no more 
could be looked ſor at preſent, thau 
a ſimple pacification. A return to 
obedience ought not to enter into 
our ideas, if we ſeriouſly meant to 
put an end to hoſtilities. 

Much indignation was expreſſed 
upon this occaſion, by a great num- 
ber of members, at the infallible diſ- 
grace which a conciliatory propoti- 
tion of ſuch a nature as the preſent 
would bring on the councils and 
character of this nation. Soover 
than ſubmit to ſuch. an indig nity. 
the reſources of this cquntry ought 
they ſaid, to be tried to their utwoſt 
bearing: with prudence and man- 
agement they would be found ſuf- 
ficient to reduce America to the 
duty it owed to Great Britait. 
Nothing would degrade us more, 
than after laviſhing ſo much trea- 
fure, and ſacrificing ſo many thouſ- 
ands of our braveſt men, to acknom- 
ledge the independence of ſubjects 
who had ſo inſultingly bid us de- 
iance, and reſuſed all terms but thoſe 
of their own preſcribing, Such a 
propoſal would only ſe rde to render 
the Americans totally untraQable. 
It would add freſh ſpirit to their 
councils, and courage to their people, 
while it would, on the other hand, 
depreſs the reſolution of our armies, 
and relax the vigour with which 
they had hitherto exerted them- 
ſelves for the cauſe and the honour 
of their country. | 

After undergoing various altera- 
tions, the Conciliatory Bill was paſſed 
with the unenimous conſent of all 


parties, on the ſecond of March. 


HIL theſe diſputes and fer- 
mentations were taking place 
in England, France was preparing to 
throw off that appearance of peace, 
which ſtill remained bet vcen the two 
countries. 

Notwithſtanding the Americans 
maintained their ground with great 
courage and vigour, the Court of 
France was not wholly unapprehenſtve, 
that if left much longer to themſelves, 
the difficulties that were accumulating 
upon them, might be productive of 
impatience, and incline them to ſuch a 
reconciliation with the parent ſtate, 
as might fruſtrate thoſe expectations 
of a total diſmemberment of the Bri- 
tiſh empire, which were the ſanguine 
and ultimate views which they had pro- 
poſed by eſpouſing the cauſe of the 
Colonies. ; 

« They had now experienced three 
years of ſuch ealamities, as they had 
never known ſince their foundation. 
From a life of tranquillity and eaſe, 
they had been ſuddenly launched into 
the midſt of perplexities cf every deno 
mi nation. Though numbers of them 
encountered the hardſhips and dangers 
of this direſul quarrel, with unſhaken 
patience aud reſolution, a ſtill greater 
number began to grow uneaſy at its 
duration, and earneſtly to wiſh for an 
accommodation upon any terms that 
might ſecure their independence. "This 
was an object which they were univer- 
fally reſolved to maintain at all perils ; 
but they were no leſs diſpoſed ta re- 
conciliation, upon conditions in any 
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other reſpect advantageous to Great - 
Britain. 

Impelled by theſe conſideratlons, 
the Court of France ha im natliately. 
on intelligence of the convention of 
Saratoga, taken the reſolu:10n 40 act 
an open and deciſive part in this 
quarrel. It was the univerſal deſire of 
the French nation. . 

Towards the cloſe of the year 
ſeventy-ſeven, preliminaries of a treaty 
of alliance between France and Ame- 
rica, were agreed upon, and a copy 
of them diſpatched to Congreſs, with 
advice that the articles were digeſting, 
and would ſpeedily be ſettled. This 
was done to anticipate any overtures 
by the Britiſh miniſtry, and to prevent 
them, if made, from producing any 
eſſect, by convincing the Congreſs that 
they mig'1t depend upon the fulleſt aſ- 
ſiſtance. | 

On the fixth of February, ſeventy- 

eight, the treaty was finally concluded 
ard ſigned by the contracting parties, 
to the great ſatisfaction of the whole 
French nation, It now faw the com- 
pletion of thoſe wiſhes, it had fo long 
cheriſhed, a diſmemberment of the 
Britiſh empire, and the commercial 
advantages ariſing from the poſſeſſion 
of its Colonies, transferred to them- 
ſelves, 

It was ſtipulated by this celebrated 
treaty, that ſhould Great Britain, in 
reſentment of the connection forme! 
between the French and the Ameri- 
cans, proceed to hoſtilities againſt 
France, or intercept its * 

an 


and commerce with America, they 
Gould make it à common cauſe, and 
U each other a__aiult Great Britain 
ty tic 
2 CT. 

i: was declared that the dire and 
elicutial end of this treaty of alliance, 
vas 10 uautain ellectuall, the liberty, 
Ircreiguty, and independence of thc 
VU ace Slate e of america. 

Were tile States to reduce thoſe 
pets of North Aude nul polietied 
Ly Eritaiu, they were to Ce contedera- 
teu With, ur dependent upon them. 

Should France take pouliction of 
any vi the iilauds in the Vet Indies 
beengte, to Great Britain, they were 
to becom wer piupeity, 

Neither France nor the United 
States, were tO conelude any peace or 
truce with Great Britain unhout the 
turmoi couſcut of the other, aud they 
mut ity enga ed not to lay down 
tuc t a. us unt the Independence uf 
tuo States mould have been formally, 
Cr vai Bally lecurcd, by the treaty that 
ci uuuatc. the war. 

ne contracting parties agreed to 
invite aud admit thoſe powers that 
tad tcccied injuries from Great Bri- 
tin, to make 4 Common Cauſe with 
tho, aud to accede to the preſeut 
WALGNCE dgaililh It, 

Ike Vaicd States guaranteed to 
France ail her preſent poiteſiions in the 

„eit 10s, together with thoſe the 
mag tit acquire by treaty at the end of 
tac wan; and France guaranteed to 
the United States, their independence 
and ſoverciguty, abſolute and um i- 
mited, the countries and domimion 
they poſiciied, and thoſe they might 
acquire iu America from Britain, Cur- 
12g tue pretent war. 

Such was the ſubſtance of a treaty 
that compicted one of the moſt altor- 
thing revolutions ever mentioned in 
Moy, —the ſeparation of a people, 
who, though divided by the ocean, 
were deſcended from the ſame orig in- 
al, retained the . ſame language, laws, 
gevcrnu. ent, pelities, religion, cuſtoms, 
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utmuil of their reſpective 


habits, manners, inclinations, and cha- 
racter United by thele many pow- 
ertul ties, they had continued duri 

a ſpace verging towards two centurice, 
on a tootiug of tuch clote feicudſhip 
and union of intercit, as raiſed them 
to the higheſt ſummit ot proſperity. 


| This public councction was thil tur- 


ther cemented by the numerous bene- 
bis and endcarments ariting from 
couſanguinity, aud the remarkable 
affection aud intimacy that ſubtitted 
between individuals. lu whatever 
part ot the - world they met, they re- 
ciprucally coalidered cach other as 
Ligliihuen, and behawed with a cor- 
duality and warmth tor their mutual 
welfare, that ſhowed how truly they 
were united in ſentiments, and how 
Uncerely attached to each other. 
What was ſtill more ſurpriliag, this 
leparation was fucceeded by the 
ttricteſt alliance and adherence of one 


part of them, to the ancient and iu- 


vetetate enemy of both, „hom they 


had a few years before jointly contri- 
- buted to humble, and who now was 
happy to find au vecalion-of making 


timicif amends for former loſſes, by 
lowing the ſceds of mp 
tween them, and by rendering then 
an iuttrument of his veugeauee pon 
thc other 0 

It was not difficult ro foreſee that 


this treaty would defeat all attempts 


to any accommodation hetween Great 
Britain and the Americans, that did 
not correſpond with the utmoſt of 
their demands; they would now 
conſider al! -FHers from heuce as re- 
ſulting from neceflicy, and by no 
means from good-will, aud a fincere 
Gelire to be reconciled ; they would 
interpret them as the mere effect of 
fear and weakneſs, and reject them 
with ſcorn and haughtineſfs. 

The firſt ſtep taken by the Court 
of France, immediately after the 
concluſion of- this treaty, was to 
notify it in due form to the Court 
of Great Britain, The terms of the 


nogihcatuon 
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= notification were highly mortiſying 


and gave great offence. 


"I Such a notification was, in fact, a 


declaration of war. It could not be 
expected that Great Britain wauld 


. tamely put up with ſuch an jaſult, as 
- declaring her revolbed ſuhjects a fre- 


and independeut nation, and acknow- 
ledging a determination to ſupport 
them in their preteuſions. | 
The reception of this paper wa 
natified by the miniſter to the Houſe 
of Commons on the fixteenth of 
March. — This notice was accompani- 


ed by a meſſage from the King giv- 


ing them to underſtand that he 
ſhould be under the neceſſity of re. 


| ſeuting fo unprovoked and unjuſt an 


aggrellion on the honour of his 
Crown, and the intereſts of bis king” 


. doms, contrary: to folema and re- 


jtcrated aſſurances, ſubvertive of the 


law. of nations, and highly injurious 
to the rights of  evecy ſovercigu 
power. [Relying with proper con- 
ſidence on the zeal and ſupport of 
the nation, he was reſolved to exert 
all the force and reſources of this 
country, which, he doubted;not, its 


enemies would find fully ſufficient to 
maintain: its reputation and power 


10 againſt all their attacks. 


An addreſs was moved by the 


miniſter, in.anſwer to.this meſſage, 


to aTure the King of the readiueſs 
of his people to ſtand by him in aſ- 
ſerting the dizznity of his Crown, and 
the honour of the nation, and to 
ſubmit vith chearfulneſs and fp:rit 
to the expences that would be re- 
quiſite ſor this neceſſary purpoſe. 
The propriety of the ſuhitance and 
intent ot the addreſs was not con- 
troverted ; but it was warmly con- 
tended by oppoſitiou that the preſent 
miniſtry ought no longer to te en- 
truſted with the conduct of public 
affairs, Their incapacity and im- 
prudence had involved the realm iuto 
fo many Cilhculties, that it would be 
the height of tameneſs and imbe— 
gillity to acquicce in the continuatce 


and a freedom 


HE LATE WAR. 
gf their power. If they had ſhowed 


themſelves inadequate to the man- 
agement of the nation's concerns 


in the tranſactions that had preceded, 


was it reaſonable to imagine that 
they would acquit themſclves with 
more ability and ſucceſs in the much 
more arduous buſineſs that would now 
deyolve upon the hands of thoſe WhO 
were to be at the helm in the tem- 


peſtuous ſeaſon that was approach - 


ing ? 

Aſter a debate that lated till ncar 
three in the morning, the addreſs, 
without the clauſe propoſed for the 
removal of miniſtry, was carried on 
a diviſion, by a majority of two 
hundred and . ſixty three to one 
handred and thirteen. 

In the Houſe of Lords, the debates 


were ſlill more violent, and accom- 


panied with an acrimouy of language 
of thought, that 
ſeemed to ſcorn all reſtraint. 

The Duke of Mancheſter led the 
way, and inſiſted in the moſt reſolute 
and decifive terms, on the diſmiſſion 
of the prefent miniſtry, as a con- 
dition of approving of any addreſs 
that recommended a proſecution of 
war. He recalled upon this occafiou 
all the arguments ſo often adduced 
in proof of their incapacity, eſpecially 
the continual warpings and predic- 
tions of what would happen in con- 
ſequence of their obllinacy, all which 
were at tic preſent moment literally 
verified. 

He was warmly ſeconded by the 
Lords in oppoſition. They explicitly 
complained of an occult, but irre- 
filth! influence, that governed un- 
ſeen, and directed all thoſe unkappy 
operations that had brought this 
country to the ditreſsful Gtuation 
it now experienced. To this hidden 
power, miniſtry had for years ſubmit- 
ted with an acquieſcence and ſervility 


uiikaown to former days, and un- 


worthy of the character of Engliſk- 
men. This was the grievance it be- 
Loved all parties to contribute in re- 

moving 


: 
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moving. Oſtenſible alterations of men 
bad not effected a change of meaſures, 
theſe (til! continued under the fame 
concealed guidance; and whoever 
had the conraze to oppoſe it, was fure 
of heins difcarded. 

Miniftry denied the charge of yield 
ing to this ſecret influence, with great 
animation and ſtrength of expreſſion, 
and diſclaĩmed all impulſe in their con- 
duc, but that of their own perſuaſion 
of its tectitude: they were ready to 

et any examination of their conduct; 
if they had erred, it was from miſtake 
in their own judg nent, but by no 
means through an implicit, or venal 
2cquieſcence, as it had been infinuated, 
in the judgmeut and dictates of 
others, . 

The preſent time required unanimity 
in the common defence The addreſs 
propoſed to the Houſe, recommended, 
in fact, no more, It was utterly un- 
ſ-aſonable, at this critical hour, to 
make ſ1ch an object a pont of dif 
enſiu n. Without unanimity the at- 
fairs of the kingdom, greatly as they 
were embarrafſ:d, would he thrown in- 
to ſuch confuſion, as to endanvrer its 
very exiſtence, It would be time en- 
o'17h, after providing for the general 
ſafety, ta inſtitute an inquiry into the 
conduct of miniiters; but it would 
be tray more perſonal pique than pub- 
lic ſpirit, to call them to an account 
*t a time when all the abilities of men 
of all parties, would be wanted for 
the immediate ſervice of the ſtate. 

Men who profeſſed impartiality 
onght to diſtinguiſh between miſcon— 
duct and misfortune, True it was, 
their plans had miſcarried ; but that 
was no proof they were imprudently 
framed. Many cauſes independent of 
miniſterial vigi ance and fagacity, 
migznt concur in defeating the be't con- 
ceived deſigns. It was raſh and in- 
equitable in oppoſition, to condemn 
the framers of pub'ic meaſnr-s, mere y 
on account of their ſai ure. The 
public was well acquainted with the 


difficuity of the taſk impoſed upon 
them ; but the national honaur was ſo 
deeply concerned in it, that unbiaſſed 
people were equally convinced of the 
neccfſi:y di not ſhrinking from it ; 
and would readily forgive them, if, 
after having acted the part of men, 
they had not executed what was 
found impract ien le. 

It was replicd by oppoſition, that 
it was principally at ſuch critical times 
as the preſent, that it became the 
duty of Parliament to infilt upon the 
removal of obnoxious miniſters. Fats 
were ſtronger than all argumentation, 
and they proved, beyond the power 
of denial, that miniſters were unfor- 
timate in all their enterprizes. This 
was a ſufficient reaſon for the public to 
withdraw its confidence from them. 
The tiiaes were too preſſing to enquire 
into the cauſes of their miſcarriages z 
theſe were fo perpetual and unvarying 
that the patience» of the nation was ex- 
lnfed. They ſhowed there muſt be 
a radical lou ce of impropricty at the 
bottom of all their projects. that ren- 
dered them impracticable, It was in- 
diſpen(ble, therefore, to commit the 
management of affairs intoother hands. 
"They could not be worfe adminiſtered 
than at prefent : and a change of men 
was the only chance left to produce 
an aterstion for the better. 

Ii was oled at the fame time, 
that not wi hflandin:s the provocation 
given by France, by this public de- 
claration in favour of the Colonies, 
there was no apparent and immediate 
neceſſity for plunging into a war with 
ſo formidable a power, un the - embar- 
raſſed fituation of th kingdom. The 
treatment wehad received from France 
was very mortitying ; but if we were 
wile, we ſhonld ſuppreſs our refent- 
ment at the preſeut hour, and reſerve 
it for a more convenient opportunity. 
In the continu! vicifſitude of political 
eveits on the continent of Europe, we 
heed not wit long for a favwwible 


occaſion of returning the blow given 


Pp 
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us by France in the preſent inſtance. 
Nor ſhould we forget, that we had 
ourſelves, on former occaſions, acted 
a hart fimilar to that of which we now 
ſo grievoully complained, When the 
Seven United Provinces of the Ne- 
therlands threw off the yoke of Spain, 
England befriended them in the ſame 
manner France did now the United 
States of America, When France 
itſelf was torn by civil diſſentions, we 
made it our buſineſs to interfere, and 
to eſpouſe the cauſe of one of the 
parties. The frequency of the prac- 
tice had rendered it a common rule of 
European politics. Every miniſtry 
was watchful of what palled among 
its neighbours, to the wel! known 1n- 
tent of profiting by their diviſions, It 
was by a ſtrict and conſtant obſervance 
of this maxim, that ſome. of the 
ꝑgreateſt princes andminiſters had made 
fo ſplendid a figure, Queen Eliza- 
beth in England, and Cardinal 
Richelicu in France, had ruled with 
fo much proſp-rity, and riſen to ſuch 
fame, by never loſing ſight of it. "The 
ſaleſt way of revenging oui ſelves would 
be hy following their example. 

Inſte ad of a vain aud fruitleſs re- 
probation of the conduct of France, 
wich it was highly probable this coun- 
try would have adopted, had this an- 
cient rival afforded thelike opportunity 

of doing ker injury, we ought rather 
to turn var indignation upon that mi— 
ni'try, whole imbecillity had brought 
fo many calamities upon the nation; 
a to uſe, at the ſame tine, the ſurett 
a mull obvious means of extricating 
gurſelees. Prudence pointed. at a 
ce guĩtion of American indepeadency, 
a the moſt effectual, Whatever 
iyſtem we now propofed for our con- 
duct abroad, u es we took this pre- 
vious ſtep, we ould ſlill continue in a 
tack of error and difficulty. There 
was much more of danger in rcject- 
ing than of diſhonour in alopting it: 
by the firſt we laid ourſelves open to 
« Combiaaticn of enemies, too power., 


6% 


ful to encounter ſucceſsfully in ourpre- 
ſent lituation ; by the ſccond, we 
ſhewed our diſeretion in yielding ta 
neceſſity, which was a duty ing um- 
bent on all ſound politicians, an! aich 
the wiſelt and braveſt of men hat ten 
times, by their practice, clearly proved 
they accounted no diſgrace. 

This was one of the ſever: t alterca- 
tions that ever fell out in the Houſe 
of Lords; it was attended wan par- 
ticular virulence and perſonality. On 
putting the queſtion, the addreſs was 
carried, diveſted of any cenſure on mi- 
niltry, by a majority, upon the divihon, 
of one hundred, again't thirty-ſ. x. 

The declaration of France in ſavour 
of America, though it exaſperated 
the nation did not in the leaſt ſurprize 
it, The preparations that had fo 
long been making in all the ports of 
that kingdom, were no ſcœret, and it 
was impoſſible to miſtake their intenti- 
tions g : 

The public was, upon this occafion, 
no leſs divided in its 0112100 *ſoca- 
ting that event, than the Pa:tiament 
had ſhewn itſelf, in the debates that 
were carried on with ſo much ve- 
hemenc: in both Houſes It revived 
the antipathy to a power, of which the 
ambition was ſo well known, and had 
colt this nation ſuch immenſe treaſures, 
and ſo much blood to r-pref:t, Phe 
proſpect of the further ſacrifices of men 
and money, that would now be requir- 
ed to oppoſe its hoſtile views, kindlt:d 
afreſh the reſentment of old injuries, 
and in ſome meaſure prepared the 
people to unite with zea! and chear- 
fulncſs, in the efforts that now became 
immediately nec-ſſary to face this au- 
cient and natural enemy, | 

The people of France imagin d 
that on declaring themſelves the Friends, 
and proteQors f America, the con- 
ſternation in England would have been 
ſuch as inſtantly to induce the Bri- 
tiſh miniſtry to accelerate an accom- 
modation with America upon any 


terms; and that tie ſpirit ot this na- 
tion 


tion would have heen ſo depreſſed, as 
to have ſunk at once into deſpair, and 
compelled government, from its con- 
viction of the general deſpondency, to 
have ſubſcribed to any conditions chat 
France and America ſhould have 
jbintly dictated. 

Such was the opinion entertained 
and propagated by the French and 
their numerous partiſans throughout 
Europe at there were alſo many 
who diffented from them; and who 
from a more ſtrict and impartial 1n- 
ſpection into the character of the Bri- 
tiſh nation, foreſaw and foretold that 
this acceliion of France to the cauſe of 
America, inſtead of bringing about a 
pacification, would, on the contrary, 
inercaſc and prolong the war, and in 


its conſequences extend it perhaps to 


every part of the globe, 

A on, it was ſaid, ſo long ac- 
cuſtomed to give laws on the ocean, 
would not yield, without a ſevere con- 
teſt, the ſuperiority to any other on 
that element. Some there were, who 
alledged the decline of the dominion 
of Holland on the fea ; and predicted 
that Great Britain would in its turn 
experience the ſame reverſe. But theſe 
were told, that the difference between 
Great Britain and the Seven Pro- 
viaccs was ſuch as precluded all kinds 
of compariſon. "Three kingdoms in- 
eluded in the Britiſh iſlands, compoſ- 
ed an immenſe tract of land, inhabited 
by a people who lived on the produce 
of its foil, which was known in moſt 

arts to vie in fertility, and to exceed 
in cultivation, the moſt plentiful re- 
gions in Europe. Its commerce with 
tore gu countries was founded on its 
own commodities. Its natural pro- 
ductions were ſo valuable, as to excel 
in ti ir kind thoſe of all other places; 
and u fabrications were ſo eſteemed, 
as to be every where in particular re 
que'', Its ſituation as an iſland, af- 
forucd a multitude of advantages for 
the carrying on of naval bulineſs, 


which no other part of Europe poſ- 
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ſeſſed in equal proportion Its har- 
bours were more numctous and con- 
venient, and the adjoiuing ſeas afford- 
ed greater profit by their fiſheries, 
than auy others in Europe. Add to 
this, the number and courage of the 
natives, their ſtrength and expertneſs 
at fea, their high ſpirit, their pro- 
digious riches, the excellence uf their 
government, the tcſources they poſ- 
ſeſſed withiu themſelves, the activity 
and perſeverance of their ditpoiicion, 
All thefe were objects of contideration 
that ought to be duly weighed, before 
people ventured to pronounce that 
their fate would be ſimilar to that of 
the Dutch, and that after having af» 
toniſhed the world »y their trauſient 
eatneſs at ſea, they would, hke them 
oſe it, and no longer remain that for- 
midable power, which had rendered 
them ſo ivng conſpicuous. 
lhe Dutch were undoubtedly a 
brave and illuſtrious people. Their 
ſtruggles againſt Spaio for the ef 
tabliſhinent ct their liberty, and their 
reſiſtance of the invaſions oft France, 
would always be remembered highly 
to their honour. But their country 
was neither extenſive nor fertile. It 
drew its ſubſiſtence entirely trom abroad. 
Its commerce was precarious, as it did 
not ariſe from the produce of is own 
ſoil, and depended on the want of un 
duſtry in other nations. |! he pro- 
greſs made by theſe in the improve- 
ment of their own country, and in 
manufacturing the materials of cheir 
own growth, had proportionably lei- 
ſened the commerce of Holland. It 
would in time revert to its primitive 
inconſiderableneſs, ſhould Europe con- 
tinue the cultivation of trade and agri- 
culture with the ſame attention and 
care it had done for inany yvars. 
Such were the diicuſkocs that took 
place about this tim in var104s parts 
of Europe, in thu.c clpecially where 
people were ſolicitous to tind, reaſons 


to hope that Great Britain would fiak 
Ut 


P. p. 2. 


under the heavy trial that was prepar- 
ing for ner. 
The French, puriuint to the pre- 


cedeut in the late war, relulved to 


perplex the councils of this country 
wit Lhe icirur of an” invanon. Mul- 
titu cs Of regiments were aſſembled 
from all parts of tiat kingdoin, and 
marched dowa to the {ca ide, where 
they tormed large cacainpmcnts op- 
polite to the ſhores of Britain. 
Though an invahen was by no 
means apprehended at the prefent 
hour, as it could not, in good policy, 
take place, till a ſuperiority was ob- 
tained at ſea; yet to quiet the ap- 
prenenhons of ta? people, and to ſhew 


all Europe, as weil as the French, 


that Britain was well prepared to meet 
them, orders were iſſued to draw out 
an! embody the militia, which, happily 
for this country, was now compotcl 
of men iu every reſpect as well ex- 
erciſed and dilciplined as any regular 
troops. 

Great complaints, however, were 
made, that a iquadroa of twelve ſhips 
of the line, under command of tue 
Count d' Laing, had failed from Tou- 
Jon uwwhitructed. America was un- 
doubicdly theobject of its deltination ; 
but no 1quadron had been employed 
eit nec to diſpute its paſſage through 
the Straits of Gibraltar, or to follow 
and watch its mutious, 

This matter was taken up with 
great warmth in Parhament ; and much 
cenl.ire paſſed oa miniſtry for not acting 
with more vigilance iu a cate of tuct: 
importance. 

[n tue nean time, tlie reality and 
immmence of the dangers with which 
the kingdom was furrounded, engaged 
theatteation of both Houſes in the 
moſt terious manner. The Commons un- 
animoufly paſſed a vote of eredit, to 
enable the King to put the nation in a 
ſtate of immetiate defence; and in 
the Hoale of Lords amotion was made 

by the Duke of Richmond to recall the 
fleet and army from America, and to 


Ration both where they might protect 
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thoſe parts of the Britiſh dominiong 
that lay molt expoſed to the cacmy. 

Ius motion vccaliuucd a ievere de- 
bate. | hule Lords why clpuuicd the 
Duxc's opinion tupportedit with wany 
ſtrong argumevts, Urawa truu the ne— 
cellity of conſulting the pretervaticn of 
the realm, which Was auw Uutcatcued 
iucll to evideutly, that un.cs it was 
placed 14 a pulture ot viguruus fe- 
ultance, it would be molt cc tLamny the 
brit object, again which 4 tuicygh 
attacs would be directed. 

1 hutc who dilapproved of the mo- 
tion, contended Luat the remaining 
{treugih of regular torces, added (o 
the wunlitia, winch in its preicnt hate 
was little, it at all interior to them, 
would compoſc ſu nuwerous and ter- 
midable an amy, as need nut appres 
hend an) iuvaliun whatcver z ang that 
thc Hect was ina condition to niet 
tuat ot France with every reatuuable 
nope of tucceis. 

W hile j<cured in this manner from 
ally neltilc atteinpt al hole, there was 
IG UCCAaNON duipaniugly tu thru up 
ail kopes uf ccc abroad, The 
1c Lquiligent of dur Culonics would 
lower us in the clltmation ot all 
Lurcpe- It wes expecicd that the 
Ian we could do, was avily te liuge 
gle tur a dominton 10 long dur cu. 
Were we to loule it, we wal uught to 
preierve our reputation, But this 
would certainly be lu by the abau- 
donment of our Ameican Uepude 
encirs in the mauncr propolis ; it 
would be like reticating trom the 
eld of battle on the very apprarance 
of the toe. h 

Such were the reaſons cflered Ly 
thoſe who diſapproved ot the prupoſal 
tc abaudon America, Ihe majority 
{fided with them, and it was deternin- 
ed to tupport the countelt with the ut- 
mott pericverance. 

In the mean time the inquiry into 
the Hate of the nation couunued with 
unabated affiduity ia both Houſes. In 
the Houſe of Peers, the Duke of 
R.chmawvud, its principal conductor, 

a. He d 


: 
- 


ailted in what related to the naval 
+ partWcut by tas Dake of boitva 
aud the Lars vt Emngham and Pri- 
ue, had brought all matters iciainy 
Lo IT inte kuCu - Clear and peripicuuus 
Aiiaigemcut, as allurded tatiaction 
Lu au hte. Thought had proved 
onchurr in zome refpects to ind, 
yet Lic inioruation it afforded was 
uighly Uleiui and requilic al the Lime; 
It ied t particulars wot greatly walls 
©) lucida. io, and piaccu the geucrel 
Hate ON tue nation iu Lula proper 
Lot. 

tac no put an end to that laborious 
aud muicate inquiry, by one uf the 
Wok icutute aud auimated ipeeci.cs 
tat ever had been pronuuuced iu that 
aigiilny, Its protclicd intent was Ly 
ley buture the 4 tiruuc the ical und- 
guitled iicuatioy ui the Kingdom, as 
Kciulang irom that Inquiry ; the pro- 
tano ja the admmiltratiun ot the 
paances, the detecuve tate ot the navy, 
&jU_1SLNCOMpULCNnce tothe EXigencics 
vi the Hate at this perious Iealva, aud 
che aun 4ccumlationdt the Pub- 
lic debt ein dice years war. Such, he 
alicricd, were the contcquences ot the 
nurudence and inc apacity ot the pre- 
lend mmmiters, They had nalled the 
ings, taruiſhed the lulu of the Bri- 
$41, CLOWN, Cilmewberca the empire, 
ic the public treatures, impaired 
tac credit aud commerce vi the nation, 
Giyraced its arms, aud weakened its 
nasal power, Attcr exciting @ ciel 
wai butween the two priucipal parts 
vt tt Britih empire, they had, by 
their cvitirate retulai, ut prouicired 
Iecouciuuyongdriven the One part, in to 
an au with the greatrit enemy of 
of is Country, and wmyolved it in the 
Bete Gan gets it had ever expericenc- 
C's 

Aſter a variety of other expreſſions 
no leis pointed and fevere, he iuſiſted 
as he lad done before, that the only 
meature of ſafcty was to recall the 
Britith forces trom the Colonics, and 
to conclude an àcconn dation with 
tnem upon the molt adrantageous terrms 
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that could be obtained. For theſe” 
reaſons he moved an addrefs to tha: 
purpule. 

la this opinion, however, oppoſition 
was not unauimous. Ihe Larl ut Chat- 
ham reliited it with a ftreagth of de- 
termination, and a vehcmence of 
ſpeech, that ware peculiar on this o- 
Calau. Lhe Lariot Suelburn, whole 
cluguence and abilities had long reu- 
deicd him cowlpicuous, embraced 
bailar ſentimcuts. They jointly cou- 
ſidered the independency of America 
as the termination of Britiſh grandeur, 
Ine latter emphatically uc it the 
„letting tor ever of tue Britiſh lun.“ 
All daugets and all trials were to be 
cucoumercd lot than iubmit to 
luch a diiwmemberment, Great Ori- 
taiu was in poflclion of ample re- 
{ources to picveut fach a dilaſter. 
| he numbers aud f{pirit oi her peo- 
ple, tucir riches aud their - Rreugsn 
were greater than her toes tutpecies, 
and eveu than ſhe berte;t cowd well 
alceriain till they had been jultiy uicd. 
The greatneſstu which the had riten was 
the clectof her bold and daring genius 
It was by ſoaring above timid + ules and 
venturing out of the ordinary track 
of common politicians, that the 
noble and ſtupendous fabric of Bri- 
uſh power had beeu erected, and her 
dominiotm extended to every quarter 
of the globe. Ihe ſame cuunciis that 
had raitcd her fo high, would {till pre- 
ſerve her glory unimpaircd, it tuey 
were followed with the lame ſpirit 
that firlt dictated them. | | 

The majority was againſt the addreſs 
as before. A protelt was kigned, 
however, upon this occaſion, by twen- 


ty Peers; wherein they condemned 


with the utmoſt freedom and aſp erity 
of language, the delign to perliiſt wy 
the meaſures carried on in the Colo- 
nies. 

It was during the debate of this day 
that the Earl of Chatham, while en- 
gaged in a warm ſpeech againit 9 
acknowledgment of American iade- 
pendeney, was ſeized with a faiutiug fix 


tuat 
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that put an end to his diſcourſe. It was 
the laſt that he ever ſpoke in that 
Houſe. He died about a month after 
on the eleventh of May, in his 
ſeventieth year, leaving behind him 
the character of one of the greateſt 
orators and ſtateſmen, this or any other 
country had ever produced. "The 
greateſt honours were paid to his 
memory. His eminent ſervices to this 
country, and the high degree of 
ſplendour and power to which it aroſe 
under his adminiſtration, were grate- 
fully and earneſtly commemorated in 
both Houſes of Parliament, eſpecially 
in that of the Commons. His remains 


were interred, and a magnificent monu- 


ment erected to his remembrance in 
Wellminſter Abby, at the public ex- 


pence. Nor Cid the gratitude of the 
nation reſt here. As from the exceitive 
difintereſtedneſs of his character, he 
had left his family in circumſtances 
unequal to the dignity to whici he had 
been raiſed, proviſion was made for 
the payment of his debts and an hon- 
ourable income was ſettſed upon his 
poſterity. | 

On the third of June a period was 
put to this memorable ſeſſion ; not how- 
ever without the loud complaints of the 


oppoſition. 
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Tranſactiont and Military Operations in America. 


1778. 


HILE the Parliament of Great 

Britain was taken up in the 
many diſcuſſions that emyloyed the 
attention and abilities of its members 
during this important ſellion, the a- 
gents of Congreſs were no leſs butily 
occupied in forming coananetioas witn 
the cuemics of this country, and pre- 
paring obſtacles to thoſe deſigns a- 


gaint them, which, from the perſe- 


veringneſls of its charater, they 
doubted nor it would labour to force 
to the laſt. 

Soon after the declaration of Inde- 
rendency, the Congreſs had determin— 
ed to employ for this purpoſe the moſt 
active and able individuals it could 
procure, Several were accordingly 
{cnt to the different courts aud fates 
of Europe, where they acquitted 
themſelves of the buſineſs committed 
to their charge, with greit acuteneſs 
and dexterity. 

While theſe tranſactions were oc- 
cupying the attention of the politici- 
ans in Europe, the Britiſh and Ame- 
rican armics were confined to their 
winter quarters. Vailey Forge, where 
General Waſhington was poſted ia a 
hutted camp, had nothing to recom- 
mend it bat its poſition, From thence 
he could obſerve all the motions, and 
be quickly apprized of every deſigu of 
the Britih commander. 
ſtanding his actual juferiority in point 
of number, he lay in a country, where, 
on the leaſt emergency, he could be 
reinforced with a ſtrength ſufficient to 
attempt any enterprize that he might 


think proper to project. The ſud- 


Not with-- 


enneſs of his attack at German town 
was not forgotten, and the fert ility of 
his mind ia the invention of plans and, 
means to harraſs and attack, were ex- 
perimentally knowu. The Americans 
too, were no longer new and inexpert 
in military matters. In the courſe of 
three years, they had ſo well profited 
by continual. experience, that they 
were well inured to the ſervice, and 
diſplayed, occafionally, equal courage 
and (kill, 

Againſt ſuch a General, and ſuch 
men, it was neceſſary to keep a per- 
petual guard, eſpecially as it was in 
theſe unexpected onſets they were molt 
dexterous and to be apprehended, To 
obviate all dangers of this kind, the 
Britiſh General directed redoubts and 
lines to be con ſtructed around the city 
of Philadelphia, by which it was ef- 
ſectually ſecured againft any ſurprize. 

The army that had been under the 
command of General Burgoyne was 
now at Boſton ; from wheace, on its 

arrival thither, it had expected, ac- 
cording to the articles of capitula- 
tion, to have been ſhortly tranſported 
to England ; but Cifficulties totally 


. unforeſcen and unexpected, now flood 


in its way. 

It had been requeſted by the Britiſh 
commander, that the embarkatiun of 
this army ſhould take place either at 
New York, or at Rhode Iſland, ſor 
the greater conveniency of the ſhipping 
inſtead of Boſton, from whence, ac- 
cording to the letter of the Conven- 
tion, they were to take their depar- 
ture.— As it was not doubted that 


this 
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this propoſal would he complied with, 
the ſhips were now arrived in the 
harbour of Rhode Ifland, and wait- 
ing there for the rival of the 
troops; but to their great ſorprize, 
the Congreſs potitively refuſed them 
the per miſſion to embark, undcr pre- 
tence of its ſulpeRtiag that ſiniſter 
deſignus were intende l on their pirt, 
The departure of General Burcoyne, 
and the army under him, wiz ſuſp2n1- 
ed till the Court of Great Britain hel 
notified to Congreſs in explicit and 
Formal terms, its ratification of the 
Convention at Saratoza. In this 


manner a body of near fix thoaſand 


veterans were detained priſoners, and 
the apprelienſions of the Britiſh army's 

eing reiaforced with a like number 
comnletely removed. 

On the return of the ſpring, the 
Britiſh troops in Philadelpnia made 
ſeveral ſacceſsfal excurſions, in order 
to procure forage, and open the com- 
munications neceſſary for the convey- 
ance of ſupplies. In the mean time, 
the Congreſs was indlefatigable in re- 
curring to every method which it could 
Eeviſe, to encourage the people reſo- 
Jitely to prepare ſor the next cam- 
piign. It was confidently circulated 
throughout the Colonies, that, in all 

rohahility, this would be the latt. 

General Waſhington was fully con- 
vinced that the following campaign, 
if not entirely deciſive, would bring 
matters to ſuch an iſſue, as would ef 
{ ntially influence the remainder of the 
war. In order to avail hwaſelf of 
every advantage that fortune or good 
conduct could procure, he determined 
to effect ſuch a reformation in the 
diſcipline of his army, as might at once 
remove all i mpediments to its quickeſt 
Ni tions. | 

In order to increaſe, at the ſame 
time, a martial ſpirit among the upper 
claſſes, it was recommend=d by a pu- 
blic re ſulution of Congreſs, to all the 
young gentlemen of the different 
Colonies, to fein themſelves into com- 
Paaics of cavalry, to ſerve at their ow 


"EE 
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expence during the campaign, pros 
miſing dem ſuch treatment and at- 
teation as were due to their tan. 

While the Congreſs was making 
the arranzemeats neceTary for a re- 
ſolute defence, the Britith army was 
equally taken ud in preparing for a 
vi gorous proſecution for the next 
campaign. They promiſe themſclvs 
a reiaforcement of twenty thouſrnd 
men, and entertx11-1 no doubt, with 
ſich an addition of ſtrength, to put a 
compete period to the war beſore the 
end of the year, 

From the continual hoſtilities in 
which they were engaged, they had 
now contracted an intereſt in the war, 
which made them couſider it as their 
own, and rendered them eager to ter- 
minate it in the manner that had been 
firlt held out to them, —by conqueſt, 


and a total ſubjection of the enemy to 


the terns preſcribed by Britain, 

Such was the diſpoſition of the 
Britiſh army, when the intelligence 
arrive about the middle of April, of 
the conciliatory bill brought into Par- 
liament by the miniſter. 

The ſurpriſe and indignation ex- 
preſſed by the whole army oa this 
occalin, ſhowed how little they ex- 


pectel an aher: tion of ſentiments in 


Fitgland, an! how warmly they felt 
for the cauſe, It grieved them that 
the {tile of ſuperiorit y. which they had 
hitherto aſſumed with the Americans; 
was to he laid alide, and that they 
re to be treated on terms of equality. 
The aſpiring hopes they had cheriſhed 
of being ſoon able to cruſh all refiitance, 
were now to be converted into con- 
ceſſions to an enemy they held in 
contempt, and looked upon as more 
than half conquered: | 

Such were the ſentiments with 


| which the Britih military received 


the intelligence of the conciliatory bill 
Both officers and ſoldiers equally con- 
curred in the warmeſt expreſſions 0: 
anger and reſentment. Some eve! 
tore their cockades off their hats, and 
tiampled them under tacir feet 3 the! 

conſidered 
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tonſidered themſelves as men deprived 
ef their honour, and as if a victory 
bad been unjultly ſnatehed out of their 
hands. | 
If the natives of Britain felt ſuch 
emotions, thole of the American 
Loyaliits were incxpreſſibly greater 
They now law themſelves diveſted for 
ever of all the hopes they had formed 
of being reinſtated in their former 
ſtat ions and poſſeſſions In firm con- 
fidence of this, they had openly taken 
up- arms in the cauſe of Britain. 
Baniſhinent from their own country, 
and abandonment by another, was 
now, ſaid they, to be their future 
fate. 
 Asſoon as this bill was arrived, it 
was carefully circulated among the 
. Coloniſts by the agents to the Britiſh 
Government; but it proved of little 
effect, and met with ſmall notice. 
Congreſs, in order to ſhow their diſ- 
regard of it, ordered it to be publickly 
rinted in the newſpapers. Governor 
I'ryon had ſent ſeveral copies of it to 
General Wathington, requelting that 
he would permit them to be circulated 
in his army. The General return<d 
him anaaſwer, inclofing a printed copy 
of it in a public paper, with the-re- 
ſolutions of the Congreſs in coaſe- 
quence of i. | 
Theſe reſolations were, that who- 
ever ſhould preſume to make any ſe- 
parate agreement with the Commiſ- 
fioners appointed by Great Britain 
ſhould be deemed a public enemy to 
America z that the United States 
could not with any propriety. hold any 
correſpoadence with the Comm ſſiou- 
ers, unleſs the Britiſh fleets and armics 
were previouſly withdrawn, or the in- 
dependency of the [inited States 
formally acknowledged. The con- 
greſs waracd at the ſame time the 
Culonies not to ſuffer themſe'v:s to be 
deceived into ſecurity by a y offers, 
but to uſe their moſt re nuous exer- 
tions to ſend their reſpective propor- 


tions of troops to the fied with all 


Wis Ton vor thr LATE wak 
diligence. In theſe reſolutions Con- 


greſ was unanimous. 

In the beginning o May, Mr. 
Simeon Deane arrived from Frarce at 
York Town, the refidene+ of tbe (on 
greſs ever ſince the Britiſh 1rmy (4d 
taken poſſeſſion of Phil1 eg u tle 


brought with him copies af the t vo 


treaties of commerce an1 alli ice be- 
tween France and the Unite St ues, 
in order to receive the ratification of 
Congreſs. He laid before them all 
the particulars relating to the nego- 
tiation, and a variety of other intereſt- 
ing accounts. 

The contents of theſe ſeveral diſ- 
patches were immediately communi- 
cated to the public, and ſpecial care 
was taken to repreſent the conduct of 
France ia the moſt advantageous co- 
lours. 

Beſides the intelligence relating to 
the alliance with France, the people 
were informed that th- independence 
of America was a favourite obj-& with 
all the commerciol powers in Europe. 

Ta addition to this information, they 
were aTured, that it was che opinion 
of all t oſe who were converſant in the 
affairs of Britain, that ſhe could not 
hold out more than one campaign n 
America ; thit her reſources were 
near exhauſted, as her credit was ſo 
much reduced ; that the mo? ſerious 
dangers were inpendling upon her; up- 
ward: of tliceeſcore thoviand men were 
encamped on the coats of Normai'y 
and Britanny, ready for an im-acdi- e 
deſcent unon En rland; that tie navy 
of the Houſe of Bou bon amour 4 


already to no leſs than two hu dr 1 


and ſevefity fil, ready for ſea; and 
was daily increaſing ; that in the 
midſt of fo many ene n s, Britain hal 
not a ſi«.gle friend: the character of 
thoſe who governed that haughty 
people had indiſpoſ-d a'l the world 
again® them. and their hum liation 
wa the univerſal wiſh of every ſtate in 
Europe, without exc |: ion. 


Such were the repreſentations of Con- 
gels 


Qt 
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eſs to the people of the Colonies at 
arge : they were received with the 
higheſi exultation over the wh. le con- 
tinent. A day was appointed by Ge- 
neral Waſhington for the whole army 
to celebrate the alliance with France, 
and it was obſerved with great mili- 
tary magniſicence and ſolemnitv. 


About the end of May, Sir William 


Howe took his departure for England, 


Icaving the command of the army to 
Sir l{leary Clinton. Previous to bis 
guitring Philadelphia, a moſt ſplendid 


eſtival and entertainment was given 


Lim by the army, as a teſtimony of 


the high reſpe&t aud affectipn they 
bore to his perſon and character. 

In the begining of Jun, the Com- 
miſſioners appointed by the conci}:a- 
tory bill arrived from England. They 
were the Zari of Carliſle, Mr. Eden, 
and Governor Johnſtone. Immediate» 
ly on their arrival, they directed 
their ſecretary, Doctor Ferguſon, to 
repair to Congreſs, in order to notifiy 
their arrival and to preſent their 
commiſſion, with other papers, and 
to open the negotiations with them; 
but he was refuſed a paſſport, and 
they were obliged to ſend them by 
another conveyance. 

In the letter which was addreſſed 
to the Congreſs by the Commiſſioners, 
they aſſured them of an carneſt deſire 
to re eſtabliſh the tranquillity of the 
empire on 1 baſis of equal freedom; 
they reminded them that cordial re- 
conciliation had in others, as well as 
the Britih nation, ſucceeded to divi- 
ſions no leſs violent than thoſe which 
now agitated it. They acquainted 
them that the acts of Parliament re- 
latiag to America, which were now 
tranſmitted to them, had paſſed unani- 


monſly, and ho ed the diſpoſition of 


Grrat Britain * to come up to every 

wiſh that America had expreſſed, 

either in the hour of temperate deli- 

beration, or of the utmoſt apprehenſion 
of danger to liberty.” 

More elſectually to demonſtrate 
their good intentioas, they declared 
c. n ſelves ready to conſent to an im- 


* 


mediate cefſation of hoſiilities by ſeg 
and land ; to reſtore a free intercourſe, 
and to renew the com non benelits of 
naturalization throughout the ſevzral 
partsof the empire z to extend every 
freedom to trade that the re{eRive 
intereſts of both partic: could requi-e ; 
to agree that no military force thould 
by kept up in the Ciffecent: fates of 
North America, without the coaſecut 
of the General Congreſs, or of the 
particular aſſemblies ; to concur ia 
ſuch meaſures as would be requiſite to 
diſcharge the debts of America, and 
raiſe the credit and value of the paper 
circulation ; to perpetuate the common 
union by a reciprocal deputation f 
agents from the different ſtates, who 
ſhould have the privil-ge of a ſeat and 
voice in the Parliament of Great Bri. 
tan; or if ſent from Britain, in the 
Aſſembly of the diff eat States to 
which they might be deput A refpcr- 
tively, in order to attend to the ſeve- 
ral intereſts of thoſe by whom they 
were deputsd ; to <*ablih the right 
and power of the reſpeRive lezillatures 
in each particular tate, or ſoit!ling its 
revenue, and its civil and military 
elablihment, and of ex: rcifing + -per- 
fect freedoin of legiſlation and internal 

government, ſo that the Britiſh ſtates 
throughout North America, acting 
with us in peace and war, under one 
common ſovereign, might have the 
irrevocable enjoyment of every privi- 
lege that was ſhort of a total ſepara» 
tion of ;ntereſt, or conſiſtent with that 
unioa of force on which the common 
ſafety of their religion and liberty 
depended. : 

After making theſe offers, ther 
proceeded to take notice © of the in- 
lidious interpolition of a power, which 
had, from the firſt ſettlement of the 
Colonies, been actuated with equal 
enmity to them and to Britain. The 
aſſi tance and alliance now proferred 
by France, were, it was well known, 
framed by that power in conſequence 
of the plans of accommodation pre- 
viouſly concerted in Great * 

; an 
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and with a view to prevent a reconci- 
lintion, and prolong the war between 
them.” 

They truſted, however, « That the 
inhabitants of North America, con- 
n-&cd witch thoſe of Britain by the 
n eareſt ties of coaſanguinity, ſpeaking 
the ſame language, intereſted in the 
preſervation of ſimilar inflitutions, 
remembering the former happy in- 
tercourſe of 502d offices, and torget- 
tinzreceat animoſities, would ſhrink 
frm the t10n;;ht of becoming an ac- 
cell.on of force to the lite common 
exe ivy cf both;: and would prefer a 
nrm aad fr-e coalition with tie parent 
Nate, to an infincere and unnatural 
nein n alliance,” 

They exnreſſed, at the ſame time, 
> deſtet meet the Congreſs, either 
eol!--tively, or by deputation, at Phi- 
Jfielhia, New York, or auy other 
place that might be agreed upon. 

Wnen that part of the letter was 
rad, which mentioned the infidion(- 
refs of France, the reading was inter- 
rupted, and a motion made to proceed 
ro further. The debates on this mo- 
tion laſted three days; when, after 
much content.on, the. reading of it 
was reſumed, and thoſe papers allo 
rad that accompanied i. 

They were wed to a committee, 
who, after a ſhort deliberation, drew 
up a ſetter in anſwer to them, which 
received the unanimous approbation 
of Congreſs. 

Fhis letter informed the commiſ- 
ſioners, that Nothing hut an earneſt 
Cefire to {parc the effuſion of human 
hood, could have induced them to 
read a paper containing expreſſions 
dilreſpectful to the King of France, 
their great and good ally; or to 
conſider propoſitions ſa derogatory 
to the honour of an independent na- 
tion.” | 

The acts of the Britiſh Parlia- 
ment, the commiſſion from the King 
of Great Britain; and the letter from 
the commiſſioners, ſuppoſed,” it was 


Aid, ** the. people of the United 
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States of North America to be ſubje&s 


of the Britith Crown, and were found- 
ec on the idea of dependence, which 
was utterly inadmiſſihle.“ 

« Congreſs was nevertheleſs inclin« 
ed to peace, notwithſtlaudiug the un- 
juſt claims from which the war origins 
ated, and the ſavage manner in which 
it had been conducted. They would 
tacreiore be ready to enter upon the 
conſideration of a treaty of peace and 
commerce, not inconſiſtent with the 
treaties already fubſi&&-g, whenever the 
King of Great Britain ſhould demon- 
ltrate a fincere diſpoſition for that pur 
poſe. Ihe only ſolid proof of ſuch a dif- 
poſition, would be an explicit acknow- 
kdgment of the independence of the 
United States of America or the with- 
drawing his fleets and armies.” 

Puis anſwer terminated ine corres 
ſpoud-nce bet ween the Congreſs and 
the Commiſſioners: and put, at once, 
an end to all ideas of bringing about 
an accommodation.. 

That event, which more than any 
other contributed to fet the commiſſion 
in a diſadvantageous light, was the 
evacuation of Philadelphia. Before an 
anſwer ſrom Congreſs could reach the 
commillioners, General Clinton eva- 
cuated that city, after the Britiſh forces 
had remained in poſſeſſion of it about 
nine months. 

This evacuation was looked upon by 
the Americans as the firſt decihve Rep 
to the relivuquiſhment of America. 
They boaſted, that notwithſtanding 
the ſuperiority of military advantages 
on the fide of the Britih army, it 
found itſelf inadequate to the taſk of 
a ſecond campaign in Pennſylvania, 

They conſidered her firenpth as 
broken upon the 4 merican continent, 
and inferred from the Britiſh army's 
retreating from the principal ſcene of 
action, that expecting no further rein- 
forcements to arrive, it withdrew to 
a place of ſecurity, in order to be 4 
hand to quit America, in caſe the ex- 
igencies of Britain hould require its 
immediate departure. r. 

The 
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The evacuation of Philadelphia took 
place on the e ghtecnth If june, Af. 
ter having ma e all n ceſſary prepa- 
rat io s, the army marched out of the 
city at three in the morning, and 
cr ſed the Delaware before noon, 
witli all its bag ga 7 and tncumbrauces, 
through the juscus Ciſpolitions of 
Lord dow: iv arceicrate its motions, 
and to ſecu c its paſſipe. 

A diff lt pals, a a place called 
Mount Helly, lay in us march. Here 
a ſtrong body f the enemy was potted 
to ſtop the progreſs o the Britſh army 
until the arrival of the main body with 
General Walhing! on, PC 

Bet we Sr Henry Clinton had quitt- 

ed Finlad-lphia, the American Geve- 
ra had dit overed us deſign, and had, 
in couſeq ence, diſpatched expreſſes 
into the. riey+, to collect all the force 
of the country, in order to harraſs the 
Britiſh troops on every ſide, and throw 
every viilruſtion in their way. 

G-onuecral Maxwell, with a large de- 
ta hment of American regulars eroſſed 
th Delaware, and joined the Jerl. y 
militia to this intent They bioke 
down the bridyes and raiſed a mult ipli 
city of impediments to retard the 
march of the Britiſh army; but from its 
ſupe riority, they did not dare to make 
a ſtund at Mount Holly, as they had 

at firit intended. | 

In the mean time Genera Waſhing- 

ton had paſſed the Delaware, with 
the main body of the Coutinental army, 
and was hyurly joined by the regular 
forces and militiathat could be gather- 
ed from all parts. General Gates, 
at the head of the northern troops, 
0 advancing with all ſpeed to join 

im. d 

Upon his arrival at Allan's Town, 
Sir Henry Clinton received intelli- 
gence, that the enemy were direQing 
their route towards the Rariton in 
| gry force, As to attempt the paſ- 

age of that river with ſo many incum- 
brances attending him, and ſo many 
impediments to oppoſe him, would 


prove an euterprize of great danger, 


he determined to purſue his mare 
acroſs that part of the. country which 
led to Sandy Huok, from whence a 
paſſage to New York might eably be 
effected. 

Having taken this reſolution, the 
army ſtruck into the road leading to 
the Naveſink, a river that emptics t- 
(elf into the occan, near a town called 
Shrewſbury, in the neighbourhood of 
of Saudy Hook, Groeral Waſhing 
ton, on being apprized of this motion, 
fo lowed the Briuſh army with al 
poſſible ſpeed, in order to evertake 
it, before it had gained the upper 
countr', ia the line of its march, 
where it would be imp ſſibſe to attack 
it with any profpe& of ſucceſs. 

To this intent the Marquis Fayette 
was detuched with ſomechoſen troops, 
to harraſs the rear of the Britiſh army, 
and to prevent its moving with that 
celerity which was requiſite to reach 
that advantageous ground. General 
Lee, at the head of a arge force, fol- 
lowed cloſe to ſupport him in caſe of 
need x3 and General Waſhington him- 
ſelf, with the main body, moved in 
great order and circumſpeRion to ſuſ- 
taiu the whole. 

On the rwenty-ſcrenth of June, Sir 
Henry Clinton arrived near a place 
called Freehold; From the great num- 
bers of the enemy's light troops that 
hovered ou his rear, judging that heir 
army was approaching, he encamped 
on the ſtrong grounds in the neigh- 
bourhood, where it would not be ealy 
for the enemy to ſurprize him, 

General Waſhington, on reconnoits 
ring his ſituation, reſolved to attack 
him as ſoon as he had quitted it to 
reſume his march. He ſpent the 
night in making the neceſſary prepa- 
rat ions; his troops lay upon their 
arms ; and he ordered General Lee 
to be ready with the divifon under 
his command, to begin the attack at 
break of day. 

Sir Henry Clinton foreſeeing that 
his march would be interrupted, deter» 
mined to diſengage that part of hie 

a army 
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army whick lay neareſt the enemy of 
all inc umb ace. 10 this intent he 
aſſiguco the care of the baggage to 
thc Civiken commancet by General 
Knypbavien, wito civers to det tor- 
wards eariy in the nnuing, that it 
might piecced without wolkftaticn 
fr. m ihe enemy 
Some hows after the Ceparture of 
this diviſion, Sir Ie Clinton fol- 
lowed ut. He had remained behind, 
to give it time to gain ſome diſtance, 
und to cov”: it trum the enemy, whoſe 
attacks he julily ſuipected would be 
dim Ged againit his baggage, irom 
tlic d&:Miculty of protecting it efiectually 
C+ afidering the length ot ground IT 
occupied. | 
Scon after he had re ſun ed bis march, 
the enen ies ware perccived in motion 
on fcveral quarters. When the rear 
pvard of the Britiſh army had de- 
ſcenger! from the heiguts, where they 
had encamped, into the adjacent 
lain, the American troops appeared 
immediately iu great force, and took 
poſſe ſſion of them. Large parties of 
them alio deſcended into the plain, and 
having made the requibte diſpoſitions 
for an attack; they began at ten 
o*clock to cannonade the rear of the 
Britiſh army, | 
In the mean time, General Waſh» 
ington had puſhed forwards ſeveral 
ſtrong detachments on the right and 
lett of the Britiſh army, in order to 
overtake the diviſion under General 
K nyphayſen. It was at this time en- 
gaged in defiles that continued ſome 
miles, aud lay, of courſe, greatly ex» 
poſed to the enemy. | 
| In order to chlige theſe detach- 
ments to deſiſt trom their intention, 
Sir Henry Clinton determined in- 
ſtantly to make fo vigarous an attack 
upon the enemy, that had engaged his 
rear, as to compel them to return with 
the greateſt diligence, to ſupport their 
own people. 
The plain where the action was now 
begun, was three miles long, and one 


broad. This enabled a body of dra- 


ne in the Britiſh army, to act « 
. They charged a party of 


Botle under Marquis Fayette, and 


dove them back in cenfuſiou upon 
their own infantry, 

As al things feemed to tend to- 
wards a general action, a remforcement 
v ts ordered from General Knypt auſen's 
diviſion ; and the army was formed in 
order of battle or. the plain. Sfx 
Henry Clinton's intention was to make 
a re ſolute onſet on that part of the 
Am erican army that had ventured in- 
to tlac plain, before it could be joined 
by the remainder. This was yet at 
ſome d iſtance, and had two defiles to 
pals before it could come up. The 
whole uf the American army confiſted 
of more than twenty thouſand men; 
but no more had paſſed theſe defiles 
than what the Britiſh forces in the 
front line under Lord Cornwallis were 
able to cope with. 

When the American diviſion in 
the plain, ſaw the Britiſh troops form» 
ed, and advancing upon them, they 
re- aſcended the hill, and took a ſtrong 
poſition towards its ſummit ; but the 
Britiſh troops followed them with ſo 
much ſpeed, and attecked them fo 
vigorouſly, that their firſt line was 
broken immediately. The ſecond Rood 
with more firmneſs ; but was alſo put 
to the rout. 
ever, and poſted themſelves with a 
moraſs in their front. The neceſſity 
of obtaining deciſive ſucceſs, obliged 
the Britiſh General to make a third 
charge, upon a large body of the en- 
emy that had taken poſſeſſion of a poſt, 
where if they had been ſuffered to re- 
main, the Britiſh army would have 
been giently annoyed. This body 
was accordingly charged and diſperſed 
and the ground cleared on all fides 
for the army's motions. 

The end ed by Sir Henry 


Clinton in attacking the enemy, was 
now completely obtained. The two 
detachments that in the morning paſſ- 
ed on both his flanks, had, as he 2 
pected, made an attempt on t 
baggage 


They both rallied, how. 
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baggage ; but the divifion that guard - 
ed it, received them with ſo much 
firmneſs, that they could make na 
impreſſion; and the ſpitited attack 
and re pulſe of that part of the A me- 
rican army wich was oppoſed to Gea- 
eral Clinton's divition, compelled them 
to return with all ſpeed to ſuppurt 
at, 

After gaining theſe advantages, 
Sir Henry Clinton found it abſulute'y 
neceſſary to give his troops ſome re- 
poſe. The iuteuſe heat of the weather 
and ſeaſon, added to tie exceilive 
fatigue of the day, had proved lo fatal, 
that nole's than fifty-nine men fell 
dead iu the ranks, without r:ceiving 
a wound. He took for this purpoſe 
the poſition from whence the Ameri- 
cus had been tick difludged, after 
their quittiag the plain, Here he 
r mained till ter at night; at which 
time, in order to avoid the intolerable 
ſultrineſs of the climate during the 
Cay, he reſumed his march by moon- 
Jaht, in order to ruin the firſt 
GiviGon of kis army, which was now 
At a conſiderable diſtance, and in 
perfect ſecurity, by the ſucceſs of that 
part of the army vader his own com- 
mand, | 
Thus ended the ation cf the 
twenty-eigheh of June ; in which the 
bravery of the Britiſh troops. and their 
patience in enduring the moſt Creadful 
exceſſes of toil were equally manifeſt» 
ed. They bad forced an enemy in 
comparal.ly ſuperior ia number, from 
two flrong.politions. Had not Gene- 


ral Waſhington joined them on their 


retreating to the ground behind the 
moraſs, they would probably have been 
diſlodged a third time. Ihe junction 
of their main body prevented an in- 
tire defeat ; and General Waſhington 
made immediately ſuch a diſpoſition, as 
rendered it unſafe to re · cmmence the 
attack. | : 

It was this poſition, and the mea- 
ſures he had taken, together with the 
valt ſuperiority of his numbers, that 
nduceò the Britiſh General te move 


| 


from the ground where he had reſted 
lis troops. He continued his march 
leiſurely the whole of the next day, 
in hope that the American army 
might follow him. He proceeded in 
this manner, till he had reached the 
borders of the Navefiuk. IIere he 
waited two days, intending, if Gene- 
1) Waſhington had advanced at any 
confiderable diltance from the poſt 
where he had left him, to hive turned 
ſiddenly back, and attacked him. 

But the American General did not 
think it prudent to riſk an engage- 
ment with the whole Britihh army 


collected. Its retreat in pretence of - 


the America army, was indeed cone 
ſdered as a very tignal ſucceſs, anck 


equal io a victory iu the preſent junce | 


ture, The conduct of General Waſh- 
ington on this occaſion, gained bim 
great applauſe. By the dilicence with 
which ne bronght npTthe main body, 
he had preſerved the reſt of kis army 
from being entirely cut off; and, by 
his ſubſequent movements, had placed 
it ſo advantageouſly, as to fecure it 
ſrom any attack He had even re- 
ſ>lved, on the very ſaperior ſtyength 
of his army, to have acted offenfrvely, 
and Mas greatly ditappointed next 


morning, on finding the Britiſh troops. 


had reſumed their march. ; 
Sir Henry Clinton, on perceiving 


that the cuemy did nct follow bim, 


continued his march to the ſea fide. 
The fleet under Lord Howe, was now 
arrived from the Delaware, and lay 
at anchor of Sandy Hook. The 
peninſula of this name had, during the 
preceding wieter, through a violent 
orm aud inundation, been diejoined 
from the main fand. By the directions 
of the Admiral, a bridge of boats 
was conſtructed with the utmoſt ex- 
pe litionz and on the fh day of 
July, the whole army paſſed over the 
channel into Sandy Hook :tJand, from 
whence jt was corweyed to New 
York. | 

The Alain and wounded on the 
B ritiſh 


© e, tl a _ 
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Ptitich fide in this action, did not ex- 
ceed three hundered, of whom fifty- 
nine died, as already mentioned, 
through exceſs of heat and fatigue ; 
among thoſe who fell, Colonel Monks 
ton vas chiefly regretted, He was 
an officer of remarkable intrepidity. 
His fate was peculiar. He had been 
dangerouſly wounded in various en- 
ga-zements, ar] once had been left for 
dead in the field. Ihe loſs of the en- 
emy waz reputed mich my. con- 

ſiderable. 

General Waſhington, after detach- 
ing ſome light troops to follow the 
Britich army, and obſerve its motions, 
direted his march towards the North 
River, where a great force had bern 
collected in order to join him, and 
where, it was now expected, that ſome 
operations of importance would ſhortly 
take place. | | 

he a lion at Freehold occaſioned 

a violent breach between General 

Was igton and General Lee. This 

latter was charged with diſobedience 

and miſconduct, in retreating from be- 
fore the Britth diviſion, which he had 
a'tacked in the morning oa the plain. 


A court martial was held upon him, 


an} he was ſentenced to a temporary 
ſu{ycation from his command. 


la the mean time, the ſquadron 


under Count D' Eſtaing, which had 
left Toulon on the fourteenth of 
April, crofſe} the Straits of Gibraltar 
the ufteenth of May, and arrived oa 
the coalt of Virgima in the beginning 
of ivly, while the Britiſh, flect was 
employed in conveying the army over 
to Sandy H ook iſland, and from thence 
to New Vork. 

Had the French ſquadron ſteered 
for the Dclawars, or Sandy Hook, 
the deſtruction of both the Britiſh 
fleet and army woull have been in- 
eyitable, Ihe flect was ia no condition 
for reſiſlance, conſiſl ing only of the 
tranſports, with two (hips of the line, 
and a few frigates. The army would 


then have been incloſed by the Ame- 


ricans at land, and the French at ſen. 
Hemmed in by mountains, and an im- 
paſſable tract of country, it woul1l 


have found it impoſſible to force its 


way to New York. Deflitute of pro- 
vilions, and cut off from all communi- 
cation, it muſt undoubtedly have been 
compelled at laſt to ſurrender. Had 
this proved the caſe, the Fate of the 
war would have been. completely 
decided ; and Britain would have re- 
ceived tuch a blow, as ihe has not felt 
for a long courſe of ages, and miglit 
not for alength of years have recover- 
ed. e 
+ Notwithſtanding this ſignal eſcape 
from ſo great a diſalte», Cangers of 
every kind yet remained to be encoun« 
tered. On the eleventh of July the 
French ſquadron came in ſight af the 
Britiſh flcet off Sandy Hook. It con- 
ſited of one (hip of ninety guns, one 
of eighty, ſix of ſeventy-four, and Four 
of ſixty- four, belides ſeveral. large 
frigates, Exclukve of its comple- 
meut of ſcamen, it hal ſix thoutand 
marines and ſoldiers on hoard, 

To oppor this formidable ſquadron, 
there were at preſent at New York, no 
more than {ix hips of fixty-four guns, 
three of fifty, and two of forty, with 
ſome frigates and floops. They were 
not in geod condition, having long 
been abſent from England, and their 
crews were very deficient in . 
They had, however, a mxertal ſuper- 
jority over the enemy, in that of their 
commander and his offers. 


The Britiſh fleet washappily ſoſtation- 


el as to command the entrance of the 
harbour of Sandy Hook, which is 
covered by a bar, and affords but a par- 
row iulet. The intention ef the 
French Admiral, was to force h's$ way 
through : but when he drew near the 
Briti/h ſquadron, and had obſerved its 


| poſition, and aparent determination te 


{..nd his utmolt efforts, notwith ſtand? 
ing its manifet inferiority in every res 
ſpect, the conſciouſneſs of the great 


capacity and ccuragcof its eywr _—_ 
the 


| 
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- compoſed his ſquadron ; 
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theſight of N. fitions he had made, 
the knowledge of the deſperate ex- 
ert ions of valour he would have to en- 
counter, and the uncertainty whether 
the paſſage through the gut was prac- 


ticable for ſhips of the ſize of thoſe that 
all theſe 


motives engaged him to decline a trial, 


which, if unſucceſsful, might endanger 


the ſafety of his ſquadrou, and bring 
diſgrace and ruin npon the arms of 


Frauce, on their very firſt outſet. 


Never did the intrepidity of the 
Britiſh cation diſplay itſelf with more 
luſtre than upon this memorable oc- 
eaſfion. The people belonging to the 
fleet of tranſports, and merchantmen, 
lying at New York, vied with each 
other who ſhould be foremoſt in his 
offers of ſervice. A thouſand of the 
beſt and ſtouteſt ſeamen. were ſelefted 
to do duty on board the men of war, 
Thoſe to whom they had-been preferr- 
ed, infiſted upon accompanying them; 
and numbers, in ſpite of all endea- 
vours to reſtrain them, found means 
to join their companions. The maſters 
and ſeamen of the trading veſſels, acted 
with qual zeal and readineſs; and 
there was no ſpecics of ſcrviee, which 
was not courted as a favour by indivi- 
duals of all claſſes and denominations. 
One ſeafaring man particularly, offered 
to convert hip .veſſc! into a freſhip, 
without pay or reward, and to conduct 
her himſelf into the midit of the ene- 
my. 
Urne courage of the cficers and 
ſoldiers of the army was not leſs con- 
ſpicuous. Wouuds, and the conſe- 
quences of the extreme fatigue and 
bardſhips they had recently undergone, 
were forgotten. The ſtrife was uni- 
verſal, who ſhould repair on hoard the 
men of war to ſerve as marines: the 
conteſt was ſo eager, that no other 
method cguld be contrived to decide 
it, than by caſting lots amorg the 
common men, as well as among the 
officers. 

When the extraordinary ſpirit ex- 
ted upon this memorable emergency 


y 
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is taken into due conſideration, the 
arrival of the Ptench ſquadron on the 
coaſt of North America at this junc- 
ture, may be accounted one df the 
molt fortunate circumitances of the 
war. It gave the Britiſh nation one 
of the moſt illuſtrious opportuniticg 
that it has had for ages, of finalizing 
that intrepid character for which it 
has at all times been renowned. The 
catneſsof the danger was ſuch, that 
it was an aQt of high courage even in 
a brave nation, to face it with that 
coolneſs and delibera in which wag 
fo unanimouſly exhinited. It ſhewed 
what great reſources tru: valour can 
find, and how difficult it i to over- 
come men who arc determined to leave 
nothing undone tor their defence. 

While theſe meaſures were carrying 
on at New York, the Freach ſquadron 
lay at about four miles off Sandy- 
Hook. Here it continued about a 
fort night, in e pectation of meeting 
with ſome opportunity of being more 
ſerviceable to the common cauſe of 
France and America, thau it had 
hitherto been able to prove. But it 
did no more than capture ſome veſſels, 
which fell into its poſſeſſion from 
their ignorance of a French fleet being 
in thoſe ſeas. 

Tie hopes of relief at New York, 
were founded on the expectation of 
ſeeing the arrivai of \dmiral Byron's 
ſquadron, conſiſling of eleven fail of 
ſeventy-four guns, and one of ninety, 
It had left Portſmouth on the twen- 
tieth of May; but the miaiſter not 
being fully apprized of Count D'Ei. 
taing's deſtination, diſpatched an ex- 
preſſ to recal it to Piymouth ; from 
whence it did not fail till the ninth of 
Jane; after advice had been received 
of the French ſquadron's ſteering for 
North America. | 

The voyage of this ſquadron was ex- 
tremely unfortunte. - It met with a 
continuity of bad weather, ud was ſo 
ſhattere! by ſtorms, as to be diſabled 
for action. It arrived, after a tedions 


pallage 
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paſſage, ſcattered and? Jetached on 
differcat parts of the coaſt of Ameti- 


Ca. 

On the twenty-ſecond of July, the 

French fleet under Count D'Eitatag 

ot under way. The wind blowing 
Tg the fea, the water roſe thirty 
feet on the bar, and no doubt was 
made at New York of the Freach 
Admiral's ſeizing fo favourable an 
opportunity of trying the paſſige iu- 
to the harbour. Every preparation 
was made to receive him, and all peo - 
2 waited with auxiety for an event 

y which ſo much would have been 
decided: but contrary to expectation, . 
he did not think it adviſeable to make 
the attempt, aud without approach- 
ing to reconngitre aay further, he 
directly ſtood off to fea. 

This departure of the French 
flect, was a ſecond deliverauce of the 
highelt conſequences to the affairs of 
Great Britain in that quarter. In che 
ſpace of the fullowiug week two ſhips 
of lifty guns, one of fxty-four, and 
- anuther of ſ{eventy-tour, ſucceſſively 
arrived at Sandy Hook, all which mutt 
have unavoidably fallei into the ene- 
my's hands, had he remained on that 
ſtation. 

Thus, fortunately for this country, 
was that plan eutirely fruſtrated on 
Which the Court of France had phe— 
edo much dependence. The captuicof 
the whole Britiſh fleet ia the Delaware, 
and the chnſequent ois of the ariny, 
was looked upon at Paris as next to 
a certainty, Doubtleſs the incatures 
Were lo well concerted, that (uch an 
eveit was highly probable, and it was 
owing mercly to aceidenuts that it did 
not take place in the Jullft extent 
it had been expected. 

After failing in the principal intent 
oi his expedition, it now beloved ihe 

rench Admiralto cxert himlelf, In 
order to make amen''s for the little 
ſucceſs that had hitherto'a'tendet him. 
The object at which he now propol-d 
to direct his operations was RH 


Iſland. Whale he lay at Sandy Eivok, 
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an attack was projected upon that 

place between him and the Congreſs g/ 
and it was in execution of that intent 

he departed fo unexpectedly, 

As he had a body of ſix thouſand 
mariues and foldters on board, it was 
| that he thould make a de- 
cent ſome where on the fouthera ex- 
tremity of that iſland, white a body of 
the Americans made another towards 
the North. The ſquadron mean - while, 


was to enter the harbour of Newpor ty 


deſtroy the ſhippiag there, and aſſault. 
the works and batteries along the 
ſhore. - 

On the twenty-ninth of July, the 
French ſquadron anchored without 
the bar, fronting Newport, and blocks 
ed up the paſſage between the ſeveral 
iſles that lie around Kode Iſland, the 
priacipal one. Sir Roh ert Pigot, h 
commanded the Britiſh troops ther 
had made every requilite — 
for a brave defencęg. Flie feveral veſ- 
ſels that were neceſſarily deſt royed, to 
preveiit their being taken by the ęne- 
my, furniſhed him with an, exce dent 
ſupply of men for the ſervice of the 
artillery, and the veffels themfelves 
were ſunk in thole intets and channels 
which would have afforded the enemy 
a convenient tation for attacaing the 
works. E 

The charge of attacking Rhode 


Mand on the fide of the continent, 


- was committed to General Sullivan, 


an officer whoſe conduct fince the 
beginning of the war had obtained 
him great reputition., he troops 
were chiefly compouled of people trom 
the New England Provinces. 

On the eighth of Auguſe the French 
ſouadron entered the harbour ef 
Newport, and coaſting the town, dif- 
chlarged their broadiides into it, and 
received the fire of the batteries on 
{hore ; but little execution was done 
en either fide. They anchorcs a lutle 
way above the town, in order to be 
r. ady to co-oprate with the N * 
Euglang forces, Which were prepering 
to land on the north, fide of the 

R r. ond 
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iſland. 


[a the mean time, Lord Howe, on 
receiving intelligence of the attack 
upon Ruode Land, reſolve! to make 
the utmolt efforts he was able for its 
preſervation. His naval force now 
conſiſted of one leventy-foar, ſeven 
fixty-four, and five fifty gun ſhips. 
The great ſuperiority of the Freuch 
in weight of metal, rendered any at- 
tempt again them v ry hazardous, 
but the preilizgncls of the occalion, 
together with his intrepidity, deter- 
mined him to undertake it. 

At the head of this ſquadron he 
ſailed from Nev York; but fron 
coat: ary winds could not reach Rhode 
Iſland ill tue ainth of Auguſt, the 
day after e French ſquadron had 
entered the harbour of Newport. 

On the appearagce of the Britiſh 
Neet, the French Admiral reſolved in- 
mediately to ſail out of the harbour 
and attack it. Po this purpoſe the 
wind proving fair the next morning, the 
tenth of Augult, he put to ſea. 7 ar- 
ing the weather. Tag ,and Lord Howe 
being uawilling to Lave him in poſ- 
ſeſſi an of that advantage, a conteſt 
enſued for it, which laſted the whole 
Guy ; the French Admiral, not wit h- 
ſanding his ſuperiority, ſtrivin g for it 
with no leſs eagerneſs, The wind 
ſtill contin Ying unlavourable, oa the 
eleventh, the Britim Admiral finding 
it impratt' 2 to gain the weather- 
ga ge, reſolved forth-with to attack 
the enemy, without contending for 
it any longer laviag formed his 
igqualion with that great profetional 
ſkill aud judgment which was fo much 
aprlanded on this occation, he bravely 
pre pared to cagare. ut the win, 
wir) aircaly bl with conſiderable 
force, lacyealed {ndJlenly to ſuch a 
degree, 13 ent! o fruſtrate his de- 
ſign. It ora: wall auymented to a 
violent ſtor m, which lulled two days 
aud nights t ſeparated both fleets, 
anddid them ſo much damage, that 
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rot of the hips were rendered to: al'y | 


unſit for action. 

The violenge of this temnelt fell 
chiefly upon the French ſqua1:un, 
Several of its ſhips were dien tel. 
Phe Languc doc, of ninety gu" „ the 
Admiral's ſhip, had none ſland ing, 
when the was met in thit condition by 
the Renown of lifty guns, commanded 
by Captain Dawſon: He a aged 
ler immediately wich ſo much courge 
and dexterity, that had not darkness 


interpoſed, together with the gale, 


which had not yet ſufficiently abated, 
no doubt was eitertained ſhe malt 
have track: her rudder was ſhot 
away, and he had ſuffered other «{- 
ſential da nage. Captain Dien lay 
cloſely to her during the night, pur- 
poſing to renew the attack by break 
of day; but as ſoon as it r. turned, 
he diſcovered fix French thips the 
line hearing down upon hi, winch 
nceuſſarily oblined him tor tire. 

Cue very fame day, Commod vre 
Hotham, in the Preſton, alſo of fifty 
guns, fell in with the Tonant, an 
eighty g zun ſhip, with only her ain 
mait re! naining. H- attacked ner, bat 
was compelle4 by the coming on of 
night, to diſontinue the en ro em! ut 
till next morning, e the 2ppcare 
ance of ſeveral! Frenc! a ſhips obliged 
him to withdraw. 

But the engage nent that happ-ncd 
bet ween the Iſis of fifty guns, and a 
French ſhip of ſeveaty-fuur, ws per- 
haps the molt remarkavle action that 
took place daring the war. N-ither 
of them ha ! ſuffered through the lormz 
but notwithſtanding the prod vious 
inequality betw: enthem, the [ſis main. 
tai ned fo reſolu e a fight, that after 
a cloſe enga rement within pitto! ſhot, 
that laſted an hour and a hal!, the 
French thip was obliged to put before 
the wind, and croud away with a preſs 
of ſail. Pheco:amander of the Iſis was 
Captain Raynor, whoſe heroic bravery 
iu this brilliant action, did both him 

aud 
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znd his country the higheſt honour 
?nd was acknowledged by the French 
then lelves, with unfeignedaſtoniſnment 
and admirat ion. 

Tae French ſquadron returned to 
File Iſland on the twentieth of 
Au ult in ſuch a ſhattered condition, 
that dreadi'g an attack from Lord 
Howe, they did not Hir k it ſafe to re- 
main there, Ihey failed vathe went, - 
econd for Bollon, in oder to rep air 
their ſhips in a place of ſccurity. 

the Britich guadren ad ſuffered 
raucl. le ſs inthe orm then the French. 
It was oblived, nowever, to make 
ſome fiay at: New York for the pur» 
pule of refittiny. As ſoon as this was 
elle ed, Lord Howeſailed immediately 
in queſt of the French fleet but he 
found it in Boſton harbour. Reſol- 


ving however to attack it, if it were 


practicabie, he carefully reconuditred its 
h111144tion ; but it was fo powerfully pro- 
tected by batteries and deſences raiicd 
on every hde, that any attempt was 
jucycd entirely uſeleſs. 

Win Count D'Eftaing was ſling 
out of New- port harbour to attack the 
Britiſh feet under Lord Howe, General 
Sullivan landed on the northern point 
cf Rhode Iſland, The force he had 
with him conſiſted of about ten thou- 
ſand men. On the ſeventcentli of 
Augult, they begun their operations 
by er-Cting batteries, and making their 
2 pproaches to the Britiſh lines. Gene- 
ral Piget was v0 le attentive. in tak- 
ing every mea to fruſtrate their 
excitivns, His garriſon was ſuffi- 
ciently numerous, and in excelent order 
and fpirits; and the ſituation of the 
Place, together with the works that 
had been conſtructed for its defence, 
rendered it very capable of making an 
effectual rehiſtanice, 

The ſouthern part of Rhode Iſland, 
where the town of New port flands, is 
divided from the northern by a narrow 
ridge of land, which forms a kind of 
ithmus. . Along this ridge, which 
ſtretches from the eaſtern to the welt. 


ern ſhore, the Britiſh troops had for. 


conduct upon this occalion. 
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med lines aud redoubts that entirely ſe. 
cured the louthern diviſion of the 
Idand from any apprebeution of an 
enemy that could ouly carry ou his 
attacks by land. 

Had Count D'Eſlaing, as it had 
been propoted co operated with Crcas 
eral Sullivan and landed a body of 
mea on the ſouthern ſhore, while he 
was making a diverſion on the north, 
the pulition of Genera! Pigot would 
have been extremely critical. 1 
Americans complained b tterly of his 
eus 
at the time when Lord Howe arrived 
with his ſquadron, completely ref 
the harbour; the britiſh ſipp6y, there 
had been either ſunk or ut, to pre- 
vent their being captures by the cne— 
my. It would have been inpracti- 
cable for the Britith ſquadron to forcea 
paſſage into the harbour againſt fo 
great a ſuperiority. Every advantage 
was mainfeſtly on his fide, and the ſue- 
ceſs of the enterprize ſcemed clearly 
within his reach. is motive for 
relinquiſhing it, was the uncertain ho- 
nour of defeating the Britiia Nlect. 


- 
— 


"But it would have cn time enough 


to have encountered Lord Howe atter 
having obliged General F got to furs 
render Rhode Iland. Such were the 
ideas of the Americans ent ceca-⸗ 


ſion. 
he conduct cf Count D'Eſtaing 


gave ſuch oſſenee to the people of New 


England that Were with General 
Sullivan, that they abandoned the 
the enterprize, and returned home 
highly diſguſted at their diſappoint- 
ment. I his defertion reduced Him to 
an inferiority in point qt runiter to 
the garriſon he was beheging ; and. 
compelled him to think {c: ouſly of 
making a retreat. | 
He broke up his «encampment ge- 
cordingly on the twenty lixth of 
Auguſt, But on p-rceiving his in- 
tentions, the parrijun (allied « ut upon 
him, and aTa ed bim wit u fo moch 
vigour, that he was conuraincd to 
make ſeveral reſolut- fauds before he 
® 7 3 covia 


. 


could bring off his troops. With much 
difficulty he made good bis retreat 
to ſome advantageous ground on the 
north of the iſlaud, where he poſted 
himſelf ſo ſecurely as to remain out of 
all danger. He theu paſſed his troops 
ever to the contincut, and put an eud 
to an exp dition, which, though it 
procured um great perſonal hone ur, 
was attended with much truitlcls 
troubie and danger, aud brought 
Count D'Eftain;; and his countrymen 
into much difreprtation. , 

It was fortunate for General Sulli— 
van to hac effected Lis retrcat in this 
manner. In mediately on his departure, 
Sir ilenry Clinton arrived in Rhode 
Iſland with a body of four thouſand 
men, Such a reinforcement to the 
garriſon, would have enabled him to 
obtain the complet eſt ſucceſo over that 
officer: his reticat would have been cut 
off, and the town of Providence deſtioy- 
ed, a place of which the neighbuur- 
hoed occaſicned perpetual alarms at 
Rhode Iſlond, frem the armaments 
and entorprizes that were continually 
po} fed aud carried on from that 

uarier, 

This was the deſign intended by Sir 
Henry C'inton, and which he would, 
in all probability, have executed, had 
not contrary winds delayed his arrival 
It » as however no tmall ſucceſs to the 
Britiſh arms at this critical juncture to 
have deteated the attemps of the 
Americans by land, and thole of the 
French at fea, notwithflanding their 
immenſe ſuperiority and the vaſt ex- 
pectations it had created all over the 
continent. 

No commoner had ever fe: forth 
with preater views, and with greater 
profpects of filfilling them; and per- 
haps nonc was ever more completely 
diſappointed In Franceit was thought, 
that if he were not able to ſurprize the 
Britiſh fleet nd army, {till he would 
unqueſtionably have it in nis power 

to diſtreſs the former in ſuch a man- 
ner, as won'd diſable aud diſpirit the 
latter fo effeualiy, as to put an en 
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to all its operations, and open ſuch a 
hcld t action to the Americans, as to 
render them totaliy matters of the held 
every where, and at liberty to pro- 
ſecuie what meafure they pleated wich- 
ou: interruption, | 

Such were the hopes with which 
Count D'Eſtaing quitted France; 
nor did he, when he tirit arrived on 
th. coalt of America, tind any motive 
ty alter them. Lhough the prime ob- 
zeet of his deſtination had not been 
autwered, which was to Come uniwares 
on the Britiſh fleet and army, yet his 
ſtaugth was ſuch, that iu ail appear- 
ance, no naval force that could be 
brought againit him would be able to 
withitand it. 

Elate with this proſpect. be confi- 
dently entered the ſcene of action; 


but he met with an advertary who 


ttopp«d his progreſs in the very outlet, 


and convinced him, that il hemet with 


ſuccels, it mutt be pwckaſcd at the 
ceareft rote, Ee beheld an enemy 
whom at firſt, he thought unable to 
defend himſelf, acquiring gradually 
through dint of ſuperior abilities, 
and indefatigable exertions, the power 
of acting on the offenſive. Interior 
in fizc of ſhips, in weight of inctal, in 
number of men, this enemy boldly 
came forth to encounter him in the 


open fea, truſting ſolely to his courage 


and c:pacity forthe iſſue of ſo uncqual 
a conteſt, Inſtead of a broken and diſ- 
neartened foe, flying before him, and 
glad to abſcond wherever a ſhelter 
could be found, he ſaw himiclf, 
through the diligence, the ſagacity, 
and the daringneſs of his rival's moti- 


ons, under a neceſſity of avoiding bim, 


for his own preſervation. Aﬀter 
being ſo ſucceſſively diſappointed and 
deſeated in every attempt he had for- 
med, to complete his mortification, he 
was compelled to ſeek refuge _—_ 
thoſe whom he had been ſent to aſ- 
fiſt, in order tocſcape the purſuit of 

this aQire and reſolute foe, 
Thus terminated the projects that 
were to have been exceuted by Count 
D*Eftang 4 


Ve 
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 Þ'Eſtaing ;z who, though a brave triumphantly at New York, as had 
and experienced officer, was certainly been expected, the Americans were 
very unable to enter the field of com- obliged to prote&t them in the road 
petition with ſo great a naval com- of Boſton, where the French ſquads 
mander as Lord Hywe.—Inſtead of ron now remained, uttexly incapable 
vicwing the banners of France flying of ſervice. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 


Arrival of a Minifter from France to the Congræſ. - Trauſactiont 
of the Commiſſioners in America.---Military Operations in America. 


1778, 


Miniſter Plenipotentiary to the 
United States of America, was 
ſent over by the Count of France in 
Count D' Eſtaing's fleet; his name 
was Monſieur Gerard, one of the Se- 
eretarics to the King's Council of 
State. He was received with great 
ſolemnity by the Congreſs, to whom 
he delivercd a letter from the King of 
France, 
The direction to this letter was, 
„ T9 our very dear great Friends, the 
Preſident and members of the Gene- 
ral Congreſs of North America.“ 
The arrival and reception of the 
- Miniſter from France, made a remark- 
able impreſſion on the minds of the 
Americans. They now felt the 
weight and importance to which they 
had arifen among the European ra- 
tions. Thus,” ſaid they, in one 
of their publications at that time, 
has a new and noble ſight been 
exhibited in this new world; the Re- 
prelentatives of the Urited States of 
Amcrica, ſolemnly giving public au- 
Gience to a Miniſter Plenivotentiary 
from t!- molt powerful Prince in 
Europe. Four years aro, ſuch an 
event, at ſo ncar a day, was not in the 
vi event imagination. It is the 
Almighty who raiſcth up: He has 
ſtattoned America among the powers 
of the carth, and cloathed ber in robes 
ot ſovereignty.” 

The preſence of this miniſter, the 
ſtrong aſſurances of ſupport which he 
brought, the arrival of the fleet under 
Count D Eſtaing, the evacuation of 


Philadelphia, and the retreat of the 
army, were events which happening 
altogether, elevated- the ſpicit of 
the Americans to ſuch a degres, that 
they no longer conficdered ther deſtiny 
as any ways precariuus : they loored 
upon their independence asthorouzhly 
eſtabliſhed, and viewed the ſending of 
the Commiſſioners from England as an 
inſult, 

It wzs from theſe motives that they 
continued. to inſiſt with ſuch firmnets 
on the immediate acknowled;rment of 
their independence, or the withdrawing 
of the fleet and army from their coun- 
try, as the preliminary ſtep to any 
treaty. 

Governor Johnſton whoſe abilities 
had recommended him to the place of 
one of the Commiſſioners, was exten- 
ſively couneAed among the principal 
perſonages on the Anierican continent, 
where he had been ſome years before 
promoted to the, government of a 
province. Te had always »Gicd a 
{lrenuous part in Cefence of the clains 
cf America, ro man in Iailument 
having elponſed thor caule with more 
warmth and decition, 

He kad; on his arrival in Amcrica, 
opeued a correſpondence with fome of 
the principal Members of Congress, 
on a foot ing of private fticudſuip from 
which he hoped to gerive eſlential 
utility to the publie commiſſion with 
winch he was iaveted, Hos letters 
contained the warmeſt elogiums on 
the character and behaviour of the 
Americans, and were” entirely calcu- 


lated 
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lated to bring about a cordial reconci- 
latic!. 

The more to conciliate their good- 
will aud confidence, he had carefully 
abltaincd from all juſtification of the 
propriety or policy of the con tct a- 


dopted by Great Britain. Le pre- 
ſerved, on the contrary, an entire ap- 
pearunce of naturality in the diſpute 
between the parent Rate and its colo- 
nies, and couſined himſelf to dep ore 
the fatal effects it hid produced. 

This wethot of proveediag appear- 
ed certainly very judicio 18, yet iu the 
iſſue did nt anfver expectation. By 
whatever motives the Congreſs were 
determined, they diſapproved of it. 

he Conniloacrs were now per- 
ſuaded that all hopes of detaching any 
of the Colun.es, or any confederacy, 
were vain. In this perſuaſion, they 
thought it necefary to adopt a dit. 
ferent ſyſtem of acting from that 
which they had hitherto purfied ; 
and as couciliatory offers would not 
prevail, to hve recourſc to the molt 
la Ulle aud lever. 

Eur protecution of harſh meaſures 
han long been coatidered aud recoin- 
mended by the frieads to the plan of 
coteion, as the readielt and moſt et- 
f-ctual, Cncy Mond bring ſuch diſ- 
tieis ou the Colonies, as would not 
fil to compel thera to ſubmit. They 
roprefented that valt continent as pe- 
culiat ly open to incurfions and ravages: 
its coails wer of ſo inmenſe an extent 
that they would not pollibly be guard- 
ed ag iit an encmy that was maſter 
at fea ; chere were 1nnumerable bays, 
creeks and inlets, where to nake del- 
cents unobſtructed. The rivers were 
ſuch as allorded a navigation for ſhips 
of force tar into the interior parts of 
the country : by ſuch means it would 
be eaſy to penetrate the molt of the 
towns and ſettlemente, and to ſpread 
deſtruction into the heart of every pro- 
vince on the cuntineat, 

In purſuance of this determination, 
the cummiiſioners publiſhed, in the 
beginning of Uctober, a proclamation, 
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which was addreſſed, in ſpecific terme, 
to the Congreſs, to the Provincial 


"AﬀTembhles, aad to the inhabitants uf 
the Colonies at large, 


He rein they took a retroſpect of the 
trauſactious aud conduct of Congreſs, 
charging them with aa ohſtinate re- 
jection of the profters of reconciliation 
on the part of Britain, and repreſent- 
ing them as authoriſed to exercife the 
powers they Had aſſumed. They re- 
capitulatel their own endeavours to 
bring about a reſtoration of peace and 
hippineſs to America, and gave notice 
of their intent to return to England, 
as their lay in a country where their 
commiſſion had been treated with ſo 
little notice and reſpect, was incon- 
filtent with the dignity of the power 
which they repreſented. I bey pro- 
fell:q, however, the fame readineſs as 
ever, to promote the objects of their 
miſſion and to continue the concilia- 
tory offers that were its principsl mo- 
tive. ; 

After ſeveral earneſt admonitions 
directed to the public bodies, and 
diſtereut orders of men, civil, military, 
and religious in general, and to all th: 
ind: viduals throughout the Colonies :u 
particular, they pruceeded to infora 
them of the alteration they ſhould be 
anger the neceſſity of making, in the 
future method of carrying on the war, 
ſhould the Colonies perſitt in their re- 
liitance to Great Dritain, and in the 
unnatural connection they had formed 
with France. 

« The policy, as well as the bene - 
volence of Great Britain,” ſaid they, 
„% has hitherto checked the extremes 
of war, when They tended to diſtreſs a 
people, fill confictered as fellow fab- 
jedi, and to def late a country ſhortly 
to become again a ſource of mutual 
advantage; but whcn that country 
profeſſes the unnatural detiyn, not on- 
ly of eſtrang ing herſelf from us, but of 
mortgaging herlelt aud her reſources 
to. our enemies, the whole contelt 18 
changed; and the queſtion is, how 
far Great Britain may, by every means 


— 
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in her power, deſtroy or render uſcleſs, 
a connection coutrived for her 
ruig, and for the aggrandiſ:meat 
of France? 

Vader ſuch circunitances, the 
laws of ſclf-preſervation malt direct 
the conduct of Great Britain: au if 
the Britiſh Colonies are to become an 
acceſſion of power to France, will di- 
rect her to render that acceſſion of 28 
little avail as poſſible to her enemy“ 

It will now become the Colonice,” 
added they, to call ja mind their 
own ſolemu appeals to Heaven, in tlie 
beginning of this contelt, thai they 
took up arms only for the redreſs of 
grievances ; and that it would be their 
wiſh, as well as their intereſt, to re- 
main for ever connected with Great 
Britain, We agaia aſk them, whe- 
ther all their grievaaces, real or ſup- 
poſed, have not been amply and fully 
redreſſed ? And we infiſt that the of- 
fers we have made, leave nothing to be 
wiſhed in point either of immediate 
liberty, or of permanent ſecurity, If 
theſe offers are now rejected, we 
withdraw from the exerciſe of a com- 
million, with which we have in vain 
been honoured. The fame liberty will 
uo longer be due from Great Britain ; 
nor can it either in justice or policy be 
expected from her.“ 

In order to mitigate the ſeverity of 
this and the fore going declaration, they 
next proeceded to grant aud proclaiin 
a general par.lon for all treaſonable 


, offences committed daring the prelent 


ccnteft, from its commencement to 
the preſent time, without any excep- 
tim whatſucver 3; and they offered to 
the Colmes at large, or leparately, a 
gencral or ſepx+,*e peace, with the 
revival of their ancient goverumcuts, 
ſecured againſt any future iafriuge— 
ments, and protected far ever fiom tax- 
ation by Great Britain, ; 
The publiſhing of this proclamation 
produced aa immediate warning from 
Congrels, to all the inhabitants of the 
C ulonies, who lived in places expuicd 
to del ecuts aud ravages, to iIemuve on 


| 
- 


the appearaace of danger to the dif 
tance of at l:a't thirty miles, to;xcther 
with their cattle aud all their moveau!e 
property. a 

la addition to this warning, they 
iſſued a manifeito, conceived in tie 
ſtrongeſt aud molt poiuted terms that 
in view. 

Luis manifeſto was accompanied 
with a variety of publications frau 
private individuals, all writea with 


great ttrength of (tile, aud animation 


of thought, [heir general aim was 
to 1npreſs the commilioners with the 
falleik belief, that an attempt to pro- 
cure a return of obcdicice to Great 
Britain on the part of the Culonics, 
was totally fruitleſs aud impraicable. 

Ine inutility of the comnill u 
from which ſo much had becn ex cs 
ted in England, becanc daily mote 
evident, It was wich ditti-ulty rhe 
Congreſs could bring themicives tv 
treat it with any remnant of reſpect, 
or even decorum. Saortly after the 


"retreat of the Britiſh ariuy to New 


Vork, thecommitlioners wrote a I-tier 
to Congreſs, in auſwer to that wires 
1a they notified their retulutivn to ad- 
mit of ao treaty, without a previous 
acknowledgiacat of the independuice 
of America: but Congreis retolv-c 
that no anſwer {hoult be given to it; 
and by way of ln, pablahed the 
letter aud their r-ſulutton, 

Nor could they, in their private 
capacity, eſcape the animadveriion 
of individuals. As they had in their 
pullic decinations reflected upon ine 
conduct of France with great freedom 
of expreſſion, the Viarquis Fayette 
con!trued it as an infult, which he was 
bound perſona!ly do recent. He wrote 
accordingly, a letter to the Eail of 
Carliſle, as the principal member af 
the commiliion, where:n he comploin- 
ed of the reflectious calt upon his 
country, demanding reparaiuay aud 
challzagiag that nobleman to dect 
him in the field, with Geucral Cliu- 
tou for his ſccond. 


From 


were applicable to che object they hag 
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From the unreaſonableneſs and. im- 
propriety of Tuck a chalieuge, it was 
attended with uo conſequence ; any 
only ſerved to ſhew the ſpirit end 
zeal of that young nobleman for the 
honour of his country. It was, ho- 
ever, a n.ortitication to pertous in- 
veſted with a public character, to find 
themſclves called to account in a manner 
which ſecmed to dignmih ther im- 
poriance, 

Au expedition was projected by 
the Aracticans, and partly carried in- 
to execution, in the ſpring of chis 
year. Its intent was tu elabliſh a 
communication with the Spanith go- 
verument at New Orleans, and to pave 
the way fora reduction of the Drivth 
pole ons in Welt Florida. 

The perſon catraited with this ex- 
pedition, was Captain Willing, a re- 
ſulure and enterprizing man. At the 
head of no very numerous party, but 
cunſiſting of men choſen by himfelt, 
he fell duwa the Milli ppi, and came 
totally ugawarcs upon the Brititn 
ſettle mens on tie cult of that river, 
{1 acouutry tat made 2 part of Vet 
Florida; but was ſituated at tov» great 
a diſtaace to receive any protectioi, 
on this occahtou from tite torces that 
were flationed there. 

The American officer treated them 
with great geueroſity. Upon ſubmit- 
ting to the govetnment of the Unit - 
ed otates, their property remained ua- 
touched, and they were placed upon 
the fouting of all thoſe who paid 
obedience to Congreſs, 

This conqueſt, though of 'ittle im- 
portance in it{elf, awakened the atten- 
tion of the people at New York to the 
fouthern parts of America. s the 
winter was now approching, during 
winch it would be unadviſable to form 
enterprizes agaiuſt the northern Pro- 
vinces, thoſe in the ſouth became, of 
courſe, the moſt eli ible objects. 
Among theſe, Georgia ſeemed to 
offer tlie icall diificul: ies, and to prov 
rate, at the ſame time, great advan- 
tages from à reduction. It abounded 


in a production of the utmaſt utility. 
his was rice, which, iu the pretent 
circumstances of the Biriſh army, 
was a principal aeccilary of ee, and 
an eflectual fubttitute for a variety of 
thote provitions which they could 
only reccive from Europe. 

The command ot this expe jon 
was given to Colonel Crmporil, an 
olſicer of known courage end ability, 


Ile embarked at New York, with e 


comp-*tent force under the convoy uf 
ſome thips of war, commanded by 
Commodore Hyle Parker. 

In order to give ad lit ional ſtrength 
to this enterpiize, it was determined 
that an attack upon Georgia ſhould be 
mae from another quarter. To tis 
tatent, Gencral Prevoſt was directed 
t advance trom the fide of Ealt Flor- 
wa, where he commanded; with all 
the troops that he could collect, leav- 
Ing no more than were ablolutely re- 
quifite for the immediate protection 
of that Colony. Hao 'y, its {tuition 
was tuch, as expoted it to very little 
apprenealions of muy attack tiom the 
Amcricaus, at this tine, 

L he forces tian file from New. 
York, arrived at the entrance of - the 
river Savannah, about the end of De- 
cenber. In order to obtain tnforma- 
ton of the condition wad c reumitances 
on the place, and the ſtength 24 
Icuativoa of the enemy a party of legt 
intantry and failors were feat up a 
creek in flat-hottomed boats; they 
tockily fcized and brought off two men, 
by whom they were iutormed. that the 
batteries that had been erecttd to guard 
duc river, were, trom being out offre. 
pair, becume untlerviceable ; that the 
garr'ifor was very weak ; but that 
t: vops were hourly ex cted. 

Upon this intelligence, preparations 
were wmmeviately made tor a deicent, 
The armed vellels e the way. fo lows 
eq by the traniports ; the water was 
fo thallow, that a number of tem 
grounded ; but through rac judicions 
exeruons of Captain Stanhope of the 
navy, Who ſerved as à volunteer upon 
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this occaſion, th's obſtruction was 
quickly ſurmounted. The tranſports 
were got off the flats, and the troops 
were embarked in the flat boats, in 
which they rowed upthe river, andtook 
their ſtation off the landing place, It 
being dark at their arrival, and the 
enemy appearing by the fires on rhe 
ſhore to be prepared for defence, it was 
found neceſſary to wait for the return 
of d J. N f 

The place at which it was intended 
to land, was of great natural ſtfengthi. 
Its acceſs was extremely difficult; and 
had i been properly fortified, would 
have proved impracticable: but it was 
the only place at which a lauding could 
be attempted : the whole extent of 
land that lay betweenit and the iſle of 
Tybee, at the entrance of the river, 
conhlting of ſwamps and marſhes, in- 
terſected by deep and large crecks, 
impaſſable at the loweſt water. 

The divifion that lay off the land- 
ing place during then ght, made good 
its landing at break of day, It was 
cyummanded by Culonel Maitland. A 
narrow cauſeway, fix hundered yards 
long, and flar.ked with a ditch on each 
fide, led from this tpot to a houle ſcat- 
ed upon a high and ridgy ground. 

This houſe Colonel Maitland refol»- 


ed inſtantly to ſecure: to this pur- 


poſe a body of light infantry formed 
directly, as ſoon as landed, and moved 
forwards with all ſpeed along the 
cauſcway. On their approach to the 
the houſe, they received a heavy fire 
from a party of the enemy, ftationcd 
on their way, by which Captain Cam- 
cron, who aeaded the light infantry, 
was killed. But his men, provoked 
at the loſs of their commander, ruſhed 
upon them ſoquickly, that they had 
no time to charge again, and were 
forced to betake themſelves to a neigh- 
bouring wood. | 

Hana lecured the landing place, 
the remainder of the troops came 
alhore, and took poſt on the ground 
near the houſe, at the hea of the 


cauſeway. From hence they com- 


minded an extenſive view of the coun- 
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try, and could obſerve all the motions 
of the enemy. A large reintorceinent 
was juſt arrived, and was at this very 
time forming in order of battle, be- 
tween the town and the Britiſh 
troops. 

Colonel Campbell, who deſcried 
them from tue heigut where he was 
poled, reſolved to advance f .r wards 
and attack them without delay, boiure 
they had time either ta take a mzre 
advantazcous polition, or t» towuly 
that which they hai taken. 

Having ſecured his com nunicatioa 
with tlie la din place, the Colonel led 
his troops up tue main road toads 
the town. On his left, he was guard- 
ed by a thick wood ia a ſwanpy 
gronad ; on its right food fevoral 
plantations, which were occupied by 
the light infantry wiom he had de- 
tached for that purpoſe. 

From the many ditches and iaclo- 
ſures, and other impediments of that 


nature in the way of the Britiſa troops, 


notwithſtanding they begun their 
movements early in the ning, it 
was three in the afternoon bu ure they 
could clear theſe obitructions, and 
gain the open ground. 

On their apjyroactung the enemy 
they found them poited apparcui!” to 
much a vintage. Lhey tad cavicn 
a fituation, leron if they hal beea 
attacked. it wouid have bcen very 
difficult to force them. — hey were 
drawn up in exceeding good order, 
covered by ſwamps on their rig t and 
left; acroſs the road, in the centre of 
their frout, between two merſhy pots, 


a deep trench was cut, aud about 2 


hundered y ards abteaſt of tlus trench 
a rivulet ran in the ſame rastion, 
the bridge over which they he broken 
down : ſeveral pieces of + mπemon were 
plauted on thei: flanks and centre. 
This diſpoſition of the enemy threat- 
ened an obltinate diſpute, before they 
could be diſlodged. ile Colanel 
Campbell was making the nec-ilary 
arrangements for this purpot-, 1 


good fortune threw a negro into hit 
hand! 
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hands, from whom he received ſuch 
t-ligence as decided at once the 
tortune of the day. 

This negro, upon examination, was 
found to be acquainted with a private 
pat!) through 4 1wampy foreſt on the 
eacny's att. It happened fort Tm 
nately that the way to tlus path lay 
behind a hollow, through which the 
troops might march unubſerved by 
the cnemy. 

Upou this intelligence, Sir James 
Paird was directed by the Colonel to 
march through this path with the 
light infantry, to turn the cncemy's 
114 lit wing, and aflail them in the 
rear. 

While this movement was perform- 
ing, the artill;ry was brought up, and 
forucd in the hollow, in ſuch Aa poſi- 
tion as ta be ready, at a proper warn 
ing, to be hauled up the riſiup ground 
be tore it, from whence it would com- 
mand the right of the enemy, and 
rote et the troops in the wood. 

As ſoon as Colonel Campbell judg- 
ed that the light infantry had cleared 
its paſlzge through the path, and be- 
gun their attack upon the rear, he di- 
rected the artilli ry to move up to the 
ground in its f:ont, and the whole line 
to advance upon the enemy with all 
ſpeed : the charge was ſo briſk and 
reſolute, that they were quickly bre- 
ken and diſperſed. 

By this time, Sir James Baird, at 
the licad of the light infantry, had 
made good hi way through the wood 
and was proceeding to execute his 
orders, when he met with a body of 
militis, with cannon, drawn up on an 
advantageous ground, to ſecure the 
right flank of their army from any 
attack on that quarter : he charged 
them with ſy much vipour, that they 
were ſoon routed, with the loſs of 
their cannon, 

Retreating to their main body, they 
met it in the ut mol diſorder and cou- 
fuſion : the light infautry fell upon 
both, purſucd them with great exccu- 
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tion, and entirely completed rhe vie- 
tory. 

Ihe ſueceſs of the day was remark- 
able iu every reſpect. Betore even- 
ing, the enemy was defeated in battle 
betides thufe that were llum, anouzte 
Ing to about one hundred aud twenty, 
near five rundred were made priſoners, 
of wbom thirty-erght were commul- 
ſioned officers ; tic capital of the 
Province, its fort, with all its artilicry, 
ammunition, and ftorcs, a large quau- 
tity of proviſions, and all the ſlipping 
in the river, fell into the pollethon of 
the victorious arty. 

The conduct of Colonel Campbel 
upon this oeczſion did him the higheft 
honour ; not only on account of the 
military {kill he had Cifplayed, but the 
care he teok that no irregularities 
ſhould be committed by the ſoldicry. 
Notwithſtanding the American troops 
retreated through the town of Savan- 
nah, and many of the inhabitants were 
in the {treets, none ſuffered in the pure 


ſuit but ſuch as had arms in their hands” 


and were found in «Qual reſiſtance, 
and every care was taxon to prevent 
the houles from being pluadercd. 

It had been determined by the ene- 
my, that if the town ccr!d rot be 
preſerved, it ſhouid, aftc; the cx wple 
of New York, be ict on fire, to pre- 
vent its beiug of utility to the Britiſh 
troops; but upon infor tion of this 


deſigu, the Britiſh cun.counder took 


ſuch effectual precautions tht nothing 
of that K nd was atemptc.. 

The ſpirit and actwit; with which 
both officers and fultiers exerted 
them telves in this cxpeditton, was 
truly con{picvous. Withuut horics 
to draw their ar tillery. 1 Wajrons. 
to carry their proviiiens, they liul 
found means to puriue the lroken res 
mains of the enemy's forc's, and to 
compel them to retire Juto Carolina. 

On this ſucceſs of tie Brun ar- 
my, many of the inhabitanze juned 
the Colonel, and declared in frvuur of 
Britain. They relorted to bi in 


| ſuch numbers, that tie was enabled . 
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to form them into companies of horſe 
they were emplo ed in pa- 
tin, the country, and in watchin 
ti cnems 's motions in the neiglibour— 
iu Provuce f Carolina. 

\Fter thus defeating the united 
ſources of the adverſe parry in Carolina 
antts. yr, Colonel Campbell. and 
Com monoce da Ker, were of opinion 
Li 4 is would prove a favaurable 
OM ¼Uν 010 {0 Fac a proclamation, 
inn tin the whanitints to return to 
thoaralegince tothe Britiſh govern- 
ment, „ the terms offered Ly the 
Cor madioicrs, and to alliit in the 
ſuppr Aion e thoſe who refilted it. 

bir pertnaſion was juilttied by the 
event : the innahitonts, as ſoon as it 
was ined, the cked trom all pat ts of 
tio province to the King's ſtandard, 
and corvially to k the oaths; and em 
brice the prufiers r ace to them. 


1 J \ +. * 
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rer to eftabſh the public ſe- 


euinty, aww check every attempt to 
&vurbile peace of mGviduals, pe- 
cunſeryicv ads were oficred fer ap- 
pichending of cormittee and aftembly 


wen, and athers who came into the 


province vith an micnt to intenupt 
its tranquillity, by raifing inſurice- 
tions, or mol ting the inhabitants. 

Suct: was the diligence uſed upon this 
occallenm by the Fritiſh con manders, 
that in the {pace of ten doys from the 
Ja: ug | the tro 18. the whole pro- 
vince of Geargir uss entirely recover- 
ed out of the bands of the enemy, 
its fronticis ſecure from invaſien, and 
ſuch a Gil; oh tn of the forces formed, 
as eff: Ctuully ſhut up all tbe avenucs 
leading from Sevth Carolina: its 
interna! Jevernnent was ſettled at the 
lame teme cn fouting that teenicd to 
anur general ſatisſaction to all parties 
concerucd. 

Iu the mean time, Count D'Eſtaing 
hat everted himſelf fo cilgently at 
Bolton, that his ſquadron was now 
completely refitted, aud ia a condi- 


tion to put to ſca. 


He had employed the leiſure he 
had ia that city, to logratiate him- 


* 
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ſelf with the people of that Colony, 
by thoſe arts and methods in which 
the French are ſuch compleat maſters. 


He had flattaed them with compli- 


mentary diſcourſes, and Liviſhed every 
pufible cem:mendation on their cha- 
rafter, and conduct in the preſent 
contelt, and <fpecially on the meaſure 
repouncing their political connection 
with Great Britian, and forming an 
alhance with France. He gave them 
frequent treats and entertainments, 
wherein nothing was omitted to im- 
preſs them with advantageous no tions 
oi French talle aud magnificence. lu 
one of theſe particularly, which was 
given on board the Languedoc; in 
order to recommend himſelf the 
more powerfully to his new allies, and 
to ſhow how highly he reſpected their 
alliance, he hxed the picture of Gene 
eral Waſhington in the woſt cone» 
{picuous part of the place of enter- 
t-iument, in a ſuperb frame, Cecorat» 
cd with laurels, 

By the ſe end the like methods, he 
obtained the favour and benevolence 
of the ruling people, and the gen- 
tecler claſſes, and not a little accele» 
rated the aſſiſtance he wanted in a 
variety of reſpects. 

Nur was he unmindful, at the ſame 
time, of a very eſſential part of the 
commiflion with which he was charg- 
ed, and which was a material object 
in his expedition to America; this 
was to revive the intereſt of France in 
Fer ancient Colc ny of Canada, and to 
excite the people to detach them- 
lelves from the obedience to Great 
Pritain, avd to return to that of 
France, or join themſelves to the 
Vunted States of America. 

In purſuance of this defign, a de- 
claration was publiſhed dated the 
twenty third of October, addrefled in 
the name of the King of France to 
the French inhabitants of Canada, 
and of every other part of America 
formerly ſubject to that Crown. 

Great hopes were conceived of this 
declaration; nor were they ill 9 
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gd, conſidering tlie natural attachment 
of al people for the land of their 
origin. Had Count D'Eſtaing ſuc- 
cezced in his original deftign, a recuvery 
of Canada by France would pro- 
Libly have been one of tlic conte- 
ences, or, at leaſt an union of it 
th their American alles. 

But notwithſlauding the failure of 
his principat intent, the Amcricans 
confidered his expedition, though 
attended with many difappointments, 
-as a Cecitive cvent in their favuur. 

Nutwi banding the «ndeavours of 
Count D'Eſtaing to render himſelf 
and his nation acceptable to the New 
England perple, the inveteracy to the 
French, trauiionally inherent in the 
lower clufſes, cauid nut be reſtrained 
from breaking out in Boſton, in a 
manner that m.ght have Leen attended 
with the moſt ſcrivus conſequences to 
the interelts of both France and A- 
merica, lied not the prudence of the 
mugiſtracy interpoſeu, on the one 
hand and the fagacity of Count 
D' ttaing co-operated on the other, 

A deſperate fray happened in that 
city between the populace and the 
French failurs. in which theſe were 
very roughly hanged, and had much 
the worſe, A number of them were 
hurt and wounded, and ſome, it was 
reported, were killed, 
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Preciſcly at the ſame time, a diftuge 
bance of the like nature happened at 
Charicftown, in South Carolina, be- 
tween the French and American (eas 
men: but it was carried to much 
greater extremities: they engaged og 
both fides with ſmall arms, and eveg 
with cannon. A number of people 
were killed and wounded. 

Theſz diſturbances were the un- 
avoidable effects of an antipathy 2. 
gainſt the French, which could not 
caſily be eradicated from the breaſt of 
a people who originated from Eng- 
land. ard had from their infancy been 


bred in a ſtrong averſion to the 


ancient and inveterate enemy of a 
cuuntry which they had ſo long been 
taught to conſider as their own, 
Whatever neceflity they were un- 
der to affet amity and attachment 


to the French, this inimical diſpo- 
ſition to them, had taken ſuch pro- 


found root, that it was only ag 
public occurrences, where the united 
powers of France and America were' 
in queſtion, that they could prevail 
upon themſelves to diſſemble it. I 
French themſelves were too penetrats/ 
ing not to perceive it ; but the objects 
they had in view, induced them to 
_ over in filence many tranſactions 

ighly mortifying to their national 
vanity. 
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CHAP. XXV. 


z 


Military Op erations in the We/t Indies. 


1778. 


TI ſquadron under the command 

of Admiral Byron, aftet mectiag 
with a moſt tempe ſtuous paſſage from 
England, had put into Halifax, from 
whence it arrived at New Vork about 
the middle of September, 

His | firſt care, on hearing of the 
French fleet uuder Count D'Elilaing 
being-at Boſton, was to put his own 
into ſuch a condition, as might en- 
* him to watch his motions; but 


was ſo terribly ſhattered by the 


forms lie bad endured, that a full 
mboth was coniumed in repairing 
> —_ 

The ſame ill fortune that had at- 
tended bim ever ſince his departure 


From England, ſlill awaitcd him on 


the coaſt of America. As ſoon as lie 
was arrived in Baſton bay, he was 
aſſailed by a ſtorm, in which his 
ſquadron ſuffered again ſo much, that 
3t was obliged to take ſhelter at 
Rhode Iſland. 

While the Britiſh Admiral was de- 
tained by the neceſſity of reparing the 
damages his ſhips had ſuſtained, Count 
D'Eltaing embraced that opportuni- 
ty of quitting the harbour of Boſton 
unmoleſtcd, and failing for the Welt 
Indies. 

As the object of this expedit ion was 
obvious, it was incumbeut on the 


DBritith commander at New York, to- 


ſend ſuch reinforcements to the Weſt 
Indies as might counteract it, and put 
the iſlands belonging to Great Brit- 
uin in thoſe parts, into ſuch a poſture 
of defence, as might effectually pro- 
t+& them from the attempts ef the 


Cie my » 


A ſclection was accordingly made 
of tome of the beſt troops in the ſer- 
vice, to the number of about five 
thouſand men, who embarked at New 
York, in a fleet of ftixty tranſports; 
they were commanded by General 
Grant, ard eſcorted by Commod-re 
Hotham, with five men of wer of che 
line, and ſome frigates. 

The protection of the Britiſh Weſt 
India iſlands, was indeed, a buſineſs 
that admitted of no longer delay. 
Frequent repreſentations had been 
n a, to the miniſtry by the mer- 
chants in England, and the poſſeſſors 
of eſtates in thoſe iſlands, of their de- 
fenceleſs ſituation. | 

This anxiety was further increaſed 
by the continual preparations that 
were carrying for wars in the neigh- 
boming French and Spaniſh iſlands. 
Martinico, the principal ct the French 
Carribbee iſlands, was at this period 
under the government of one of the 
moſt active a'd enterprizing men 
that France had ever ſent tothe Weſt 
Indies. He was conftantly employed 
in forming projects againſt the poſ- 
ſeſhons of Brit;un in thole ſeas, and 


| longed to figioliz himicit by reduc» 


ing them to the power of Fravce. 
Arong thoſe iſles that had been 
ceded to Great Britain by ihe laſt 
treaty of peace, was Dominico. Its 
ſituation between Guadaloupe and 
Martinico, and commanding a view of 
both, rendered it an acquiſition of 
great importance in time of war, It 
had for that real-n, been carefully 
fortitied, and provided with artillery ; 
but from forze un«ccountable neglect, 
it 
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t had nothing that could be called a 
garriſon, _ 

This defenceleſs ſtate of the iſland 
was well known to the Marquis De 
Bouille, the Governor of Martinico 
above-mentioned. He embarked at 
Martini coat the bead of two tuouſaud 
laud forces, about the beginning of 
September, and made a deſcent at 
Dominico, where he found no more 
than vac hundred regulars, and a few 
companies of militia to oppoſe him. 
As all endeavours to preſerve the place 
were evidently ufclets, it ouly remain- 
ed to procure as tavourable a capitu- 
[tion as could be obtained. 

ne Marquis De Bouille acted upon 
this occaſiun with a moderation that 
did much hondur to his character. 
The garriſon were treated with all tie 
honours of war, and the inhabitants 
ſecured ia the poſſeſſiun of all their 
property of every denomination, 
Ihey were alls ved to retain their in- 
terual government in all its forms, 
The only alteration they experienced, 
was, the transferring their o bedience 
{rom (Great Britain to France. | 

ur Marquis De Bouille obſerved 

this capitulation with the i{trictelt hide» 
lity : no kind ot plunder or irregula- 
rity was permitted. As a recompence 
for their ſervices upon this ,,,. 
he diftributed a pecuniary gratitic- 
tion among the ſoldiers and volunteers 
who had accompamed him upon this 
expedition. 
Admiral Barrington lay at this 
time no further off than Barbadocs, 
with two ſhips of the line and ſome 
frigates. His orders were to remain 
in that ſtation till he received further 
inſtructions. He waited. accordingly 
two months without receiving any, or 
even bein, apprized that hottilitics had 
commeaced between Great Britain 
and France, 

As ſoon as he was informed of the 
attack upon Dominico, he thought 
himſelf ao longer bound to remain paſ- 
five for want of inſtructions, and failed 
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The force he had was fally ſufficient 
to have fruſtrated the attempt, had it 
been practicable for the garriſon to 
have prevented the French troops from 
m1« 1g a deſcent ; but that being 
eſſected, the Marquis De Bouille had 
nothing to aporchend from Admiral! 
Barrington's ſuperiority in ſhipping, 
as he chuld, on hearing of this ap- 
proach, retire in a few hours to Mirti- 
nico, and the Admiral hal no troops 
to attack thoſe that now were maiters 
of the iſland. 

Not withitaadiag, the arrival of Ad- 
miral Barrington deterred the French 


commander from making any further 


enterprizes at the preſent, the ſue- 
'ceſs he had met with, was an ampie 
reward for his activity. 

Oa receiving itelligence of the 
capture of Dyminico, by the French, 
Sir Henry Clinton was convinced 
the immediate neceſlity of ſendiag 
{pcedicft faccaars, to prevent auy 
ther diſaſters. 2 1 

Phe dangers to which the arma 
deſtined for the Welt Indics wand 
be expoſed, was obvious. The Freak 
ſquadroa was hourly expected to Ul 
from Boſton, and its track being the 
ſame as of that which prepared to fail 
from New York, it was much to be 
apprehended the former might fall ia 
with the latter. The occahon, hows- 
ever, was ſo preſſiug, that it was 
determiacd to diſpatch it at all haz- 
ards. 

But the good fortune of this fleet 
was ſingular, 
Hook the very day on which the 
French ſquadron, under Count 
D'Eſtaing. took its departure from 
Boſton. As their deltination was 
the fame they failed in a parallel 
during great part of the voyage, 
very near each other; but happily 
for the Britiſh fleet, without knows 
ing .any thing of their proximity. 
To complete this good fortune, a vis- 
lent ſtorm aroſe, which diſperted the 
French ſquadron, and drove it to ſuch 


with all poſlible ſpeed to its aſſiſtance. a diſtauce, as prevented its falling in 
with 


It failed from Sandy 


ks 
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with the fleet under Commodore Hoth- 
an He ariived at Baroadoes, aud 
joined Admiral Barrington, before tue 
Count D'Eſtaing hai reached any of 
the iſlands. 

It was immediately determined 
ſeize this critical opportunity, and tv 
attack, before his arrival, the il: of 
St. Lucia, lyiag to the north welt of 
Barbadoes, and in ght of Martiuico. 
To this purpoſe, Geaeral Meadovrs, 
with a body of ligt iufaotry aud 
grenadiers, was dilpatched to make 4 
deſcent to a bay called Cul de Sac; 
where he landed accordingly on the 
thirteenth of December. The heights 
on the north ſide of this bay, were 
occupied by the Chevalier De M{:coa), 
the French commandaat of the i{liad, 
with a body of regulars and the milit ia. 
Not withſtandiag the advantages of the 
ound where he was potted, the Ge- 
ral quickly forced him to retire 
With the loſs of his artillery, and ſciz- 
upon a battery at the entrance of 

the harbour. 

The way being thus cleared for the 
lader of the forces, they landed 
er General Preſcot, and joiniag 
with thoſe under Cenetal Meado:ys, 
they advanced together towards the 
ehicf place in the illand. The French 
com m au lant made the belt deſcace lie 
was able; but was obliged to retreat 
before tne ſuperiority of force that 
attacked him. 

As fait as the enzmy reticed from 
their poſts, they were occupied and 
put in a ſtate of defence with the ut- 
malt expedition, as if the immediate 
neceſſity of taking thele precautions 
hed been foreſeen. 

General MzaJows had, by this time, 
taken poſſoſſion of a polt of great im- 
portaace, called Vigic, cannmaading 
the north fide of Carenage Hacbour., 
General Sir Heary Calder, with a 
ſtrong body. was {tativaed at the 
landing place, to preſerre the commu- 
rication with the fleet, From thence 
he ſent ſeveral detachments to ſeize 
the polts on the aljceut mountains 


to 


that commanded the fouth file of Cal 
de Sac Bay. 

The utiiity of theſe meaſar-s ap- 

ared nuch ſooner than it had been 
imagined, Scarce had they been ge- 
compliſhed, when a large fleet was gl 
covered, |t:eriag towards the isl. 
It confited of tlie tquitron com:nanded 
by Count *Y Ullaing, attended by a 
great number of tri gates. privateers, 
and tranſports; on board of which 
was embarked a force of ns lets than 
nine thouſand men. They were 
chiefly regulars, drawa from the garn. 
fons of the French illaads, or brouglht 
from France in his own hips. Lacy 
had been waiting for him at Marti 
nico, where they had heren collected by 
the Mirquis De - Boville, after his 
capture of Daminico, in hopes of be- 
ing able, in conjunction with the troops 
under Count D'Uilaing, to make a 
conquelt of all, or mult of the Britiſh 
iſlands, before any ſuccours could 
arrive for their proteRion, 

The French Admiral was now ia 
his way to the Grenales, with which 
he meant ta begin his operations, hen 
ae received information of the capture 
of St. Lucia by the ſquadron under 
Admiral Barriazton. This he con- 
ſidered as a welcone intelligence, as 
he douhted not, from his great and 
decitive ſavenocity of nival ant milt- 
tary itreagth, to defeat with facility, 
the Uritiſh force at that iſlaudl. As 
it was the whole of what they. had in 
the Welt ladies, it aſtorded him = 
higher ſotisfacti on that it was collected 
ia oue p ace, az ic ſlutered hnſelf he 
mould have it in his power to take 
ſuch m-alures as wou ſccure an ig. 
tire capture of both the troops aud 
ſhipping. 5 

In this expectation he haſled with 
all illigeace in order ts cone upon 
them before they bad notice of his 
approach, aud could have time to pre- 
pare for his reception. ö 

Fortunately for the Britiſt fleet, i: 
drew towards evening as he approached 
the ifland z and he thought it molt 

adv.ſ ble, 
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«dffable, from his ignorance of its 
potion, and the general ſituation of 
the Britiſh forces on ſhore, to put off 
gay attack till next day. 

This afforded leiſure to Admiral 
Barriugton to make the peceflary 
diſpoſitions to encounter the enemy. 
The whole night was employed in 
warping the tranſports into the bottom 
of Cul de Sac Bay, where they would 
lie out of all danger; and in forming 
the ſhips. of war into a line at its 
entrance. His ſquadron was compoſed 
of one ſhip of ſeventy-four guns, one 
of ſeventy, two of lixty-four, two of 
fifty, and three frigates. On the two 
points of land, at the entrance of the 
Bay, batteries were planted, 

To-the north of Cul de Sac Bay, 
lies another called Carenage, a plice 
much more convenieat and ſecure than 
the former, Hither it was, upon 


that account, the Britiſh Admiral 


intended to have moved with his whole 
fleet, had he not been prevented by 
the ſudden appearance of the French. 
Count D'Eltaing, who knew the 
advantages of this bay, reſolved to 
take poſſeſſion of it, in order to 
prevent his being anticipated. To 
this purpoſe, on x next morning, he 
{tood in for it with his whole Rt : 
but on his approach, he received ſo 
heavy a fire from the batteries which 
had been ſeized by the Britiſh troops, 
that he was compelled to ſheer off. 
His own ſhip the Languedoc, ſuffered 
moſt on this occofion. This unex- 
pected reſiſtance at a place which they 
ſtill thought their own, threw the 
French ſquadron into much confuſion; 
11 bore away, aud remained ſome 
time ina@ive. After recovering from 
this ſurprize, Count D'Eſtaing bore 
down in a line of battle on the Britiſh 
ſquadron in Cul de Sac Bay. Here a 
warm engagement enſucd ; but he 
met with ſo firm and determined a 
reſiſtance, that he 
retire, * 
Tais ficſi attack was made at eleven 
in the morning: it way rengwed at 


was compelled to 


-— 
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four in the afternoon, when it laſted” 
longer, and the French made a heavier 
fire than in the morning z but with + 
ho better ſucceſs : they were obliged 
to withdraw in diſorder, and 
with no little damage. ; 
This was a ſevere diſappointment - 
to a man of Count E'ftaing's high 
2 ; and who looked upon a total 
efeat and capture of the Britiſh - 
ſquadron ava certainty. On the net 
morning, he ſtood in again towards 
the bay, apparently with an intention 
to make a third attack; But after . 
forming bis line, and ſeemingly pre- 
paring to engage, he ſuddenly Road - 
off again, and came to an anchor that 
erening in Gros Ilet Bay, to the north | 
of that at Carenage. | 


Between this latter and the forme, 3 f 
lies another called Choc Bay. Here 47 
£ * 


the French Admiral, during *: 
night, and in the courſe of the 6 
mofiing, landed all his troops games”: 
ſolving to make a vigorous attack p 


the Britiſh ſquadron from the b 7 


in the neighbourhood of Cul de 
Bay. He had propoſed a — 
ment of the whole fleet from thow” 
heights, and was advancing with all 
ſpeed to occupy them for that purpoſe, 
when he found them already poſſeſſed 
by the detachments under Sir Heury 
Calder. 

| Difappointed in this expectation, he 
then determined to make an attempt . 
upon the corps ftationed under Ge- 
neral Meadows, the peninſula 
called Vigie, which forms the northern 
fide of-Carenage Bay. This corps 
had \hrown up an intrenchment ac- 
roſs the iſthmus . peninſula 
to the main iſland. nt D'Efaing 
divided his army in two parts; the 
one to attack this intrenchment, the 
other to obſerve the motions of the 
detachments under Generals Grant, 
Preſcot, and Calder, and to prevent 
them from giving ſuccour to General 


Meadows. 4 | 
The Body with which he intended to 
troops on the Peninſula, 
. wan 


fault 


Tt. 
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was compoſed of the beſt ſoldiers in 
his army, about five thouſaud in uum- 
ber. They marched to the attack in 
three columns ; the right, commanded 
by the Count D'ſtaing ; the center, by 
an officer of the celebrated name of 
Lovendal aud the left, by the Mar- 
quis De Bouille, "{he corps under 
General Meadows did not exceed 
thirteen hundred men ; but they were 
a part of thoſe intrepid troops that 
had ſo greatly fignalized themie}ves in 
Amcrica. | | 

As the French advanced to the 
attack, their flanks lay expoſcd to the 
fire of ſeveral hatteries, which had 
been erected on that fide of Carenage 
Bay which is oppoſite to the peninſula. 
They preſſed ' onwards with great 
ſpirit and inpetuoity. The Britith 
troops, according to orders, permitted 

m to come up to the very intrench- 
ments without firing ; when they made 
a heavy and well-directed diſcharge 
that did muſt dreadful exccutiun. | hey 
then received them at the point of the 
* bayonet. Notwithſtanding the French 
continued the aſſault with the molt un- 
Caunted reſolution, they were repulied 
every where with terrible ſlaughter, and 
obliged to retire at ſome diltance to 
recover themſelvces. | 

They then returned to the charge 
with no leſs intrepidity than before ; 
and were again received with the ſame 
cod and determined courage; the 
Saughtcr was renewed, and they were 
again thrown into diſorder, and com- 
pelled to withdraw, 

Not diſeiraged by this ſecond re- 
pulſe, they rallied, and made a third 
charge; but the deſtruction mace in 
the two rſt, had ſo w:akened them, 
that they were ſoon broken, and 
thrown into ſuch confuſion, that they 
_ could ſtand their ground no longer, 
and were forced to make a retreat 
with the utmoſt precipitation. 

They were fo completely defeated, 
that they left their dead and wounded 
in the held of batile, and were obliged 


toggle permiſſion to inter the firſt, and 


carry off the laſt, which was granted 
them, on condition theſe ſhould be 
conſidered as priſoners. | 

The conduct of Genera! Meadows 
on this memorable day, difplayed fuck 
prof eiſional ability, as obtained him 
the higheſt commendation both of 
friends and enemies. It was acknow- 
ledged by the French officers, that 
they had never been witneſſes of a more 
able and ſoldier like defence Nor- 
was his perſonal bravery leſs conſpicu- 
ous : he received a wound in the very 
commencement of the action; but 
would neither withdraw, nor ſufſer 
it to be dreſſed, till it was entirely 
over. 

The loſs of the French, in Killed 
and wounded, amcunted to no leſs 
than fifteen hundred men, by their 
own account. This exceeded the 
number of thoſe they attacked by 
two hundred. It ſhews that thougli 
they were repu'ſcd, it was not till they 
had made every effort ot which valiaut 
ſoldiers are capable, A proof ot the 
eagerneſs an determination with 
which they made their attack, was, 
that ſeventy of their grenadiers were - 
killed within the intrenchments in the 
tirſt charge. : 

Some of the very beſt troops in the 
Britiſh and French ſervice were engag- 
cd on this day. It is no exaggeration 
to ſay, that thoſe who came from A- 


merica had not their ſuperiors in the 


world. Thoſe whom Count D' Eſtaing 
brought from France, were choſea 
men. They boch ſuſtained the mili- 
tary reputation of their reſpectixe 
countries, in a manner that reflected 
equal honour upon both. The attack 
and defence were conducted with a 
magnanimity and contempt of danger 
worthy ot the high-ſpirited character 
of both nations, 

Ihe expectations of the French and 
Amcricaus had been raifed ſo high 
upon this occaſion, that they enter- 
tained no doadt of the total deſtrue- 
tion of the Britiſn military and navat 
power, and the conſequent reduction 

0: 
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of every iſland they poſſeſſed in the 
Weſt Indies. , 

Elate with theſe hopes, a eroud of 
Trench and Americin privateers had 
joined Count D' Eſtaing from various 
quarters, and were hourly increafing, 
with the view of partaking in the 
Yonqueſt and the ſpoil. 

Certain it is, that notwithſtanding 
the great loſs he had ſuſtained in the 
late action, he had a formidable torce 

_ fill remaining. Beſides his ſquadron 
of twelve ſhips of the line, he had now 
ten frigates, and ſeveral other ſhips of 
force, and his land forces were much 
more numetous than the” Britiſh troops 
on the iſſand. 
With theſe advantages, he made no 
* farther attempt for its recovery; though 
he remained aſhore during the ſpace of 
ren days after the engagement From 
this inaction, the Britiſh commanders 
began to imagine that his intention 
ns to form a blockade, with a view 
to cut off ſupplies, and compel them to 
ſurrender for want of ' proviſions ; but 
to their great althniſhment, be em- 
*barked his troops in the night of the 
; twenty-eight of December, and ſailed 
to Martinico on the following day. 
As ſoon as Count 'D*Ettaing had 
left the iſland, the commandant, and 
Privcipal inhabitants 'defred to capi- 


1 S .- 


tulate. The favourable terms granted 
to the inhabitants of Dominico, in- 
duced the Britiſh commanders to act 
with the ſame ſpirit of indulgence and 
moderation. Ihe conditions were 
ſuch as the inhabitants had every 
motive to be ſatisHied with, conſiderin 

they were entirely at the diſcretion of 
the enemy; but they were dictated 
by that ſpirit of emulation not to be 
outdone in courteſy and generoſity, 
which has of late years ſo honourably 
characterized the reciprocal conduct 


of the Britiſh and French nations in 


the midſt of their hoſtilities, 
This was the ſecond diſappointment 


the French Admiral had met with, 


contrary to his own and the general 


expectation, which was certainly well- 


founded. But thoſe who had formed 
ſuch ſanguine hopes from his enters 
priſing diſpoſition, and the force he 
carried out with him,did not ſufficients 
ly conſider the men he would have, to 
contend with by ſea and land. 

were ſuch as ſeemed peculiarly fitted 


to the arduous taſks which the difficul- 


ty of the times impoſed upon them, 


and happily for their country, were 


completely qualified to face thoſe many 
trials in which its unpropitious deſtiny 
had now involved it fo univerſally: 


£ 


* 
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Proceedings in England Tranſactions at Sea. 


1778. 


Reat Britain was now placed in 

I ſuch a ſituation as ſhe- had not 
experienced during che courſe of many 
centurics: ſhe 'was now alone, and 


unaſſiſted, to contend with the greateſt 


- — 
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power in Europe, while on the other 
ide of the Atlantic, ſhe had to combat 
with the united ſtrength of her Colo- 
nies. In this perilous conteſt, ſhe had 
not only theſe avowed and open ene - 


mies to reſiſt, but the ſecret enmity 
of almoſt all Europe to counteract. 


But what chfefly aggravated the 


+ |} 
.* 


calamity of her ſituation, was the 
domeſtic diſunion under which ſhe 


laboured more than at any other 
pov ſince the civil wars during the 


whick the proſecution of the grecedly 
ing war had ſo largely contributed to 
accumulate, ſhe had in the courſe of 
no more than three years hoſtilities on 
the continent of North America, 
added the immenſe ſum of between 
thirty and forty millions. In what 
manner ſhe would be able to continue 
ſuch ruinous expences, on the acceſſion 
of the formidable enemy ſhe would 
have to encounter, was a matter not 


eaſy to conceive. It was looked upont 


as impracticable by her enemies, and 
it was from that perſuaſion they were 
forming thoſe clandeſtine confedera- 
cies, through which they flattered 
themſelves to overwhelm her at once, 


alt century. The kingdom was full, and put a final and deciſive period to 


af difcontent, and the parties that 
oppoſed each other; did it with a viru- 


!nce and acrimony that ſeemed to 
_ threaten it would at laſt terminate in 


actual violence. 

In this embarraſſed and di ſtracted 
ate was, the Britiſh nation when the 
French miniſtry took up arms in favour 
America. The eyes of all Europe 
„de now turned upon this iſland ; 
ume with an anxious curioſity to be- 
hold by what means ſhe wouldextricate 
erſell out of fuch a complication of 
lliculties, but moſt with a ſecret 
chre to fee her cruſhed beneath the 
eight of the burthens and hardſhips 
that fate ſeemed to have aſſigned to 
huis period of her exiſtence. 

Une war ſhe had been waging with 
ter Colonies, had, in the ideas of her 
numerous encmies, nearly exhauſted 


ke; reſources, Lo tht enmormons debt 


that power of which their jealouſy had 
ſo long envied her the poſſeſſion. 
What induced numbers throughout 
the European nations te look upon her 
ruin as inevitable, was the very great- 
neſs of her ſpirit, and the inflexibility 
with which it was apprehended ſhe 
would perſiſt in maintaining her ground 
agaiuſt all her foes, It was impoſſible 
in their opinion, thus aſſaulted from ſo 
many quarters that ſhe would be able 
to hear, much leſs to. repel the blows 
that would begiven her by ſuch power- 
ful adverſaries. They- concluded, of 
courſe, that after a valiant but fruit- 
leſs reſiſtance, ſhe would fink under 
the repeated efforts of ſuch a poteat 
combination, and be reduced to a ſtate 
of humitity and weakoeſs, unprece- 


dented iu her hiſtory, fince the for- 


mation of her various parts into one 
kingdom. 
The 
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The means of facing this multiplici- 
tv of trials, were not, however, ſo 
auch wanting as it was generally ap- 


prehended abroad. The commerce of 


the nation ſtill continued to flourith, in 
delpite of all obſtructions; the circul- 
tion of buſineſs at home retained 
nearly its uſual aRivity, and the reve- 
uue was but little imparied. 

The great deficiency was that of 
unanimity. The nation abounded in 
men of the moſt eminent abilities, but 
« they differed in almoſt every point, that 
was brought into diſcuſſion. Without 
enquiring into the motives that led 
them to oppoſe each other with ſuch 
| inflexible violence, it was certainly to 
this unhappy diſpoſition of the times 
one may ſafcly attribute the readineſs 
with which all the enemies of Britain 
confederated againſt her. 

The very greatneſs and diffuſion of 
the enmity profeſſed againſt this coun- 
try, inſtead of depreſſing the ſpirit of 
4 ighabitants, ſeemed on the contrary, 
to have raiſed it to a higher pitch thn 
uſual, The naval claſtfes, eſpecially, 
were animated with the firmeſt hopes 
of rifing ſuperior to all the endeavors 
of the 2 to overcome them on their 
own clement. 

It was during ſome time, in con- 
templation to deviſe ſpme expedient to 
induce France to abandon the Colonice, 
and obſerve a ſtrict neutrality ; but 
this ſoon appeared a forlorn hope. 


Great Britain hade vo inducement of 


lufhcient weight to prevail upon 
France to relinquiſh the ſyſtem ſhe had 
purſued with ſo much fteadineſs ever 
ſince the breaking out of hoſtilities in 


America, No inducement, indeed, 


could in the nature of things, prove an 
equivalent to the diſmemberment of 
the Britiſh empire. 

In this ſeaſon ot danger, the City of 
London 1 the throne with 
an addreſs upon the uncertain and 
alarming fituation of public affairs: 
the ſtiſe of it was 2 elegant and 


pathetic, It recapitulated with great 


force, the unhappy meaſures by which 
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the nation had been gradually hrought 
to its preſent difficulties; it expreſſed 
ſtrong apprehenſions of the incfficacy 
of the conceſſions that were intended 
to he tranſmitted to America, but itill 
recommended the moſt earneſt attenti» 
on and endeavours to put as ſpeedy am 
. as poſſible to ſo calamitous a con- 
teſt. 

It was not only the deſire of the 
City of London, but of all the realm, 
to ſee the termination oſ this unfortu- 
nate quarrel, But all expectations of 
this kand were becoming daily more 
fruitleſs. 

An event which decided gt once the 
neceſſity of embracing the moſt vigor- 
ous meaſures, was the determination 
taken at the Court of France, to re- 
coguiſe in due form, andnr the face of 
all Europe, the ſovereignty of the 
United States of America. This was 


done by giving a public audience at © 
Verſailles to the three American © 


Deputies who had negociated and 
ſig ned about a month before, the 
tr-aties of alliance and commerce be- 


tween France and the Britiſh Coloniess 


theie were Doctor Franklin, whoſe 
name, long before well known is 
Europe, was now become more cele- 
brated than ever. The ſecond in this 
commiſſion was Mr. Silas Deane, a 
gentleman of acknowledged abilities: 
and the third was Mr. Arthur Lee 
who had ſoamply ſupported the cauſe of 
his countrymen in England, under the 
ſignature of Junius Americanus. | 
They were received by the King of 

France in quality of Anibaſladors from 
the United States of America, They 
were introduced to his preſence with 
ail the formalities uſual on ſuch oc- 
caſions, and they were treated with the 
ſame reſpect and honours that are paid 
to the Ambaſſadors of c:owhed heads. 

This memorable event took place 
on the twenty-firſt day of March, one 
thouſand ſeven hundred au ſevent y- 
eight. ; 

- In England, war now evidently ap- 
peared tha only object in ngiverta; 


cou 
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contemplation. The conduct of 
France left no alternative. Her coaſts 
were lined. with troops, and her har- 


-bours were filled with ſhips of war, 


and the. wiſhes. of the whole French 
nation ſeemed unanimous for a; trial 
«with Britain which of the two coun- 

tries ſhould enjoy the ſoverciguty of the 
ſea. 

The militia. were now drawn out 
and-embodied through all the coutries 
in England. Encampments were 
/ formed, where equal proportions of the 
regular troops were intermized with 

them; the utmoſt care aud, aſſiduity 
were exerted to inure them to the 
ſtricteſt diſcipline ;- they were. kept in 
conſtant exerciſe and practice of all 
+ that could be learned of the ſoience of 
war, ſhort of real action. The pro- 
-ficiency they made was aſtoniſhing; 
expert judges were of opinion, that 
thoſe officers and ſoldiers among the 
regulars exeqgted,.who had ſeeu actual 
ſervice, the militia were in no wiſc in- 
ferior to them. i 
Still, however, the nation phced its 
principal reliance on its ancient and 
natural defence, its navy and ſeaman. 
It was with much concern they be held 
that great balwark of the kingdom in 
a far leſs flouriſhing ſtate than the 
eriticalneſs of the times demanded. 
The indiſpenſehle neceſſity of providing 
for the immediate preſervation of the 
army in America, and the diſtant poſ- 
ſeſlions of Britain, had occaſioned a 
diminution of its naval force at home, 
whith enabled the enemy to appear in 
the Channel with. a confidenge to which 
they were little uſed. 

Happily, the commaridersto which 
the fleet was to be truſted, were men 
of acknowledged . bravery and experi- 
ence. The chief in command was Ad- 
miral Keppel, an officer who had 
ſerved with great diſtinction, and ac- 
quired uncommon reputation during 
the laſt war. Admirals Sir Robert 
Harland, and Sir Hugh Palliſer, ſerved 
under him, both of them officers of 

- -Undeubted courage and tapacity. 
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Arriving at Portſmouth towargsthe 
end of March, Admiral Keppel ex- 
erted himſelf with fo much induffry 

and diligence, that exclufive of thbſe 
ſhips which it was found neceſfaty to 
diſpatch to the coaſt of North America 
under Admiral Byron, a flect oftwenty 
fail of the line was got in complete 


| 
readineſs dy the beginning of Jute, 
.and ten more in a forward flate of 
preparation. ; : 
At the head of this fleet, Admiral A 
Keppel failed from Portſmouth on the : 
.thirteerith of June, in order to protect i 
the return home of the vaſt number of 
. commercial ſhipping expected from all 4 
parts of the world, and at the fame . 
time ta watch the motious ofthe French : 
fleet at Breſt. | 1 
France. bad been at an immetife care G 
and expencc in its naval preparations M 
at this port. They were ſach as" Ik; * 
no doubt that ſhe had ſome great ob- p. 
ject in immediate conteraplation. The : 
province of Britanny, in which that * 
port is ſituated, was full of troops, and of 
a large quantity of tranſporti were it * 
— in the ſeveral harbours around ps 
Its coal. ane 
On the arrival of the Britich fleet of I be 
the coat of France, two French frigates d 
approached it, in order to make theit 3 
obſervations. Notwithſtanding no for- ſide 
mal declaration of war had taken place, 8 
— the hoſſile circumſtances bot! _ 
ingdoms were in towards each other, ing 
ſuſperſeded all conſiderations of that bot! 
nature, and the neceſlity of oFtaining imp 


intelligence of the ſtrength and pob- 
tion of the enemy, rendered it indi 
penſtble to flop them. | 
Theſe two frigates were the Licor- 
ne, of thirty-two guns, and the Belk 
Poule, of twenty-fix, In conſequenc! 
of a ſignal to give chace, the Milfori 
Frigate overtook the Licorne towar! 
the cloſe. of the day, and requeſted t 
French Captain to come under ti 
Britiſh Admirals ſtern ; upon his . 
fuſal, a ſhip of the line came up, 2 
compelled him to come into the fle- 
Next moraigg che Larne Tee! 
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y her motions to bealtering her courſe, 
a hot was, Hired acrols. the way, as a 
f gu fort Keeping it. Hereupon, ſhe 


dic hatged à broad ſide, aud a volly of 


ſmall-a:as inte the America, of ſixty- 
{15 pls that lay clote to her, and 
immediately ſtruck The behaviour 


of the French Captain was the more 


a'yuitting, as Lord Longford, Cap- 
ten of the America, was at that 
1am engaged in converſation with 
bim, in terms of ſuch civility, as ex- 
cluded all ideas of ſuch treatment. The 
roughueſs of their beheaviouc. was not 
however returned, though it certainly 
mented 2ſeyere chaſtiſement. 

The Arcthvſa frigate, of twenty- 
ſix guns, commanded Ly Captain 
Marſhal, with the Alert cutter, was 
mean while in purſuit of the Belle 
Pqule, that was allo accompanicd b 
a ſchooner, He purſued the e 
frigate till they were both out of fight 
of the flect. On his coming up, he 
informed the French Captain of his 
ouders to bring him to the Admiral, 
and requeſted his compliance. —This 
being refuſed, the Arethuſa fired a 
{pt acroſs the Belle Poule, which ſhe 
returued with a diſcharg of ber broad- 
ſide. The engagement thus begun, 
continued more than two hours with 
uncommon warmth and fury. It be- 
ing the firſt action of a war, which 
both parties looked upon as the rot 
Lpportaut and decifive that had ever 
been waged between the two nations 
at fea, they equally exerted” all their 
{kill and valour, in order to obtain the 
* vi being victorious iu this firſt 
ial. 


The Belle Poule was greatly fupe- 


ion not only in number, (a fuperionty 


ite French always have) but in the 
weight of her metal: her guns were 
all twelve-pounders ; thoſe of the 
Arethuſa only 6x : Notwithſtanding 


this inferiority, the maintained ſo deſ- 
perate a fight, that the Frigate ſuſfer- 


ed a much greater loſs of men than the 
Eigliſh... The Gain and wounded on 
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board the former, amounted, by theio 
own acconnt, to near vac hundred; oa 
board the latter, they were not half 
that proportion. 

Captain Fairfax, in the Alert, dur- 
ing the engageinent betweeea the two 
trigatcs, attacked the French ſcheoner 
wich being of mueh the ſame force, 
the diſpnte continued two hours with 
great bravery va both ſides, when £:e 
itruck to the Englich cutter. 

Tue Aretbuta - received. ſo much 
damage, that ſhe became almolt un- 
manageable : the Captain endeavoured 
to put her into ſuch a poſition, as to 
continue the engagement ; but dias 
anale ta doit. Being at the ſame 
time upon the enemy's coaſt, and 
cloſe on the ſhore, the danger of 
grounding in ſuch a ſituation, obliged 
him to act with the more caution, 
2s it was midnight, Ihe Delle 
Foule; in the mean time, ſtood into a2 
ſmall bay, ſurrounded wich rocks, 
where ſhe was protected from all a4 
tacks : ſhe had ſuffered ſo much, thats 
the Captain apprehending- ttat ſhe- 
could not ftand another engagement, 
had reſolved, in caſe he found himſelf. 
in danger of one, to run her aground ; 
but her fituation prevented any fuch 
attempt; and as ſoon as it was day» 
liglit, a number of boats came out from 
ſhore, and towed her into a place of 
ſafety. 

Such was the iſſue of the firſt en- 
gagement of this war. It took place 
on the ſeventeenth of June. Notwith- 
ſtanding evident and great ſuperiority 
on the fide of the French, this action 
was extolled by them as a proof of 
fingular bravery, and the account of. 
it received with as much triumph; as 
if it had been a victory, All France 
reſounded with the praiſes of the of- 
ficers and company of the Belle Povle, 
and repreſented them as men who had 
retrieved the honour of France, fo 
much impaired at ſea by the defeats of 
the laft war. 

The Court of France was too pri» 

dent 
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dent not to countenance” this general 
enthuſiaſm. Rewards and promotions 
were. beſtowed on the commander 
end officers of the Belle Paule ; the 
widows and families of thoſe who had 
fallen in that action, were liberally 
penſioned, as well as the wounded, and 
pecuaiary gratifications were diſtri- 
buted among the ſeamen. 

On the eighteenth of june, the day 
following the eagagement with the 
Belle Poule, another frigate fell in 
with the Britich fleet; and was captur- 
ed by the X dmiral's orders on accouut 
of the behaviour of the Licorne. 
he did not think himſelf authoriſed to 
getain their merchautmen. Several of 


them paſſed through his fleet uumoleſt- 


ed, not wit hit auding a report was pre- 
ralent, and generally credited as net 
being ill zoundes, that the frigates he 
had ſeized, were, together with the 
Delle Poule, teat out to cruiſc in order 
zo intercept the trade from the Straits, 


with that from Spain and Portugal, 


amountiag to near eighty ſail, and 
which were at that time hourly expec- 
ted in thoſe latitudes on their return 
homewards. * ; 
The capture of theſe French frigates 
produced ſuch intelligence to the Ad- 
miral, as proved of the utmoſt impor- 
tance, at the ſame time that it was 
highly alarming. He was informed 
that the flcet at Breſt conſiſted of 
tuirty- two ſhips of the line, and twelve 
frigates. This was in every reſpect a 
molt fortunategifeovery, as he had no 
more with him chan twenty ſhips of 
the line, and three frigates, The 
_ Cuperiority of the enemy being ſuch, as 


neither {ill nor courage could oppoſe 


in its preſeat circumſtances, and as the 
@vnſequences of a defeat muſt have 
been fatal to this country, he thought 
himſelf bound in prudence, to return 
to Portſmouth for a reinforcement. 
He arrived at this port on' the 


wrenty-ſerenth of June, and reniained- 


there till the ſhips from the Mediter- 
ranean, and theSpamſh and Portugueſe 
trade, nnd the. ſummer fleet from the 


Yet 


Welt Indies coming home, brought 
him a ſupply of ſeamen, and enabled 
him to put to ſea again, with an ad- 
dition of ten ſhips of the line. But 
ſtill there was a great deficiency of 
frigates, owiag to the great uumbers 
that were ou the American ſtation, 
and the neceſſity of manning the ſhips 
of the Ive preferably to all others. 
Tuc court of France did not fail to 
repreſent the engagement between the 
Belle Poule and the Arethuſa, and 
the ſeizure of the other frigates, as a 
breach of the peace on the fide of 
Great Britain Orders were accord- 
ingly iſſued out for making repriſals on 
the ſhipping of Great Britain; and to 
encoua e tne ſeafaring claſſes, a new 
regulation in regard to the diſtribution 
of prize-moncy was publiſhed through- 


out „France, more tavourable to the 


zeuerality than thoſe that had been 
| +200 rly obfervcd. 

France having thus proceeded to 
every length that could be done, it was 
judged neceliary to England to follow 
her example, by making the ſame ar- 
rangemeats as uſual ia the caſe of 
captures, and iſſu ing letters of marque. 

In the meau time, the preparations 
at Breit being fully completed the 
French fleet put to ſea on the eight ot 
July. It conlifted of thirty two fail of 
the line, beſides a large number of 
frigates. Count DYOrvillers com- 


manded in chief, The other principal 


officers in this Bret, were Counts 
Duchaſſaulk, De Guichen, aud De 
Graſſe ; Monfieur Rochechoart, and 
Monſieur De la Motte Piquet. In 
order to animate the fleet, and to ſhew 
the greatneſs of the objects propoſed 
by the war, and how much it relied on 
the courage and exertions of its officers 


and people, the Court had fent a 


Prince of the blood royal to ſerve on 
board of his fleet ; this was the Duke 
of Chartres, ſon and heir to the Duke 
of Orleans, Grit Prince of the blood 
royal of France in the collateral line. 
He commanded one of the diviſions of 


his fleet in quality of Admiral. 
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On the ninth day of July, the Bri- 
uh fleet failed out of Portfmomh in 
three divilions; the tirit commanded 
by Sir Robert Harland, the third by 
Sir riugh Pallifer, and the center by 
Admiral Keppel, accomemied by Ad 
miral Campbell. an officer of great 
courage and merit, 

The French had been informed that 
the Britiſh feet was wreatly interigr 
to their own ; which was but too tric 
at the time when they received this 
information. 
the reinforcement it was returned with, 
the French Admiral lailed at hüt 
Gueſt of it, intending to attark it 
Wile iu the weak condition it had been 
tepreſented to him. 

As the Britin Admiral was equaily 
intent on coming to action as tyon as vol- 
Uhle, 1 were not long botorc ae 
met. On the twenty tturd of July, 
they cem in fight, But the appcar- 
zuct of the Britii ſhips ſoon cunviuce 
ed the Freprch Admiral of his miltake. 
and he immediately deterimned to a 
void the engagement no leſs coutioutly, 
than he his heterv. 

Hereiu he was Jivourcy by the ape 
proach ot Niet : All the J*riliih Ad- 
mira cduld do on his hide, wits to form 
the line of battle in expectation the 
enemy wonſd do the fame. During 
the night. the wind chanyed fo tavour. 
ally for the Frenct, as to give them 
the weatner gage. Ini 3 puttin; r the 
choice of commu to action, or It de- 


earerty 1tonght mt 


CL 17 it, im irely in 
dp ved the Britith Admiral of the 
bun POortu nity of foren 8 them to cu gage 
as he had yropoled. 

There i} 1 remained ſome hopes ot 
eompaſſi ng this purpote. - 94 ga. e nad 
arifea during the night, which blew 19 
Feth, as partly to diſperte the Frennn 
cet: two of their capital jlyps were 
driven ſo far to leewarc, that they 
cout not come up with the main bod: « 
The Britith Admiral, who now plain: * 
perceived that the enemy was ttuviuus 


f& 261d h. @,relolved 10 avail hi wick 
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B-ing yet unapprized of 


their GW 1 Over, - 
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of the ſituatioa of theſe two ſhips, to 
bring on a general cugag ment. 

Vo this intent, he made his utmoſt 
efforts fo cut i, and capture theſe 
ſhips, not doubting the French Idmi- 
ral K he give him battle ſooner than 
ſubmit to lo great Aa | ſa, without en- 


den v,, i.] to prevent it: but toe 
was the lixed deter inati nt K !1@ 
general. action, thit the tue F. ach 
ſhips were left w'slly to extrichte 


th-mficlvcs by their own exertions. 
They had the good fortuns 0 
eſcape; but they wete not able t. ef- 
fect a re-juaction with the Freon 
ect; which, by the ſe ration of 
theſe two, was reduced to an equality 
in point of number, to the ſhips of the 
line in the Dritih fleet. 

During the ſpace of faur days, the 
French had the option of coming to 
action: but con{lantly exerted their 
ut mot care and indu'try 10 void 
it, The Pritiſh fleet contiaued the 
whole time beating up again the 
wind, evivenmtly with a refolutian to 
attack them. But notwithftanding 
the viorouy ant fort manifetted in this 
purtit, the Britih Admiral had the 
mort foe lis en lcavaurs 
con in ugly einled by the vigilance and 
caemy not to loſe 


wind and 


1 a TY toy 


precaution of the 
the leaſt advantage that 
weather could aftord. 

he motives which influccced the 
French to decline coming to action, 
were the daily expectation of a ſtrong 
reinforcement, both of ſhips of the line 
and trigates, and the hope of inter- 
coptiny, by means of thete latter, the 
commmumercial which mu't pats 
though the track they were [hationed 
in, on their way to the Britiſh ports. 
A Ceafeat would have fluſtrated all 
theſe hopes, and put an end at onee 
to all endeavours of this kind hy ob- 
li ing the French to recal thoſe fri- 
gates, a, they woult no longer retain 
the power of protertiug them. 

| be Britith Adnardl was Liroughly 
aware of theſe motives, aud laboured 


of 


liccts 


U u. 


— 
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of courſe with all his might, to compel 
them to an engagement; wherein, ir 
unſucceſsful, they would be deprived of 
thoſe advantages, of which they mutt 
unavoidably remaiu in poſſcilion, at 
any rate, till that could be brougM a- 
bout. 

The poſition of the French fect was, 
at this time, ſo critical, that no time 
was to be loſtzin forcing them to alter 
it. From th: multitude of their fri- 
gates, they occupied an immenſe track 
of ca, and formed a chain that guard— 
ed, as it were, all the avenues to the 
coalt of Britain. 

In the mean time, the periodical 
return of two fleets from the Wen la 
dia iſlands, and. of as many from the 
Eaſt In4'cs was now looked for. The 
loſs of thefe, or a part of tiem, would 
have pro ve a grievous blow from their 
immenſe value, and the number of 
ſeamen they had on board. 

All theſe were powerful reaſons to 
urge the Britiſh Admiral, to the molt 
unremitting purſuit of the French 
fleet. Bur being to windward, and 
cautiouſly maintaining the weather 
gage, the French flijl continued to 
defeat all his endeavours, and to keep 
at ſuch a diſtance, as made it iniprac- 
ticable to purſue them to aay effect, 
white the wind continued in the 
preſent quarter, and they remained*as 
unwilling to be approached. 

The chace laſted in this manner, til 
the twenty-ſcventh of July, Between 
ten and eleven in the morning, an 
alteration of wind and weather oc- 


caſioned ſeveral motions in both fle: ts, 


that brovyht them, unintentionally onthe 
part of the French, and chicfly through 
the dexterous management of the Eri— 
th Admiral, fo near each other, that 
it was no longer in their power to 
decline an <npogeme: t. 

this was lo repugnant to the in- 
tent of the Viench, that they neglec- 
ted nothing to diſappoint the hopes 
now entertained. of bringing them un- 
vaodiably to action. As they could 


not defeat this hope intirely, they 
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reſolved, however, to fruftrate it in 
part, by engaging in uch a miner, 
as ſhould leave the conte!lt andeciled. 

Both fees were now the ſame 
tack: had they ſo remine)], the 
Britiſh fleet on coming up with th: 
French, would have had an oppor- 
tunity of a fiir engagement, hi : 
ſhip ; which would hardly have 1 l- 
el of proving very deciſive, But this 
was a manner of combatiny quite 
contrary to the wiſhes of the French 
Admiral. laſte id of receiving the 
Britiſh fleet in ths polition, as Hon at 
he found that an action mut enſue, 
he directly put his ſhips on th: coa- 
trary tack, that filing in oy4 ite 
directions, they might only fire at, a3 
they paſſod by each other. By his 
means a cloſe and fide-loug action 
would be cffetually evat .1 

Having taken this re folution, whic' 
it was utterly out of the Pit iſh 
Admiral's power to dei 4t, 23 e as 
the van of the Britich fl.ct, con nr 
of Sir Robert Harland'sdiehon, me 
up, they directed their fire upon it ; 
but at too great a d dance to wake 
any unprefhion : the uur Was not re- 
turned by the Bricit hips, on the 


other hand, till they cane oe ip to 
the enemy, and were {iro of foing 


execution. In this manic they all 
pail. cloſe along ſide of c other 
19 oppoſite directions, making a very 
heavy and deitruct:ve fire. 

The center diviiin of the Britiſh 
line, having paſſed the rearmoit ſhips 
of the cnenys the lieſt care of the 
Admiral was to effect a renewal of che 
engagement, as ſoon az the ſhips of 
the diff rent fl. gs, yet in action, had 
got clear of ach other re ſpe gieely. 
Sir Robert J larlacd, with ſome of the 
(hips ot his diviſion, ad already: k- 
ed, and ſtood toards the French ; 
but the remaining past of the flert 
had not yet tacked, 2nd ume were 
dropped ty leward, and repairing th- 
damages they had received in the ac- 
tion. His own ſhin, the Victory, 
had ſuffered too much to tack about 
inſtar tly 
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inftant!}; and had he done it, he 
would heave thrown the ſhips aitcrn cf 
bim into enger. 

As Don as it was pract cable, how- 
ever, the Victory, wore, and ſteered 
din upon the enemy, before any o- 
ther i''p ot the center disiſion; of 
whit not above three or feur were 
able ta do the ſame. The other ſuips 
not having recovered ther Rations, 
rear enough to frpport each other, 
ona renewal of action, in order to 
colicet them more readily for that 
purpoſe, he made the ſignal ſor tlie 
Ine of battle a-head. 

It was now three in the afternoon; 
but the fps of the Britiſh fleet had 
not tufhciently regained their ſtations 
to engage. Ihe Victory Jay neareſt 
toe enemy, With the four ſhips above- 
rientioned, and ſeven iaore of Sir 
Haland's diviſian. Theſe twelve 
were the only ſhips in any condition 
for immediate ſervice ; of the others 
belonging to the center, and to Sir 
Robert Harland's diviſion, threc 
were a great way a-llern, and five at 
a conſiderable diſtance to leeward, 
n. uch diſabled in their rigging. 

Sir Hugh Palliſer, who command- 
ed the rear diviſion during the time 
of action, in which he behaved with 
ſignal bravery, came of courſe the laſt 
out of it; and in conſequence of the 


Admiral's fignal tor the line, was to. 


have led the van ca renewing the 
hght ; but his diviſion was upon a 
contrary tack, and was entirely out of 
the line. | 
The French, on the other hand, 
expecting directly to be re- attacked. 
had cloſed together in tacking, aud 
were now ipreading theimſelves into a 
line of battle. On diſcovering the 
polition of the Britiſh ſlips that were 


tall a to leeward, they immediately 


too towards them, in order to cut 
them off, This obliged the Admiral 
to wear and to ſteer athwart the ene- 
niy's foremoſt diviſion, in order to 
ſecure them; directing, at the ſame 
tine, Sir Robert Harland to form 


Us» 2. 


his diviſion in a line a-ſtern, in order 
to face the enemy, till Sir Hugh 
Fallifer covld come up, and enable 
Lim to act more ec ct ually. 

The Admira, in moving to the 
protection of the leeward ſhips, was 
now drawing near the enemy, As 
Sir Hugh Pallifer fl conttaued to 
windward, he made a ſignal for all the 
ſlips in that polition to come into his 
wake: Sir Huzh Pallicr repeated 
tlus ſignal; but it was untuckily mil. 
taken by the ſhips of his divilion, as 
au order to come into his own wake, 
which they Cid zccordinply ; but as 
he {till remained in his polition, they 
retained theirs of courſe, 

This non-compliange with the Ad- 
miral's ſignals, was unfortunately oe- 
caſioned by the diſabled condition of 
ſome of the ſhips in Sir Hugh Pal- 
lifer's diviſion, His own thip, the 
Formidable, had ſuffered {o ſeverely 
in the engagement, as to be at the 
preſent time abſolutely untit for action 
and almoſt unmanageable. 

In the mean time, the Admiral 
having eſſectually ſecured the ſhips 
to leeward, and the French having 
formed their line, it was neceflary 
that he ſhould exert himfelf with all 
{pecd for the formation of his own. 
Sir Robert Harland was directed ta 
take his ſtation a head, and the ſignal 
repeated for Sir Hugh talh{or's- di- 
vilion to come into his wake; but 
this ſignal was not complied with, any 
more thaw a verbal meſſage to that 
purpoſe, and other ſubſequent ſiꝶ nal's 
for that diviſion's coming into its 
Ration in the hne, before it ws too 
late to re- commence any operations 
againſt the enemy. 

The French continued drawn vp 
in order of battle, but did not ſhow 
any inclination to renew the attack 
themſelves, meaning vo mare than to 
act upon the defenfive, though they 
had it in their power to cngage when» 
ever they thought proper during the 


. whole courſe of the day. In the night 


they took the determi.-.cion to put 
it 


p 


it wholly out of the power of the Eri. 
tiih fleet to attack them a fecond 
tina. Fo tlis purpoie, three of 
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and ; this appears the lefs improb- 
able, from the contideration that the 
French, in all their naval engage- 
ments, aim principally at the matte 


their {+ ifteft failing veſſels were fixed 
in the tations occypied during the 
day by tac three Admiral ſuips of the 
reſpective Civ.fions, with lights at the 
malt- |; 24s, co deceive the Brit ih 
fleet to the belief that the French 


and 1igoing, and the Englith chicfly 
at the body of the ſhips. | 

Such was the iſſuc of the fight be- 
tween the Britiſh and the French 
Neet, on the twenty-(eventh of July, 


fleet kept its pcfition, with an inteut ſeventv-eiglit. Admiral b eppel hop- wn 
ro-fipht it cat morning Protceted ©! to have made it “ a proud day to 10 
0 by tins ſtratagem, the remaiudcr of England“; fuck were his own words: t 
the Vrench flcet drew off unperceived but from a variety of caules, equally ma 
* and uniufpecte. during the night, and neeyleſs 21d odious to mention, it dof 
reined with all ſpecd towards breft , proved the ſource of a moſt fatal con- ye 
1 Thy continued this retreat the whole tent ion, which filled .the nat on with um 
courie of the lullowms day, and Cii- complaints and jcalouſics, and excited 111 
tere that port in the eve ning. | enmotitics that ure not cvin Extiuet ole 
The dilcoveiy of this departure at tins day, JE ww 
was not made tin break of day ; but "The {lt and valeur difpiared on of C 
it was too late to purſur them, as they the ſide of the Britith officeis and tra. aud 
were only diſcernible from the mall- men in this engagenant, Was roma: k l aſo 
keaus of the lars ct ſlups in the Pri- alle. They fought the enemy, guck let 
tiſh flert. The three ſhips that bad attacked them under many ditadvaiit- t 
vemaincd with the lights, were pur- ages. The French flect was cloſe rui⸗ 
ſued; but the veſſels that chiced and compact, and drawn up iu ſuch a 11 


manner, as to enable every ſhip to be 
well ſupported ; the Beitich feat, on 
the contrerv, from the determination 
of the enemy not to enzape without, 
compultion, was obliged to bear down 
upon them in detached and ui cone 
nected parts, expoled to a great 
{uperiority of fire. Under ſuch cir» 
cumftauccs, nothing but aa uncom— 
mon degree of profeſional abilities, 
and extraorcidnary cxertions ot CC ur- 
age, cou'd have overcome tlie dif- 
ſicalties under which they labourcd, 
aud obtained thoſe ;d-avtages uf 
winch the French wer& but too cons 
ſerious. Their ſeizing the very tult 
opportunity that offered t make a 
retreat, together with the ſolicitude . 
and ſpe ed with which they effected it, 
made it manifet how mich they 
dreaded theſc advantages, would, on 
a ſecond engagement, have been im- 
proved into a complete victory. 


them were fo unable to overtake thein 
from ne damages they had received 
in the preceding day's engagement, 
that cue were quickly recalled from 
the puituit, 

I tic mean tine, the ſit unt ion of 
the Biitith fleet did not allow uit to 
kiep its prefer ſtatida, with any rea- 
Junab.c 1 Ol making an imprel- 
ſion du the en, whole ups, though 
C bderably damaged in their Hulls 
h. d 


alu 11 8 f 


. 


1 


Wie much Nis in Leir fals 
„g, and confcqucialy could 
noc Wit: mac dienten [1,cca, 

Ibis contideraiion induced the 
A luira: to make te bell of his way 
to Flyaicuth, as teing the nearctt 
port, iu der to put his flect rio a 
proper Cuulilion te return in gull of 
the enemy, 

The kiled and wound ed on board 
the ruin fiect in this memorable 
action, awacuntcd to tumewhat moe 
than {ve hundeied: but the French, Admiral Keppel having taken the 
It has lden afſeitcd, on grounds of determination to return home, for the 


great cicdibil. ,, loll near three thouſe purpoſe of repairing the damages - 
1s 
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}is fleet, left a ſufficient ſtrength to 
guard the entrance of the Channel, 
and diſperſe the French frigates, that 
lad been cruiltiag there previous to 
the action. Malt of them left their 
Nations in conf: qui ce of it, 

As fu as the Britith fleet was re- 
tied, * put to {ca with the fame in- 
tent and endcavgur as before, to ſeek 
*11q eugage the enemy. To tliis 
p a: pole, 11 took its {tation off Bre't, 
ty give the French an opportunity of 
mking good their boalt of having 
deſtated the Englith in the preceding 
the. But the French fleet kept the 
{ime Cifkance as before, aud as ſtud- 
only ſhunned a meeting. luitead 
vl cruifing in the Chanel, or on its 
wn coat, it proceeded to the latitude 
of Cape Viu.(torre, where it plied to 
and tro during the remainder of the 
{c afon, leaving tlie Bay of Biicay, aud 
tlic track to the French ports, open 

the depredatious of the Brit iſn 
ruters and privatcers. | 

Ile conſequence of this manage» 


ment of its marine was, that France 
was ſulje cted to ſuch loſſes, as excite 
ed untverfal clamour and indiguatiou 
throughout the Kingdom. Its trade 
from every quarter of the world ſuf- 
tcred iv a degree unprecedented in 
any former war. The number of 
captures made upon the Freuch was 
prodigiovs ; 21 Cd what was an addi- 
tonal aggravation, they chiefly con- 
filtked of the moſt rich and valuable 
part of their ſhipping. 

The trade of England, on the other 
hae, was protected in ſo extenſive 
and Qual a manner, that no loſs of 
any conſequence was ſuſlained. The 
ſcas in the neighbourhood of Great 
Britain enjoyed a ſecurity muck be- 
yo:d the expcftations that had been 
tormed at the beginning of the came 
paign, and totally different from what 
the enemies cf this country had pro- 


wiſed themſelves, on the opening of the 


hoſtilities between France aud Great 
Britian. 


10 


port 
prop 
the en 
Thc 
the Drit- 
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7 ranſaQtions in the Eqſt Indies.---Leffes and Diſappointmen!s of th; 


Trench. 


HE notification given by the 

Court of France ol its acknow- 
I:dgment of American independence, 
was juſtly conſidered as a declaration 
of war. In conſequence of a well 
grounded perſualiun that a quarrel 
would now culue between the two 
kiapdoms, as extenſive in its opera- 
tions as their reſpeive power could 
make it, it was determined in the 
councils of the Engliſh Zaſt India 
Company, as eſſentially concerned in 
ſach a diſpute, to put its poſſeſſions 
into a ſtate of ſecurity with all poſ- 
lible ſpeed, and at the ſame time to 
attack thoſe of France, without wait- 
iag for any further formalities, 

A reſulution was accordingly taken 
to act vigorouſly and decifively iu 
In dia, and to purſue immediate mea- 
ares for the reduction of the prinei- 


Pal ſ-*t neats of the Fregch in that 


country, before they could receive 
not ier in France of the deſigns that 
were à lopted for that purpoſe in Eng- 
nd. ; 

Ihe jaſtructions diſpatched to this 
intent, were conveyed to their def- 
tiuation with ſuch rapidity, and at 
the {ame time with ſo much ſecrecy, 
that a competent force was prepazed 
at Madras under General Monro, and 
took p:Nefſion of a poſt within four 
miles of Pondichery towards the be- 


action, auJnning of Augult, without the 
than ve l. rench Eat India Company having 
it has becn 

great cicdibil. 


received the loat intimation cf this 
deſigu, or their officers in the Lat 
Indies being apprizcd of it, before it 
was begun to be carried iuto exccy- 
tion. a 
As ſoon as the reinforcements were 
arrived intended for the proſecution of 
the ſiege, the place was cloſely iuveſted. 


On the twentv-firlt of Augriſt, the * 
Britiſh troops advanced within cannon- * 
ſhot of the town, and ſeized a thick A 
planted hedge, that ſ-rved as an out- + 
ſide fence to the fortifications, which 4 
it ſurrounded on every ſide : this cos. a 
fined the garriſon to the town, an! = 


deprived it of all inland commune 
tion. 

Ia the beginning of September, the 
beſiegers received a complete !upply ct 
artillery , and of other ſtores. A re 
ivlution was then taken to attack th: 
place both on the northern and ſouthern 
ſide, aud the treaches were opened v2 
cach accordingly. 

Before the commencement of ti: 
ſiege of Pundicherry, a ,L 128 
been (ent from Madras to rock it vp 
by ſea. It conſiſted of a ſhip of fit 
guns, one of twenty eight and one 0! 
twenty, a ſloop and an armed Eu 
Indiaman: it was commanded by 8 
Edward Vernon. On his arrivai of 
that place, he tell id with a French 
ſquadron under Monſi ur de Tronjoly. 
It was compoſed of a ſhip of ſixty- Hu 
guns, one of thirtv-two, and twoarme! 


L. 


- 


Tat Indiamen. Poth ſquadrons 
maintained a warm engagement during 
the ſpace of two hours ; but notwith- 
it avding ther ſuperiority, the French 
hehe; and made the beſt of their 
was into Pondicherry, in oder to re- 
fit. , This engagement took place on 
the tenth of Augult, 

Contrary winds and currents obug- 
el the Britiſh ſquadron to leave that 
tion for ſome days. Upon recover- 
ing it en the tweat eth, the Freach 
ſquadron was ditcovered [landing out 
ct Pondickery, apparently with a de- 
ſizn of engazzingg, Sir Edward Vernon 
prepared accordingiy tor action, not 
doubt iag but the preſet vation ot ſuch 
a place as Pondicherry, would in luce 
the French commander to exert him- 
ſelf to the utmoſt in its defence. He 
approached as near as he could to Pon- 
dicherry, and came to an anchor in the 
road duriug thenight, but in the morn- 
ing the French tquadron had diſap- 
peared. The French commander had 
taken the opportunity of night to de- 
depart, and had accomplithed his in- 
tent with ſuch expedition, that he was 
at d y-breat ! ta Gut of tight. 

Tis Jepartue ot the French 
{1 on enabled Sir Edward Vernon 
to Llock up Pondicherry by fea, and 
to cu off ail ſu pplies of proviſions, and 
fucconrs of any kind from that quarter. 
Ine garrifon, thou ch left to theuiſelves 
reſoleed however ta make as long and 
ohſtinate a detence as their circum- 
ſlauces would poffibly enable them. 
They compoſed a hody of tliree thou- 
ſand men, of which a third coutitled of 
Europeans, They were commanded 


by Monſieur de Bellecombe, an officer. 


of greut bravery, 

On the twenty-eight of September, 
the beſiegers began to tire upon the 
(OW! : their batteries were mounted 
wü thirty pieces ef heavy cannon, 
and twenty even mortars. Ley 


were no leſs vigorouſly anſwered by the 
fire ot the betieged, who were poſſeſſed 
a Yer7 numtrous artillery, ainount- 
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ing to no leſs than three hundred 
pieces, 

The approaches of the betiege:s, 
and tue works they were Cay yiug on 
met with great vubiltiacion Irom the 
heavy aud trequcut rams which tall at 
this icalon of the year in that chmate. 
They proccedco, kowever, with f@ 
much induitry and fpirit, that abcut 
the middle ot October, they began to 
prepare for an attack on the body of 
the place, — They conducted both ther 
attacxs on the north aud the touth« 
lice ot the town with ſuch tucceſs 
that they were meditating a general 
allault, to aſſiib wherein, a large body of 
{camen and marines were ſent on thore 
trom the Britiſh ſquadron in the road, 

But they were prevented trom car- 
rying this delign into execution by a 
violent fall of rain ou the day betore 
the intended attack; it tiled the 
ditches, and preatly damayed the 
floats that had been conttructed to 
pals them, Thele damages, how- 
ever, were ſoon repaired, and every 
preparation renewed for a general 
iturming of the town. 

By this time the parrilo.s vas 
greatly reduced: the vigorous re- 
hiltance they had made, had cult them 
ncar a third of their number, in Killed 
and wounded ; and the remainder did 
not appear, upon calculation, ſuttici- 
ently numerous to ithttand the at- 
fault of near ten thoutand men, of 
which the army ot the beſicgers {till 
conſiſted, after deducting what they 
had loſt on their fide fince the com- 
mencement of the fiege. 

Theſe conhderations induced ths 
French Governor, on the lixtcenth of 
October, the eve of the projected at- 
ſault, to offer to turrender the town 
on terms of capitulation. His pro- 
potal was readily complied with, and 
he obtained the mo!t generous an- 
favourable conditions that could be 
granted conſitteutly with the intereit 


aud ſatety of the Britiſh ſettlements 
iu the Eaſt Indies, It Was agreed 


that 


Aa” 


— 
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that the European troops ſhould be 
ſent home to France, and the ſeapoys, 
and other country troops diſbatiied : 
the honours of war were paid to the 
garrifon, and as a teſtimony of efteen 
and reſpect for Monſieur de Belle. 
combe, the regiment of Pondichierry 
was permitted to retain its colours. 

The public ſtores, an4 whatever 
belonged to the government, and the 
French Eat India Company, were 
delivered ap, but every individual was 
allowed to keep his private property. 

In this manner were the French dif- 
poſſeſſed of their principal ſeitlement 
in the Eaſt Indies. "he loſs of the 
beſie gers did not amount to one thou- 
ſand men. 

When the intelligence of this, and 
various other loſſes in that part of the 
world, was brought to Enrope, it 
Treated great diſſatisfaction in France, 
and ſtruck all its well-withers with 
altoniſhmeat.—They ſaw her power 
totally annihilated in India, and all 
thoſe vaſt projets which had been 
forming in reſpect to that country en- 
tirely fruttrated. 

B-+ 1 the French and their abettors 
began now to abate of thoſe ſanguine 
expectations they bad indulged a fee 
months before. Iuſtead of that 
high-hand with which France had 

. promiſed itſelf to act in every quarter 
of the globe, it dad been uniformly 
diſappointed every where: inſtend of 
bringing ruin upon Great Dritain, its 
own ſubjects were reduced to tlie nt- 
toe dilireſa, by the daily and pro- 
digious lofſes attending every brauch 
of their commerce. 

The cafe of Creat Britain was the 
very reverſo. The immenſe treaſures 
relulting from her commerce were 
ſefely depoſited in her harbours ; the 
had loſt little of what the uſual balance 
of ber trade brought from the Call 
Indies, and that which ſhe carried on 
in the diſſerent parts of Europe, had 
met with but inconſideral„le check. 

I'hzt ot France, on the contrary, 

proſpered no where ; her Weit India 


iſlands had ſuff red heavily, from the 
deprivation of innumerble articles 
wanted for the proſecution of -the; 
m iſt neceTary builin fs, and their very 
ſubſiſtence Ihe calenlation of the 
loſſes ſlie had ſulained by the capture 
of her homeward-bound ſhips and 
flie:ts; amounted, according to hy 
own confeſſion, t between four aud 
ave millions Rerling, 

ouch were the ſirſt fruits of the a. 
lance that France had formed with 
America, he very diflerent dens 
that Ved the minds of men on its 
ſirit formation, from thoſe with which 
they were now occupied, ſerve: to 
emvitter and aggravate every calamity 
that was ſelt by the prohle of France, 

The fitnation of Great Hr.tuin wes 
now become an object of vnivęrſal ſut- 
prize and admiration, At the com- 
mencement of the year, 1+ wis ap- 
paremly in a tate of genvral depreſ- 
fon. er enemies were daily gros— 
ing ſtronger in-the new world, and 2 
ſtorm was gathering in the old. which 
it was not thought ſho would hun 
been able to weather. The hopes of 
the few frients ſhe had were hourly 
decreafing, and the hand of Fate f{-em- 
el, as it were, to lic heavy upon her. 

But at the expiration of th: yer, 
all was reverizd. She had flood her 
ground every where with the ute 
fortitude : (he had trinmphed ines 
tous parts of the globe, aud had los 
reputation in none, - She had nreferv- 
ed the vaſt wealth produced by her 
immenſe trade, from the depredations 
of her enemies; an had enriched her- 
ſelf with the ſooils of her princip!! 
foe, Her credit remained as firm as 
ever. H r determination to keep the 


eld agaiaſt all her adveriaries, was - 


equally unſhaken ; and her hopes % 
being able ro do it, not leſs fonnde |. 
Thus, initexd of that ruin which her 
enemies had thought proper to pro- 
ggolticats, ſhe til} abounded in re- 
ſources, aud her reſolution was uni 

palled, 
It was not long before the French 
Mini 
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miniſtry was convinced that Great 
Britain would require more powerful 
efforts than France was able to make, 
in order to compaſs the ends propoſed 
by uniting with America. Neither 
honour nor profit had accrued from 
the events of the firſt campaign ; and 
the ſecond promiſed ſtill leſs, from the 
llronger ſtate of preparation, and the 
prodigious exertions that were making 
throughout England, to aſcertain her 
ſecurity at home, and to meet her ene- 
mics with all the naval ſtrength that 
ſhe could collect. 2 

la this conviction, France began to 
turn her thoughts to that branch of 
her royal family that fat on the throne 
of Spain. The compact between the 
members of that potent family, was 
thought a ſufficient motive to induce 
theSpaniſh miniftry to co-operate with 


X 3 


355 
the French, in reducing the power of 
the common enemy of the Houſe of 


Bourbon, and they applicd to it accor- 
dingly. 

Never, in the mean time, did the 
power aud importance of Great Britain 
appear with greater ſplendour, thay 
upon the cloſe of this memorable pe- 
riod of the war. Though labouring 
under moſt violent diviſions at home, 
and without the intervention of a fin- 
gle friend from abroad, ſhe ſtill was 
able to carry on a vigorous and exte1- 
five war on the diſtant and vaſt conti- 
nent of North America; and not only 
to bid defiance to the navies of France, 
but to ruin the principal branches of 
her trade in both extremities of the 
globe, and to ſeize the major part 
of her commercial fleets on her owg 
coalt, 
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Proceedings in Parliament. — Trial of Admiral Keppel. 


1778 
Ta E meeting of Parliament, 


which took place on the twentieth 
of November at the cloſe of the ſeaſon 
of action, was attended with anxious 
expeQation, in what manner it would 
procecd. in the midſt of the new ſcenes 
that had opened, © oo | 

Ihe ſubſtance of the ſpeech from 
the Throne, was a repreſentation of the 
injurious conduct of France, a reliance 
on the ſpirit and excrtions of the nation 
in its own defence, the vigour and ſuc- 
cls with which the commerce of the 
enemy had been aunoyed, and the ſafe 
ty and profperity which had accom- 
panicd ther own. The neceſſity of 
employing the muſt reſolute efforts 
equally by land and fea. 

* Oppolition (lill continued inimical to 
the miniſtry, and expreſſed the higheſt 
diſſatisfaction at the proſpect of its 
being entruſted with the conduct of 
fo important a war as the preſent, after 
having managed the affairs of the na- 
tion with ſuch iil ſucceſs. : 

"There was one mealure, however, in 
which oppoſition concurred with an 
unanimity peculiarly characteriſtic of 
the invariable diſ»ofition of the Eng- 
Uh towards the French. The moſt 
vin orous proſecution of hoſtilitics was 
recommended again{t that power. 

In the mean time, the iſſue of the 
engagement between the Britiſh and 
French fleets, on the tweaty-fey nth. 
of July, had become a ſubject of fre- 
quent and ſevere q ſcaſſion among all 
ranks and clalles. Great complaints 


were made throughout the fleet, that 


by the impropriety of conduct of the 


Blue diviſiun, the opportunity of ob- 
taining a complete victory over the 
French fleet had been loſt. 

The diſcuſſions on this matter be- 
came gradually the 'principal ſubje& 
of the public papers, and were carried 
on with a warmth and vehemence, 
that ſet the whole nation into. a fer- 
ment-of the molt violent aud out- 
rageous nature. The friends of the 
Vice Admiral of the Blue were no 
leſs hot and poſitive in the defence 
of his conduct, than his opponents 
were in its condemnation. Incenſe 
at the cenſorious manner with which 
it was treated, they laboured to repie. 
ſent ie as brave and judicious beyond 
repreheuſion, and even ſuperiorly me- 
ritorious to that of the cummander in 
chief 

This altercation in the daily print: 
became a ſource of the moſt injurious 
and unguirded provocations on both 
ndes of the queſtion. Tnoſe who 
eſpouſed the cauſe of the Admiral, 
manifeſted no leſs determination in 
contradifting the repeated afferions 
of ſuperior merit in his opponent, aud 
acculing him in the m ſt open and ex 
plicit manner, of being the real caute 
of the eſcape of the French fleet, 
through his diſobedicnce of the fignals 
and orders of his commander, aud 
by remaining at a dittance with his 
diviſion, initcad of coming t + the ab 
ſiltauce of the relt of the fleet. beie 
charge 


r oc <4 2a 


charges, which were niade with unuſual 
Arength and confidence, excited a 
general deſire of a farther clucidation 
of this matter. 

An accuſation of ſo weighty a na- 
ture, was very grievous and alarming 
to Sir Hugh Pallifer. He applied to 
Admiral Keppel for a juſliſication of 


his conduct, and a clearance from thoſe 


imputations which were ſo hurtful to 
bis profeſſional character. te requir- 
ed of him to ſigu and publiſh a paper, 
ſtating particulars relative to the en- 
gagement of the twenty-ſcventh of 
July; one of which was to ſpecify as 
a fact, that he did not intend by his 
ſi gnals on the evening of that day, to 
renew the battle at that time, but be 
in readineſs for it the next morning. 

On the rejection of this demand 
by Admiral Keppel, Sir Hugh Pal- 
lifer publiſhed in one of the daily pa- 
pers a variety of circumſtances con- 
cerning that engagement, which were 
preiaced by a — to which he 
ſigned his name. This publication re- 
flected ſeverely on tac conduct of the 
Admiral. 

An attack ſo public, and ſo detri- 


mental to Ins character, induced Ad- 


miral Keppel to declare to the Ad- 
miralty, that unleſs Sir Hugh Palliſer 
ſhould explain this matter to his ſatis- 
fact ion, he could not, conſiſtently with 
his reputation, ever act conjointly with 
him | ; 
This altercation happening before 
the meeting of Parliament, was of 
courſe taken notice of when it met. 
In the Houſe of Peers, the Earl of 
Driſtol d:manded of the ſirſt Lord of 
the Admiralty, an inquiry into the 
conduct of the commanders of the fleet 
on the twenty-ſeventh of July, aſſign- 
ing asa reaſon for this demand, the 
declaration of Admiral Keppel, that 
he would not reſume the command, 
until ſuch an inquiry had taken place. 

The anſwer to this requitition was, 
that circomſtances did not require it. 
The conſequeuces of the engagement 
on the twenty - ſcventh of july, nad 
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anſwered every pages that could have 
been expected, The French fleet, 
though acither taken nor dettroyed, 
had been ſo effectually diſabled aud 
diſhcartened, that aſter fl ing ac 
from the Engliſh fleet in the night, 
to avoid a purſuit, it had not dared 
to face it during the whole remaiader 
of the campaign. All the benefits of 
the completeilt victory had thereby 
been produced; the trade of this 
country had received the mod exteuſixe 
protection, while that of France had 
been ruiued. 

the inſtitution of an inquiry would 
be productive of the moſt fatal « fſects. 
It would breed diſſentions; and oc« 
caſion camity and faction among the 
naval cluſſes. "his would lead to the 
molt pernicious coniequence.,efpecially 
at a time when unauimity was 10 much 
needed, Such an inquiry would no 
leis injure the ſervice, by depriving 
it of a number of officers, whuſe at- 
tendance would be r.quilite on a trial 
of ;uch importance, and who muſt hg 
abſent from their duty, while their 
preſence was ſu much wanted in their 
different ſtations. — | hus the {ucceſs 
of the preceding year wuld in a ,rreag 
meaſure be defcated by tuch a ca- 
ſure. 

bis inquiry would no Icſs wound 
the public peace of the kingdon: ; 

artics would be furmed on each ſide, 
witi all that heut and VIOLENCE char Cc 
teriſlie of this nation. Which ever way 
the matter was decided. tue would 
ſtill remain, and fill the pur ie with 
ſuſpiciuns aud atimebitics, that would 
continne fir a lo Fa ti ne to di ſturb 
both puillic and private tranqu Hit v. 

In the Heuſe of Commons this 
ſulject was taken up in the fame man- 
ner. It was wrged, that as Aderal 
Keppel had expreſſed a public retutal 
ty ſerve in Com uncuun with Sir Fingh 
Poirier, the Cas 1 ech a dccluration 
ou, he to be mace known, by a 
trough invettigation uf the culduce 
that had occationce it. 


" The nauon had a right to be fully 
| inter- 


g58 
informed of the nature of the conteſt 
between twoofficers in ſuch high truſt. 
Whoever of the two was in fault, 
ought unqueſtionably to undergo con- 
dign puniſhment If the diſpute pro- 
ceeded from ſlight cauſes. they ought 
to be removed with all ſpeed, and no 
difference be ſuffered to ſubliſt be- 
tween the principal commanders in the 
navy, among whom unanimity was 
peculiarly neceſſary in the diſcharge of 
their reſpective duties. 

Admiral Keppel, and Sir Hugh 
Palliſer, who were both preſent in the 
Houſe on this occaſion, ſpoke ſeverally 
to the point in queſtion in ſupport of 
their reſpective conduct. The iſſue 
of the conteſt between them was, that 
a motion was made for an addreſs to 
the Crown to bring Sir Hugh Palliſer 
to a trial, for his behaviour in the late 
engagement with the French fleet. 
In anſwerto this motion, Sir Hugh 
Pallifer replied in a ſpeech of great 
warmth and vehemence, that he had 
already demanded and obtained a 
court-martial to fit on Admiral Kep- 
rel, whom he charged with having 
through his miſconduct cauſed the 
failure of ſucceſs in that engagement. 

This communication occaſioned 


at aſtoniſhment in the Houſc. It 


ad been, and ſtill continued to he the 
general deſire of individuals of all par- 
ties, to heal this breach between theſe 
two officers, and to prevent it from 
going any further, at a time when the 
ervices of both were ſo much needed. 
The feuds that would ariſe in the navy 
from ſuch a litigation were fully fore- 
ſeen, and the miſchievous influence 
they wonld have upon the affairs of 
the nation. From thoſe weighty mo- 
tives, it was the cordial wiſh of the 
Houſe to put an end to this alterca 
tion with all ſpeed. | 
It was therefore with univerſal con- 
cern the Houſe was informed of the 
determination that had been taken to 
bring Admiral Keppel to a trial; the 
foreſight of what would be the reſuit of 
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ſuch a ſtep, ſtruck them with tbegrea- 
teſt anxiety. 

Admiral Keppel conducted himſelf 
on this occaſion with remarkable tem · 
per and coolneſs of expreſſion. He 
acquieſced without reluctance in the 
orders that had been laid upon him to 
prepare for atrial of his conduct, which 
he hoped would not, upon inquiry, 
appear to have been diſhonourable or 
injurious to his country, any more than 
diſgraceful to himſelf. 

Much diſcontent- was created by 
the Board of Admiralty's admitting 
the charges againſt Admiral Keppel, 
and appointing a trial. It was con- 
demned in the Houſe in terms of the 
greateſt ſeverity, It was aſſerted to 
have been their duty to have laboured 
with the utmoſt earneſtneſs, and exert- 
ed their whole official influence to ſtifle 
this unhappy diſagreement between 
two braye and valuable men, the con- 
ſequence of which they well knew, and 
ought to have obviated, by interpoſing 
as reconciliators, inſtead of promoting 
the diſpute, by conſenting to bring 
it to a judicial and public hearing, 
Imputations of a heavier kind were 
made on this occaſion, and expreſſed 
with great explicitneſs and freedom of 
ſentiments and language. 

The anſwer made by thoſe who 
undertook to juſtify the conduct ofthe 
Lotds of the Admiralty was, that they 
could not conſiſtently with the impar- 
tiality which they owed to every of- 


ficer of the navy, refuſe to receive all 


matters of complaint relating to ſub- 
jects of their department. 'VPhey had 
no right to decide on the merits of any 
caſe Paid before them; they were bound 
to refer it to a court compoſed of na- 
val officers, who were the only proper 
and competent judges of each others 
conduAa iu profeſſional matters, 

Every man in that line was natural- 
ly defirous to be tried by his peers. 
Both military and naval caſes were of 
ſo complex and difficult a texture, that 
none but perſons belonging to tlie 
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profeſſion had any pretence to paſs a 
judgment upon them. In conformity 
with - theſe principles, which were 
founded upon the cleareſt equity, 
they left the deciſion of the preſent al- 
tercation to ue gentlemen of the navy, 
whoſe honour and integrity on every 0c» 
caſion, and in all inſtances of this kind, 
had never been called in queſtion, and by 
whoſe verdict alone it was hut juſt and 
reaſonable that every ofthcer in that 
line of fervice ſhould wiſh to ſlang or 
fall 
The arguments vpon this ſubject 
were manifold, and urged with great 
heat and violence on both ſides. They 
were productive of uncommon ani- 
moſity and rancour, and opened a door 
to a ſpirit of contention that diffuſed 
itfelf through all claſſes of ſociety. 
People of moderation and candour 
lamented with unſeigned ſorrow, the 
rage and fury by which both parties 
were governed on this unfortunate 
emergency. Such was the height of 
paſſionthat prevailed every where, that 
the critical circumſtances of the nation 


were wholly forgotten, and the at- 


tention of the public entirely abſorbed 
in this fatal diſpute. Individuals of 
all ranks, and all profeſſions, engaged 
in it with as much zeal as if they had 
been perſonally concerned in the flue, 
The diſſatisfaction that was excited 
upon this occaſion among the upper 
claſſes in the navy, appeared in a me- 
morial that was preſented to the King 
by twelve of the oldeſt and mult dit- 
tinguiched Admirals, at the head of 
whom was the name of that great and 
illuſtrious commander Lord Hawke, 
The conduct of Sir Hugh Palliſer 
was therein condemned without re- 
ſerve 3 that of the Admiralty itſelf 
was ſeverely cenſured, as having el- 
tabliſhed a precedent pregnant with 
the moſt ruinous conſequenccs to the 
naval ſervice of the kingdom. By the 
meaſure it had now adepted, that 
board had ſubmitted to become the 
inſtrument of any individual who might 
be prompted by iniquizous motives ip 


deprive the navy of its beſt and hizhe® 
officers. 

They repreſented it as a defiruQtive 
violation of all order and diſcipline ia 
the navy, to permit and countenance 
long concealed, and afterwards preCi- 
pitately adopted charges, and reeri- 
minatory accuſations of ſubordinate 
ofticers agaialt their commanders. in 
chief. "They reprobated it as highly 
improper and ſcandalons, to ſuffer mea 
at once in high and civil offices, and in 
ſubordinate command, previvus ta 
their making ſuch accuſations, to at- 
tempt to corrupt the judgment of the 
public, by publiſhing hbels on their 
oflicers iu a common neu ſpaper, which 
tended at once to excite diſſentians 
in the navy, and to prejudice the minda 
of thoſe who were to try the merits of 
the accuſation agalnſt the ſuperior di- 
ficer. 

What added conſiderable weight ta 
this memorial, was, that the myjority 
of thote who ſublcribed it, were not 
only officers of the firlt rank and im- 
portance in the navy, but unconactte4 
with the oppolition, and attached by 
various motives to the cout and nu- 
niſtry. Thus evinced their conduct d 
the preſent inſtance, to have been un- 
influenced by confiderations of party. 

"The minds of men of all profefiong 
and degrees were lo entirely cngrolicd 
by the trial of Admiral Keppel, that 
no buſiacls of any conlequence was 
agitated in either of the Houſes af 
Vachament while it continued. The 
molt active members in both were 
now at Porti{month, detained by the 
intereſt they took in the cauſe of tbe 
two contentlants. 

This famous trial begun upon the 
ſeventh of January, ſeventy-uine, aud 
laſted more than a month, not ending 
till the eleventh day of February en- 
ſuing. After a long and accurate in- 
veltigation of every ſpecies of evidence 
that could be produced; upon a bun- 
neſs of ſuch intricacy, as well as im- 
portance, the court-martial acquitied 
Admiral Erppcl of all the charges 
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that had been brought againſt him. 
He was declared in the cleareſt and 
molt explicit terms, to have acted the 


part of a judicious, brave, and experi- 


enced oflicer ; and the accufation was 
condemned in the fevereſt language. 
The ſatisfaCtion felt and expreſſed up- 
en the acquittal of Admiral Keppel 
was conſpicuous in the higheſt degree. 
Both Houſes of Parliament voted him 
their thanks for the eminent ſervices 
he had performed, and the whole na- 
ton reſounded with his applauſe. 

The City of London diſtinguiſhed 
itſelſ in the molt firiking manner, by 
the zel with which it teſtißed its par. 
tieipation in the general fatisfaction of 
the public. It beſtowed every honour 
and mark of reſpect in its power upon 
Admiral Keppel; who eertainly had 
ample cauſe to congratulate himſelf, 
upon the many proofs of unfeigned 
eſteem and attachment, which he ex. 
perienced upon this memorable occa. 
gion. 

The reſentment againſt his accuſer 
operated in no lefs ſtriking and for- 
cible a manner. The tide of popular 
rage was ſo ſtrong, that it conſtrained 
zim to retire wholly from public life, 
and to reſign all his employments, 

But notwithitaading the high de- 
gree of national favour and eſteem, in 
Which Admiral Keppel now ſtood, it 
was [oon diſcovered that they would 
avail little in reſloring him to authority 
and command; and he thought it 
prudent to withdraw from a fituation 
wherein he found himſelf not accept- 
able. 

The diſſat ĩs faction occaſioned by 
this treatment of Admiral Keppel. 
contributed powerfully to embitter the 
eppotition againſt thoſe who were 
con ſidered as the authors of it. Thoſe 
who prefided at the Board of Admi- 
raity underwent a fevere examination 
ef their conduct. It was repreſented 
as erroneous and faulty in the (xtreme; 
aud no pains were omitted to lay it 
forth in ſuch coluurs, as to moke it 


appear deſerving of the higheſt repre» 


henſion, PG. 

Its condu for a ſerics of years, was 
animadverted upon with the utmoſt 
ceniure and reprobation. A multitude 
of facts and particulars were cited, in 
proof of the aſſertions, and in ſupport 
of the charges made againſt thoſe who 
adminitltered in this department. heir 
conduct the laſt ſummer eſpecially, 
was adverted to.as greatly dehcient in 
prudence, and as having diſpoſed the 
kingdom to the moſt ſerious dapger. 

Admiuiſtration made a long and 
eireumiſtantial reply to theſe charges, 
The debates upon this occaſion were 
unuſually animated ; and repeatedly 
called forth» the abilities of the differ- 
ent ſpeakers of both ſides. 

A reſolution had been moved on 
the part of oppolition, in conſequence 
of thefe charges, tencing to condemn 
the conduct of the Admualty during 
the preceding year; but it was rejected 
by a majority of two hundred and four, 
to one hundred and ſcventy. 

Se inconſiderable a proportion in 
favour of minittry, emboldened oppoti- 
tion to reſume its uttack upon the 
Board; but it was again defeated by 
much the ſame majority. 

the intent of oppoſition in this 
latter attempt, was to ſhew that the 
{tate of the navy was iuadequate to the 
valt expences incurred for its ſupport 
aud augmentation. The chief argu- 
ment uted in proof of this aſſertion, 
was the ſuperiority of the ſums grant - 
ed for the navy of late years, to thoſe 

anted in former ; from whence it was 
inferred that the Navy ought to hav 
been much more numerous. 

The ci eumſtance chic ſty alledge 
in exculpation of the Admiralty, was 
the larger ſize of the ſhips at prefent 
couſtruted, in compariton of theſe 
built in the time alluded to in the eſti- 
mate adduced by oppoſition. 

"Theſe debates concerning the navy 
were marked by the declaration of 
Lord Howe and Acmiral Keppel, the 
two principal officers at that time in 


the ſra ſervice, that they were de cr. 
mined 


mined to withdraw themſelves from it, 
while it continued under the preſent 
direction, 

This reſignation was ſhortly after 
followed by that of Sir Robert Har- 
land, Sir John Lindfay, and ſeveral 
other officers of great reputation. 80 
general were the diſcontents, that no 
lets, it was ſaid, than twenty Captains 
of the firſt diſtinction in the navy, had 
pur poſed to throw up their commiſ- 
ons in a body on the ſame day. 
Nothing but the ſenſe of the very 
great need in which theit country 
 Roud of their abilities, prevented them 
from exccuting their determination. 

"This readineſs to relinquiſh the 
public ſervice in ſo many of the ableſt 
naval commanders, excited a general 
alarm throughout the nation, and oc- 
calioned a direct attack from oppoli- 
tion, againlt the principal Lord ot the 
Adwiralty, ' A motion was made 
that an addreſs ſhould be preſented to 
the Crown, for the removing him 
from his ſtation at that Board. 

Beſides the arguments already al-_ 
ldged, the ſpirit of diſcontent. and 
detection now reigning in the navy, 
was chicfly-inlilted vpon, and the 
danger ot long, at a time when moſt 
waiited, the courage and capacity of 
the b-'t officers in the navy. 

uc reply to this charge was, that 
they had not been diſmiſſed ; their 
reſi nation was voluntary and unre- 
quelted. 
ia alluning the freedom to require 
that miniſters ſhould be diſcharged 
from their reſpective department. 
gbould they continue to refuſe their 
ſervices to the ſtate, others might be 

tound to replace them, 
| er a violent altercation, that 
toos up a great part of the night, the 
motion for the removal of Lord Sand- 
wich from his office, was rejected by. 
a maj. 1ity of two huudred and twenty, 
to one hundred and eighteen. 

Wile theſe tranſactions were oc- 
cupying the attention of rhe Houle of 

inmons, that of the Lords was no 
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They acted out of character 


leſs buſily taken up with thoſe inqui- 
ries and examination into the ſtate of 
the navy, which had in the preceding 
ſeſſion, occaſioned ſo many debates a- 
mong them. 

What rendered the inquiry now 
carrying on in the Houſe of Lords the 
more remarkable, was the perſon h 
exerted th: molt activity in bringing 
it forward. "This was the Earl of 
Priitol; a nobleman whoſe life, thr 
a complication of inkrmities aud diſ- 
eaſes, was evidently drawing to # 
ſpeedy end; but whoſe - refolutiun 
and induſtry remained unbroken to the 
laſt. | 

He was chiefly aſſiſted in this tedi- 
ous and difficult buſinefs, by the Duke 


of Bolton, and the Duke of Richmond. 


This latter nobleman was obliged, ia 
his abſence, to ſupply his place, in 
ſome of the moſt intricate parts, 

The ſirſt ſtep that was taken, was to 
demand the official papers and docu- 
ments n«ceflary for ſuch an inveſliga- 
tion, Here again a refuſal was made, 
on the greund ſo often pleaded, ot the 
danger that would ariſe from diſclo{- 
ing, in ſo public a manner, the actual 
ſtate of the navy in ſuch a critical 


time. 

The refuſal was reſented with the 
utmoſt vehemence by the Earl of 
Baitol, in whoſe name the demand for 
papers had been made. As ſoon as: 
he was able, he repaired to the Houſe; 
and, notwithitanding he was fo weak, 
as to be unable to ſtand without 
crutches, he ſpoke with a ſtrength 
aud animation that ſtruck the whole» 
Houſe with amazement. 

The ſpeech he made was full of the 
moſt bitter invectives againſt the Eart 
ot Sandwich, whoſe conduct, as Firit 
Lord of the Admiralty, he depicted 
in the moſt opprobrious colours. He 
explicitly gave notice, that his intent 
was to couvict that nobleman of mal- 
verſation, and to eſfect his removal 
from the departmeut wherein he now 
preſided, 

Lord Sandwich in a firm and fpirit- 
cd 
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ed ſpeech, combated very circumſtan- 
tially the vartous ettacks upon his 
adminiſtration, and declared that what- 
ever errors he might have committed, 
hs had it amply in his power to make 
it manifeſt to all the impartial and 
unprejudiaed world, that he had acted 
in every branch of the department 
committed to his charge, with the 
KriQeſt integrity and the cleareſt en- 
deavours to benefit the public. 

In the courſe of the debates occa · 
ſtoned by this ſubject, a molt violent 
diſcuſſion took place on the appoint- 
ment of a commander in chief over 
the grand fleet, intended for the Chan · 
nel and Home ſervice. 

The perſon appointed to this high 
and important ſtation, was Sir Charles 
Hardy, a brave and experienced offi- 
cer ; but now advanced in years, and 
who had long retired from the acti ve 
ſcenes of a naval life, with an intention 

never to return to them. He was at 
this time Governor of Greenwich 
Hoſpital. 

It was aſſerted by oppoſition, that 
the conſequences of the behaviour of 
thoſe who prefiled at the Admiralty 
were alarming in the moſt ſerious de- 

Free. They had driven from the 
fervice of. their country the molt 
eminent officers in the navy. They 
were now reduced to the neceſſity of 
applying to an elderly gentleman, 
broken with age and infirmities, to 
accept of a command from which he 
would gladly have been excuſed. 

But ſuch, it was faid, was the ran- 
eour with which men of real merit and 
elevated minds were pertecuted, for 
not bowing with means and ſervility 
to the caprice and preſumption of 
people in power, that ſooner than em- 
ploy ſuch men, however their abilities 
were wanted in theſe calamitous times, 
they would hazard the ſafety, and the 
very exiſteuce of the ſtate, by com- 


mitting its defence to perſons much 


inferiorly qualified, and who were 
univerſally known to be paſt that time 
ol life and ſtreagth which was requilite 


for the great funRions to which they 
were ſo imprudently called. 
The Earl of Briſtol, according to 


the notice he had given, having col- 


lected the materiats on which he in- 
tended to reſt his charges againſt the 
Earl of Sandwich, laid them before 
the Houſe on the day which had beers 
appointed for that purpoſe. He ac- 
companied them with a ſpeech, where- 
in he took great pains to enforce the 
propriety of diſplacing that nobleman. 
Among other particulars he ſtated, 
that a — of ſeven millions had been 
expended on the navy within the laſt 
ſeven years, above the proportion 
allotted in any like period before, and 
yet the navy was evideatly on the de- 
creaſe, | 

The Earl of Sandwich made a long 
and animated ſpeech in juſtification of 
his conduct. He — the ſtate 
of the navy as vigorous and flouriſh- 
ing, from the number of large and 
capital ſhips it contained, much exceed- 
ing the dimenſions of thoſe conſtructed 
ſome years before, He poſitively 
denied the ellimates and calculations 
made by the Earl of Briſtol reſpecting 
the charges and expences of building 
and repairing the navy. - 

The debate upon this occaſion was 


long, and accompanied with great 


warmth. ' The ſpeakers exerted them- 
ſelves on both fades in a more thaa 
ordinary manner. On putting the 
queſtion, the motion tor the removal 
of Lord Sandwich was rejected by a 
majority of ſeventy- eight, to thirty - 
nine. 

This rejection produced a ſtrong 
proteſt, ſigned by twenty-five Lords. 
The Earl of Briftol drew up a ſeparate 
one in his owa behalf, wherein he 
entered into a detail of the motives 
that had induced him to propoſe the 
motion which had been rejected. It 
was the laſt public tranſation with 
which that celebrated nobleman cloſed 
an active and varicgated life. 


It 
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It was obſerved by the public, in wiſdom would conſiſt in cordially for- 
regard to theſe repeated inquiries into giving the various miſtakes into which 
the flate of the navy, that whoever the moſt intelligent are apt to fall, 
was in fault, one matter was clear, while there was reaſon to believe 
which was, that the truth, in all theſe they were unintentional, and pruceed- 
diſquifitions, was fo difficult to come ing only from the inhecent inespable - 
at, trom the perplexes and endleſs neſs of human nature in almoit every 
mazes of accounts and examinations reſpect. 
wherein it was involved, that true 
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Declaration f Spain in favour of Alnerics. 
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URING theſe diſputes and con- 
teations in Great Britain, the 
French miniſtry was ſedulouſſy em- 
ployed in procuring the acceſſion of 
Spain to the cauſe it had eſpouſed. 
Experience had ſhown France, that 
notwithſtanding the hopes ſhe had 
conceived from her vaſt preparations, 
they were not adequate to the delign 
me had ſormed, of compaſſing the 
ſubmiſſion of Great Britain to the 
terms ſhe had planned in conjunction 
with the United States of America, 
She ſaw her commerce in evident dan- 
ger of being totally ruined and the 
reſources of her marine, of courſe, 
effectually deſtroyed. The Canger 
was imminent and immediate. In the 
pace of one twelvemonth mere, ſhe 
had every reaſon to apprehend that 
the flects and privatcers of Britain, 
were they to proceed as they had 
begun, would reduce her to ſuch diſ. 
tres, as to compel her to relinquiſh 


the object ſhe had fo long kept in 
view, 


In this extremity, ſhe-reminded the 
Court of Spain of the obligations in- 
cumbent upon it, in virtue of the Fa- 
mily Compact. She repreſented the 
conſequences of ſuffering Great Britain 
once more to give the law to France. 
Were the French branch of the line of 
Bourbon to he thus humbled, the 
Syanith branch could not fail to par- 
tivipate in its humiliation. Thus they 
would both be degraded a ſecund time 
in th eves of all Europe. 

At the time when the Convention 
at Saratoga took place, the French 


miniſtry, which had long been waiting 
for ſuch an opportunity of coming to 
a rupture with Great Britain, imme- 
diately propoſed to the Spaniſh Court 
an union of their mutual ſtrength, in 
order to compel Great Britain to ac- 
knowledge the independence of Ame- 
rica. The entire overthrow of the 
Britiſh power was laid before that 
Cburt as the infallable conſequence of 
ſuch a loſs as that of the valt dominions 

oſſelfed by Great Britain in America. 
This would reduce it ſo low, that 
henceforth the Houſe of Bourbon 
might look look upon itſelf as delivered 
from its capital enemy. 

But the ſolicitations of the French 
ministry were not ſucceſsful. Spain 
did not at that time think it in any 
wile her interelt to co operate in the 
diſmemberment of the Britiſh Empire, 
Several of her politicians were no leſs 
diſpoſed to look forward to future 
contingencies, than to conſult the 
ſeeming intereſt of the day. Thet? 
were by no means inclined to precipi- 
tate matters in a buſineſs that appeared 
to them to require mature deliberation, 
France was unuſually impatient to 
draw Spain into her mealures upon 
this occaſtun. This they were not 
ſurprized at, when they conſidered 
that its American poſſeſſions were but 
of ſmall importance comparatively to 
thoſe of Spain, and that the nature of 
them differed eſſentially from that of 
the dominions of the Spaniſh Crown 
in that vaſt hemiſphere. 

In conſequence of the averſnels 
which was teitific@ on the part of 

Spain 
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Bain, to coincide with the meaſures 
& France, the negotiations with the 
commillioners of the United States 
were carried on without its participa- 
tion ; and the alliance with them was 
concluded, and notihed to the Court 
of London, without any previous 
conſultation with the Spaniſh miniſtry. 

It was not till the greater part of 
the year ſerenty-cight was clapſed, 
that France reſume] her ſolicitations 
at Madrid. From whatcrer caule it 
might proceed, they were more ſucceſ- 
ul than before. The Spaniſh mo— 
narch was at laſt prevailed. upon co 
make an offer of his mediation be- 
tween France, Nozth America, and 
Great Britain, 

He acted upon this ocenſion with 
great foreſight and circumſpection. 
He waited till the military and naval 
forces that had been employed in the 
late quarrel between Spain and Portu- 
gal, were returned from Brazil, and 
till the rich fleets from Mexico and 
Peru were fafely arrived in the har- 
bours cf Spain. As ſoon as thoſe 
were ſecured, he aſſumed the character 
of mediator between the powers at 
war. 

Great Britain was not averſc to his 
attempting a pacification upon ſuch 
terms ss comported with her intereit 
and dipvity, A fufpicion however, 
waz not groundleſsly entertained, that 


he would lean to the fide of a prince 


ot his family. ; 

the terms propoſed by the Spanish 
Mommzrch were, that both pa tics thuuld 
immediately diſarm, aud avrce to an 
univerſal ceſſation of holt ilities in all 
purts or the world: That all parties 
fzould remain in poſſeſiion of the places 
aud territories they occupied at the 
time this ſuſpenſion took place, : That 
a meeting thou!d be appointed, where 
the miniſters of France and Great 
Britain ſhould ſettle their reſpective 
ditteærenges : That France ſhauid nut 
inter fere in the ſettlement of the diſ- 
pute between Great Britain and the 
Sac: of America, wiich inhould be 
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left entirely tothe deciſion of Spain: 


That in the mean time, the American 
States ſhould be treated with on a 
footing of indepentency'; and that in 
caſe an accommodation were not ef- 
fected, hottiities ſhould not re- com- 
mence tilla twelvemonth's notice had 
becn given of ſuch an intention. 
Nutwithilandcing the caudour and 
i. partiality at firlt proleſſed by the 
Spaniſh miniſtry, the couditions it held 
out to Britain, in behalf of Frauce, 
appeared ſo detrimental and wyurous 
to this country, that they were, withe 
out heſitation, declared inadmiſlible. 
On this declaration, Spain imme 
diately determined to join the aſſoci- 
ation of France and North America 
againit Great Britain, This reſolution 
was taken ſo abruptly, on receiving 
the denial of the Britiſh Court to 
coigeide with the mcaſures propoſerl, 
thut it became evident the medation 
that had been profcrred was not found- 
ed on a ſufficient batis of impartiality 
to render it fofe aud eligible, Ihe 


iutention of the Court of Spain, ſeemed 


rather to dictate than to mediate. 
Ihe terms of peace were ſuch as Great 
Britam could not liſlen to, without 
detracting from the determination tae 
had taken to preſerve her reputation 
unlullied, whatever loſſes ſhe might 
incur through the events of War, ard 
tele caſualuies which neither human 
prudcnce can free, nor valour pre- 
vent. 

The rejection af the plan of paciſi- 
cation framed at Madrid, was an vbjcct 
of ne utgolt aitouith neat to the 
political world. It was fully under 
mood every where, that tle alter- 
native of retuſiu the mediation of 
Spain, would Le an afin at chat 
power to the cœufcdersey egatult 
Great Britain ; and it wids Un rcivie 
univerſally inagiued, chat founcr than 
expoſe liciſelf to ſo manife lt , e 
would yield to ncceliity, and comply 
witu tie deciuons of tac au, ras 
ther than provoke its Cnulity « ; 

Such indeed was the condutt which 
Yyz god 


good policy ſeemed to preſcribe, in 
the opinion of the majority of people 
throughout Europe. Lo adopt any 
other was generally condemned as the 
effect of obſtinaęy and preſumption. 
But this opinion though general, 
had many opponents. It was contend- 
cd, that in public, as well as in private 


life, there were occurrences wherein 


ſtates, no leſs than individuals, were 
bound by the rules of honour and 
magn1nmity to venture their deſtruc- 
tioa ſooner than forfeit the rank and 
repatation they had acquited, Illuſ- 
trious precedents militated in favour of 
his idea, both in antient and modern 
hiſtory, When the immenſe armics 
of Perſia invaded Greece of old, that 
brave people reſolved to periſh ſooner 
thau ſubmit ; though certainly every 
apparent chance was againſt them; 
they were but a handful in compariſon 
of their enemies; but they marched 
forth with a determination to die or 
to conquer. Armed with this reſo- 
lution they fought the bivtizs of Ma- 
ration aud Salamis, and triumphed 
over the greateſt power on earth. 

The Romans had trod in their 
footſteps with equal ſucceſs. When 
nearly overwhelmed by the victorious 
arms of Carthage, they did not de- 
ſpond : they diſdained to offer any 
conditions of pence to their haughty 
enemy; they continued to face him 
with unabated courage; and through 
their, invincible perleverance in the 
midſt of loſſes and detcats, they at 
length overcame him, 

In latter ages examples of the 
ſame kind were not wanting. Hol- 
Jand, in the laſt century, had with- 
Rood in its juſt defeuce, the combined 
attacks of the two greateſt powers 
in Europe, In the century preced- 
mg, when the power of Spain was at 
its higheſt ſummit, and alone almoſt 
equal to that of all the reſt of Europe, 
England did not heſitate to go forth 
and oppoſe the vaſt armament ſhe tad 
prepared for the congueſt of this 
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kingdom. Though incomparably in- 
ferivr in ſtrength, number of ſhipping, 
and men, and every requiſite for fo un- 
equal and arduous a trial, ſhe gave 
Spain a mecting on the ocean, and 
through her courage and conduct 
proved invincible, 

Her fituation at preſent, compared 
with her circumſtances in thoſe days, 
was far preferable, cven proportion- 
ably to the combination of enemies ſhe 
had now to encounter. Ihe marine 
of Spain, it was . computed, would 
make an actual addition of about ſixty 
ſhips of the line to that of France, be- 
ſides a few more that were conſtruct- 
ing. This doubtleſs compoſed a for- 
midable liſt; but though ſuperior in 
number of veſſels to that of Great 
Britain, it was not to be queſtioned 
that the latter counted a much greater 
number of able ſeamen aud experience 
ed ofticerss 

Thus, notwithſtanding the deter- 
mination adopted by Great Britain 
might be dictated by temerity, yet 
when it was duly confidered, it would 
be found not unworthy of a wife and 
valiant people, who had weighed, with 
coolneſs and circumſpection, the rel- 
pective ſituation of themſclres and of 
their enemies; and who ſaw good 
realont, upon mature deliberation, to 
hope they ſhould be able to ſtem the 
current now running 1o forcibiy a- 
gainſt them, They clearly perceived 
its violence would not be laiting ; and 
muit from a variety of cauſes. loſe its 
ſtrength in a ſhort time ; while their 
own, on the contrary, would increaſe 
by the diſcourageracut their enemicy 
would feel on finding themſelves in- 
capable of overcoming them, and the 
conſequent diſunion ſuch a diſappoint» 
ment would produce 

Such were the ideas entertained by 
many of the ſound<{t heads in Europe. 
1. is triple alliance of France, Spain 
and America, did got in their appre- 
henſions, carry that intrinſic ſtrenpth 
and frmacks, which is requilite = 
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the atchieving of great deſigns, Its 
appcarauce was much more tormicavle 
than its realityz and it evidently 
harboured the feeds of a ſpcedy dil» 
ſolution, or of an ineflectual ſublitt- 
ence. 

The contrariety of character, in- 
herent by nature, and every caule that 
operates molt forcibly on the poſſious 
| xonng marked in a particular man- 
ner every branch of the cou tederacy. 
United from motives of neceſſity GH 
one lide, and of ambition on the other 
each party cheriſhed its own ſepazue 
views, and paid little, if any attention 
to theſe of the other. 

The formidable confederacy, hefe 
which France had pwelumptuouſiy 
thought that Great Britain mult beud 
without any further hefitation, had 
only doubled her exertions, and en- 
ated her courage: her hrmneſs ſeem- 
ed to increaſe in proportion to her 
peril; and intead of huiabling her- 
cif before ſu many enemies, the exi- 
dently ſet all at defiance. 

As no nation had ever exhibited 
mo proofs of magnanimity, none 

ad at the ſame time taken boider and 
more decifive meatures ugainſt its uu- 
merons foes. It ſecmed determined, 
thould Fate have decreed its fall, to 
periſh nobly, and to I-ave a name un- 
zullied and reſpeCtable to all futue 
Ages. 


Such were the various ſentiments 


and opinions of the many individuale 
in Furope, whoſe thoughts and lucue 
brations were taken up with the crit1- 
cal tuation uf this country, at the 
time yhen Spain declare its acecſion 
to the ailunce of Frauce aud Ame- 
rica agoinli Uritain. 

i iis declaration was made to the 
Brit: miniſtry by the Spa:ith Ar. 
bailador ot the comt of Lungon, upon 
the Uxtceinth Cuy of Jane, cventy- 
Dinge. 

Notwitliſtanding ſuſpicions hid 
ng been entertained of the eile 
tutentions of the Cont of Spain, yt 
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the conſideration how repngnant & 
was to the intereſt of that monarchy 
to act immically to this country, kept 
people's minds in ſuſpeuce how the 
joint ſoiictationg of the French ang 
American miniſters at that Court 
would termipatr. 

Ihe Relcript delivered do the 
Dritich miuiſtry by the Marquis & 
Almadovar, Ambaſlador hom Spain, 
was a compotition of a vague aid 
deſultory nature, wanting in clearnels 
and precition, and attended with ne 
accuracy or ſtrength of reaſuuing 3 
the iacts ſtated carried no weight nor 
conviction, and did not affiordjult cauſey 
{or fo fericus and violent a mcalure us 
a rupture between the two nations. 

lhe ſpicit and magranimity thet 
were diſplayed at this perilous times. 
fully aulwecred the proguolications of 
the politicians both at home. ud 
abruad, who lad couliGently predicted 
that the cembmation formed agaiukt 
Britains would ferve much le, to in- 
timidate it, than to ſhew its amazing 
reſources ; aud would ſhortly make it 
evident, that the proſpects in which 
its enemies had been lo forward to 
indulge their imaginatiens, were 
founded on their iguorance of the real 
{nation of this country, and the eil 
poſit ion of its people ; of the great- 
neſs of its intrinke wealth, aud rhe 
reacinels of individuals 10 che * 
with the met bourcicls generolity fer 
the common defence. 

Animated with this laudatle ſpirit, 
all parts of the kingdom exlubited A 
zeal and promptitude to concur in 
ercry meaſure weefſary for the pre- 
tection of the realm, that Lanithed al 
cc ſpondeucy and frur. People of 
rank and aSnence acted every where 
with a liberality which toon evinced 
that v0 funds would be wanting ie 
this critical cxigency. Con panieg 
„e raid, and aeginents were horns 
cd upon the pins that 144 been revs 
oled, ard every preparition made 1a 
tact the utmell e2uty ef the ceny. 

CHEALS 


HE capture of the iſland of St 
| Lucia, and the defeat of the 
French by ſea and land there, con- 
ferred great reputation on the Britiſh 
arms. Admiral Zyron arriving ſhort- 
Ir after with his ſquadron,, gave them 
a ſuperiority, which cauſed na little 
arm among the French iſlands, 

The junction of this officer. with 
Ad*iiral Barrington, enabled both to 
fall zmmediately to Mar tinico, in or— 
der to provoke Count D'Eſtaing to 
come forth and engage them. tHe had 

lately been reinforced, and was little, 
if at all inferior to them; but he ex- 
ected further reinforcements; and 
:29 not fore gotten his reception at St. 
Lucia, from a much ſmaller forte than 
his own. 

The conqueſt of St. Lucia, how» 
ever it was honourable, and in ſome 
reſpects ufeful, proved however a molt 
cleſtructite acquiſition to the Britiſh 
troops. Accuſtomed to the more 
tempetate climate of North America, 
they were not able to bear the relax- 
mg ummhealtly change of the Welt In- 
dts Sickneſs and mortality ſoon 
tpread among them, and ſwept off 
zmultitudes. This was truly an ir- 
reparable loſs, as it was impoſſibl- to 
apply the places of ſuch troops as had 
been fent from America. 

Reinforcements being arrived from 
France to the French fleet under 
Count De Graſte, it was now imagin-» 
ed that Count D*Eſtaing would have 
quitted Port Royal, and ventured a 
general engagement; but he continu- 
ex unmoxeably in that harbour. Ad- 
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miral Rowley had joined the Britiſh 
fleet from Europe; but there was no 
ſi ſſicient difparity between it aud the 
French fleet, to account for a man of 
Count D'Eftaing's well known ſpixit 
declining an engagement when ſo ſre- 
quently offered him by the Britiſh 
Admirals. | 
Hts conduct, however, was ivfluen- 
ccd by very proper motives, He waity 
ed an opportunity which he knew 
muſt ſoon arrive, ci attacking the 
Britiſh fleet at a diſadvantage, by the 
diminution of its ſtrength, throvgh the 
convoys neceſſary for the homeward- 
bound trade from the Britiſh Wctt In- 
dia iſlands. It was vow the middle of 


June, the uſual ſcaſon of its departure 


tor Europe, and it was aſſembled at 
St. Chniltopher's in readinels to ſail. 
The ftituation of Admiral Byren, 
the commander in chief, v. as extremely 
d:t!icu!t and crit ical. The immene 
value of the merchantwenucw on their 
departure, rendered it abſolutcly iudiſ- 
ptnlible to give them a powertul con- 
voy. A ſmall one would have ſubjected 
it, as well as them, to the utmoſt Can» 
ger, by falling in with NI. De la Mute 
Piquet, who was at this time, with a 
flrong ſquadron, en his way frem 
France to the French iſlands, Put 
were it to eſcape from this peril, ſtill 
it would run the greateſt riſk, on its 
retuin to join the remainder of ile 
Britiſh flect, to be inte cepted by the 
whole French fleet under Count D'. 
eing. He would not critainly omit 
fo far an opportunity of attacking one 
ol the divided parts of the ſlect; ether 
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that which had convoyed the trade, or 
that which remained at St Lucia ; and 


his ſuperiority was ſo great a preſent, 


that to divide the Britiſh fleet, would 
bea meaſure whichnoreaſoncouldjuſlify, 

In conſequence of theſe conſidera- 
tions, it was determined to convoy the 
homeward trade with the whole flect, 
till it was out of danger of being fol- 
lowed by Count D' Eſtaiag, or of fal- 
ling in with M. De la Motte. 

No ſooner was this determination 
carried into execution, than Count 
D*Efting, asit had been highly appre- 
hended, reſolved immediately to avail 
himſelf of it. He difpatched a body 
of troops to attack the iſland of St. 
Vincent. They were joined, on their 
landing, by a great multitude of the 
Caribbe Indians who were fettled in 
theifland, and whogladly embraced this 
opportunity of revenging themſelves 
for the injuries they had received ſome 
years before, and the difpoſſefſion of 
their lands, that took place ſome time 
after the ceneluſion of the laſt war. 

The combined firength of theſe 
foreign and domeſtic enemics, was too 
great to be withſtood by an inconſider- 
able garriſon, eſpecially, as by means 
of the Caribbees, the enemy had been 
put in poſſcliton of the heights over- 
looking and commanding the town of 
Kingtton, the principal place in the 


iſtand, aud a large body of regular. 


troops was expected from Martinico. 

Theſe motives iaduced the Gover- 
nor to capitulate The conditions 
were very favourable. It was apparent- 
ly the intention of the French, to di- 
miniſh the inclination to make an oh- 
ſinate refiltance avant them, by 
granting the moſt advantageous terins 
to thoſe who ſurrendered. 

In the mean time, Count D'Eſtaing 
was reinforced by the arrival of the 
ſquadron commanded by Monſ. De la 
Motte. His fleet now conliſted of 
twenty-ſix ſhips of the line, and twelve 
frigates; and his land force of ten 
thovfand men. 


With this powerful armament, he 


ſet fail for the iſland of Grenada; the 
ſtrength of which conſiſted of about 
one hundred and fifty regulars, and 
three or four hundred armed inhabi- 
tants. He arrived there on the ſecon& 
ot July, and landed about three thous 
ſand men, chiefly Iriſh, being part of 
the Brigade compoſed of natives of 
Ireland in the ſervice of France. 

They were conducted by Caunt 
Dillon, who difpoſed his troops in ſuck 
a manner, as to ſurround the hill that 
overlooks St. George's town, and com- 
mands it, together with the fort and 
harbour. 

Lord Macartney, the Governor, 
though he could not avoid foreſeeing 
that all reſiſtance would be vain again 
ſo formidable a force, reſolved how- 
ever to make an honourable and gallaat 
defence. The preparations made, and 
the countenance ſhewn by the garriſun 
upon this occaſion, were fuch as indue- 
ed Count D'Eſtaing to be perſonally 
prefent at the attack. He headed 2 
column, and behaved with great bra- 
very; but his troops were repulſed on 
the brit attempt agaiaft the intrenche 
ments on the hill; their Tecond onſet 
was more ſucceſsful : it laſted near 
two hours. The garriſon, after a moit 
courageous oppoſition, were obliged - 
to yield to the prodigious ſuperiority 
of number that aſſailed them on every 
fide, The loſs of the Prench in this 
conflict, was no leſs than three hund- 
red killed and wounded, 

After making themfclves maſters of 
the intrenchments on the hill, they 
turned the artillery taken there, agaiult 
the fort that lay under it. This ob- 
lived the Governor to demand a Capt- 
tulatioa Count D'Eſtaign acted Ups. 
on this occalion in a very haughty 
and inſulting manner. He rejected 
peremptorily all the articles laid before 
him, and ſent back others, with which 
he inſiſted on their initant compliance. 

But the conditions he offered were 
of ſo extraordinary and unprecedented 
a nature, that both the Governor and 


mhabitants agreed in req cting them 
without 


without beſitation. The French com- 
mander being determined to grant no 
other, it was judged adviſable to ſur- 
render without making any conditions 
at all. f 

The conduct of Count D' Eſtaing, 
aſter his becoming maſterof bis iſland, 
did no credit to his character. It was 
ſevere and oppreſſive, and quite re- 

nant to that generoſity which had 

— experienced by the other iſlands 
that had ſurrendered to the arms of 
France, 'The French ſoldiers were 
mdulged, it has been ſaid, in the moſt 
unwarrantable irregularities: and had 
they not been reſtrained by the Iriſh 
troops in the French ſervice, would 
have proceeded to ſtill greater. 

Admiral Byron, after accompauy- 
ing the homeward-bou id Weſt India 
ſlcet till out of danger, and appointing 
them a convoy ta ſee them ſafe home, 
returned with the remainder of his 
ſquadron to St Lucia. On being ap- 
prized of the reduction of $t Vincent 
dy the French, he ſailed immediately 
with a body of troops under General 
Grant for its recovery. 
- 'Fhey had not proceeded far, when 
they were informed that Count 
I” Eflaing had landed a large force at 
Grenada but that Lord Macartney 
was making aa obſtinate defence, and 
would be able to maintain his ground 
till ſuccours arrived. On this intel- 
licence they directly ſteered for Gre- 
nada, | 
On the ſixth of July, the Britiſh 
Feet came in ſight of that of France, 
then lying at anchor off the harbour 
of St, George. The force under 
Admiral Byron conſiſted of twenty 
one ſhips of the line, and ſeven fri- 
„„ oe 
Upon fight of the Britiſh fleet, the 
Fre neh immediately got under way. 
Jt was the intention and endeavour of 
toe Britiſh Admiral to come to clofe 
#&ion, from a conſciouſneſs of, the 
tapertority of the Engliſh in that mode 
of fighting. The intent of the French 
Admiral, on the other hand, was to 
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avoid an engagement of that decifing 
nature, and to confine himſelf to the 
preſervation of his conqueſt. = 

In conſequence of this plan, the 
French fleet, which, as more lately 
come out of port, was in better con- 
dition, and failed the faſteſt, kept in 
ſo diſtant a poſit ion, that it was with 
difficulty it could be reached by any 
part of the Britiſh fleet, nor without 


"expoſing this part to the neceſlity of 


ſuſtaining, unſupported, a combat 
againſt their whole force. 

Admiral Byron, on perceiving the 
diſpoſition, and conjecturing thodeſ 
of the enemy, made the fignal for 
chacing, and coming to a. cloſe eu- 
gagement, notwithitandiag their evi- 
dent ſuperiority. The, engagement 
begun about eight in the Morning j 
when Admiral Barrington. with his 
own, and two other ſuips, commanded 
by Captains Sawyer and Gardner, 
fetched the van of the enemy, whick 
they attacked with the greateſt ſpirit ; 
but the other ſhips of the diviſion not 
being able for a long time to come up 
to his ſupport, theſe three ſhips ſuffer- 
ed conſiderahly from the vaſt ſupe- 
riority with whichthey were neceſſitat- 
ed to encounter, and the Admiral him- 
ſelf was wounded. 

The Britiſh fleet endeavoured is 
rain to compel the enemy to come to 
a cloſe fight ; they avoided it with the 
utmoſt circumſpetion and dexterity. 
It was only by ſeizing the tranſient 
opportunities of the different move» 
ments occafioned by the. wind and 
weather, that ſome of the Britiſh ſhips 
cloſed in with the enemy ; but then 
it was upon ſuch diſadvantageous terms, 
as nothing but the extreme eagernels 


of the Britiſh commanders, would 


have induced them to ſubmit to ; as 
upon all occaſions, or whenever they 
chanced to meet in battle, they were 
engaged with a ſuperiority out of 
proportion. 14-1 
The officers whoſe fortune it was 
to encounter the enemy in this un. 


rr 
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wood. Edwards, and Cornwallis. 
They ſtood the fire of the whole 
French fleet _— pat of the en- 

gement. Captain Fanſhaw of the 
— a ſixty-four gan ſhip, 
ſiagly threw himſelf ia the way of the 
encmy's van, to ſtop them. Admiral 
Rowley, and Captain Butchart, fought 
them at the ſame diſadvantage, and 
every Captain in the fleet ftrove with 
no leſs ſpirit to have an equal 
the action. 

The diſtance at which the French 
fleet continued, and the difficulty of 
nearing it ſuſſicĩently to bring it to a 
cloſ: action, oecaſſoned a general ceſ - 
ſation of tiring about noon. It recom- 
menced ahout two in the afternoon, 
and laſted, with different interruptions, 
till the evening. But the Britiſh Ad- 
miral, notwithſtanding his repeated 
efforts, cou'd not accompliſh the end 
he ſo ardeatly ſought, of forcing the 
enemy to à cloſe fight. þ 

During the action, ſome of the 
ſhips of Admiral Byron's fla et had bold- 
ly made their way to the very mouth 
of St George's harbour. Not knowing 
the iſland was in the poſſeſſion of the 
Freach, theit intent was to let the 
garriſon ſee they were coming to their 
relief, and thereby to encourage them 
to hold out. But they were - quickly 
undeceived; when they perceived the 
French colours flying aſhore,” and the 


equal manner, were Captains Colling- 


ſhare in - 


Notwithftanding the damage fevecal 
ofthe Britih thips had fultained in 
their ſails and rigging, and their con- 


ſequent inability of acting to advad- 
tage, the French did nat think proper 
to renew the action. One ſhip, in par» 
ticular, the Lion of fixty-four guns, 
Capeaia Cornwallis, had futtered fo 
conſiderably, that ſhe was utterly in- 
capable of rejuining the flcet, that was 
now plying to windward,. and was 
obliged to bear a way along before the 
Mad. <She arrived ina few days at 


Jamaica, without being followed by 


any of the enemy, notwithſlanding her 
weak condition. i Yo 


Two other ſhips lay faraſtern, muclif 


diſabled ; but the French dia not at 


tempt to cut them off, hem the apprev®_ 
henſi-n of bringing on a cloſe and gene 


ral action Ihe ſame motive prevents» 
ed them from attempting to capture 


the tranſports. - The hole of tber 


conduct evince] they did not dare 0. 
riſk auy meaſure thut would involve 
them in a dee: ye action. 

Admiral Byron having directed the 
Monmouth to make the belt of her 
way to St Chriftopher, or Autigua, 
together with the tranſports, drew up 


his remaining ſhips in a line af battle 


expecting, that being no more than 


three miles diſtant from the enemy. 


they would avail themſclves of their 
great ſnperiority, and not permit him 


to withdraw the tranſports without 


<- 
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guns of the Forts and batteries firing 
at them. b 5 | 
This diſcovery put an end to the 
deſign that had brought on this en- 
gement, which was to compel the 
French to abauddon the attack of the 
iſland. — The inferiority of the Britiſh 
n ava and military force, rendered the 
recovery of it no leſs imnradticable ; 
and it was now become highly necef- 
fary to conſult the ſafety of the t au- 
por: o with the troops on board, which 
lay greatly expoſed, from the number 
of facge frigates, which it was dppre- 
hended the French would not fall to 
iipncch in puriuit of them, 


_ endeavouring to ſeize them: but after 
having waited in this poßtion during 
the whole night, he was much ſurpria- 
ed in the morning to find the Shale 

French ſſeet had returned io its ſtation 
At Grenada, : — ö . 

Never did the valonr of the Britiſh- 
naval officers diſplay itſelf more o 
ſpicuanſly -than upon this dcin. 
Ihe molt fpirited efforts were vitible - 
throughout the whole fleet to ſecond 
the intention of their commander. 
"The conſ-quences of the engagement 
Be tween the Britiſh and French fleets 
off Grenada, were cqually deſtruct s © 
both of them, though iu a — 


} 


* 
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The Britiſh ſhips were greatly damag- 
ed, on the one band, though their lo(s 
of men was inconſiderable for ſo long 
and obftinate an action, not amount- 
ing to above one hundered and eighty 
killed, and three hundered and fifty 
wounded. On the other hand, the 
French ſuffered much leſs in their 
ſhipping, but their liſt of ſlain and 
wounded amounted, according to im- 
partial accounts, to more than three 
thouſand, 

Admiral Byron found it neceſſary 
to repair to St Chriltopher's, in order 
to refit his ſhips as well as that ſlation 
would enable him. He was followed 
thither ſome time after by Count 
D'Eſtaing, who had now received 
freſh reintorcements, and whoſe ſuper- 
iority was fo great and decifive, that it 
would hare been the higheſt temerity 
to have attacked him in the diſabled 
condition wherein the Britiſh fleet was 
at preſent. 

One motive prevented him from any 
ſuch attempt at this time, which was 
the neceſſity of convoying the home- 
bound fleet of French merchantmen 
from their Welt India iſlands. 

On his return from the performance 
of this duty, his orders from the Court 
of France were to leave the Weſt In- 
dies, and to proceed with all expedi- 
tion to North America, where he was 
to co-operate with the whole ſtrength 
of which he was poſſeſſed, in the cx- 
ccution of thoſe deſigns which ſhould 
be found requiſite to carry into ex- 
ccution for the ſervice of the Ameri- 
Cans, 

In purſuance of this injunction, he 
ſet ſail for the Continent at the head 
of twenty-two ſhips of the line, and 
teu large frigates, His intentions and 
his hopes were-as before, directed to 
objects of the firſt magnitude. 

His arrival on the coatt of Georgia 
deing wholly unexpected, ſome veſlcls 

on their way thither from that city 
with ſtores and proviſions, fell into his 
hands. 

As no iatclligence had been recciv- 
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ed of the approach of Count D' Eſtaing, | 


no preparations had been made tor a 


Tuitable reſiſtance, The Britiſh troops 


were ſtill divided ia ſeparate canton» 
ments, The head quarters were at 
Savannah town ; but the force with 
General Prevolt at that place was very 
incouſiderable, the major part being 
ſtationed on the iſland of Port Roy al, 
with Colonel Maitland. | 

On the ſixtecath of September, 
Count D'ſaing fummoned General 
Prevoſt to ſurrender to the arms of 
France. The meſſage was conceived 
ia terms of the higheſt confidence and 
certainty of ſucceſs. It boaited of 
the manner in which Grenada bad 
been taken, and warned the Britiſh 
General to beware of making a fruit- 
leſs refiltance ; which he intimated 
would probably be attended with the 
molt fatal conſequences to the belieg- 
ed. 

In conſequence of a refuſal to liſten 
to a ſummons that offered no ſpecifi: 
terms, Count D'Eftaing granted a 
ſuſpenſion of arms, for tweuty-four 
hours deliberation. | 

On the ſeventeenth, a final anſwer 
was returned to Count D*Ettaing's 
ſummons, by which he was given to 
underſtand, that au unanimaus deter- 
miuation was taken to detend the place 
to the laſt man. Count D'Eitaing 
received it with equal diſpleaſure aud 
aſtoniſhment. 

A junction being formed by the 
French and American forces, they 
amounted together to between nine 
and ten thouſand meu Count D'E- 
ſtaing had hive thouſand reguizrs, and 
near one thouſand ſtout Mulattos and 
free-negrocs, well armed. 
of Americans that joined hun under 
the command of General Lincoln. 
conſiſted of about two thouſand at lirit; 
but were ſoon augmented to twice 
that number, 

To oppoſe this formidable ſlrength, 
General Prevoſt had no more, ad- 
gether, than three thouſand men: but 


they were luch as contiuvel expert» - 


ca 


The body 


—— 
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ence had ſhewa he could place the 
firmeſt dependence on. Numbers of 
them were refugees, whom reſentment 
for the uſage they had received, ex- 
aſperated to a degiee that rendered 
them deſperate. 

The French and Americans en- 
camped ſeparately. Count D*Eftaing 
thovght it moſt prudent to keep them 
apart. 

From the twenty-fourth of Septem- 
ber, to the fourth of October, a 
fre was maintained on both ſides; and 
ſome ſkirmiſhes took place, in which 
the garriſon were conſtantly ſucceſsful, 
and did conſiderable execution. 

The encmy finding they could make 

no impreſſion on the works of the be- 
hheged, reſolved on a » bombardment, 
accompanied with a ſtronger canno- 
nade than ever. To this purpoſe they 
opened, on the fourth of October, 
three batteries; one of thirty- ſeven, 
and another of ſixteen pieces of can- 
non, and a third of nine mortars, The 
fring from theſe batteries laſted, with 
little intermiſſion, during five days ; 
but the damage they did was chiefly 
confined to thetown, where it deſtroy- 
ed ſome houſes, aad killed ſome wo- 
men and children. 
Hereupon General Prevoſt wrote 
a letter to Count D' Eſtaing, requeſt- 
ing that the women and children might 
be permitted to retire from the town 
to a place of ſafety ; but this requeſt 
was inſultingly refuſed both by Count 
D*'Eſtaing and General Lincoln. 

The Americans, mean while, were 
much diſſaticfied with the French com- 
mander ; they blamed him for not 
having attacked the Britiſh troops im- 
mediately upon his landing, without 
giving them time to put themſelves 
in ſuch a ſlate of deſence as they had 
now attained. 

He began himſelf to looſe patience 
at the inutility of his cannonade, and 
to think it more adviſable to proceed 
at once to a general aſſault ; hoping, 
from the number and goodneſs of his 
troops, to be more ſuccetsful than by 
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the flow and gradual methods of attack 
which had hitherto been employed, 
and of waich the efficacy daily appear - 
ed more doubtful. 

To this purpoſe, on the ninth of 
October, before the break of day, the 
French and Americans jointly attack 
ed the Britiſh works with great fury. 
Count D*Eſtaing, accompanied by the 
principal officers of both armies, . con- 
duced the attack. They advanced 
upon the right of the Britiſh lines; 
and, faroured by a hollow piece of 
ground which covered them from the 
fire of the Britiſh batteries, they ap- 
proached in good orderand great force” 
and aſſailed them with extraordinary 
fire and impetuoſity. Two of the 
evemy's ſtandards were actually plant - 

ed upon the parapet of a redoubt, 
which was, during ſometime, aſſailed 
with the moſt obſtinate violence. Cap. 
tain Taws, who commanded in the 
redoubt, was flain, with his ſword ia 
the body of the third man he had 
killed with his own hand. But they 
met with ſo determined and firm a re- 
ſiſtauce from an inceſſant fire of muſ- 
ketry and cannon, levelled at them 
from almoſt every direction, that after 
making repeated efforts to force their 
way into the lines, they were thrown 
at length into diſorder from the ter- 
rible execution done among them, and 
appeared unable to ſtand their ground 
aay longer. b 5 

This critical moment was ſeized 
with great preſence of mind. A body 
of grenadiers and marines ſallied forth- 
with out of the lines, and charged the 
enemy with ſuch fury, that the ditches 
of the redoubt , and a battery whica 
they had ſeized, were cleared in an 
inſtapt : they were brokea and driven 
in the utmoſt confuſion into a ſwamp, 
on the ſide of the hollow which had 
favoured their approach. 4 

By the time the enemy had been 
repulſed, it was broad day; but the 
weather was ſo foggy, and the ſmoke 
ſo thick, that it was not poſſible to 
diſcover the movements of the enemy. 
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This, added to the conſideration of 
their vat ſuperiority in numbers, rend- 
ere General Prevoſt very circum- 
ſpectful in venturing far fram his lines; 
and as much firing was heard from 
ſcveral quarters, it was judged ſafeſt to 
ſtand in readineſs to carry afhitance, 
were it to be wanted. 

I'heſe precautions, though very 
proper, proved however unneceflary, 
the enemy having been repuited every 
where with prodigious flaughter, 
Twelve hundred were kilcd and wound + 
ed; among whom, the French them- 


ſelves acknowledged forty-four of 


their Hun officers, The famous Count 
Pulaſki was mortally wounded in this 
engagement, and Count D*'Etlatng 
himfe!f received two dangerous 
wounds. 

To complete the ſucceſs of the Bri- 
tiſh arms on this occaſion, a victory 
of ſo much importance, and which 
gained them ſo much reputation, was 
purchaſed at a very moderate price * 
the liſt of killed and wounded was no 
more than fifty-fivez; and the brave 
Captain Tawes was the only officer 
that fell. 

The courage and intrepidity dif- 
played on this memorable day by the 
Britih officers and ſoldiers, was fo 
great and ſtriking, that as General 
Prevoſt expreſſed himſelf in his ac- 
count of the action, © "Vo particularize 
thoſe who either did, or ſtrove to 
ſignalize themſelves beyond the rell, 
would be to mention the whole ar- 
my.” Not only the military, but the 
naval liſt diddinguiſhed itC{. If in the 
molt conſpicuous manner: the ſhips 
companies, with their officers, were 
all ſtationed aſhore, and equally par- 
took of the dangers as well as of the 
honours that were gained, | 

One officer, however, was ſpoken 
of wich ſuch applauſe by his General, 


that it would be injuilice to pals him 


unobſerved. This was Captain Mon. 
crief, who inthe capacity of Engineer, 
conducted the plan of defence with ſo 
much judgment and ſkill, that hie was 
honoured with the warmeſt and moſt 
unanimous applauſe of the whole ar- 
my, and recommended in a manner 
at their defire, as an officer deſerving 
of the higheſt notice and rewards: 
the French themſelves acknowledged 
the ir aſtoniſhment at the continua] 
proofs of his abilities, of which they 
were witneſſes to their own coſt, 

In this manner wes the Province of 
Georgia cleared of the enemy; aſter 
the moit ſanguine expectations had 
been entertained by all America, that 
the reduction of this Province would 
have been but a preparatory ſtep to 
the expulſion of the Britiſh fleets and 
armics from every part of the con- 
tinent. N 


It was not therefore, without ex- 


ceſſive concern, that Congreſs was in- 
formed of the diſaſter that had attend- 
ed the united arms of the French and 
American conſederacy. It proved a 
heavy blow to their intereſt, and 
greatly lowered the hopes they had 
formed from the potent ſuccours the 
French Admwal had brought, and 
the deſigus he had laid befor them. 

Inſtead of having accompliſhed the 
ſmalleſt part of the ſcheme he had now 
projected, he met with the completeſt 
defeat on his very firſt attempt to carry 
the commencement of it into execu- 
tion. 

In hen of that triumphant return to 
France, which the enemies to Great 
Britaia had ſo often anticipated in 
their wiſhes and difcourſes, he was 
obliged to make the belt of bis way 
home, wich a fiekly and ill-condition» 
ed fleet, part of witch only he durſt 
venture to ſerd back ta the Welt Ing 
dies. N | 
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CHAP. XXXI. 
Trench Manifefts.—Englith Anſwer to it.— Proceeds 


"ge of the 


Combined Flecis of France and Spain. 


N confequence of the haſlile noti- 
fication on the part of Spain, pre- 
ſented by the Ambaſſador of that 
Crown to the Court of London, its 
thoughts and attention were, of courſe, 


employed on the meaſures which that 


rotication now rendered neceſſary, 


A -proclamation was ifucd on the 


ninetcenth of June, for the granting 
of letters of marque and repriſals 
againſt the ſubjects of Spain, aud a- 
vother to regulate the ditribution of 
prizes that ſhould be taken during the 
continuance of the war with that na- 
tion. 

In the meantime, as the confederacy 
now formed by America, France, and 
Spain agein(t Great Britain, had at- 
tracted the eyes of all Europe, on ſo 
vaſt and important an object, the 
French miniſtry thought it incu:nbent 
on them to publiſh to the world ſuch 
arguments and motives for its conduct, 
as might afford a cobourable pretext 
for the extroordinary. meaſures they 
lad agopted. 

The performance that was compoſed 
in France to this iutent, was remarkably 
ſpecious and artful, and ſhowed with 
what facility reaſons may be aſſigned 
fur the moſt unjuſtiſiable actions, 

Ey thoſe partiſans of that power, 
whom the jealouſly produced by the 
grandeur and prefperity of Britain 
had rendered ſo numerous, the Ma- 
rifeſto was received with ſatisfaction, 
and -Culy counteuanced ; but by the 
diſintereſted and the intelligent part 
of ſociety, it was conſidered in no 
other light than as a mere palliatiun 
of facte, that were unjuſti fahle iu their 
very nature; and as one of thoſe p 


ro- 
ductious which cullom has rendetgd 


1779. 


a neceſſary concomitance of the en- 
terpꝛizes reſulting from lawleſs ambi* 
tion. | 

lt was anſwered in a very able ard 
maſterly manner, by a memorial writ- 
ten in juſtification of the conduct ob- 
ſerved on the part of England Neyer 
were the deligns of France, and the 
meaſures emplayed by her to carry 
them into execution, laid forth with 
more explicit evidence, and accurac 

of repreſentation : nor the many al- 
legations and pretences on which ſhe 
founded the re& itude of her conduct, 
expoſed and reſuted with more ſtrength 
of reaſoning, ' 

The publication of this celebrated 
perform ace, though it did not ſilence 
thoſe individuals either in France or 
in America, who were determined to 
defame the character of the Britifa 
nation, yet conyeyed ample conviction 
to the minds of the upprejudiced, how 
lititle the French were warrauted ta 
complain of the conduct of Britain 
reſpecting them; and that nothing 
but their irradicable diſpoſitiou to do- 
mineer over their neighbours, had cx- 
cited them to embrace what they im- 
ag ined was a favourable opportunity 
ot reducing the power of that people, 
who had always proved the molt form- 
idable ob{truciors of hig inequitable 
deſign. 8 

Out of the extenſive dominions 
which in ſormer ages belogged to the 
Kings of England on the continent, 
nothing but tue empty title of King 
of France remaing in their poſſeſion. 
This, with the ies of Jerſcy and 
Gueaſcy, is all they bays retained 
abroad. 
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med the project of ſeizing. Her van- 
ity, no leſs than her intereſt was con- 
cerned in depriving Britain of thoſe 
only remnants of her ancient power 
and greatneſs in France. 

A force of live of fix thouſand men 
nt collected for this purpoſe. It em- 

barked in fifty flat · bottom boats, and 
attempted a landing in the bay of St 
Ouen, in the iſle of Jerſcy on the firit 
day of May ; but though they were 
ſupported by five frigates, and other 
armed veſſels, the militia of the iſland, 
with a body of regulars, made ſo re- 
ſolute a defence, that they were com- 

elled to rerire, without one man hav- 
ing ſet his foot on ſhore. 

Much diſcontent and mutual recri- 
mination among the French naval and 
military officers was occaſioned by 
their failure at Jerſey, The attempt 
was repreſented by many as ill con- 
certed, and worle executed, and as 
deficient in point of every requiſite to 
authoriſe any hope of ſucceſs. 

The French, however, were ſtill de- 
termined to make another attempt. 
Both the troops and ſeamen that had 
been employed in the former, were 
equally Ich rous of retrieving their 
honour ; but as the weather oppoſed 
them, they were obliged to defer it. 
Mean while, Sir James Wallace, with a 
nall ſquadron, one of which was a 
ſhip of tifty guns, came in ſight of that 
which was to cover the deſcent. It 
conſiſted of ſeveral large frigates, with 
other armed veſſels. On his appear- 
ance, they made tlie beſt of their way 
to the coaſt of Normandy, where they 
ran aſhore in a ſmall bay, under the 
over of a battery. He purfued them 
to the hottom of the bay, filenced the 
guns of the battery, forced the French 
to abandon their fhips, captured a fri- 
gate of thirty four guns, with two 
rich prizes, and burned two otherlarge 
frigates, and a conſiderable number of 
ether veſſels. 

This gallant action entirely dif- 
couraged the 5 of invaſion in- 
Waded againſt the iſland ef Jerſey, 


From this time it appearsto have bees 
totally laid aſide ; and though a ſhow 
was kept up along the oppolite coaſte 
of France, yet from the. vigilance of 


the Britiſh cruizers, it was rendered 


totally ineffectul. 
In the mean time it was much te 
be apprehended that the deſigns of 


the Houſe of Burbon were to invade 


Great Britain itſelf, 'The vaſt naval 
ſuperiority of which they would be 
poſſeſſed on the junction of the French 
and Spaniſh fleets, would give them 
ſuch a command of the Channel, as 
would put it in their power to chuſe 
both the time and place of deſcent. 
But were the military preparations 
in England to deter them from at- 
tacking it, Ireland lay open to an at- 
tempt, from the inconfiderableneſs of 
the regular force remaining in that 


kingdom, owing to the large dratts 


which had been made from the re- 
giments on that eſtabliſhment to rein- 
force the armies and garriſons abcoad, 
It was chiefly this part of the Bri- 
tiſh dominionsfor which molt appre- 
henfions were, entertaine), thougk 
the wiſhes of the French nation itſelf 
pointed to England as the principal 
object of their attention. So great 
was the deſire and ardour of the gene- 
rality of people thronghout France for 
a direct invaſion of this country, that 
the government whatever might be its 
real intent, thought fit to give it 
every kind of countenance and 
encouragement. The beſt troops 
in the French ſervice were drawn out 
of their cantonments, and marched 
to the provinces bordering on the 
Britiſh Channel : tranſports were pre- 
pared in every convenient ſeaport, a 
great promotion was made of General 
officers, and thofe commanders were 
pnblicly appointed who were to have 

charge of this important expedition, 
So warm and ſanguine were the ex - 
pectations of all claſſes, that the re- 
giments deftined for this buſineſs were 
crouded with volunteers and ſupernu- 
merarics. The univerſal eagerneſs to 
have 


dave a ſhare in the conqueſt of Eng- 
lad, rouſed the emulation of all the 
families of any diſtinction. The pub- 
lic ſchoolsand colleges, in many places, 
were emptied of all the youth that 
were thought fit to participate in ſo 
glorious an undertaking : and many 
viderly gentlemen, worn out in the 
fatigues of a military life, reſolved on 
this occaſion to ſummon the remains 
of their former ſtrength and vigour, 
and to dedicate their laſt ſcenes to a 
trauſaction, from whence it was ex- 
pected that France would derive ſo 
much grandeur and fame. 

In the midſt of theſe flattering pro- 
jects, it was neceſſary to form a junc- 
tion of the French and Spaniſh naval 
force, before any attempt could be 
made to realize them. The incapacity 
of France, till aſſiſted by Spain, to 
accompliſh the ends ſhe bad ia view, 
became daily more evident, The 
fleet intended to act againit England 
conſiſted of no more thau twenty-eight 
ſhips of the line, and thoſe not in a 
good condition ; the Drith fleet, on 
the other hand, that was to oppoſe it a- 
mounted to thirty-cightſail of the line. 

As the deſign of invading this iſland 
was publicly avowed on the other file 
of the water, it was reſolved, as the 
molt ready means of defeating it, to 
prevent a junction of the allied fleets. 
To this purpoſe it was intended to 


block up that of France in the port 


of Breſt : but the endeavours made 
with that view did not ſuccced. Wind, 
weather, aud other cauſes occaſioned 
nnavoidable delays, and in the mean 
time Count D'Orvilliers left this har- 
bour in the beginning of June, and 
ſailed with all expedition to the coaſt 
of Spain, where he joined the Spaniſh 
cet. | 

This junction gave the united fleety 
a moſt formidable appearance. They 
conſiſted of between ſixty and ſeventy 
ſhips of the line, beſides a very great 
proportion of large frigates, and a 


muititude of other armed veſſels. This 


prodigious armament, like the famous 
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filled all Europe with anxiety and con- 
jectures concerning the iſſue of its 
operations, . The enemies of this 
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Armada of Spain two centuries before, 


country looked upon its downfall as - 


beiag certainly at hand ; while 'even 
its well wiſhers could not forbear cou- 
N its ſituation as highly eriti- 
ca 

The firſt movement of the combine 
ed fleets was to ſteer conjointly towards 
the coaſt of Englaad.—Sir Charles 
Hardy, with the Briziſh fleet, was at 
this time cruiliag in the entrance of 
the Channel. The enemy, however 
paſſed him ' unobſerved, and entered 


the narrow ſeas about the middle of 


Auguſt. They came in ſight of Ply- 
mouth, where they captured the Ar- 
dent of ſixty-four guns, on her way 
to the fleet, but made no attempt to 
land any where, or to attack any place. 


The wind ſetting in {trongly from 


the Eaſt compelled them to quit the 


Channel : on its abating, theyreſumed 
their ſtation in ſight of the Britiſhcoaſl, 
about the Land's End, and the chops 
of the Channel. On the laſt day of 
Auguſt Sir Charles Hardy made good 
luis entrance into the Channel, in full 
view of the enemy, who either did no: 
12 or were not able to prevent 
um. 
up to the narroweſt part of the Chan- 
nel; where, incaſe of his coming to ac- 


tion, the advantage of numbers would 


not be ſo deciſive as in the open ſea z 
and where, if they ſhould be worlted 
they would find themſelves entanyled 
in many difficulties ; and would even, 
without ſuch an event, be expoſed to 
much danger, from the frequent varia- 
tion of winds, and other Jocal cauſes. 
The combined fleets followed him 
as far as Plymouth, but did not think 
it adviſable to proceed any farther. 
Thereaſons they aſiigned were a great 
ſickneſs and mortality among their 
people, by which ſome of heir ſhips 
were totally diſabled ; the bad condi- 
tion of — * moſt of which required 


- 


- 


His deſign was to entice them 
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ofthe ſtormy winds of the equinos. 

From theſe motives, they found 
themſelves under the neceſũt y of aban- 
doning the Engliſh coaſt, and of re- 
pairing to Breit, in about three weeks 
from their firſt appearance in the Chan- 
nel, without having intercepted any 
part of the Eaſt or Welt India trade, 
as they had propoſed, and without 
having made the leaſt impreſſion on 
the naval ſtrength of Great Britain, 
notwithſtanding their immenſe ſup: - 
riority, and the contumelious boatt:ngs 
with which they had filled every Court 
ia Europe. 

This retreat of the combined navics 
of France and Spain, from the ſhores 
of Britain, without having effected any 
part of the plan they had univerſally 
given ont with - ſuch unlimited con- 
Adence and pride, {truck all Europe 
with aſtoniſhment, aal covered the 
French themſelves with confufion. lt 
was in vain they pretended that cauſes 
againit which no human efforts can 
prevail, had combated for th. Engltth : 
it was ſhrewdly ſuſpected, the fact 
was, that fuperior as they were, they 
sid not however dare to c ommit their 
fortune toa fairand deciſive trialof fill 
and yalour with ſo reſolute and defpe- 
rate a body of men, as the Britiſh ſca- 
men are juilly reputed. 

Though near double the number of 
che Britilk Keet in ſhipping, and ti eble 
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in that cf men, their commanders well 
knew what opponents they would have 
to encounter. They were not igno- 
rant of the ſupriſiug deeds of eourage 
and dexterity perfotmed by the naval 
claſſes of this nation in caſes of extrem- 


ity, and were fromthat motive extrem 


ly averſe to compel them to their ut- 
moſt exertions. 

Such was the peneral opinion of 
Enrope. It was further corrcborated 
by the daringneſs with whichthe Bri- 
tiſh fleet continued to keep the ſeas; 
after the combined fleets had retired 
into port, by the multiplicity of caps 
tures that were daily made of French 
and Spaniſh veſle's upon their own 
confls, as well as in every part of the 
world, and by the uninterrupted arrival 
fro n all quarters of the Britiſh com - 
mercial fleets. 

"The invincible fpirit with which 
Britain faced fuch numerous and form- 
idable enemies, was the more worthy 
of ad mitation #s the kingdom was it 


the mean while torn with civil diſſen- 


tions of the molt alarming nature. 
Excluſive of thoſe political altercations 
which had ſo long diſturbed its inter- 
nal peace, religious fory, the moſt 


dre adſul of all human phrenzies, had 
lighted up a flame which begun to 


threaten a violent conflagration, and 
which excited the moſt grievous 2p- 
pteheuſious in all thinkirg peoples 
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Armed Neutrality.— Conduct of 


1779. 


HE jealouſy entertained by the 

martime powers in Kurope, of 
the power and pre-eminence exer- 
ciſed by Great Britain at ſea, had 
operated hitherto but covertly and 
indirectily. ExpeRing that the union 
of the Houſe of Bourbon would have 
proved ſufficieut to check it effeRually, 
they had remained paſſive ſpectators 
of a, conteſt, which they imag ined 
wauld not fail to terminate to the 


diſadvantage of this country, 80 


great and potent a combination as 
Uiat of America, France, and Spain, 
feemed to promiſe, without any ad- 
ditional aid, to: bring the martime 
ſtrength of Britain to that ftate of 
diminution; which was the. general 

Wiſh and aim of European politics. 
But whea it was found that the 
fyirit and exertions of Britain were 
ſuch, as afforded little hope that even 
this mighty confederacy would ſuc- 
ceed in eompaſſing this long deſired 
object, a determination was taken by 
all the remainiag powers to form a 
nt val combination in order to effect it. 
Pretences for a meafire of this kind 
were nut Want ing. The activity .aad 
number of lridiſh privateers, had ren- 
dered them univertal objects of terror, 
not only to the commerei-] ſhipping 
et their enemies, but to the many 
vellels belonging to other porters,” that 
were employed in furuiihiag them 
with ſuch articles as were not conſiſt- 
ent with a {trick and tair neutrality. 
Goods coming under this defeription 
tr the plaine ſt and moſt uncoutrover- 
| A as 
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Holland. —Succeſſes of Admiral 
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tible manner; were often made, ne» 
vertheleſs, a ſubject of litigation, aid 
the letter of treatics was wrefted, in 
order to put a wrong ——_—_—— 
upon them, in evident contradiction © 

the ſpirit by which they were dictat- 
ed 


As the Britiſh miniſtry inſiſted, on 
the other, haud, upon the propriety, 
and lawfulneſs of ſeizing articles o 
this nature, contentions aroſe between 
Great Britain and the various powers 
to which the veſſels. laden with ſuc» 
articles belonged. The fight of pre- 
venting ſupplies from being carried to 
the enemy was ſo manifeſt. that no- 
thing but an inclination to make nſe of 
any opportunity t- quarrel with this 
nation could hay: prompted that 
eazerueſs with which ell Europe 
ſcemed.to conſpire in refuling to admit 
the validity of the arguments upon 
wich the conducł of the Britiſh go- 
vernmeat was founded, 
be principles alledged in its de- 
fence were derived from afitient an 
long received praQtice.— They had 
for ages cenſtituie that part of the 
law ol nations Which ralates to the 
ufages e'taniiſhed in civiziled countries 
in times of war. They formed fo 
powerful a barrier to the. deligns in 
agitation againſł Great Britain, that 
while their validity was allowed, 
no juſt complaint could be framed 
againſt the conduct of the Britiſh - 
miniſtry, | 7 

The only method remaining there- 
fore to arraigu it, was to call in ou 


tion the rectitude of thoſe principles, 
and to eſtabliſh a new ſyſtem of mari- 
time laws, contrary to thoſe "which 


had been ſo long in force. By theſe 


means the pretences of Britain would 
be overthrown, and the right ſhe claim- 
ed of intercepting the ſupplies carried 
to her enemics, would be entirely an- 
nulled. 

That power which took the lead 
in the promulgation of this new ſyſtem 


was Ruſſia ;; one that ought, accord- 


ing to all the rules of what ſeemed juſt 
icy, to have ated a friendly part to 
ritain, and diſcountenanced a mea- 
ſure which tended ſo manifeſtly to 
detriment her in a material degree. 
It was under the proteQion of an- 
cient max ims and cuſtoms, that Britain 
maintained the arduous conflict againſt 
fo many powerful enemies with no 
ſmall ſucceſs. It was for tnat reaſon 
alone that Europe determined they 
ſhould undergo a total alteration. 
* Whatever might be the ſecret mo- 
tives for ſo extraordinary a determina- 
tion in the Court of Ruſſia, it was 
with juſt ſurprize the Court of Great 
Britain reccived notice that it had 


formed a code of naval regulations, 


which militated in the directeſt man- 
ner-againſt the practices hitherto ob- 
ferred in Europe, and were evidently 
levelled at the maritime power of this 
country. 

It was a matter of peculiar aſtoniſh- 
ment that Ruſſia ſhould be at the head 
of a combination ſo injurious to Great 
Britain. The favours the had receiv- 
ed from the Britiſh miniſtry, in her 
Ihe war with the Turks, and fill more 
the commercial benefits reſulting from 
a connection with this country ſeemed, 
to ſccure the good will of Ruſſia, and 
even its aſſiſtance, in caſe of nc ceſlity. 
Litele therefore was it expected that 
it ſhould prove the firſt of all European 
potentates in that inimical declaration, 
the iment of which was to deprive 
Great Britain of the principal re- 
ſources that enabled her to ſtand her 


| ip the madt of ſo many dif- 
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The purport of this celebrated de- 
elaration was, that the navigation of 
neutral powers ſhould remain as free 
and unobſtructed in time of war, as in 
that of peace; and that provided their 
ſhips were _ laden with contraband 
| yon they ſhould enjoy the liberty 
of conveying, free of ſeizure and re- 
ſtraint, all other articles whatever, 
though belonging to the powers at 
war. 

This declaration, ſo contradictory 
to the ideas and practice that had 
hitherto prevailed, was reccived with 
much apparent ſubmiſſion and defer- 
ence by the Courts of France and 


Spain, of which it ſtrongly forwarded 
the views. Great Britain, contrary 


to her cuſtom and character, was 
obliged to temporiſe on this trying 
occalion. Her anſwer to this morti- 
fying declaration, though guardedly 
expreſſed, was not wanting in terms 
ſufficiently clear to remind Ruſſia 
how different a part Great Britain 
had acted to her in the day of need. 
In taking a ſtep of ſo unprecedent- 
ed a nature, Ruſſia had previouſly 
uſed the precaution of ſecuring the 
concurrence of all her neighbours, So 
formidable was the inpreſſion of the 
power and ſpirit of Britain, notwith- 
ſtanding the perils that ſurrounded 
her, that none of the northern powers 
durſt preſume, alone and unſupported 
by the others, to enter the liſts agarnſt 
Britain in ſo hoſtile and deciſive a 
manner. TS 
Denmark and Sweden - joined ac- 
cordingly with Ruſſia in this naval 
contederacy ; to which Holland, and 
even Portugal itfelf, were invited to 
accede, S0 prevalent, and ſo power- 
ful was the univerſal malevolence to 
Britain, and ſo unqueſtionably was it 
reputed the intereſt of Europe to co- 
operate in the humiliation of her mari- 
time grandeur, In this manner was 
formed that univerſal affociation of the 
neutral powers in Europe agaiaſt Great 


Britain, which afſumed the denomina 
tion of © Armed Neuteality.”” | 
f all thuſe ſtates whole conduct 


was 
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was inimical to Britain during the 
conteſt with America, none afforded 
juſter cauſe of reſentment than that of 
Holland. Since the commencement 
of that unhappy quarrel, a clandeſtine 
commerce had been carried on between 
the Dutch and the Americans, highly 

rejudicial to the affairs of Great 
Br tuin. The encouragement given 
to the revolted Colonies was open and 
manifeſt, They were not only fur- 
niſhed with all manner of ſupplics, 
but undiſguiſed countenauce and re- 
ſpect were ſhewn to their flag, in a 
manner incompatible with the honour 
and dignity of Great Britain. 

Repreſentations had frequently been 
made to the States General of this 
impropriety of conduct in their ſub- 
jects, bythe Britiſh Ambaſſador at the 
Hague, Sir Joſeph Yorke, who com- 
plained in a memorial preſented in the 
month of February, ſeventy · ſeven, of 
the diſregard ſhewn to ſeveral antece- 
dent remonſtrances, and inſiſted on 
a behaviour in future more ſatisfactory 
to the Court of Britain 3 infinuating, 
that in caſe of non-compliance, due 
reſentment would be ſhewu. 

Though a reſpectful anſwer was 
returned to this remonſtrance, the 
correſpondence ſtill continued between 
the Dutch and the Americans on the 
ſame footing as befare, 

On the rupture with France, this 
unfriendly diſpoſition towards Great 
Britain on the part of Holland was 
exhibited more openiy, and exerted 

with a higher hand than ever. The 
dock-yards of France were ſupplied 
with all kind of materials for the 
conſtruction and equipment of fleets, 
with as much readineſs and aſſiduity, 
as if France and Holland had formed 
the cloſeſt alliance againſt Britain. 

Though incenſed at ſuch unpro- 
voked uſage, Britain went no further 
than to ſeize thoſe Dutch veſſels that 
were loaded with naval ſtores for the 
French ports. The States of Holland 
pleadcd the letter of a treaty made a 
century ago; but they were given to 
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underſtand that nothing could be more 


ungenerous and unjuſt than to inſiſt on 
the fulfilling of a treaty which the 
circumſtances of the preſent time ren- 
dered inadmiſſible. Britain could not 
permit Holland to ſupply France with 
naval (lores, without expoſing herſelf 
to imminent danger. There were 
a numberleſs variety of other articles 
in trade, from the importation of which 
into France the Dutch might derive 
immenſe profits, without furniſhing 
that power with the means of injuring 
Great Britain, 

In order to take away all pretences 
of complaint from the Dutch, the 
Britiſh government, inſtead of makin 
prizes of the veſſels laden with theſe 


| hoſtile cargoes, came to the generous 


determination to purchaſe at a fair 
valuation, all the naval ſtores that 
were on board the Dutch veſlcls brought 
into the ports of Great Britaiv, to pay 
the freight of the cargoes, and to in- 
demuify the proprietors in p!l the juſt 
expences and damages occaſioned by 
the detention of their veſſels. ; 
While the Court of Great Britain 
was repeatedly complaining of the 
obltinacy with which the Dutch 
merchants continued to furniſh the 
French with naval ſtores, theſe, on the 
other hand, preſented a memorial to 
the States, remonſtrating againſt the 
ſeizure of their veſſels employed in that 
buſineſs, and requiring protection for 
their profecuting it in ſrt, 
France, in the mean” time, cofaious 

of the neceſſity of pre curing this qc 
ſource to her marine, ip -(iſted pererapt- 
orily on its being pr oteRed by the 
States, in the ſame r aanner as every 
other branch of the Dutch trade. 80 
ſtrenuous was the F nch mini ltr in 
aſſerting the propric ty of this meaſu r 
that it threatened k. conſider a re. 
laxation of the demi nds made upor 
Great Britain by Ha land, as an in 
fraclou of the neutrauwty winch Hal. 
land was bound to obſerve betwecn 
France and Great Britain, ang as ad 
evident proof of partialty to the later 
422 The 
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The Freach Ambaſſador preſented a 
memorial o the Stages on this ſuhject, 
urging them in the woſt preſſing man- 
ner, ta an elleQia! and ſpecdy comes 
plian e with the requiſftion of his 
Curr. * | | 

n order to encourage the importa- 
tion of naval ftores a regulation was 
uled in France in the month of July 
ſeventy-cight, by which ſuch variuus 
advantages were granted to neutral 
veſſ< 1s as accorded with the views of 
being ſupplicd throvgh their means 
with the neceflarics for ler nayy. Dat 
on the States not complying with the 
requiſition of the Freuch miniſtry ia 
th: manner it had propoſed, theſe 
ad rantages were revoked with reſpect 
to the ſuljects of Holland; the city 
of Amſterdam alone excepted ; which 
had warmly eſpouſed the cauſe of 
France, and demanded of the States 
the equipment of a ſquadron for the 

rotection of its navigation to that 
{rg againſt the Britiſh cruizers, 

Notwithſtanding the authority aſ- 
ſumed by the Court of Fance, in 
preſcribing to the Dutch in what 
manner they ſhould obſerve their 
treaties with Great Britain, the French 
faction in Hollaad was lo powertul, 
that inſt cad of reſenting this ſreedom, 
it was repreſented as juſtifable and 
well founded. Clamours in the mean 
time encreaſed agaiuſt the Britiſh go- 
verament 1.4% it was deſcribed as 
eiminqat un exc luſive right of fram- 


ingaws for the «© ommercial correſpony 
dence between 9 iſſerent lates. | 


On the acceſt on of Spain to the 
confederacy agarinſlt Great Britain, 
Freſh repreſentations were made to the 
Status, on the nect ſſity of prohibiting 
the exportation of naval ſtores to her 
ene mies ; but they had no more effect 
than the former: the difficultics 
wherein Britain as involved, ſcemed, 
on the contrary; to have infuſed into 
the people of Holland a fironger de- 

ire to add to the Gdiſtreſies of the 
ritiſh nation. — 


A formal femand was now made 
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upon Holland on the part of Great 
Britain, for the ſuceours ſtipulated by 
the treaties ſubſiſting between them. 


The dangers that menaced both ſlates 


from the family compact of the Heuſe 
of Bourbon, were laid before the 
Dutch in the ſtrongeſt colours. But 
whatever might be the real cauſe of 
their averſencis, to liſten to the repre- 
ſentations from the Court of Great 
Britain, whether they were intimidat- 
eq by the vali power 11 by its 
numerous enemies, or influenced by an 
iuvincible jealooſy, they ſtill continued 
in the fame unfriendly diſpoſition. No 
anſwer was given to the memorial; 


and all appearances tended to provc a 


{ſixed determination to act an inimica 
part towards Great Britain, 

In the beginning of the year eighty, 
a fleet of merchantmen laden with 
naral tore; for the French navy, ſailed 
from Holland under the corey of 2 
ſquadron of men of war, Intelligence 
of this being brought to England a 
ſquadron was diſpatched under Com, 
modore Ficlding to intercept them. 
On meeting the Dutch flect he re- 
queſted permiſſion to ſearch them as 


uſual ; but this was deuicd, contrary ' 


to the right of treaty. Hereupon 
he ſent his boaty with orders to inſiſt 
upon the cxaminat:on of the cargoes z 
but they were fired upon by the Dutch 
commander, Count By land, and pre- 
vented from executing thoſe orders, 
Commodore Fieldivy up ou this, fucd 
a ſhot a-head of the Dutch Admirol, 
who returned it with a broadſide ; 
Captain Fielding replied with another, 
and the former ruck his colours. In 
the mean time moſt of the Dutch veſ- 
ſels laden with naval Corcs, bad found 
means to eſcape, "They proceeded on 
their voyage, and arrived ſafe in the 
French ports; where they brought 
naval ſupplics in abundauce, and which 
at that time were very much wanted. 
The remainder of the Dutch flect 
was carried into Portſmouth ; whither 
it was accompanied by Count Byland, 
who rcfulcd to forſake it; though per- 
| W Ex miſſion 
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miſſion was given him to continue his 
voyage with the ſquadron under his 
command. 

The complaints of the States Gene- 
ral were loud and violeut upon this 
occaſion; and yct they had manifeſtly 
violated the tight of ſcarch e ſtabliſh d 
by treaty, and never yet called in 
queſtion, 

What rendered the conduct of the 
Patch fill moce offenſive, was, that 
while they aſſiſted the enemies cf 
Great Britain in this open decided 
maaner, they forbad their ſubj<Cts, 
vader heavy penalties, to furniſh the 
garriſon of - Fibraltar with proviitons, 
notwichſtanding Spain had at that 
time behaved to the Dutch in a man- 
ner equally diſreſpcAtul and injurious 
to their intereſt, 

This conduct betrayed a firange 
ſcrgetfulncſs of the itrong ties b 
which they were counected wit 
. Pritain, and of the evident neceſſity of 
reſerving that balance of power in 
ke in which Holland was more 
concerned than any ſtate upon the 
continent. It ſhewed with what ct- 
hcacy the enemies of Britain had ex- 
erted themſclves, in overturning. the 
political ſyſtem that had ſo long pre- 
vailed in that republic; and how op- 
polite thoſe maxiuns they had introduc- 
ed, were to that cloſe and intimate 
friendſhip with the Britiſh nation, of 
which the utility had been proved by 
the experience of wo centuries, 

Incenſed at theſe contiaual provoca- 
tions, the Court of Great Britaia re- 
ſulved at length to expreſs itſelf in 
terms ſo clear and deciſive, as to draw 
an explicit auſwer from the States re- 
1 their ultimate intentions to 
this couatty. 

Towards tlie cloſe of March, eighiy, 
the Britiſh Ambaſſador at the Hague 


was directed to renew the requiſition 
for the ſuccours to which Great Bri- 
tain was entitled by ſeveral treaties, 
It was now eight mouths ſince it had 
been laid before the Aſſembly of the 
States, during which time it had lain 


wholly unnoticed. He expoſtulated 
with them accordingly with great 


force and dignity. He reminded them 


of the many motives that ſhould in- 
duce them to live in the Mricteit amity 
with Britain : and concluded by iu- 
forming them, that if a favourable au- 
ſwer were not returned to his requiſi- | 
tions within the ſpace of three week: 
the Court of Great Britain would 
look upon ſuch refuſal as a breach of 
the alliancz,on the part- of Holland ; 
and would conſider the Republic iu vo 
other light than as a ucutral (tate, nut 
priviledged to particular favours by 
any treaty, and as having, by its con- 
duet, made void all thulc that tlubiiild 
between doth ſtates. 

The reply to this memorial, was, 
that the time preſcribed was too limit- 
ed for an anſuer to be given to it con- 
tormable to the rules and conſtitutions 
of the Republic. But this reply was 
viewed by the Britiſh miniltry as a 
meer evalion. As the States General 
had been eight months in poſſeſſion of 
the requeſt now repeated, full leiſure 
had been allowed them to deliberate 
upon it; and it was uubecoming t@ 
require any longer ſpace tor couſulta- 
t iou. 

In conſequence of the anſwer given 
to the Britiſh Ambaſſador, it was now 
reſolved at the Court of Great Bri- 
tain, ty put in force, conformably to 
the notice he had given, the ſufpcalion 
of the privileges enjoyed by the ſubjecta 
of Holland, in virtue of the concel» 
hous made in their favour by former 
treaties, After waiting the ſpace of 
time notified, no ſatisfactory anſwer 
being returned, a declaration was pub» 
liſhed, wherein,iafter a circumftautial 
repreſentation of the conduct obſerved 
by Holland fince the commencemeut 
of hoſtilities, the above reſolution was 
formally ſpecified. 

In the mean time, the Britiſh mini- 
ſtry was fully occupied in providing 
for the various poſſeſſions of Great 
Britain in foreign parts that were 
menaced by her uumncrous enemies. 


Amorg 
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Among other places, Gibraltar was 
now cloſely inveſted, and preſſed both 
at land and ſea by the flects and ar- 

mies of Spain. Immediately on this 
Court's declaring its acceſſion to the 
confederacy formed by France and 
America againſt Britain, Gibraltar was 
blockaded ; and all mcans of ſupply- 
ing it with neceſſaries induſtriouſſy 
cut off on every ſide. 

The great abilities and valour of 
General Eliott, the Governor, afford- 
ed the beſt founded expectation of its 
making a vigorous defence: but the 
ſcantineſs and uncertainty of the ſup- 

lics it had received fince the begiun- 
ing of the ſiege, began to be very al- 
arming; and it was now time it ſhould 
be relievcd ina regular and ſufficient 
manner, to enable it tocontinue a ſuc - 
cctsful reſiſtance. 
To this purpoſe a ſtrong ſquadron 
was prepared, and the command 
it given to Sir George Rodney, whoſe 
ſervices in the laſt war had recom» 
mended him to the notice of govern- 


ment. He fell in, a few days ſailing 


from England, with a Spaviſh fleet of 
ſixt een trayſports, bound from Bilboa 
to Calcs. They were laden with pro- 
viſions and naval ſtores, and convoyed 
by a ſhip of ſixty- four guns, four fri- 
gates, aud two armed veſſels. Only 
one traniport eſcaped. The reſt were 
taken, and proved a heavy loſs to the 
enemy; who were at that time in 


great want both of proviſions and ma- 


terials for their ſhipping. This cap- 
ture took place _ * eighth of 
January, eighty. P, 

On the ſixteentb, a Spaniſh ſquadron 
of eleven fail ot the line, was dilcover- 
ed off the Cape of St Vincent. As 
the day was far advanced, in order to 
reach them' the ſooner, the Britiſh 
Admiral made the ſigual for a general 

hace, to engage as the ſhips came up, 
by rotation, aud to take the lee gage, 
in order to prevent the enemy from 
retreating into their own ports. 


The action began at four in the 
afternoon ; the headmoſt ſhips in the 
Britiſh ſquadron cloſing in with the 
neareſt of the enemy. In about half 
an hour one of their ſhips, mounting 
ſeventy guns, and carrying fix hund- 
redmen, blew up, and they all periſhed, 
After two hours fight, another Spaniſh 
ſhip of the line was taken. The action 
continued with great vigour on both 
ſides, till two o'clock in the morning; 
when the headmoit ſhip of the enemy 
ſtruck to the Sandwich: after which 
they ceaſed firing. 

The weather was ſo tempeſt uous 
during the night, that it was with ex- 
treme difficulty poſſeſſion could be 


taken of thoſe ſhips that had ſurren- 


dered. They were ſix in number; of 
which two went on ſhore and were 
loſt, and the other four were brought 
ſafe into Gibraltar. They confiiſed 


of of the Spaniſh Admiral's own ſhip. of 


eighty guns, and ſeven hundred men, 
and three of ſevcuty guns, and fix 
hundred, men. | : 
This engagement happened ſo near 
the ſhore, — Britich ſhips were ſo 
eager in ſecuring the lee gage, to pre- 
vent the enemy's eſcape, that Admiral 
Rodney's (hip, and ſome of the largeſt 
in the fleet, were in great danger of 
running on the ſhoals off the coaſt of 
St Lucar. Nor did they return into 
deep water, till after much labour, 
aud the exertion of great ſcamanſhip. 
The behaviour of the Spaniards in 
this conflict was very brave and ſpirit» 
ed: but notwithſtanding their gallant 
behaviour, it was the opinion of all 


who were phage in the action, that 


had it taken place by day, or the 
weather been leſs boiſterous, not one 
of them would have eſcaped. Thoſe 
that did were ſo conſiderably damag- 
ed, as to be unhit for ſervice. 

The Spaniſh Admiral, Don Juan 
de Langara, behaved with great cou- 
rage, and did not ſurrender till after 
an obſlinate reſiſtance. The ſhip he 
ſtruck to was commanded by Captaip 

Macbride 


Macbride* Having the ſmall pox on 
board, a diſtemper of which the Spa- 
niards are remarkably apprehenſive, he 
notified it to the enemy, offering to 
ſend a party of his own people on 
board of them, without ſhifting 2ny of 
theirs to his own ſhip, provided the 
Spaniſh Admiral and his officers would, 
ledge their honour, that the Britiſh 
2 ſhould not be interrupted in 
the poſſeſſion of their prize, This 
humane propoſal was accepted with 
the higheſt expreſſions of gratitude, 
and complied with ia every point that 
had been. required, with the utmolt 
honour and punctualit y. x 


The conſequences of this important 


victory were, the complete relief of 
Gibraltar, and of Minorca, both of 


which, till this event, had been con- 


ſidered as ina ate of imminent peril. 

After performing theſe ſervices 
Admiral Rodney failed for the Welt 
Indies ; where he was commiſſioned 
toaſſume the chief command, Ad- 
mira] Digby proceeded home with the 
fleet and the prizes, and had the good 
fortune to fall in with a French man 
of war of fixty-four guns, which he 
took. Tt convoyed, with another ſhip 
of the line, a large number of ſhips 
bound to the iſlands of Mauritius; with 
military ſtores and recruits. They 
were too far diſtant when firſt preceiv- 
<d, to be purſued with ſuccels ; and 
only three ofthe ſtore-ſhips were taken : 
the relt eſcaped with the other ſhip of 
the line, and reached their deſtination. 

Theſe various ſucceſſes occaſioned 
uncommon ſatisſaction in England. 
They came at a critical ſeaſon; and 
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contributed powerfully, not only to 
raiſe the ſpirit of the Britiſh nation, 


but 10 damp the hopes that had been 


formed in France and Spain, of ſtrik- 
ing a deciſive blow at the opening of 
the naval campaign, by the re-union 
of the French and Spaniſh navies. 
The beſt officers and. ſeamen in the 
marine ſervice of Spaiy were in the 
ſquadron that had been taken or dei 
troyed ; and the ſhips themſelves were 
in the beſt condition of any in the Spa- 


-riſh navy. 


Sir George Rodney was honoured 


upon this occaſion with an unanimoue 


vote of thanks from both Houſes of 
Parliament. Their conſideration of 


his ſervices was ſo warm, that they 
zealouſly recommended him as deferr- 
ing of the moſt ſignal notice and re- 
compence on the part of the Crown. 
In this they were the more urgent, as 
the Admiral's domeſtic affairs were in 
much diforder, when he was appoint- 
ed to the command of the expedition 
wherein he had been fo ſucceſsful. 
There were alſo other motives for 
wiſhing to ſee him provided for in as 
honourable and liberal manner. Among 
others he had, while ia France, reful- 
ed ſome very advantageous - proffers 
conveyed to him through perſons of 
the firſt diſtinftion ; who had ſtrongly 
urged him to enter into the naval ſer- 
vice of that crown. But thongh the 
Fe held out to him were very 

lhant, and he was at the time in 
circumſtances of diflreſs, he nobly re- 
fuſed to take part with the enemics of 


his country, 
CHAP. 
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Charle/town taken by Sir Henry Clinton. Succeſſes of Lord Corn- 


lis. 


1780. 


T HF preceding campaign had ter- 
minated very diſadvantageoully 
ro the Americans. The mighty pro- 
jects formed by D'Eſtaing had been 
ſruſtrated in the completeſt manger, 
He had been vanquiſhed and compelled 
to retire with a ſhattered fleet and a 
broken army. Unable to proſecute 
æny further operations, he was now 
returned to France, and the Colonies 
were again left to their ſole exertions, 
with little proſpe& of receiving any 
allfauce from their French allies, in 
ſulicient time to obviate effectually 
the attempts that might be made, in 
conſequence ofthe ſuperiority now ob- 
tained by the Britiſh forces. 

Towards the cloſe of the year 
ſeventy-nine, Sit Henry Clinton em- 
karked with a confideralle land force, 
un der the convoy of a ſtrong ſquadron 
eammanded by Admiral Arbuthuot. 
*Cheir deſtination was Savannah; but 
their progreſs was muth retarded by 
contrary winds and flormy went her. 
"They did not arrire off the coaſt of 
Georgia tl} the expiration of January, 

On the tweifth of February the ar- 
my was ſafely landed on the iſlands in 
the vicinity of Charles Town ; and 
from thence proceeded to the banks 
of Aſkley's river ; between vi ch and 
Cooper's river that town is ſituated. 

Owing to a multitude of impedi- 
ments, ſeveral of them ariling from 
the nature of the climate, and of the 
ground that was the ſcene of action, 
it was near the c'oſe of March before 


the Britiſh forces croſſed the river 
Aſhley, This motion was made un- 
der the protection of the armed gal- 
lies. The boats of the fleet landed the 
whole army, with the artillery and 
ſtores requiſite for the ſiege, without 
auy reſiſtance on the part of the-enc- 


Tom the deficiency of hattering 
cannon, occaſioned by the loſs of the 
ordnance ſhip, the Britiſh General was 
obliged to have recourſe to the Admi- 
ral, for a ſapply of pieces of heavy 
metal. A ſufficient number were in 
conſequence landed, with a detach- 
ment of ſeamen under the command 
of Captain Elphinſtone. ; 

The day after the army had made 
good its paſſage over Aſtley river, it 


advanced to Charles Town. It broke. 


ground within eight hundred yards of 
the enemy's works, in the night of the 
firlt of April; and in feven days after, 
had perſected tlie batteries propoſed, 
and mounted them with cannot. 

On the eighth of April Admiral 
Arbuthnot forced his way into Charles 


Town harbour, under, a heavy fire 


from Fort Sullivan, which damaged 
ſevera! of his ſhips. He took complete 
poſſeſſion of all the difterent paſſes, and 
entirely blockaded the towa on tkat 
fide. 

The gaining of the harbour of 
Charles Tour was the heavier a dif- 


appointment, as the Americans were 
ſirmly perſuaded, from the vigorous 
zad fortunate refrtance made by Fort- 

Sullivan, 


Sullivan, two yearsbefore, that it would 
have obſtructed the entrance of the 
Britiſh ſquadron with the like ſucceſs. 

Depending on the efficacy of the 
deſence it would make, they had 
myored feveral hips and gallies in a 
puſitioa to make a raking fire on the 
jritifu ſquadron, on its approaching 
the fort: and daubted nut being able 
tu reduce it to ſuch a condition, as to 
fruitrate all expectations of ſuc:eeding 
in any attempt of that nature. | 

They had alfo, as a further means 
of prevention, ſunk in the chanazl 
leading to the town, four large fri- 
gates, with ſeveral merchant ſhips, 
fitted with chevaux de frize on their 
decks in the mauner of thoſe that had 
b-en formerly ſunk in the Delaware, 
to the ſame intent. An immenſe boom 
was alſo extended acroſs this channel. 
It was compoſed of ſpars, chains, aud 
cables, ſecured together by ſhips malts; 
and it was defended on the ſide of the 
town by ſtrong batteries, mountiag 
upwards of torty pieces of heavy can- 
non, | ' | "noir 
Theſe obſtacles being ſurmounted, 
and the Britiſh ſquadron having taken 
poſſeſſion of the harbour, Sir Henry 
Clinton and Admiral Arbuthnot 
jointly ſummoned the town to fur- 
render ; but General Lincoln, who 
commanded there, anſwered that he 
v ould defend it to the laſt extremity. 

On this refuſal, the batteries were 
opened on the niath of April, aud 
operated with ſuch effect. as quick!y 
to abate the fire of the enemy, The 
works were carried on with o much 
ſpirit and activity, that the beſiegers 
in a few days appryached within itte 
more than four hundred yards of the 
town. 

In order to cut off the communica- 
tion between the town and country, a 
detachment of choſen men was form- 
ed ; the command of which was given 
to Cole nel Webſter, an officer of not- 
ed ſkill and bravery: He was accom- 
panied by Colonel Tarleton, with a 


body of cavalry ; and by Major F = 


prette; moſt, was the deli action of 
© 
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guſon, with a party of light iafantry. 

The enterprize they were ſent upon 
was attended with a variety of dif- 
ficulties. They had rivers to eroſ 
and other arduous, operations to ex- 
ecute, in praſence of an enemy ſtrongly 
potted, and who had a very ſuperior 
cavalry, It was principally at this 
corps their efforts were aimed, 


Through the great ailigence and dex- 


terity of Colonel Carleton, it was ſur- 
prized and totally defeated. This ob- 
ſtruction being removed. Colonel 
Weblter advanced into the country, 
and ſeized all the principal paſſes, by 
which means the tows was now com- 
pletely inveſted, 

_ "Theſe fucceſſes enabled the Britiſh 
army to carry on the fiege with 
auditional vigour. The enemy, oa 
the other haud made no leſs reſolute a 
defence. They had uſed great jadultry 
in fortifying the place. The neck 
land incloſed between the two rive 
Aſtley and Couper, was a continue 
chain of lines, redoubts, and batteries. 
At their extremities, towards both 
rivers, they were covered by deep 
{wimpsi, communicating by a can: 
cut along their front. In the inter- 
mediate ſpace between theſe works, 
and the body of the place, were two 
rows of fallen tr-es, fixed into the 
earth, in the manner of a fraiſe work: 
behind theſe was a double pieketed 
ditch. In the center of the lines they 
had conſtru:ied a kind of citadel: the 
art illery mounted on theſe different 
works, conſilled of eighty-pieces of 
cannon and mortars, 

The ſiege of Charl:s Town had in 
the mean while greatly alarmed the 
contiguous provinces Cenfible how 
much it bchoved them to preſerve 4 
place of ſuch importance, they were 
exerting their ut moſt endeavours to 
raiſe a ſorce ſufficient to its relief. 
Ihe defeat of the troops in the neighs« 
bourhood of Charies Town, by Co- 
lonel Webſter, had greatiy diſeoncert · 
ed them. Bat that which they res 


their 
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their eavilry by Culonel 'Taleton, 
They were at uncommon pains to ve- 
pair this loſs ; and with much induſtry 
and expence collected another body of 
horſe, which was immediazcly dif- 
patched to the aſſiſtance o$the troop3 
that were advancing from various 
quarters to the aid of the beſieged. But 
on receiving intelligence of their ap- 
proech, Colonel Tarteton was ordcr- 
ed to attack them. He executed his 
commiſton with fo much ſucceſs, that 
almeit the whole corps was either 
taken or deſtroyed; and ail the horſes 
with their accoutrements fell into the 
hands of the victors. 

While theſe ſucceſſes were obtain» 
ell in the country bordering upon 
Charles Town, Admiral Arbuthnot 
was exerting himſelf with no lcfs 
vigour and good fortune on that ſide 
which Jay towards the ſca. He form- 
ed a brigade of feamen and marines, 
with which he made himſelf matter of 
forts Mount- pleafant and Sullivan, 
The garriſon of the firſt abandoned it 
without reſiſtance, and that of the 
ſecond ſurrendered by capitulatioa. 

By the bxth of May the beſiegers 
hal puſhed their works to the canal 
that connected the two ſwamps on 
the right and left, and had almoſt 
drayed it. They paſſed it three days 
after, aud advanced towards the ditch 
next tu the hody of the place. 

In this extremity, finding that no 
relief was to be expected. aud the Bri- 
tith army was preparing for a general 
aſſault, the American Governor pro- 
10 d to deliver vu” the town on terms 
which had already been offered bim; 
but winch he had rejected. 

By thete terms it was agreed, that 
the American troops and teamen were 
to remain priſoners of war ti exchany- 
ed, but not be deſpotled of their pri- 
vate property: the militia to retur: 
to their dwellirgs, there to abide as 
priſoners on their parole; on keeping 
which, they were to be ſccure from 
all moleſtation, The citizen; ofChartes 


Town to be comprehended in this ar- 
ticle, The ſubjects of France and 
Spain to retain their effects, with per- 
miſſion to leave the place, but to con- 
tinue priſoners on parole, 


Ihe Britiſh army tovs poſſeſſion of 


Charles Low on the tweltth of May. 
The priſoners made on this occilion 
amounted to upwards of {ix thouſaud 
among whom were a thouſand feamer.. 
Seven general officers were taken; and 
a prodigions number of others, from 
the eagerneſs with which all thoſe who 
were in the vicinity of Charles Town 
repaired to its defence. 

The artillery that fell into the hands 
of the victors, conlſiſted of near four 
hundred pieces; and the ſhipping, of 
four large frigates, and a great quan- 
tity of boats, with conſiderable ſup 
plics of military ſtores. 


The conſequence of the reduction 


of Charles Torn, was a general dif- 
couragement of the people in the 
netghbouring provinces ; and no little 
alarm and diſcontent throughout the 
continent, when the vaſt expectations 
excited by D'Eitains were contraſted 


with his failure, and the ſucceſſes of | 


the Britiſh arms under Sir Henry 
Clinton, N 

As no doubt was entertained that 
he would lofe vo opportunity of im- 
proving them to the utmoſt, great 
pains were taken by the Americans t9 
collect with all poiic ſpeed, a force 
ſulficient to make ſome ſtan, tilla pro- 

er army could be formed. To this 
purpole detachments from ſeveral parts 
wer? drawn to the boarders of North 
Carolina, where it was natural;y ex- 
pected the motions of the Britiſh army 
would next be directed. 

On receiving this intelligence, Lord 
Cornwallis marched up the country 
ſituated along the banks of the river 
The enemy were phſted ata 
place called Wacſaw, on the boungary 
line between Northand South Carolina, 
Cillant from him upwards ofone hund- 
red miles, Colonel Tarleton was again 


ſclected 


Sante. 
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ſelected to command a choſen body, 
in or der to attack them beſore they 
could be r᷑inforced. He travelled with 
ſuch expedition, that he reached them 
on the third day of his march. Upon 
reluling to ſurrender on the terms be 
proferred, which were the ſame that 
had been granted to the garriſon of 
Charles Town, he attacked them with 


ſo much courage and {kill, that they 


were nearly all either killed in the 
action, or wounded, or made priſoners, 
with all their artillery and baggage. 
This was the third victory obtained 
by means of the Pritiſh cavalry, com- 
manded by Colonel Tarletor. Their 
numbers both in this and the forego- 
ing eagagements, were inferior to thoſe 
of the enemy; but the men were 
choſen troopers, and admirably expert 
at the management of their horſes aud 
ara... | 
This action decided for the preſent 
the fate of Carolina, The bravery 
exhibited by the Britiſh troops dur- 
ing the whole of this ſervice, had been 
remarkably conſpicuous. Both the 
vaval military branches co- operated 
with a warmth aad emulation that 
druck a damp upon the enemy from 
the very beginning. Among thoſe 
who chiefly diſlinguiſhed themſclves, 
befides thole that have been mentioncd, 
was Major Voncrief. 

All reſiſtance now ſell before the 
Pritiſh arms in South Carolina. It 
was coulidercd as completely reduced; 
and arrangements were in conſequence 
taken by Sir Henry Clinton to ſecure 


its poſleſiion againſt all ſuture at- 


tempts from the enemy. Moſt of the 
people in tlie Province were either 
priſoners, or proſeſt adherents to the 
cauſe of Britain, 

The attention of Congreſs was now 
ſeriouſly turned to the recovery of 
South Carolina; the importance of 
which was now the more felt from its 


ꝓnexpected loſs, Large detachments 
| Bbb2 


of regulars were collected from every 
quarter hence they could be ſpared, 
ond diſpatched with all ſpeed to re- 
inforce the troops remaining in the 
vicinity of that Province : Virginia 
and North Carolina, which were moſt 
intereſted, as being neareſt the ſcene 
of danger, exerted themfelves with 
great vigour. Virginia in particular, 
ip order to act with the greater cele- 
rity and «fe, inveſled the Governor 
ap pointed by their new conſtitution, 
with abſolute power during tlie receſs 
of their Provincial Aſſembly. This 
was the ſirſt act of the kind that had 
taken place in any of the United 
States; it was probably ſuggelied by 
the recollection of the dictatorial 
power orcalionally conferred upon 
perſons of great truſt and abilities in 
ancient Rome, in times cf difficulty 
and Ciltreſs. 

Lord Cornwallis prepared to meet 
theſe hotlile exertions with his uſual 
activity. He was affeQuually ſeconded 
in his views by Lord Rawdon, a young 
nobleman, whoſe yalour and military 
talents began at this time to diſplay 
themſelves with uncommon luttre, 
The town of Camden was fixed upon 
as the centre of operations, from its 
convenient ſituation on the Santce, a 
large river, navigable through a great 
extent of country, and at hand to 
convey ſtores and troops to varicug 
parts of the Province, and eſpecially 
to thoſe bordering on North Carolina, 
from whence the efforts of the enemy 
were cluefly expected. | 

Experience daily ſkewed what ſmall 
reliance could be placed on thoſe who 
had ſubmitted to, and promiſed to 
ſupport the Britiſh goverument.— Ge- 
neral Gates and Bara Kalbe, a Ger- 
man officer of high merit, were now 
advancing in great force to oppole 
the progreſs of Lord Corn wallis. A 
ſoon as they had reached the confines 
of South Carolina, the people of this 

Province 


Province repaired to them from every 
diſtrict, regardleſs of their aſſurarce 
of tidelity, and of their being pri 
ſoners on parole. Bodies raiſed for the 
Britiſh ſervice, took the firſt oppor- 
tunity to leave it; two whole bat- 
talions went uver to the enemy in this 
manner, | 
General Gates was now at the head 
of fo conſiderable a fore, that the 
poſt Camden was become very much 
expoſed, His main-body preſſed it on 
the one ſide, aud a ſtrong detachment, 
under General Sumpter, was en- 
dieavouring to cut off its communica- 


tion with Charleftown. "The whole 


country beyond Camden had declared 
in his e The troops there were 
in a very reduced condition through 
the heat and the unhealthineſs of the 
climate ; no leſs than eight hundred 
were from illueſs rendered unfit for 
ſervice : this was an alarming diminu- 
tion to ſo ſmall in army, in the mid? 
of an enemy's country. 
Such were the circumſtances of the 


Britiſh forces when Lord Cornwallis 


arrived at Camden, Frum the great 
ſuperiority of the Americans, it was 
imagined by them that he would have 
retreated to Charleffown, while it Kilt 
lay open to him, and would not he vr 
dared to venture an engagement with 
General Gates, who had'ncar fix thou- 
ſand men in excellent condition, ex- 
clufive of the body under Generel 
Sumpter, amounting to fifteen huud— 
red, and which was every hour expec- 
ted to join him. | 
To oppoſe this force, Lord Corn- 
wallis had no more than fourteen 
hundred regulars, with four or five 
huna red militia aud tefuſ ets trom North 
Carolina ; but he relied on the good- 
neſs of his tzoops. He alſo forcfaw 
_ that much was to be gained by a 
victory and little to be loſt hy a de- 
feat. By the firſt he would preſerve, 
together with the reputation of the 
Britiſh arms, the Province of South 
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Carolina and Georgia, beſides the poſt 
of Camden, with the vaſt quantity of 
ſtores there depofited, and tne great 
proportion of ſick troops, which, if he 
retired, would fall into the hands of 
the enemy. —Were he, on the other 
hand, to be defeated, he made no 
doubt of being able to ſecure his re- 
treat to Charleſtown, at all excuts. 
Having taken the determination to 
fight the Americans, his next care 
was to procure information of their 
ſituation and motions. Finding that 
they were encampcd at twelve miles 
diftance, and that their beſt troops 


occupied a diſadvantageous ground, 


he relolved to march in the night, in 
order to ſurpriſe and attack them by 
the brenk ot day. 


He ſet ont from Camden at ten, 


and at two in t'-- morning, after pro- 
ceeding nine miles, his advanced guard 
fell in with the eacmy. By the weight 
of the fire he was convinced they 
were in conſiderable force; and ſoon 
found by the report of ſome prifuners, 
that General Gates had marched his 


den 

Lord Coruwallis immediately halted 
and formed his troops ; the enemy did 
the fame, and the firing ccaſcd on 
both ſits. Happily for the Britiſh 
army. the ground where both armies 
were met was marrowed by ſwampy 
on the right and lefr, which was an 
advantageous circumſtance to the 


ſmall numbers of which the Britiſh 


army conſiſted. Lord Cornwatt's 
having taken meafures that the enemy 
ſhould not have it in their pov er to 
avoid an engagement on that ground, 
refolved to fer the attack tin day, 
not chuſing to riſks an engagement in 


the uncertainty and eonfuſion to which | 


an action in the dark is pcculiarly 

liable, » f 

As ſoon as the dawn appeared, the 

Britiſh forces drew up in order of 

battle; the centre under Lord Corn- 
4 wallis 


whole army to attack the puit at Cam- 
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wollis, the right wing -under Colonel 
Weber, und the left onder Lord 
Raw. on + a fele&t bedy of reſerve was 
fationed in the rear, together with 
the cavalr. , under Colonel Tarlet on: 

The American army formed at the 
ſame time in two lines; when Lord 
Cornwallis obſerving a motion on 
their left, which indicated an intention 
to make ſome alteration in their or- 
der, he ſeized that opportunity to be- 
gin the attack, which was begun with 
great vigour by Colouel Webiter on 
the right, andin a few minutes the 
action became general aloug the 
whole front cf the line. 

The weather being calm and hazy, 
prevented the ſmoke from riting, and 
vccahoned ſo thick a darkneſs, that 
the effects of the vigorous fire main- 
tained on both files could not be per- 
ccived, The Britiſh line continued to 
advance in good order, keeping up a 
conflant fire, or making uſe of the bay- 
onct, as opportunity offered. After 
an obſtinate reſiſtance during three 
—_ of an huur, the enemy was 
thrown into total confuſion, and for- 
ced to give way in all quarters. The 
cavalry completed the rout, and after 
doing great execution on the field of 
kattle, purſued the fly ing enemy more 
than tweuty miles, 

The loſſes of the enemy was very 
confiderable..—The flain amounted to 
near nine hundred, and the priſoners 
to one thoufſaud. Among the former 
were General Gregory and Baron 
Kalbe, the fecond General officer in 
command: among the latter was 


General Rutherford. A great num- 


ber of colours were taken, with all the 


artillery aud ammunition, and all the 
baggage and camp cquipage. Of the 
victors not more than ſeventy were 
flzin, i add twa hundred and thirty 
wounded. 

The conduct of Lord Cornwallis 
was remackably cool and intrepid 
on this day, From the beginning to 
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the end of the action, not a ſingle 
opportunity was loſt that vended to 
ſuceeſs, Every advantage that oſſtred 
was inſtantly diſcovered, and immedi- 
ately improved to the utmofl. He 
was no leſs ably feconded by his of. 
ficers, among whom Lord Rawdon, 
with Colonels Webſter and Tarleton, 
ſignalized thenifelves molt conſpicu- 
ouſly, 

lo days after the aclĩion at Cam- 
den, Lord Cornwallis detached Colo- 
nel 'Varleton in quell of the Amtrican 
General Sumpter, wio with a -cou- 
ſide rable body had for ſome time been 
ſucceſsfully employed in harumug the 
convoys of proviſions coming from 
Charleſtou n. As be was advantage- 
ouſly polted near the fords of the 
river Catawba, it was apprehended 
that the .outed army might from thut 
conlideracion, repair to his encamp- 
ment, and fe-aflemblg there in force 
ſufficient to make a frefh land, till 
they received further ſuccours. 

Colonel Tarleton executed this 
commtion with bis uſual activity and 
addreſs. Having procured informa» 
tion of General gumpter's ſituation, he 
came hy forced and concealed 
marches, and ordered his motions with 
ſuch Cexterity, that he ſurprized his 
camp in the middle of the Fas 
American General's detachment was 
totally deſtroyed or diſperſed ; three 
hundred were made priſoners, befides the 
ſain, and near three hundred of the 
Briiſh troops, whom they had cap. 
tured, were retaken, 

This laſt defeat of the enemy gave 
the finiſhing blow to the hopes they 
lad formed of regaining poſſeſſion of 
South Carolina, and infpired the 
friends of the Britiſh government with 
a determination to exert themſelves 
in cbviating all attempts on the part 
of the diſaſfected. To this purpoſe 
they ſeized, in conformity with the 
directioas of Lord Cornwallis, on the 
arms of thoſe who lay under {ſuſpicion 
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of enmity, and kept a watchful eye on 
all their motions. 

The loyal party in North Carolina 
were allo directed on this occaſion to 
take up arms and aſſemble immedi- 
ately, in order to apprehend the molt 
violent among their opponents, and to 


take poſſeſſion of all their military 
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ſtores and magazines, and at the ſame 
time to intercept all ſtragglers from 
the routed army. To encourage 
them in the execution of thefe orders, 
Lard 1 without. 
loſs of time, to advance with his whole 
army to their ſupport. 
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Wu the Britiſh arms were 
thus proſpering on the conti- 
neat of North America, the honour 
of the Britiſh flag was no lefs ſtrenu- 
ouſly maintained in the Weſt Indian 
ſeas Notwithſtanding the ſuperiority 
of force cf which the French were 
poſſeſſed, they were unable to render 
it of the cflicacy they had expected. 
In the latrer end of March Admi- 
ral Rodney arrived at St Lucia, and 
allumed the command of the Britith 
ficet. He direfQtly determined to go 
in queſt of Monficur de Guichen, and 
ofer him battle. He failed accord- 
iugly from St Lucia on the ſecond of 
#.pril, and procceded to Fort Royal 
Bay at Martinice, where he lay two 
days ſo cloſe in with the French ftect, 
as to count their guns, and near e- 
nough to exchange ſhot ith ſome of 
their batterics. | 
The French, notwithitanding their 
ſuperiority, keeping in pott, the Pri- 


tiſh fleet returned do St Lucia, with 


the honour of having citallenged them 
to fight. Some ſwift failing frigates 
were left to watch their motions, and 
give notice, in caſe they ſhould fail 
out of their harbour. 

On the fifteenth the Trench fleet 
put to ſea in the middle of the night. 
On receiving this notice, Admiral 
Rodney followed them with all expe- 
dition, and came ia Gyht of them be- 
fore night. Their flest conſiſled of 


twenty-four ſail of the line, and four 
frigates; the Britiſh fleet of twenty 
ſail of the liae, and two frigates. 

The enemy's motions tended evi- 


dently to avoid an engagement; but 
the precautions taken to defeat their 
intent were ſo eflectual, that ſeeing 
themſelves compailed to engage, they 
formed their liue of battle about break 
of day. 

Between eight and nine in the 
morning, Admiral Rodney made a 
ſignal to bear down upon the enemy; 
which preceiving, they altered their 
poſition to one more advantageous 
than their former, and continue in 
this manner varying their motions, in 
order to eludz the diſpoſitions of the 
Britiſh fleet. | 

At twelve the ſignal was made for 
battle, and for a cloſe engagement ; 
and about one the headmoſt (hips com- 
menced the action; at which time the 
Sandwich in the center began to en- 
gage. By four in the aſternoon ſhe 
had driven three ſhips ſuccefiively out 
of the line; after which ſhe was 
attacked by the French Admiral, of 
equal force to herſelf, aſſiſted by two» 
other ſhips of ſeventy- uur guns. 
Though alone, ſhe encountered then 
all three with ſo much ſpirit and fki!l, 
that aſter an engagement of an hour 
and a half, they were obliged to bear 
away. "This broke the center of the 
enemy's line, and they appeared by 
their motions to be completely defeat- 
ed: but the great diſtance of the vau 
and rear divitioas of the Britiſh fleet 
from the center, and the damages 
ſuſtained by ſome of the ſhips during 
the action, prevented a purſuit : the 
Sandwich iu particular was in ſo danger- 
095 a condition, that it was with dif- 

ficulty 


heult y ſhe was for the enſuing twenty. 
tour hours kept above water. 

Two days after, the Britiſh fleet 
having repaired its damages, went in 
purſuit of the enemy, and chaced them 
three days without bein able to over- 
take them. They conltantly avoided 
coming to action; their intention be- 
iag to recover their ſtation at Mar- 
tinico. But finding they could not 
compaſs it without hazarding an en- 

agement, they took ſhelter under 
one, : | 

As it was plain, however, from their 
motions, that their intentions were to 
returu to Martinico, where only they 
could de refitted, Admiral Rodyey 
made the belt of his way to the road 
| of Fort Royal, ts the more probable 
chance of mecting and bringing them 
to action. 

The number of ſlain and wounded 
on þoard the Britiſh fleet, amounted 
to about four hundred and ſeventy ; 
amon the former was Captain St 
3 of the Interpid : the French 
ect was near a thouſand, according 

to their own account. 
It was with no ſmall ſurprize, the 
b people at Martinico beheld the Pritifh 
fleet cruizing off that iſland, after 
Having been told that it was entirely 
gefeated. After remaining there ſome 
ume, dle enemy not appearing, it was 
Found neceſſary to repair to St. Lucia, 
in order to put the ſick ard wounded 
dſhore, and to refit and water the fi: et. 

Lais beingefietted, Admiral Rodney 
put to ſea on the Gxth of May, in con- 
Tequence of being appriſed the French 
Geet was returning to Martinico. He 
came in fight of it on the tenth ; but 
nstwithſtanding the enemy (till had the 
ſuperiority of number, they could not 
be induced to riſk a general aQion, 
though it was daily in their power. 

As they were ſenſible of their ad- 
vantage in failing, they ventured to 
approach the Britiſh fleet. in order to 
oblerve its movemerits and condition, 
relying on their ability to clude a pur- 
ſuit. Admiral Rogacy, who was 


» 
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watchful of every opportunity of draw- 


ing them to action, decoyed them by 
an appearance of retreating, into {uh 
a poſition, as enabled a part of his floet 
to come up with them. 

None but the van of the Britiſh flect 
could have any ſhare in the engage» 
ment, from the expedition with which 
the enemy continued to withdraw, and 
the impoſſibility of bringing the re- 
maĩader of the fleet into action. 
Captain Bowyer of the Albion, and 
Admiral Rowley in the Conqueror, 
both of ſeventy-four guns, bore the 
burnt of the day ; and though they 
had ſuftered from the vaſt ſuperiority 
they had no encounter, the damage 
they did to the enemy was ſuch, that 
before parting they had almoſt ſilenc- 
ed the fire of the rear of the French 
fleet. This engagement happened on 
the fifteenth of May. 

The eaemy kept their diftance, as 
uſual, until the nineteenth 5 when the 
Britiſh fleet having fetched their rear, 
they were again brought to action in 
order to extricate nt. Commodore 
Hotham, who commanded the van, 
attacked them with great ſpirit, and 
compelled them during ſome time to a 
cloſe ſight, in which they ſuffered fe- 


verely. They were purſued in their 


retreat to a great diſtance ; when the 
ſwiftneſs of their ſailing having carri- 
ed them out of fight, Admiral Rodn:y 
ſtood towards Barbados, to repair and 
victual the fleet, in order to enable it to 
go in queſt ot the Spaniſh fleet that 
had failed from Cadiz to the aſſi tance 
of the French, before theſe could 
again be ia a condition to put to fra, 

The courage and dexterity diſplay- 


ed by the officers and ſeamen of the 


Britiſh det, in theſe two laſt rencoun-+ 
ters eſpecially, was highly remarkable. 
Captain Bowyer again ſignalized 
nimſelf in the latter of theſe, no leſa 
than he had done in the former; as 
did alſo Admiral Rodney, on board of 
whom his captain, Watſon; an of- 
ficer of great merit and bravery, was 
mortaily wounded. CHEAP. 
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a MONG thoſe tees that in- | 


duced Spain to join the confede- 
racy againſt Great Britain, was the 
long and earneſtly cheriſhed deſire of 
recovering Gibraltar. Ihe poſſeſſion 
of this important fortreſs by a foreign 
power, was highly mortifying to the 
Spaniſh Court and nation. It was 
compared to the long retention of 
Calais by the Engliſh in former days, 
and the recovery of it was dee med 
as eſſential to the honour of the Spa- 
nfards, as that of Calais had been re- 
puted by the French iu regard to 
theit own. _ 

The principle plan of action was 
f,rmed in conformity with this idea, 
which was warmly adopted through- 
vut Spain, and ſerved, in no ſmall 
degree, to reconcile the people to a 
war which was in other reſpects ſo 
much agaiu{t their real interells. As 
ſoon as the rupture with Britaia was 
dctermiued upon at Madrid, the Spa 
niſh Court gave inffmediate orders to 
General Mendoza, who commanded 
the forces in the vicidity of Gibraltar, 
th cut off all communication with that 
place, and to inveſt it in the cloſeſt 
manner poſſible, 

While this General blockaded by 
land, Admiral Bareclo did the ſame by 
ſea ; but notwithſtanding I's ſuperi— 
ority, the Britiſi ſhips of force theu in 
tür bay, exerted themſelves with» ſo 
much activity and ſpirit, as to Jude his 
vigilance on _ nunherteſs org ſions. 
They took a raricty of prizes, and 
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favoured the entrance of thoſe many 
veſſels, that brought provilions aud 
neceſſaries to the garriſon, | 

The victory obtained by Admiral 
Rodney, and the large ſupplies he had 
conveyed to the beſieged, were au eſ- 
ſential encouragement, to, them, as 
the now ſaw, that in caſes of neceſũty, 
they might depend upon rchicf, This 
proved no little diſconray*ment ts the 
beſiegers, from their loſing the proſpe& 
they had formed of cumpeling the 
place to ſurrender through want of 
necefſaries. + | 

On the departure. of Admiral 
RoEney, about the middle of February, 
a ſhip of ſeventy-four guns, another of 
ſixty four, two frigates of thirty, and 
two ſloops, remained : Gibraltar, 
The garriſou conſiſted of four colunels, 
nine lieutenant coloncle, ſeven majors, 
fifty-fix captains, one hundred licu- 
tenants, filty-four enſigus, three hugd- 
red and toity lerjcants, ane hundred 
af ſeventy orummers, and fivg thouſ- 
and men rank aud fil * the artillery and 
art ĩſicers amounted to fedeu huudted. 

The chic incunveniency under 
which the garriſon laboured, was the 
frequent want of freſh proviſions, It 
had hitherto been abundantly ſupplied 
from the coaſt of Earbary; but to 
whatever cauſes it might be owing, a 
{urprifing and unaccountable alteratiun 
had taken place in ſome of the ſtates 
along the coaſt. "he Emperor of 
M-rocco in particular, had transferr- 
ed his friendſhip from Great Britain ta 


2 - Sgaln' in a manuer wholly, unprece- 
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dented. —He eſpouſed the cauſe of the 
latter with a zcal and partiality the 
more aſtoniſhing, as Britain had given 
him no provocation, and as the enmity 
ſubſiſting for ſo many ages between 
the Spaniards and the Moors, was in a 
manner conſtitutional, and founded 
upon cauſes that could never ceaſe to 
operate. | 

Such being unfortunately the diſ- 
poſition of 
condition of the garriſon became daily 
more diltrefsful, from the neceſlity of 
making uſe of their ſalt proviſions 
with the flricteſt aconomy, and the 
very great difficulty of procuring 
freſh. 

So great however were the induſtry 
and reſolution of the Britiſh officers 
and ſeamen, that in ſpite of all ob- 
ſtructions, they frequently found 
means to procure the retreſhmeuts 
that were wanted, in doing which 
they were always ex poſed to great 
danger, from the ſtrength and watch- 
fulneſs of the enemy. 

In the mean time the defence of 
the garriſon was vigorous, that while 
it continued to be ſupplied even in this 
teanty manner, the enemy began to 
lofe all hope of reducing it. In order 
to deprive #: of this ſupport, they 
formed the project of burmag all the 
Britiſh ſhipping in the bay of Gib- 
raltar, 

In the night of the ſixth of June, 
eighty, favovred by an uncommon 
du kneſs, teu fire-ſhips ſtood over from 
the Spaniſh to the Britiſh fide of the 
hay. "The cnemy's delign was to ſetſire 
tothe thore-houſes nearel} the water- 
fide, as well as to the ſhippiug there, 
which was at this time contidcrable ; 
bt owing to their precipitation in 
firing their ſhips too ſoon, and to the 
hewy cannonade with which they 
were received, the attempt was fruſ- 
trated. l a, plete their deſtrue- 
tion, all the boats belonging to the 
Britiſh ſhips were manned, and ſent to 
grapple and tow them off, Thu ſer. 
vice was performed with amazing in- 


tlieſe neighbours, the 


trepidity ; every one of them being 
run aſhore. _ 

This was a grievous diſappoidt- 
ment to the Spaniards, ExpeRing 
their ſcheme to take the fulleſt effect, 


the Spaniſh Admiral, Don Barcelo, 


lay ready with his ſqurJron to inter- 
cept the Britiſh veſſels that might 
attempt to eſcape 3 and the batteries 
at the enemy's lines were in readineſs 
to bombard the town, had the fire - ſhips 
ſucceeded in cauſing any conflagratioa 
on ſhore. 

The failure of this projet was fol- 
lowed by the defeat uf many others 
ſucceſſively. As faſt as the enemy 
puſhed their works forwards, and con- 
ſtructed new batteries, they were con- 
ſtantly deitroyed.—_ The mortification 
was the greater on theſe occaſions, as 
they were uſually permitted to com- 
plete their operations before the deſ- 
truction of them took place. Thus 
the labours of many days were often 
loſt in a few houis, and the whole to 
be recommenced with little more 
proſpect of ſucceſs. 

One of the greateſt annoyances, to 
which the garriſon and ſhibping were 


equally expoſed, were the Spanith 


gun-boats, They were veſſels from 
thirty to forty tons burthen z they 
were conſtructed to lie low on the 
water, which rendered them difficult 


to aim at; they carried forty or fifty 


men, a large ſail, and fifteen oars on a 
fide, with a fix and twenty pounder 
on the prow. From the facility of 
managing them, they were adapted to 
a multiplicity of uſes, and in calm wea- 
ther two of them were deemed 2 
match for a moderate frigate. The 
want of ſome vetlcls of the ſame con- 
ſtruction, ſubjected the people at 
Gibraltar to great inconveuiencics. 
The ohſtiuate reſiſtauee maintained 
by the garriſon of this fortreſs, was 
ver « alarming to the Court of Spain, 
which had promiſed itſelf a ſpeedy re- 
duction of it, from the difficulty of 
ſupply ing it with neceſſaries, in the 
midſt of the impediments that _ 
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ariſe from the ſuperiority acquired by 
the combination of the French and 
Spaniſh navies.— But experience was 
daily ſhowing that this ſuperiority had 
more of appearance than reality; and 


that, notwithſtanding the parade of 
numbers, the fleets of Great Britain 


ſlill maintained the honour of their flag, 
and inſtead of remaining on the de- 
ferye, were bulily occupied in at- 
tacking their enemies in every quar- 
ter, ; 

Notwithſtanding the misfortune that 
had befallen Spain, it was judged in- 
cumbent on both kingdoms to pre- 
ſerve that appearance of ſtrength 
which they had at ſirſt diſplayed, For 
this reaſon a junction was formed of 
the French and Spaniſh fleets, in the 
ſame manner as it had taken place the 
preceding — though with a vait in- 
ſcriority of force, 

Great Britain was taking meaſures 
on the other hand, to face the com- 
bined fleets. Admiral Geary,avery bi ave 
and experienced officer, was now at 
the head of the Britiſh fleet, in the 
room of Sir Charles Hardy, who was 
lately dead. He failed with thirty 
ſhips of the line in queſt of the enemy, 
who were cruiſing on the coaſt of 
Portugal. In the beginning of July 
he fellin with a large number of mer- 
chantmen returning fram the Weſt 
Indies, of which a dozen were cap- 
tured 5 the reſt eſcaped, through 

the hazineſs of the weather, 

The main body of the combined 
fleet was at this time ſpread over a 
vaſt extent af ſea, in that tract uſually 
held by the ſhipping bound to the Eaſt 
and Weſt Indies. A fleet for cach of 
theſe deſtinations ſailed from Portſ- 
mouth at the cloſe of July. The 
ſiips bound to the Eaſt- Indies were 
ſive in number. They carried a large 
quantity of arms, ammunition, and 
- artillery, for the uſe of the Britiſh 
forces, and of naval ſtores for the men 
ef war on that flation. Of thoſe 
bound to the Weſt-Indies, cightcen 
were veſſels in the ſervice of Govern- 


ment, laden with proviſions and ne- 
ceſſaries for the troops in thoſe parts, 
together with recruits. The remains» 
der were merchantmen. They were 
eſcorted by a ſhip of the line and three 
frigates. a 
In che night of the eighth of Au- 
guſt, they happened to fall in witk 
that diviſion of the combined fleet 
which was commanded by the Spaniſh 
Admiral Don Louis de Cordova. 
Unfortunately miſtaking his top lights 
for thoſe of their own convoy, hey 
bore after him, and did not diſcover 
their error till morning, when it was 
too late to rectiſy it. "hey were 
quickly environed by the enemy. The 
man of war aud frigates eſcaped with 
a few others; but the major part. 
were taken, ta the amount of about 
fifty, including the Ealt Indiamen. 
The principal detriment, occaſioned 
by this capture was the lols of ſeamen 
and troops, and of the ſupplies that 
were ſo much needed in thoſe places 
for which they were intended. The 
number of priſoners amounted to a- 
bout two thouſand ſeven hundred 
failors and ſoldiers, near one hundred 
officers, and about two hundred paſ- 
ſengers of both ſexes. 
_ The loſs of fo large. and valuable a 


fleet was a heavy blow in the midſt of 


{0 many difficultics and trials of every 
denomination. The news of it was 
received with the highelt diſcontent. 
Loud complaints were. made of the 
imprudence of truſting ſuch immeuſe 
property to ſo ſlight a convoy, eſpe- 
cially when the enemy was known to 
be on the watch. The courſe it had 
held was alſo repreſented as 1mproper 
and raſh; and thoſe who had advrted 
it were found the more culpable, as 
the end propoſed by it, which was to 
take in wines at Maderia, was un- 
worthy of being put into conſideration 
with the certainty of the peril, and 
the importance of the other objecta 

that were to be anſwered. 
"The long expected ſuccours arrived 
at length from France at Khode 
Llaud, 


Ceea 


Iſlanfl, on the eleventh of July, eighty. 
They conſiſled of one ſhip. of the line 
of eighty- four guns, and twelve hund- 
red men; two of ſeventy-four, and 
ſeven hundred men; and four of ſixty- 
four, and fix hundred men. They 
were accompanied by * four frigates, 
one of forty and three of * thirty-lix 
guns, be ſides armed veſſels and tranſ- 
ports, on board of which were five 
regiments of the beſt troops on the 
French eftabl:ſhinent, with a battalion 
— ² MA ; 
This ſquadron was commande | by 
the Chevalier de Fernay, well known 
by his expedition to Newfoundland, 
at the cloſe of the preceding war. 
Ihe land forces were under the Count 
de Rochambeau, a Licutcnant-Genes 
neral. * | 
Theſe ſaccours, which were a con- 
vincing proof that France meant to 
æſliſt them in the molt effequal man- 
ner, revived the hopes of the Ameri- 
cans in the highell degree. They now 
conſidered themſelves as completely 
relieved from all future apprchenſions 
on the part of Great Britain, and be- 
gan to look ſorward to a ſpeedy and 
total deliverance from the calamities 
they had endured, by an entire ex- 
pulſion of the Britiſh armies from the 
continent of America. * 
The arrival of the French ſuceours 
occationed'a remarkable eireumſtance, 
in General Waſhington's camp.— 
Hitherto the Americans hed worn 
blue cockades ; they were now direc- 
ted to wear black and white inter- 
mixed, by way of denoting the unant- 
mity ſubſiſting between the French and 
American nations.“ | * 
Ihe French Admiral, Monfteur de 
Ternay, being apprized of the ſmall 
nava! force at New York under Ad- 
miral Arbutbnot, conſiſting only of 
four ſhips of the line; prepared directly 
to attack it; but when he was on the 
point of fuling. he was informed that 
a reinforcement of fix ſail of the line 
"was arrived at that place. This at 


* * 


once broke the meaſures he had plan- 
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ned, and the Americans had the mor- 
tification offeeing him blocked up by 
the Britiſh fleet. | 

To ſecond the meaſures of Admi- 
ral Arbuthnot, Sir Henry Clinton 
tmbarked' a body of fix thouſand 
ſelect troops, in order to make a deſ- 
cent on Khode Iſland. But on re- 
ceiving intelligence of this mot ion, 
General Waſhington marched from 
his encampment towards New York, 
with a reſolution to attack it in Sir 
Henry Clinton's abſence, Preparation 
were made for 'this purpoſe, and 
the American' army was reinforced 
from all quarters, iu expectation of its 
taking place. But on a cloſe inſpec- 
tion aud conſideration of the ſtrength 
now ftatjoned at Rhode Island, the 
enterprize was laid aſide, as higbly 
unad viſable. Upwards of twelve 
thouſand American troops had joined 
the French; and every place in Rhode 
[and, where a deſcent was practi» 
cable, had been fortified in ſuch a 
manner, as to render an attempt of 
that nature too dangerous to be un- 
dertaken with ſo ſmall a force as that 
winch had been propoſed. 

While France was ſending fuccours 
to America, Spain was exerting itſelf 
in order to give à decided ſupcriority 
to the Houſe of Bourbon in the Welt 
Indies. Towards the cloſe of April 
eighty, a ſquad-on' of twelve ſail of 
the line, commanded by Don Joſeph 
Solano, a very brave "officer, ſailed 
from Cadiz, with above eighty tran « 
ports, on board of which -were em- 
barked near twelve thouſand men. 

This great land force waggintendcd 
for an invaſion of the ifland of Jamaica; 
previous to which attempt the men ot 
war had orders to join the French 
fleet, and aſſiſt in. attacking the Bris 
tzſh navalforce in the Weſt Indies. 
On the Spaniſh ſquadron's zpproach 
to theſe latitudes, Admiral Rodney, to 
whom intelligence of it had been con- 
voyed, put to ſea from Barbadoce, 
where he was refitting his flect, and 


taking in water and proviſions, in or- 


der 
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der to intercept the Spaniards be fore 
they could eſſect a junftion with the 
French. | 

But the Spaniſh commander, un- 
willing to commit the charge he was 
entraſ'ed with to any danger, as ſoon 
as he drew near to the iſlands, diſpatch- 
da ſwift failing veſſel to Martinico, 
to inform M. de Guichen of his ar- 
rival, and to requeſt he would join him 
Vith all ſpeed. 

The French Admiral's fleet bad 
been ſo ſhattered in the late engage- 
ments with Sir George Rodney, that 
he hed no more than eighteen ſhips in 
readineſs for ſervice. He failed. with 
theſe*to the aſſiſtance of Don Solano, 
whom he found at Dominico. The 
combined fleets on their junction a- 
mounted to thirty-ſix ſhips of the line, 

With this naval ſtrength, and the 
formidable land force that accompani- 
ed it, it was much to be apprebend- 
ed, that notwith{tanding the valour 
and fxill of the Britiſh officers and 
ſcamen, their interiority of force, mult 
have.given way, and the enemy have 
proved irrefiftible. Fortenately for 
Gritain, her people were not put to 
tlie ſevere trial that was expected. 

The multitudes with which the 
Epanith tranſports were crowded, con- 
ling of men quite unuled to the ſea, 
as well as to the climate, end manner 
of living to which they were now 
compelled, complaints and diſorders 
broke out among them, which quickly 
became contagious, and of ſo malig- 
nant a natuie, 28 to carry off vaſt 
numbers. They were obliged to put 
zMore at Dominico twelve hundred of 
their ſick, and as many more at Gau- 
daloupe and Martinlco. The infec- 
tion ſpread to the French fleet and 
forces, among whom it cauſed a con- 
fdcrable mortality. To this diminu- 
tion of their ſtrength it was owing 
tlat they did not think it adviſable to 
attempt the execution of the comnut- 
ſous with which they were charged. 

Aſter tairying ſome time at the 
French iſlands, the Spaniſh Admiral 


proceeded to Hiſpanivla, whither he 
wes attended by Monheur de Guichen, 
and from thence to the Havannah, in 
order to refit his ſhips and refreſh his 
men. 

Thus ended, for the preſent, the 
projects concerted between the French 
and Spaniards againſt the Britiſh 
lands. 

In the mean time, Sir George 
Rodney lay with his fleet at St Lucia, 
from whence he kept a watchful eye 
on the enemy's motions ; intending, 
ſhould they proceed to attack any of 
the 1flands, to throw every impediment 
in their way which his fituativn would 
admit. Here he was joined by 
Commodore Walüngham, with ſome 
ſhips of the line from England, 
and troops for Jamaica, On the de 
parture of the French and Spani'k 
fleets from Martinico, he followed 
tkem immediatcly with all the ſhip;z 
under his command, till finding they 
had no intentions againſt Jamaica, he 
returned to his former ſtation, aſter 
l patching ten ſail of the line for the 
protection of that iſland, together 
__ the troops deſtined for that pui- 

oſe. 

The ſirſt part of the plan concerted 
between the Courts of Verſailles and 
Madrid being fruftrated, the ſecond 
{till remained undecided. 

This latter part of the ſcheme con- 
fled in'a vigorous attack on the Bris 
tl, fleet and army at New York, by 
the united forces of France and Ame- 
rica. 'The troops under Count de 
Rochambeau were to form a junction 
with thoſe under General Wathington, 
whoſe army was now encreaſcd to 
twenty thouſand men. The ſquadron 
under the Chevalier de Ternay, was to 
be joined by the fleet commanded by 
Count de Guichen. "Thus the com- 
bined army of France and America 
would amount to near thirty thouſand 
regulars, and the naval force to up- 
wards of thirty fail of the line; a 
llrength which that of Great Britain 
on the American contiaent would not 


= 


* 
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be able to counteraft, as it was too 
far divided and ſcattered, to be col- 
lected in ſufficient time for reſiſtance. 
In order to encourage their own 
people, and impreſs at the ſame time 
elicir | allies and well-wiſhers with a 
great opinion of their internal ſtrength, 
a liſt of the American forces was pu- 
bliſhed by the authority of Congreſs. 
By this liſt it appeared that the Ame- 
rican army confitted of one hundred 
and forty-eight regiments of infantry 


amountiug to one hundred and fifteen 


thouſand men; nine regiments of 
artillery, making three t houſand, three 
regiments of huſſars, near two thou- 
ſand ; and the ſame number of horſe 
and dragoons, 

An addreſs that was penned upon 
this occaſion by the ſupreme executive 
council of Pennſylvania, was remar- 
kably warm and animated. It re- 
preſented with great fervour the op- 
portunity now offered, by a concur- 
rence of auſpicious circumſt ances, of 
putting a deciſive period to the war, 
by a vigorous exertion of their unite 
rength, 

Such, indeed, was the univerſal 
perſuaſion of the Americans, when, to 
their utter aſtoniſhment, intelligence 
came that Count de Guichen was {ailed 
for France. That commander, how. 
ever he might be deſirous to co-operate 
in an enterprize from which ſo much 


glory, in caſe of ſucceſs, would have 


accrued, was not in circumſlances to 
I 


bear any part in it. | 
He failed accordingly "from the 


Weft Indies with a large fleet of 


merchant- men under 


Bis con roy.— 
The conſciouſneſs of the weak ſlate 
& his ſhipe, induced him to fleer for 


2 K 


Cadiz, to avoid meeting with the 
Britiſh fleet. On his arrival at that 
port, at the end of October, he war 
joined by Count D'Lſlaing, with 
eighteen fail of the line, He brought 
the ſame number with him ; but 
though their united force now con- 


ſiſted of thirty ſix line of battle ſhips, 


they did not think it ſafe to put to ſer, 
without further reinforcements. Por 
that reaſon a numerous ſquadrou of 
Spaniſh men of war accompanied them 
to the latitude of Cape Finiſterre. 

The Britiſh fleet was at this time 
cruizing in the Day of Biſcay, under 
Admiral Darby. It was fo inferior 
in point of numbers to that of the 
enemy, that being wholly unapprized 
of the feeble condition of their ſhip- 
ping, it was judged unadviſable to at- 
tack them. It kept, however, couſtautly 
in their ſight, watching all their mo- 
tions, and determined to make the 
molt reſolute deſence if attacked. — 
As ſoon as Admiral Rodney was 
informed of M. de Guichen's departure 
from his tation at Hiſpaniola, con- 
jecturing that his deſtination was for 
New Vork, he ſet ſail directly ſor that 
place with eleven of his beſt thips, 4 
arrived there about the middle o 
September. 

Ihe arrival of ſo ſtrong a ie inforce- 
ment to the Britiſh naval power, was 
an object of equal ſurprize and con- 
cern to the Americaus. It renewed 
the diſappointment they had felt on 
the failure of the expectations they kad 
formed from the Count de Guichen. 
They now faw a total defeat of the 
ſcheme upon which they had founded 
the zompletion of all theit hopes. 
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Tranſuctiont in the Neighbourhood of New Tork.---Operations of 


the Forces under Lord Corwwallis. 


*HE duration of the American 
1 war was now become equally a 
cauſe of diſcontent to both the parties 
pt incipally concerned. Five years of 
toil and ſuffering were now clapſed, 
without producing any well-founded 
hope of ſeeing a ipeedy termination of 
this deſtructive quarrel, 

In this uncertain ſituation of public 


afairs, the attention of all parties was 


ſuddenly taken up by one of thoſe 
ſingular events whuch are not uuuſually 
the reſult of uncommon occurrences in 
the courſe of human aſſairs, 

General Aruoll, whoſe eminent 
ſervices to the Americans, and preat 
military talents, had procured him fo 
much reputation, had been appointed 
Covernorof Philadelphia, onthe evacu- 
ation of that city by the Britiſh ary, 
in the ſummer of ſeventy-cight. His 
conduct in that ſtation was made a 
ſubje& of ſevere cenſure, and he had 
the misfortune to incur the ill-will of 
ſeveral perſons, who repreſented him 
in very injurious colours. 

The commiſſioners who were ap- 
pointed to examine the accounts on 
which the complaints againſt him were 
founled, having rejected ſeveral of the 
charges and demands they contained, 
he had applied to Congreſs, for a te- 
vifion ; but the committee whom they 
deputed for this purpoſe, having ap- 
p oved the rejections of the commiſ- 
ſioners, the General was highly incenſ- 
ed, and expreſſed his diſſatisfaction in 
terms that proved extremely offenſire 


to Congreſs, and laid him open to. 
much enmity and reſent ment. 

A. court-martial was held in con- 
ſequence of the complaints brought 
againſt him ; the reſult of which was, 
a reprehenſion of his conduct, conceiv- | 
ed in general terms, and an order that 
be ſhould be reprimanded by General 
Waſhigton. His enemies, however, 
were not fatisfied with this ſentences, 
which they ſaid was dictated by a re- 
gard for his former ſervices. 

General Arnold vindicated him- 
ſelf, on the other hand, with the 

reateſt warmth, Conſcious of the 
importance of what he had done for 
huis country, he conſidered himſelf 2s 
ill repaid, and openly declared that he 
had been treated with injuſtice and 


ingratitude. 


His enemies, however, were no leſs 
eager in diſparaging him. Ther 
ſucceeded ſo far as to diminiſh in a_ 
great meaſure the vaſt popularity he 
had ſo juſtly acquired. This was a 
loſs he felt moſt heavily, and com- 
plained of with much bitterneſs. 

Such was the ſituation of General 
Arnold when the failure of the expec- 
tations held out on the part of France, 
brought about an alteration' of cir- 
cumſtances in General Waſhington's 


army, which induced him to haye re- 


cauiſe to every expedient, in order 
to ſupply the defection of thoſe num- 
bers that left him upon this occaſion. 
The moſt obvious one was to call in 


the alliance of thoſe upon whoſe _ 
abilities 
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abilities he could beſt rely in this ar- 
duous conjuncture. Among theſe 
none held a higher rank than General 
Arnold. He was accordingly called 
forth, and employed in the command 
of a poll of the greateſt importance, 
that of Weſt Point, on the North 
Riser, where a very cogliderable 
diviſion of the American forces was 
placed under his orders; 

It was in this poſition that General 
Aruold took the determination to 
abandon the ſervice of Congreſs, and 
to deliver dp the poſt he command- 
ed to Sir Henry Clinton, To this 
pur poſe # negociation was entered in- 
to with the Britiſh General, which 
was carried on with great circumſpec- 
tion and ſecrecy. | 

As the time of executing the pro- 
jekt in agitation drew near, it was 
judged proper that an interview ſhould 
previouſly take place between General 
Arnold and fome perſon in whoſe ho- 
nour and fidelity the fullelt confidence 
could be depoſited, in order to con- 
clude upon the final atraggements. 
On this dangerous and trying occaſion, 
choice was made of Major Andre, 
Adjutant- General of the Britiſh army, 
an oſſicer who ſtood high in the eſtæom 
of Sir Henry. Clinton, and whoſe pro- 
feſſional merit, aud various accompliſh- 
ments, tad at an early period of life 
recommended him to uuiverſal notice 
aad reſpect. | 

Under an aſſumed name;he private- 
iv repairet! to General Arnold; from 
whom having receivel ſuch commuui— 
cation and papers as related to the 
E-afineſs on which he camc, he ſet out 
upon his return, but was intercepted 
= the way, and all his papers feiz- 
ed. | 

Information of this was convoyed to 
General Arnold time enough to enable 
him to provide for his own fafecy ; 
but Major Andre was brought before 
a hoard of general officers, for an ex- 
amination of his caſe. After a minute 
inveſtigation of every circumitance 


relative to it, be was adjudged a ſpy, 
aud ſentenced to death, _ 

The behaviour of Major Andre on 
his examination, was intrepid and 
magnanimous in a degree that ſtruck 
the board with the utmolt aſtoniſhment 
aud admiration, He utcd ns argu- 
ments or endcavours to palliate the 
facts that were ſtated againit him, but 
frankly acknowledged every circum- 
{lance as it had happened. | 

Every effort was made by Sir Henry 
Clinton in order to ſave the life of ſo 
brave'and valuable an officer. All the 
expoſtulations and reaſonings were uſ- 
ed that could be adapted to the 
occaſion, and every motive urged in 
order to prevail upon General Waſh- 
ington to remit the ſentence that had 
been pronounced upon him. But it 
was deemed necc{ſary by the Ameri- 
cans to adhere to the rigid maxims of 
war, and all interceſÞvns or remon- 
ſtrances in his behalf were equally vain. 

He met his ſevere | deſtiny with a 
courage and manliacſs of behaviour 
that deeply affected all who were 
witneſſes of it. "Though engaged in a 
tranlaction, which, had it ſucceeded, 
would probably have brought inſtant 
ruin upon the enemy, ſuch was the 
impreſſion which his character made 
upon them, that they univerfally la- 
mented his fac. The officers who had 
ligned his condemnation, and even 
General Waſhivgtoa telliſied the fin- 
cereſt grief at the necellty they de- 
clared themſelves under of comply iug 
with the rigorous uſage eſtablithed in 
luck caſts, and could not refrain from 
tears when the ſent-nce was carried iu- 
to execetion. 

In the mean time, General Arnold, 
on his arrival at New York, was pro- 
moted tothe ſame rankrn the Britiſh, 
which he had held i2 the American 
army, and empboyed iu forming a body 
of his countrymen to act under his} 
own command. He publiſhed an ad- 
dreſs to the iahab'rants of the Colo- 
nies, Whersin ne deleribed wit gioat 
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{orce the various hardſuips and 8 


es under Which they laboured ; ex- 


horticz them, from a multiplicity of 
motives, to renounce their adherence 
to Congreſs, and return to their for- 
mer union with Britain. He entered 
into a circumſtantial det ail and . 


cation of his conduct, r atiag 


that of Congreſs in the ſevereſt terms, 


and repreſenting that body as wholly 
devoted to France, from views of pri- 
vate intereſt, He invited thoſe Ameri- 
cans wha were deſirous of putting an 
end to the calamitics of their country, 
to join the ſtandard of Britain, promil- 
ing them the ſame pay and treat- 
ment as the Britiſh troops. 

The repreſentation of the circum- 
ſtances of America at that time, as 
contained in General Arnold's addreſe, 
was ſtrictly conſiſtent with truth. The 
diſtreſſes which prevailed in the ſeveral 
provinces were ſuch, as nothing but 
aa invincible determination to ſuffer 
all extremitics rather than ſubmit, 
could have enabled the neople to have 
borne it patiently. The total ſtagnation 
of trade, the deprivation of the uſual 
comforts aud conveniences, and the 
exorbitant price of the common ne- 
ceſſaries of life, were the loud and en- 
creaſing complaint in almoſt every part 
of the continent. But the grievance 


__ which oppreſſed them molt, and was 


indeed the foundation of all others, 
was the prodigious depreciation of 
their currency z it was now 
fallen one hundred below par, and ws 
daily finking lower. 

During theſe various proceedings, 
the Britiſh arms in the Southern Co- 
lonics of the American continent, had 
met with many viciſſitudes of good and 
ill ſucceſs. The unwholeſomeneſs of 
the ſeaſon that followed the battle of 
Camden, was the cauſe of long inac- 
tion, and proved-at the ſame time no 
leſs inimical to the troops than hoſlili- 
ties themſelves. 

Lord Cornwallis employed this in- 
terral in ſcttling the government, end 


2 


making further arrangem-nts in South 
Carolina for the ſuppreſſion - of at- 
tempts on the part of the dilaffeRed, 
The eſtates of ſuch as had joiacd the 


enemy, and oppoſed the Britith govern- 
ment, were ſequeſtrated by. procla ua- 


tion. 

As the enemy was aſſembling on the 
borders of Narth Carolina, he judged 
it expedient to ſend a detachment 
thither, in order to watch their mo- 
tions, and counterat them, and to en- 
courage the Lbyaliſts, who were nu- 
merous in that quarter, to hold them- 
{elves in readineſs to join him, as ſoon 
as the ſeaſon would permit him to direct 
his march to that provin ce. 

The officer who commanded the 
detachment was Colonel Ferguſon, 
a man of uncommon abilities in thoſe 
military operations that tend to di ſtroſe 
and haraſs the enemy, by iaterceptiag 
— ſurprizing parties, ang mak- 
ing ſudden attacks and incurſious. 
His expertneſs, as a markſman, was 
unrivalled, It was happy for General 


Waſhington that his perſon was un- 


kaown to the Colonel, who was more 
than once near enough to have ſingled 
him out. He uſed, it is ſaid, upon 
theſe vecalious, a muſket of his own 
invention, contrived with peculiar art 
for ſure and expeditious firing. 

In purſuance of the orders he had 
received from Lord Corawallis, he re- 
pew to the frontiers of North Caroe 
ina, at the head of a. body of light 
zatantry, conſiſting of mentrained under 
his own direction. He placed hiai(cIf 
in ſuch a manner, as to waylay à c 
of Americans who were on their march 
to join a larger body, 

In the mean time, the . Provincial 
troops were collecting from various 
quarters. They formed, upon their 
junction, a force much ſuperior to that 
of the Colonel, who upon diſcover: 
the r ſtrength and intent, thought it 
adviſable to tetreat. But as they were 
excellently mounted, they overtu- is 
him. Finding that an engageme at 
as vnavoidab!c, ne polled humleli. ad- 
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vantageouſly on a high ground, called 
the King's Mountain, wherc he waitcd 
the approach of the enemy. 

T hey came up with him about four 
in the afternoon, upon the ferenth of 
OQRober. Their ſuperiority in num- 


her enabled them to ſurround and at- 


tack him on all ſides. After an action 
that laſted near two hours, he was 
ſlain, and Iris troops, after a very brave 
reſiſtance, were totally defeated. The 
loſs in Killed and wounded amounted 
to upwards of three hundred ; fonr 
hundred weile made priſoners, and very 
few eſcaped. 

This was a ſevere blow, both from 
the loſs of men, and ſo excellent an 
officer. It clated the Americans in a 


very ancommon munner.— They had 


been of late under great deſpondency, 
from the repeated checks they had 
received in thoſe parts, but this ſudden 
turn of fortune ſeemed to promiſe a 
change in their affairs, 

Encouraged by this ſucceſs, they 
began ſoon after to form further pro- 


jecis for the total expulſion of the Bri- 


tiſt torces from theſe parts. General 
Sumpter, one of their moſt actixe of- 
ficers, having aſſembled a conſiderable 
body of men, proceeded towards the 
Britiſh poſts in the upper country of 
South Carolina, with an intent to ſur- 
prize them. On receiving intelligence 


of his march, Lord Cornwallis ſent 


orders to General Tacleton te haſten 
with all expedition to their relief. 
The Colonel was at this time at 


inch a diſtance from the enemy, that 
they did not imagine it was in his- 
Power to atrive in time to prevent 


them ſrom executing their deſigns. 
But fo great was his diligence, that he 


pe net rated through a large extent of 

country, in which he had ſeveral deep 
- and broad rivers to croſs, and almoit 
- came up with General Sumpter befure 
de was apprived of his motions. — The 


American General was preparing to 


pus the 1tiver Ennoree, when he was 


informed of Colonel. Tarleton's ap- 
p:nach,* He had hardly time to 


of three thouſaad choice troops wr: 


convey his main-body to the other 
fide, but his rear-guard could not 
eſcape, every man being either killed or 
taken. 

He fled with the utmoſt precipita- 
tion, But Colonel Tarleton purſucd 


him with fuch vapidity, that he found 


it neceſſary to halt on the banks of the 
Tyger, not daring to croſs it with the 
Britiſh troops preſſing on his rear. He 
was partly induced to make a ſtand by 
the information that Colonel Tarleton, 
in the cagernefs of his purſuit, had left 
his ir fantry ſome miles behind, aud 
that the whole force with him did no: 
amount to three hundred men. | 
Not doubting to put this handful to 
the rout before it was joined by the 
main-body, he drew up his own party, 
conſiſting of more than a thouſand men, 
on a very advantagcous 2 7 but 
Colonel Tarleton, notwithſtanding his 
inferiority, attacked him, without 
waiting for the coming up of liis peo- 
ple, with ſuch aſtonithing vigour, that 
his party was broken, and compelled to 
croſs the river in the utmoſt confuſion, 
In this engagement the Americans 
loſt a conſiderable number of men: 
three of their Colonels were killed, and 
General Sumpter himſelf was danger- 
oully wounded, They were clotely 
purſucd over the river, and their whole 
body was either deſlroyed or diſperſ- 
ed. | 
The ſucceſs of this day added great- 
ly to the reputation of the Britiſharms, 
and ſtruck no ſmall damp upon the 
enemy. The circumſtances of the en- 
gagement were ſingular in every ref 
pet. A thouſand men, well armed, c 
poſted on a ſtrong ground, and cover- ; 
ed by ſeveral log-houſes, had been dc 
feated by a body of no more than one 
hundred and ninety horſe, and eighty 
foot, without the aſſiſtance of any ar- 
tillery. 
In order to forward the operation 
of Lord Cornwallis, by cutting off the 
communication between the middle 
and the ſouthern provinces, a corp 
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diſpatched under the, command of Ge- 


neral Leſlie, to the Cheſapeak, with 


orders to occupy thoſe places in its 
ac;ighbourkood, that were moſt conve- 
vient to intercept any ſyccours that 
might be on their way to the Caro- 
linas. 

The troops ſeut upon this expedi- 
tion landed accordingly in ſeveral 
places in Virginia, where they ſeized 
or deſtroyed a conſiderable quantity of 
merchandiſe and ſtores, and made 


p'izes of a great number of vellls in 


the various rivers and harbours. But 
Lord Cornvrallis beiogapprizedthe in- 
tention of Sir Henry Clinton was, that 
this reinforcement ſhe-1d act entir-ly 
according to his orders, directed Ge- 
neral Leſlie to repair forthwith to 
Char lellown, and to Join him with all 
ſpeed with one half pt his force, leav- 
ing the other for the guard of that 
town, and che ſccurity of the interme- 
diate pofts between it and the army 
under his command. l . 

T his acceſſion of ftrength enabled 
Lord Cornwallis to make ſuitable pre- 
parations to penetrate iuto North Ca- 
rolina towards the cloſe of the year, 
which was the moſt favourable ſeaſon 
for military operations. 


The arrival of this reinforcement, 


and the plan propoſed by Lord Corn- 
wallis, were the more alarming to Con- 
grels, as they were not in condition to 
provide a ſufficient force at the preſent 
time to oppoſe him, from the multipli- 


&ty of ditficulties they had to encoun- 


ter in a nearer quarter. 

The earneſt delire of General Ar- 
nold to fingnaliſe his return to the 
cauſc and ſtandard of Britain, induced 
Sir Henry Clinton to place him at the 
head of a conſiderable detachment, 
with which he was commiſſioned to 
make a deſcent in Virginia. He 
ſailed accordingly from New York 
with a ſtrong couvoy, and landing on 
the coaſt along the Cheſapeak, did 
immenſe damage to the enemy in all 
thoſe parts. | 

The prodigious deſtruction of mili- 


ber of French. 


495 


tary ſtores, and of merchandiſe, upon 
this occation, and the defeat of ſeveral 
bodies of men, together with che ap- 
prehenſion of till worſe cunſcquencesy 
obliged General - Waſhington to di- 
pat« h two theuſagd of lis bett troops 


to the aſſiſtance of the people of Vir- | 


gmia, to which the Count de Koch- 
ambeau promiſed ta add an equal uum- 
Ine Marquis de la 


Fayette was appoint:d to the command 
of this force. 


In the mean time, ac the alarm was 


daily encreaſing-in Virginia, from the 
enterprifing ſpirit aud rapid movements 


of Geueral Arnold, it was become ne+- 


ceſſary to make the quickeſt exertions 


in order to revive the courage of the 
Virginians, To this intent the French 


General, Count de Rochambeau, em- 


barked with twa thoufaud of his fe- 


lecteſt men, and proceeded with the 
French ſquadron from Rhode Iſland 


on the eight of March, eighty-one. 


On intelligence of his departure, he 
was immediately fullowed by Admiral 
Arbuthaot, who overtuuk hun off the 
Capes of Virginia on the fixteenth. 
The Britiſh line of battle conſiſled of 
oue ſhip of ninety guns, three of ſe- 
venty tour, and three of kx:y-four, 


Ihe French had two ſhips of cighty- 


four guns, two of fercnty-four, aud 
three of ſixty- four. 

An engagement took place; in 
which the French, 2ccording to their 
vſual ſyſtem, avoided as much as poſ- 
fhhle to come into cloſe action. As 
they kept aloof, ovly part of the Bri- 
tiſh ſquadron could fetch them, which 
occatunedit to ſaſſer much f:omthegrtat 
ſuperiority with which it had to con- 
tend : on coming up of the remaiader, 
the French were toon broken, and 
compelled to retire with all fpera 3 
but the detriment ſuſtained by- thoſe 
ſhips that had horne the whole weight 
of their fire was luch, that it was 
founq impracticable to purſue them. 

But notwithſtanding the retrear f 
the French ſquadron rence: et h vice 
tory incon glete, the alvaateges 14 1d 
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in other reipects were very deciſive. 
A1miral Arbuthnot had the ſatisfac- 
t on of fruſtrating the whole plan of 
operations formed by the French and 
Americans, reſpecting the enſuing 
campaign in Virginia. The Count de 


Rochambeau was compelled to return 
to Rhode Iſland, without daring to 


make the leaſt attempt to land his 
troops; and thoſe that were ſent from 


General Waſhington's army, were 


blocked up by the Britiſh ſhipping at 
Annapolis, in Maryland, without be- 
ing able to proceed to the intended 
relief of Virginia. 

To the further mortification and 
alarm of the enemy, a ſlrong reinforce- 
ment arrived from New York, under 
the command of General Philips, 
whoſe junction with General Arnold 
ſpread the greatelt terror through the 
whole Province of Virginia. 

Lord Cornwallis was at the ſame time 
preparing to force his way through 

orth Carolina, and advancing at the 
head of a conſiderable force towards 
the frontiers. of that province. The 
reſources of the Congreſs were in 
ſuch diſorder at the commencement of 
this year, eighty- one, that they were 
not able to ſpare any of the troops 
belonging to the vicinity, of New York, 
for the relief of the Caroliuas, and 
were compelled to leave them entirely 
to their own exertions. 

In this difficult ſit uation, General 
Waſhington was compelled to part 
with an officer of whoſe ſervices he 
then ſtood in the higheit need, and to 
ſend him with all expedition to aſſiſt 
them in oppoſing the progreſs of the 
Britiſh arms, This was General Greene; 
whom, next to himſelf, the Colonies 
conſidered as the ableſt officer in the 
American army. 
Atrriving in North Carolina, he 
found Lord Cornwallis on his march 
to the borders of that province, and 
on the point of entering it. He made 
the utmoſt efforts to collect a ſufficient 
force to obſtruQ his motions ; but not 
finding himſelf in a condition to face 
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upon ſome of the Britiſh poſts in the 
upper part of the country, hoping by 
ſuch means to oblige Lord Cornwallis 
to defift from his preſent deſign, in 
order to come to their relief. 

The poſt which lay moſt open ta 
an attempt was that called Ninety- fix, 
which had been fortified, and well 
garriſoned ; but which ſtood at ſuch 


a diſtance from the main-body then 


with Lord Cornwallis, that General 
Greene though it, for that reaſon, 
the propereſt object of an immedrate 
attack. 8 

In order to ſecond the efforts of 


General Greene, he was attended by 


the moſt expert partiſan among the 
Continentals : this was the celebrated 
Colonel Morgan; a man ofthe greateſt 
perſonal bravery, and the moſt dif- 
tinguiſhed ſkill in that manner of figlit- 


ing. He was in the American, what 


Colonel Ferguſon had been in the Bri- 
tiſh army, and had ſignaliſed himſelf 
upon ſo many occaſions, both againſt 
the Indians and the- Britiſh troops, 
that he was become a moſt formidable 
and dangerous enemy. 

While General Greene was occupi- 
ed in attacking the poſt at Ninety-lx, 
Colonel Morgaa was employed in ob- 
ſerving the motions of the Britiſh ar- 
my. To this intent he fixed himſelf 


| near the. river Pacolet, with a body 


of rifle-men and of cavalry, and a num- 
ber of militia. | 
Colonel Tarleton was at the ſame 


time advancing with all ſpeed to the 


relief of Ninety fix. He had orders 
to clear that part of the country of the 
American parties that infeſted it, and 
eſpecially of that under Colonel Mor- 
gan. Parſuant to "theſe orders, he 
preſſed him ſo vigorouſly, that he was 
obliged to retreat haſtily before him, 
till he was arreſted in his flight by the 
Broad River, fo called from its im- 
menſe breadth, and of which the waters 
were ſo much out by the late periodi- 


cal falls of rain, hat be found it utterly 


impaſſable 
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impaſſable in the preſence of an enemy 
that was now cloſe upon his rear. 

In this extremity he reſolved to poſt 
bis men to the beſt advantage, aud to 
put all his abilities to the teſt in the 
engag ement which he now ſaw could 
no longer be zvoided. He was con- 
vincedthat were he defeated, his whole 
party muſt either be taken or deſtroy- 
ed; and he knew that the ſucceſs of 
the campaign depended materialiy on 
its preſervation. Animated by theſe 
motives, he made every diſpoſition in 
his favour which the nature of the 
ground would admit. He formed his 
party in two diviſions ? the firſt, com- 
poſed of militia, occupied the front of 
a wood; the ſecond was drawn up in 
the wood itſelf, and conſiſted of his 
markſmen and beſt troops, 


Colonel Tarleton, upon coming up 


with the enemy,drew up in two lines; 
his infantry in the center of each, and 
his cavalry on the flanks. He attack- 
ed and routed the militia that / fronted 


him, purſuing them into the wood, 
whither they fed with the utmoſt pre- 
cipitation. 


This defeat and purſuit being what 
Colonel Morgan had expected, he had 
provided for it accordingly. On the 
firſt line giving way, he directed the 
ſecond to open on the right and left, 
and extend along the wood. Ihe 
way being thus cleared for thoſe who 
fled, their purſuers were ſuffercd to fol- 
low them till they were ſufficiently en- 
tangled in the wood for the end pro- 
poſed ; when on a fignal given, they 
were affailed on buth ſides with the 


_ moſt dreadful diſcharge of rifle-pieces 
from behind the trees, almoſt every 


ſhot of which took elect. They were 


inſtantly thrown into the utmoſt diſ- 


order by this unexpected attack from 
an enemy they had not ſeen. Great 
part of the infantry was cut to pieces; 
a regiment that was molt forward in 
the purſuit, loſt its colours by the fall 
of thoſe who carried them; and two 
pieces of cannon were taken, after a 
mo} obſlinate and bloody reſiſtance 


from the artillery 
all killed or wounded to a man, fight- 
ing in their defence. | 

- Nowichlianding the day was loſt, 


Colonel Tarleton exerted himſelf with 


company, who were 


» 


* 


ſo much reſolution, that he found 


means, amidſt the confuſion attending 
the rout of his people, to rally num- 


theſe he charged the enemy's horſe, 


put them to flight, and recovered b 


baggage, which had been ſcized by 4 
body of infantry, molt of whom were 
Nain upon the ſpot. This, engazzx- 
ment happened on the ſeventcenth of 
February, eighty-onc. 


The ill fortune of this day was in 


many reſp&s decilive of many ſuhſe- 
quent events, and was heavily telt dur- 


- ing the whole remainder of the cam- 


paigu. It was in a manner a repetition 
of the diſaſter that had befalien tbe 
brave and unfortunate Colonel Fergu- 
ſon, with this only 
Colonel Tarleton eſcaped with life, and 
mace a retreat. WE 
Upon receiving intelligence of this 


defeat, a body ot light troops was diſ- 


patched by Lord Cornwallis with tlie 
utmoſt expedition, in order to came 
up with Colonel Morgan, retake thc 
priſoners he had made, and prevent his. 
junction with General Greene; but, 


to quick were the enemy's motiona, 


that they could not be overtakeu. . 

The other forces deſtined to join, 
General Greene being now on their, 
march from Virginia, it became au, 
object of eſſentiaij conſequence to pre- 
vent them, as from their acceſſion, his, 
firength would be augmentcd to ſuch. 
a degree, as to be alarmingly ſuperior, 
to the army of Lord Corawallis. To, 
enable the Britiſh troops to march 
with the greater ſpeed, a reſolution was 
taken at the fame time to deſtroy al, 
the baggage that could not be ſecured, 
and that way deemed an unaeceflary 
incumbrance on the army's motzones 
Nothing of conſequence was: relerved 
but what was indiſpenſibly requiſite 
for the abſolute ſubſuſtence 
2,121 & _ 


di ſerence, that 


” 


bers of his cavalry z at the head of 


ot, the 


- 


troope. Alfew waggons only were 
kept for the accommodation of the 
ſick and wounded, and the tranſporta- 
tion of ſalt and ammunition. The 
caſks containing wine 'and rum were 
all ſtaved, and they ſet forwards with 
no other proviſion than as much flour 
as the men and ſome horſes were able 
to carry. * 

The troops ſubmitted to all theſe 
inconveniencies with admirable temper 
and patience : they had before them 
indeed the example of their comman- 
der, who notwithſlanding an ill ſtate 
of health, chearfully partook of all 
their hardſhips, and was no better pro- 


vided for than the reſt of his people. 


At the head of a ſmall, but brave 


and refolute army, prepared and deter- 
mined to encounter all difficulties, 
Lord Cornwallis began his march to- 
wards the fords of the river Catawba. 


"hey were ſo vigilantly guarded by the 


enemy, that he was obliged to move a 
grent length of way towards its head 


before u paſſage could be found. Even 


here his motions were ſo cloſely wateh- 
ed, that he was compelled to make a 
variety of feiats, in order to elude the 
attention of the enemy. 

But they continued to obſerve his 
movementi ſo unremittingly, that he 


was obliged to riſk the paſlage at a_ 


ford five hundred yards wide, where 
the men 'waded through the water up 
to their middle, expoſed to a heary 
ſire from the enemy poſted on tlie other 
ſide ; but in ſpite of all obſtacles, they 
forced their way over, aud put the ene- 
my to fliyht, killing numbers of them, 
among whom were their commander, 
Genera! Davidſon, a very valiant man, 
and ſeveral other officcrs- 
The croſſing of this tord was follow- 
ed by the total defeat of another body 
of the enemy aſſembled at fome mules 
diſtance, by Colonel Larleton, at the 
head of Wis cavalry. He ſurprized 
them ſo completely, that they were 
inftantly routed, with ſevere execution. 
This rencwed the terror his former ex- 
=_ had occaſioncd, and kept the in · 
abitants of the neighbouring diſtricts 
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in ſuch awe, that they did not dare to 
take up arms againſt the Britiſh army 
on its march, notwithſtauding they 
were notoriouſly as diſaſſected a people 
@s any on the whole continent. 

Ihe firſt object in view after croſſing 
the Catawba, was the purſuit of Colo- 
nel Morgan; whe un heariag of the 
Britiſh army's approach, retired before 
it with the utmoll celerity, marching 
day and night to reach the banks of 
tne river Yadkin 5; he was followed 
with great eagerneſs by the Britiſh 
troops, who were extremely impaticnt 
tobe revenged upon him for the check 
received at Broad River, But not- 
withltanding the vigour with which 
they proceeded, ſo many impedimcats 
aroſe in their way, from the difficulty 
of the roads, and the ſwell of the 
waters every where, that they could 
not come up with him till the evening + 
of the ſecond day's purſuit ; by which 
time he bad paſſed over the main body 


of his infantry, and all his cavalry, - 


with moſt of his baggage. His rear- 
guard was routed and diſperſed, and 
the remainder of his baggage taken, 
But as the ford through which he had 
crofſed became immediately impaſſable, 
tlwougli the rains that fell that very 
eveniug, Lord Cornwallis was obliged 
to direct his march to the upper fords 
of the river. p 

As General Greene had not yet 
been joined by the reinforcements from 
Virginia, the Britiſh troops baſtened 
to cut off his communication from that 
province, by marching with all ſpeed 
to the river Dan, which forms the up- 
per boundary between North Caroliua 
and Virginia. 

Such was the celerity of Lord Corn- 
wallis, that he fully ſucceeded in his 
deſign. Finding himſelf between that 
province and General Greene's army, 
he proceeded in queſt of him with the 
more expedition, as he now imagined 
that he would be compelled to an en- 

agement, in order to extricate himſelt. 
He had been informed that all the 
fords of that river, exceptiog thoſe of 
which be now was maſter, were im- 

| paflable 
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paTable at this ſeaſon, avd that a ſuf- 
ficient quantityof boats could not poſ- 
ſibly be procured to ferry over ſu large 
a body as that under General Greene. 
Dat contrary to his exp2Ration, and 
the intelligence he hal received, he 
ſoon liſcorered that his purſuit of the 
Amvricau General was fruitleſs, The 
bridges oa the roads were all broken 
down, the boats deſtroyed or remov- 
el, and every obſtruction contrived to 
retarl his motions. — Arriving at 
Boyd's Ferry, on the fifteenth of Feb- 
ruary, he was informed that General 
Greene had craſſ:d it ſome hoars be- 
fore, and was ſafe on the other fide of 
the river with his whole army. 

This was highly mortifying to Lord 
Cornwallis, who hal entertained no 
doubt of overtaking and compelling 
him to fight. As all hopes were at an 
end of preventing the junction ot the 
Virginian troops with General 
Creene ; and as the Britiſh army was 
too feeble to follow him into Virginia, 
he now determined to repair to HM. 
borough, andtike up his quarters there, 
in order to Five his troops ſome reſt, 
after the fatigues they hat endured. 

Notwithſtanding they had failed in 
the defizn of intercepting the enemy, 
they hal howerer enjoyed the ſatisfac- 
tion of forcing him to retire from the 


Carolinas, and had ſtruck the people 


of thoſe provinces with equal Gread and 
aſtoniſhment at the invincible courage 
and perſcrerance with which they had 
gone through a conſtant ſeries of the 
greateſt hardſhips, Deſtitute of every 
refreſhment and comfort, without any 
other ſupport excepting what was in- 
diſpenſible for exiſtence,ithey had ſpent 
the day in continual tort, marching 
through waſtey and foreſts without 
roads or tracks, expoſed to perpetual 
ambuſhes, and affiag the night with- 
out cover, and open to alt the incle- 
mencies of weather. 

While Lord Cornwallis was employ- 
ed in theſe variouvexpelitions, it was 
judged highly expedient to gain ſome 


convenient polt on the ſea - ide of... 
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North Carolina, in order to eſtaliĩſh Fl 


ſafer line of communication with him, 
than through that leugtii of count - 
ryby which it was now carried ou witty 
ſo much dauger of interception. To 
this intent Colonel B four, who come 


m inded at Charteſtowa iu the abſence 


of Lord Cornwallis, commiſſioned 
Major Craig to proceed to Cape Fear 
river, at the head of a conſiderable de- 


tachment, under the convoy of Captain 


Beckley, with ſame ſhips of force, 

The troops and marines landed at 
ſame miles diſtance from the «town of 
Wilmiagton, fituated upon that river, 
and the ſhipping entered it at the ſame 
time; upon which the place ſurrende- 
red at diſcretion. Some veſſela laden 
with goods and warlike ſtores were 
taken; a body of the enemy that had 
aſſembled in the neighbourhood, were 
defeated, with the lols of a great quan- 
tity of ammunition, and the whole 
adjacent country was entirely reduced 
to ſubjection. Atter which, the town 
itſelf was put into a ſtate of defence, 
and endeavours made to open a com - 
munication with Lord Cornwallis, 
according to the directions he had 

ven. 

The poſſefſion of Wilmington, and 
the retreat of General Greene into 
Virginia, had revived the hopes of the 
Royaliils ia the back parts of North 
Carolina. Some hundreds of them 
aſtembled with an intent of repairing to 
the King's ſtandard at Hilliborough z 
on intelligence of which a ſtrong party 
of the enemy marched to iytercept 
them. Colonel Tarleton was ſent, ow 
the other hand, to protedt them, and 
they received notice to hold themſelves 
in readineſs to join him. Unfortunate-- 
ly, on the approach of the Americary 
detachment, they miſtook it for that 
commanded by Colonel Tarletonz 4 
conſequence was, that they were ſur- 
rounded, and made priſoners: by the 
enemy, who were accuſed, on this oc- 
caſion, of having killed many of them 
after they had aſſced for quarter, 

This acoident, though not of much 
importance 


LL. 


| 


yrs 


importance in itſelf, was of much dif- 
Fervice to the Royal cauſe, by 33 
r2ging many from joining the Briti! 
frz*rdard who had — ſeeking the oc- 
cation of doing it, but were now de- 
terred by the aRivity with which they 
Faw that all intentionsef this kind were 
ruft rated. 

In order to prevent any further 
attempts of this nature, and to encou- 
rige his own adherents, General 
Greene having been largely reinforced, 

repaſſed the river Dan, aud advanced 
into Nort! Carolina. As the ſtreagth 
he brought with him was much ſupe- 
rior in number to that of Lord Corn- 
wallis, it was ĩmagi ned that he propoſ- 
ed to rifl: an engagement on the firſt 
opportunity that offcred. 

Colonel Tarleton was detached 
with a ſmal!, but fele& body to watch 
his motions. On the ſecond of March, 

eighty-one, he fell in with conſider. 
able numbers of the enemy, whom he 
attacked and ronted, driving them. to 


their main body, which apprehending 


the approach of the whole Britiſh ar- 


my, fell back to an advantageous poſi- 
* tion, in order to wait with more ſe⸗ 


city the arrival of a very ſtrong rein- 
force ment of Coutineatal regulars that 


" wws daily expected. 


As General Greene's light infantry 
was very numerous, 


made an immedate retreat. 
The poſition which he took was fo 


© firong, and at the ſame time ſo conve- 
nuſent, either to advance or retire, at 
pPleaſure, that Lord Cornwallis finding 
it impractieable to force the Ameri- 


and con ſiſted 
" Nefty of markſmen, they proved ſo 
Troubleſome, that it was determined, 
i poſſtvle, to circamvent, and deſtroy 
or capture them. After uſing muct 
nigilance, they were at length ſurprized 
in their quarters, and defeated with 

uch loſs, that they were obliged to 
© "retire to their army, which Lord 
"* Cornwallis preparing to attack, Gene- 
ra Greene ſeeing his people diſcourag- 
ec by the flight of his light troops, 
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himſelf with keeping them from mak- 
ing irruptions into that part of the 
country which was repreſeated to hin 
as well affected to the Britiſh cauſe, 
But notwithſtanding: his care and cir» 
cumſpection in favour of thofe whom 
he deemed his friends, experience daily 
convinced him, that ifthey were nd; few 
ia number, they were however very 


averſe to join him; and that though 


they might be willing to (ubmit to the 
authority of Britain, they had no in- 
clination to run any hazard for its re- 
eſtabliſh neat. 

The long expected reinforcements 
having at length joined General 
Greeae, his army now amounte.! to 
upwards of ſeven thouſand men, two- 
thirds of which cgnſiſted of regulars 
and well trained riſte and markſmen. 
With this force he nu longer leſitated 
to face the Britiſh army, which did no: 
much exceed two thouſand me::. 

On the fifteenth of March, at day- 
break Lord Cornwallis ſet forward 
to meet the American General, who 
was reported to be advancing full ſpeed 
to attack him. Colone! Tafleton 
falling in with the advanced parties of 


the enemy, charged them with his 


uſual ſpirit, aud put them inſtantly to 
the rout, purſuing them till he came 


. within fight of their main body, which 


was drawn up in order of battle upon 
ariſing ground, not far from a tore 
called Guildford. 

Between the two armies lay a plan- 
tation, with ſome open fiells on each 
ſide ; beyond it ſtood, at ſome diſtance, 
a wood, about one mile in depth, the 
ground behind it being an extenſive 
plain.— The ground where on the A- 
merican army itood, was ſirted to- 
wards the right of the rich army 
with a continuance of wog. 

The front of the wood belund the 
plantation was occupied by the firlt 
line of the American army compoled 
of the North Carolina militia ; ihe 
ſecond was formed in the wool, and 
conſiſted of well difcinlined Virgina» 


ans to an engagement, contented; men ; the third, polled in the fame 
, vY , Wander 
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manner, was a choſen body of Conti- 
nental veterans ; their right and left 
were covered by drazoons and rifle- 
men. 

Oa reconnoitring the d .ſpoſition of 
the enemy, as the wood appeared leſs 
tick aul buſhy on their left, Lord 
Cornwallis determined to make it the 
principal object of his attack. The 
{nallasſs of his force ad nitte4 of no 
more than two lines His right wing 
was commarided by General Leſlie; 
his left by Colonel Webſter : a body 
of reſerve, with the cavalry, unler Co 
lonel Varleton, were n5tel ia readineſs 
to ſupport. with facility every corps 
that tood before it, aad to ſeize every 
aJvantage. 

Tae battle began ahoat two in the 
afternoon ; when after many ſevere 
diſcharges on both ſides, the ſuperiority 
of the Americans enabled them to out - 
flink the wings of the Brnaih army, 
the ſecond line was obligel1 to naits 
with the (ict, in order to form an equal 
length of front with tie Americins, 
who had till then, by extending their 
wings, galled it with a heavy fire on 
each ſide, 

la tais poſition, notwithſtanding 
the. diſparity of numbers, the Briciſh 
line preſſed forward with a vigour 
which the enemy were not able to 
withſtand; their front line was entirely 
broken, and put to flight. The Britiſh 
troops now entered the wood, to attack 
the ſecond ; but it ſtood its ground 
with much more firmneſs The 
troaps compoling it were, in fact, little, 
if at all inferior to regalars: they 
made a moſt refolute defence, and 
were not difeomſited without much 
di heulty; neither did they betaxe 
the.nſ.lves to Ai -ht, but fell back into 
the thicd line, conſiſting entirely of ſe- 
le N regulars. 

Ihe advantages of the grount! were 
wholly on the file of the americans, 
The woud, herein hoth ar hies were 
nov engaged, was ſo thick, tust Fetle 
o” u9 order chuld be obfereed in ad- 
V3 ein upom the enemy. [us for- 
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mation of a regular line being imprsc- 
ticable, perſonal courage and int: di- 
ty were now up na parity WILLY 10. 
tary (kill aua diſcipline, 8 : 
In no one action during the Ameri- 
can war, was the native bravery of the 
Britiſh nation more reſolutely diſplay- 
ed, and more effeQually exerted, — he 
battle was now become a trial of the 
ſtrength, activity, and .val»ur of ev ry 
man that fought. The enemy thet 
had been broken in the com nencemeat 
of the action, now rallied every where, 
and the hght was renewed” with the 
greatelt degree af fiercenefs and ohſti- 
nacy, Both parties engaged in ſepe- 
rate detachments, unconu cted with 
each other; but fill the numerouſn fs 
of tae enemy empowred them to attack 
ſeveral of the Britiſh corps in their 
front, fink. an! rear, aud to ineloſe 
them in ſucha _ manner, as to vblize 
them, not withiſtandingtheir inferiority 
to preſent a face on every ſide. 

In this menner the fight was carried 
on for a couliderall- time. The Br tiſh 
troops however ſlill continued to ad- 
yance, aud the enemy gra-.ually to 
retire towards the further end of the 
wood, Tt was at length penetrated 
by a diviſion of the Britih army 
this was theſecondhattalion of Guards. 
On their entran-e into the plain, they 
found a large body of the enemy's 
regulars drawn up in readineſs to re- 
crive them. But their attack was ſo 
impetuous, that the enemy was imme- 
diately routed, with the 1cſs of theic 
artillery, ard driven into a wood in 
their rear Here they recovered them- 
ſelves, and the Guards purſuing them, 
received ſuch a fire, that they were 
compelled to retire into the plain, where 
they were charged by the enemy's 
cavelry. The troops which they had 
before routed, having also rallied, took 
t':is opportunity to ſally from the wood 
and ret ke their artiſlery, The enen. 's 
great ſuperiority in numbers hail 
thrown the Guards into diſorder 3 
but their commander, General O Ha- 
ra, though wounded, by his ſpirited 
Eee ezertiom 
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exertions brought them agaia into 
o. der and action. 

By this time other diviſions of the 
Britiſh army had made their way 
through the wood, and charged the 
enemy as fait as they came up. They 
were ſo eſſectually ſupported by the 
artillery, commanded by Captain Mac- 
leod, and the cavalry under Colonel 
Tarleton, who ſucceſſively arrived at 
this critical juncture, that after a 
bloody and hard conteſted conflict, the 
enemy was at laſt completely defeated 
in this quarter, with the total loſs of 
artillery and ammunition. 

But the action, though terminated 
here, {till continued in other parts. A 
heavy fire was kept up on the right of 
the Britiſh army, where both ſides 
maintained the fight with as much 
fury as ever. The appearance of Co- 
lonel Tarleton quickly decided the 
conteſt, He made ſo reſolute, an 
onſet, that the enemy was inſtantly 
broken, and obliged to fly to the 
thickeſt parts of the wood. 

The remaining divilions of the Pri— 
tiſh army that were yet engaged, had 
at the ſame time the good fortune to 
rout thoſe that were oppoſed to them, 
who being informed that their princi- 
pal troops had been worſted and put 
io flight, thought it neceſſary to con- 
ſult ther own ſafety, by withdrawing 
with the utmoſt ſpecd. 

So great was the want of proviſions in 

the Britiſh army, that Lord Cornwallis 
was not able to follow the blow he had 
given the euemy. Their loſs in lain 
and wounded was computed at above 
two thouſand. But what was of more 
importance, the ſuperiority of the 
Britiſh troops had been conlirmed in 
fo confpicuous a manner, that had not 
every kind of impediment and difficulty 
aroſe to obſtruct their progreis, ſuch 
was the dread and terror they had 
inſpired, that it was highly prebable 
the ſucceſs of this day would have been 
attended with the molt fortunate con- 
ſequences to the Britiſh arms, 

po ſplendour ol this victory was 
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clouded, however, by the loſs ofa 
number of brave officers and foldters ; 
ſmall in itſelf, and in compariſon of 
the glory and advantage that were ob- 
tained ; but great, when weighed with 
the ſmallaeſs of the army of which th 
formed ſo conſiderable a part, and u it! 
the profeſſional merit of thoſe who 
tell. — Among theſe Colonel Webſter 
was highly and deſervedly regretted : 
his ſervices throughout the whole of 
the campaign in the Carolinas had beet 
truly eminent, and he had in no little 
degree contributed to the gaining cf 
the battle in which he loſt his life. 
Such was the zeal and reſolution 
diſplayed by the Britiſh troops on this 
memorable day, that it was hard tov 
decide who had diſtinguiſhed then- 
{cives molt, By the unanimous cen— 
ſeat of all, no man could have exhthited 
more perſonal coarage, as well as 
generalihip, than Lord Cornwallis did 
upon this trying occaſion. Notwith— 
ſtanding an ill late of health, he was 
preſent wherever there was molt dan- 
ger. l'o the great ſatisfaction of the 
whole army, he had the good fortune 
to eſcape without a wound, though 


two holes were killed under him. 


After reſi ding at Guildford two 
days, during which t they wanted bread, 
the exhaulled condition of the count ry 
compelled the troops to quit that place, 
and to direct their march towards 
Wilmington — hey haltcd only two 
days more on their road to that town, 
in order to procure ſome proviſions.— 
They now fully expericuced how much 
they had beca deceived in the expecta- 
tion of being joined by numbers in 
thoſe parts that had been the ſcene of 
their military operations. Thourh 
victorious, none of their atherents 
ventured to avow theinſclves, and take 
up arms in their favour, Lord Corn 
Wallis iſſucd a proclamatiun, in order 
to ſlimulate them, but it proved 1act- 
tectual. 

Aſter a tedions march 
weeks, the Britiſh army 
Wiluizgren on the ſeveuth ot 


of three 
arcired at 
Inti. 
Ei cre 
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Here the firſt care of Lord Cornwallis 
was to provide a ſufliciency of ſupplies 
to enable him to take the field as ſoon 
as he had given his people that r-poſe 
to which they were ſo juſtly entitled, 
after the long courſe of toil and hard- 
ſhips they had endured, and had ſub- 
mitted to with ſo much readineſs and 
alacrity. 

In the mean time, the inutility of 
the various plans that had been formed 


on the ſuppoſed co-operation of the 


friends to the Britiſh goverament, 
appeared in ſo ſtrong a light, that all 
hopes of eſſeptial aſſiſtance from that 
quarter were totally at an end. The 
utaolt chat was looked for on their 


Lee? 


part was a chearſul ſubmiſſion to the 


Britiſh arms, in caſe of their ſucceſs, - 


and ſuch accidental intelligence as they 
were able to convey without fear of a 
diſcovery. 


It now became evident, that the 


ſpirit and activity of the party oppolite 
to Britain, was incomparabl y ſuperior 
to the exertions of its friends ; whence 
it was not unreaſonably inferred, that 
notwithitanding all aſſertions to the 
contrary, the number of theſe was 
much ſmaller than nad heen repreſent- 
ed, and that their timidity and back- 
wardneſs proceeded trom the conſei- 
ouſneſs of their inferiority in · point of 


{trength and number. 


CHAP. 


Hurricane in the Weſt Indies, Secret T, reaty betwe#n Holland end 
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America, —Ruplure with Holland —Leſſcs of the Dutch, 


FT” HE autumn of the year eiphty 
was marked by one of the molt 
Orcadtul and * deftructive 'hurricancs 
that was ever experienced in the Weſt 
Indics. the damage done by it to 
ſome of the Britiſh and French ifands, 
as we'l as to their ſhipping in thoſe 
ſeas, was immenſe, and cxcceded auy 
loſſes, from ſuch a caufe, that had yet 
happened in that part of the world. 
Ihe Britiſh iſlund that {uftered moſt, 
was the longeſt ſettled, and mult 
Alguriſhing one, Barbadoes, It under- 
vent almo{t a total deſtruction. "the 
Iſlands of Jamaica, Grenaca, St Vin- 
cent, and St Lucia, partovk greatly 
in the general calamity. 
The French ' iſlands of Martinico 
and Guadaloupe "ſuffered alſo dread- 
fully. The principal towns in both 
were levelled with the carth. Multi- 
_ tudes were Toft through the irruption 


of the ſez, and the violence ofthe ftorm, 


eſpectally at Barbados, -where ſome 
thouſands periſhed. '* Among the vaſt 
quantity of ſhippingicaſt away, were two 
Britiſh ſhips of the line, and ſeven fii- 
gates, belides other armed veſſels. Se- 


veral French flips of war met with the 


fame fate. | ' 

The zmount of the terrible loſles in- 
curred on this occaſion, added to thoſe 
that had befallen the nation during the 
preceding fummer, by the capture of 
the Eall and Weſt India flcets, with 
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part of that deſlined for Quebec, was 
fo enormous, that it fpread au exten» 
five alarm throughout the realm. The 
expences of the war were annually in- 
creaſing, while, through this acumula- 
tionot adverſity, the means, ot ſupport» 
iu it were curfiderably diminiſhed, 

From theſe motives the temper of 

the ration at large became ſullen aud 
diſconted. It ſeemed to ſome, as if 
the preſent period had been marked by 
deftiny for misfortunes and mortitica» 
tions of every kind. 
Such was the general diſpoſition of 
the people, when aa accident - happen- 
ed, which called up their attention in 
a particular manner, as it opened a 
new and very important ſcene to their 
couſiderat ion. 

Since the commencement of hoſtili- 
ties between Great Britain and the 
Colonies, an intercourſe very inimical 
to the former had been carried on by 
the Dutch with the latter. "Though 
not openly avowed by the dtates Gene- 
ral, it was encouraged by numbers of 


individuals, not only of the commercial 


claſſes, who profited by it, but all 
other denominatiogs. The cmiſtaries 
of France excited ſuch a ſpirit of en- 
mity to Britain, that all the repreſenta- 


tions which were made ofthe dctriment 


accruing; to it, from ſuch a conduct 
being permitted or connived at, made 


no 
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no impreſſion on the States, 

When France declared herſelf in 
favour of America, the French faction, 
which had been gradually gaining 
firength, determined to follow the cx- 
ample of that power; but in order at 
the ſame time to au the reſentment 
of Great Britain, judged it ſafeſt to 
enter into a clandeſtine treaty with the 
Americans, 'To tins purpoſe, a private 
negaciation was ſet oa foot with the 
commiſſioners appointed by Congreſs. 

This negociation was principally 
patroniged by the regency of Amſter- 
dam, a city that had long been noted 
for its partiality to the cauſe of France, 
or of any power unfrieudly to Great 
Britain, The penſionary of this city, 
Mr. Van Berkel, a man of abilicics, 
and a ſworn enemy to the Engliſh, was 
the perſon who conducted this buſineſs. 
Being from his office a miniſter of ſtate 
of the greateſt authority and influence, 
it was ſpeedily terminated ; a friend- 
ſhip and alliance was ſettled between 
the Dutch and the Americans; of 
which the common enmity of both to 
the Britiſh nation bgcame the ſtrongeſt 
and ſureſt bond. 

The terms of the treaty were indeed 
proviſional, and the treaty itſelf com- 
mereial; but the Americaus were clear- 
ly treated with as afice and indepen» 
dent nation. 

Though Amſlerdam alone ſeemed to 
act upon this occaſion, yet the world 
underſtood, that the weight of this 
great and powerful city was too heavy 
to be counterbalayced by that of the 
whole province, of which it was the 
rapital. or even of all the Seven Unit- 
td Provinces. 

It was from the knouledge of this 
together with the ſuperiority of the 
French faction in Holland, that the 
ey relied on the ſtrengih and 

a of any meaſures and tranſac- 

ons that might take place between 
* reſpective agents of the contrac- 
ling parties. 

Still, however, this treaty was ne- 
gociated and concluded in the utmoſt 
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concealment end privacy. It was fign-+ 
ed on the forth of September, ſeventy- 
cight, by Mr Doncaville, a Dutch 
merchant, ou the one hand, and Mr 
William Lee on the other; both of 
whom had repaired to Aix-la Chapelle 
for that purpoſe, in order to avoid all 
ſulpicion. 

This tranſaction had now lain dor- 
mant two entire years ; but the ruling 
powers in America were highly defirous 
that it ſhould be brought to maturity, 
and openly acknowledged on the part 
of Hollaud. The events of theſe two 
years were ſuch as eucouraged them 
to think that the Dutch would uot te 
backward to comply with their wiſhes. 
Much ill blood and altercation had 
been created between Great Britain 
and Holland, through the continual 
aſũſtance given to France by the latter, 
and the reſolute methods adopted by 
the former in order to prevent it. 

Such was the ſituation of affairs, 
when Congreſs took the reſolution to 
depute a perſon of the higheſt rank a- 
mong them to Holland, in the charac- 
ter of an ambaſſador, to the intent of 
bringing the buſineſs of an alliance be- 
tween both countries to a ſolid aud 
eftectual concluſion. 

The perſon chaſen for this import - 

aut embaiſy was Mr Henry Laurens, 
late Preſident of the congrels, a gentle- 
man of known abilities, and reſpect- 
able character. The high ſtation he 
had filled with ſo much propriety and 
applauſe, gave additional weight to the 
commiſſion he was inveſted with, and 
it was hoped would prove a motive tor 
accelerating the union propoſed be- 
tween Holland and America. 
* With this view and deltination, he 
embarked at Philadelphia, iu a veſſel 
bound to Holland; but it was taken 
on its voyage, in the beginning of 
September, cighty, and all the papers 
relating to Jus miſſion were ſcized. He 
was himſelf, on big arrival in England, 
committed as a ſtate priſoner to cloſe 
confinement in the Tower. 

The object of his commiſſion being 
fully 


- 
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Fully diſcovered by his papers, the Bri- 
tiſh ambaſſador at the Hague remon- 
ſtrated in very ſpirited terms to the 
States General, un the unfriendlineſs 
and impropriety of ſuffering ſuch tranſ- 
actions to paſs unnoticed and uncenſur- 
ed in any of their ſubjects: He de- 


manded a formal diſarowal of the pro- 


ccedings of the regency of Amſterdam, 
an adequate ſatisfaction for the inſult 
offered to Great Britain, and a due 
puniſhment on the offenders, 

The memorial to this purpoſe was 

ſented to the States General on the 
tenth of November eighty, and was 
followed by another, ſtillmore preſſing, 
on the twelfth of December : but 
neither of them produced any efiect. 
The only anſwer that could be obtain- 
ed was, that they would be taken into 
conſideration according to the uſages 
and forms cuſtomary in ſuch matters ; 
and that areply would be given as ſoon 
as the nature of their government 
would admit. | 

This anſwer not proving ſatis factory 

to the court of Great Britain, it came 
to the reſolution of recalling the Bri- 
tiſh ambaſſador from the Hague, and 
of proceeding to immediate hoſtilities 
againſt the ſubjects of the United 
Provinces. | 

A declaration was iſſued according - 
ly on the twentieth of December, 
wherein the conduct of the States 
General was ſeverely reprehended, for 
their neglect of ſulülling the part of 
friends and allies to Great Britain, to 
which they were bound by ſo many 
treaties, and for the unjuſt and inimi- 
cal partiality coaltantly diſplayed in 
favour of France, and every other foe 
to the Britiſh nation, as well as for 
the countenance and ſupport ſo ncto- 
riouſly afforded to the Americans. 
This conduct was imputed to the pre- 
valence of the French faction in Am- 
ſlerdam: it was ſpecified in the de- 
claration, that, were it practicable, the 
Britiſh government would direct the 
vengeance of Bitain againſt that city 
alone, without involving the remainder 
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of the Dutch nation in the puniſhment 
which that part of it ſo juſtly merited. 
The utmoſt readineſs was at the ſame 
time profeſſed to return to the ancient 
union and amity between Great Bri- 
tain and Holland, on this latter's 
giving ſatisfaction for its paſt, and 
ſecurity for its future conduct. 

In this manner was added another 
enemy to the formidable combination 
already ſubſi ſting againſt this country, 
What rendered him the more dangerous 
was his proximity, and his great mari- 
time ſtrength, 
without the utmolt aſtoniſhment, that 
the politicians of Europe beheld a con- 
nection formed between the Houſe of 
Bourbon and the United Provinces. 
The dangers to which they expoſed 
themſelves by ſuch a meaſure, were 
mainfeſt; while the utility reſulting 
from it was problematical. 

In this critical ſi uation of national 
affairs, a new Parliament was called, 
and met at the-cloſe of October. The 
Speech from the Throne was remark- 
ably ſpirited, and deſcriptive of the 
reſolution and ſuggeſs with which 
Great Britain had ſo nobly withſtood 
and diſappointed the efforts of its 
numerous enemies. It held out with 
great ſtrength and animation of lan- 
guage, the neceſſity of continuing 
vigorouſly to exert the courage aud 
power of the nation in order to obtain 
an honourable peace. 


A warm debate was occaſioned in the, 


Houſe of Commons by the motion for 
the addreſs, 'The queſtion ſo often 
agitated concerning the. propriety of 
the American war, was again brought 
up and litigated on both ſides with 


energy. 


The violence which accompanied 


the reprobation. of the American war, 
did not, however, prevent the thanks 
of the Houſe being voted with perfect 
unauimity to Sir Henry Clinton, Lord 
Cornwallis, and Admiral Arbuthnot 
for their reſpective ſervices in that 

part of the world. 3 
In the mean time, the rupture with 
Holland 


It was not, however, 
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Nolland became an object of ſerious diſ. 
euſũon bot u in and out of doors. On the 
meeting of Parliament, after the ulual 
Tec*ſs at the expiration of the year, a 
meſſage was delivered to both Houſes 
from the Throne, conveying a formal 
notification of hoſtihties being declar- 
ed againlt that ſtate, 


Hoſtilities began againſt the Dutch 


by a detention of their ſhipping in the 
different ports of England, and by the 
capture of two men of war of fiſty-four 
guns. On the granting of letters of 
marque and repriſal againſt them, a 
multitude of privateers was added to 
thoſe that were already in commiſſion, 
and a very great number of Dutch mer- 
chant men were brought iuto the Dri- 
tiſh ports. | 

InllruQions were diſpatched at the 
ſame time to the commanders of the 
Britiſh forces in the Welt Indies to 
proceed to immediate hoſtilit ĩes agatuit 
the Dutch ſettlements in thoſe parts, 

Admiral Rodney was returned from 
lis expetlition to North America, aud 
was prepuꝛ ing to attack ſuch of the 
French iflands as ſecmedl leaſt in a con- 
dition of defence, when he was appriſ- 
ech of the rupture with Holland, and 
directed to commence hoſtilities agaiuſt 
its poſſeſſions in the Welt Ladies. 

The molt important of theſe was the 
iſſand of St Eultatius, commonly called 
Statia, Though not twenty miles in 


circumference, it abounded with riches . 


through the vait conflux of trade from 
every other iſland in thoſe ſeas, Being 
a free port, it was open to the ſubjects 
of all the powers at war. By thefe 
neans a communication was eſtabliſucd 
among them, through which they were 
enabled to carry a commercial corre. 
ſpondence which greatly mitigated the 
wconveniencics of war. Ihe Dutch, 
under whoſe mediation all trading 
bulineſs was tranſacted, reaped, of 
courle, immenſe benefit from the num- 
berleſs commiſſions with which they 
were entruſted, and from the vaſt le 


of thoſe mcichaudiſes which they diſ- 
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poſed of to all parties in virtue of their 
neutrality, x 

Such was the ſituationof thisfamous 
iſfand when Admiral Roduey ſuddenly 
appeared. before it with a naval and 
land force, which it was in no condi- 
tion to refiit, It ſurrendered there- 
fore without any ſtipulations. | 

The value that fell into the hanes 
of the captors was prodigious, It 
amounted, at a moderate calculation, 
to ſour millions ſterling. Excluſive vt 
what was found aſhore, upwards cf 
two hundred fail of merchant-men 
were taken, beſides a ſhip of ſixty guns, 
a frigate of forty, and live others from 
thirty to fourteen, | | 

So little were the inhabitants of this 
iſland under any apprehenſions of dan · 
ger, that their warchouſes were not 
ſuſſicieut to contain the quantity of 
commercial articles imported for ſale. 
The very ſtreets and beach were in the 
Admiral's own words, covered with 
hogſheads of tobacco and ſugar. The 
Governor could hardly give credit to 
the officer who ſummoned him to ſur- 
render, 

The intelligence of this capture was 
the more agreeably received in Eng- 
land, as the loſs fell chiefly upon the 
city of Amicrdam. The French and 


Americans were alſo conſiderable ſuf. 


ferers, and not a few of the Britiſh 
merchants ; who truſting to the neutra- 
lity of the place, had conſigned valuable 
cargoes to their correſpondents there 
a l which, on its falling into the hands 
of Brituin, were ſeized as Dutch pro- 
Perty. 

"The ſettlements belonging to the 
Dutch on the ſouthern continent of 
America, ſituated on the 1ivers Ber- 
bice, Iſſequibo, and Demerary, ſuared 
the ſame fate as Statia. "They were 
taken by a ſquadron of privateers, who 
atſociated for that purpoſe, The treat- 
ment theſe ſettl ements experienced was 
much more favc urable than that cf the 
people at Static. The fact was, that 
no ſuſpicions Ey againſt * her- 


ing proved {ervic.able in any dege e 
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to the enemies of Great Britain ; while 

en the contrary, Statia was looked 
upon ss the magazine from whence the 
French iſlands were ſupplied with pro- 
viſions, and all kinds of neceſſaries; aud 
whence the Americans drew immenſe 
quantities of warlike ſtores, as well as 
other articles of merchandife, 

In conſequence of the different light 
in which they were viewed, the former 
were left in poſſeſſion of their private 
property and civil government. Pre- 
vious to their being attacked, they had, 
upon informetion of the rupture be- 
tween Great Britain and Holland, ſent 
a deputation to Barbadoes, with offers 
to ſubmit on terms uſually granted in 
ſuch caſes and referring for that pur- 
poſe to thoſe upon which they imagin- 
ed Statia had ſurrendered ; in theſe, 
however, they had the good fortune 
not to bc involved. | 
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The confiſcation of mercantile pro- 
perty at Statia, occaſioned heavy com- 
plaints among the Britiſh merchants in 
the Weſt Indies, and in Britain itſelt. 
Warm repreſentations were made upon 
the ſulijcct, followed by proceedings 
in the courts of law. — Hence animo- 
ſities aroſe between the complainants 
and the commanders of the Britiſh ar- 
maments in thoſe parts; which it was 
thought, proved not a little prejudicial 
to the ſervice. | 

The reduction of theſe various poſ- 
ſeſſions of the Dutch in ttis part of the 
world, was felt by them in the molt 
ſenſible manner. The proſits derived 
frem the commerce of which they were 
the mediators and managers, were im- 
menſe. It was a commerce of clear 
and certain gain, as it was attended 
with no riſk on their part, and conſiſt- 
ed wholly in conſignments. | 
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Ian Tranſicbiant in the Weſt Indies. Loſs of Tobavo and Pen- 
facela. - Continuation of the Siege of Gibraltar. —1 ranſactions 
in Holland, Naval Operations again/t the Dutch. 
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'J= HE little progreſs made by the 

confederacy againſt . reat Bri- 
tain, ſtill continued a matter of utter 
aſtoniſhment to Europe. With a de- 
eided ſuperiority in number of ſhips 
and of men in favour of the former, 
the war was hitherto carried on with 
ſy much equality of ſucceſs en both 
fides, that it was evident the palm of 
ſcilfualneſe ard exertion belonged in- 
contravertibly to this country. 

The clpſe of the year eixhty kad 


left. France diſappointed in North A- 
merica, 


and enfcebled in the Well 
Inites 5 where the fleets of Great 
Pritata had mainteined the unrivalic! 
comwand vf the fea, and bad begun 
the naval campaiyn ef the enſuing 
year with the moſt alarming ſucceſſes 
againk its Durch allies. 

In order to retrieve theſe diſernaees 
the Conrt of France in 271! the winter 
in making the greateſt efforts to re- 
pair its fleet anc enalile il to return 
to a freſh trial of Kell and fortune wich 
that of Britain. 

About the end of March, eiglit v. 
one, the Count de Grafie ſailed from 
Bieft, at the head of twenty-one lips 
of the line, and a fleet of mcerchauat- 
men and tranſports, conſiſtiag of nrar 
three hundred velſels, on board of Hue 
vere fix thouſand troops. His Qeiti- 
nation wes for Martunco, where he 
was do be joined by another ſquadron. 

| he naval ſtrength unger the Brirtfh 
ec 1manders on the windward ſtation 
amounted at this time 10 twenty-one 
ſail of the line: mod of thels were 


F ft 


Cetached under Admirals Hood and 
Drake, to meet Count de Grafle, an 
prevent his junction with the ſquadrou 
at Martinico, 

On the twenty eight of April, they 
received notice of the approach of the 
French fleet, and took their poſition 
between it and the harbour of Port 
Royil. But notwithitanding their 
vigilance, the various movements they 
were ohliged to make, in order to- 
cone up with the Fr-nch fleet, enabled 
the ſhips in thot port to fail out ot it, 
and ja the Count de Graſſe. By 
this junction he had a ſuperiority of 
fix ſhips of the ine: his force amdunt- 
ing fo twenty-four, and that under 
Admiral Hood to cighteen. 

Not withltanding this great diſparity 
the utmoſt en !eavours were uſed by 
the Briſa »dmital to brio the ehe- 
my to action... As the Frech were ta 
windward, it lay entirely at their ops 
tian whether to accept or dechne au 
engugemert. They adhered ayon 
this cc to that ſoit. mot Fam 
whicl they had conſtantly practited 
ev.r ſince the beginning of the war z 
they engaged at too great a diſtance 
for any decifion, anc kept fo far aloof 
this day in partenor, as to throw their 
nrg entirely away during a great part 
vi the action. 

It ſeems tne French Admiral was 
convinced that the Britth fleet, 
through the variety of efforts it would 
make to cloſe in with heim, would ate 
for ſome opportonty f raking it at a 
Giladvantage, This Rope was n ume 

; | mcalure 
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n eaſure accompliſhed. Its van, with 
ſe me ſhips ot us centre diviſion, were 
in conſequence of their endeavours to 
get uear him, compelled to ſuſtain ſuch 
aguperiority of fire, as did conſiderable 


damage to ſeveral of them, though not 
Without ſtill mote detriment to thoſe 


French ſhips with which they bad 
been able to cloſe. 

After making various endeavours 
to approach the enemy, finding they 
were fruitleſs, from the caution with 
wich they kept the weather-gage, 


Admiral Hood deſiſted from ſiriug. 


His loſs of men was very inconſider- 
able ; but five of his ſhips ſuffered 
much from their exceſſive eagerneſs to 
bring on acloſe action, wich had ex- 
poſed them to the enemy's whole fire. 

On the thirteenth of April, Admiral 
Hood made another effort to gain the 


| wind of the enemy, in order to renew 
the fight; but after employing the 


whole day to that purpoſe ineffectually, 
on being apprized of the bad condition 
of ſeveral of his ſhips, he thought it 
moit prudent to ſteer for the iſland of 
— to repair their damages. 
Ie French Admiral, on perceiving 
this motion, followed him with his 
whole fleet, and preſſed ſo cluſe upon 


his rear, that the Britiſh Admiral was 
- compelled to make a ſtand for its pro- 


=_— 
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tection; it was ſo reſolute, aud well 
conducted, that notwithſtanding his 
great ſuperiority, no other adrautage 


was gained by the enemy than remain- 


ing unattacked in fight of the Britiſh 


Aſter it had been ſufficiently refitt- 


ed, and joined by the ſhips under Ad- 
mi al Rodney, he proceeded to Bar- 


badces, in order to be at hand to ob- 


ſerve the movements of the enemy. 


The Marquis de Bouille, Governor 


of Martinico, had, in the mean time, 


formed a project for ſurpriſing St 
Lucia, the fituation of which enablcd 
the Britiſh fleet to keep the former 
iſland in contiuualalarm, andtodiſcover 
end counteract all the motions of the 


| Fench, To this intent, on the night 


— ” 
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of the tenth of May, he landed a ſtrong 


detachment at St Lucia, and ſums 


moned the garriſon to ſurrender. But 
though it was at this time far from 
numerous, the commanders, after fe- 
turning, a refolute anſwer to the nieſ. 
ſage, prepared themſelves with ſo much 
judgment and courage to receive the 
enemy, that they quickly found an 
obſtinate reſiitance would be made. 

On the twelfth Count de Graffe, at 
the head of twenty-five ſail of the line, 
ſtood in for Gros Iſſet Bay, where he 
intended to calt anchor; but the fire 
from the batteries. on ſhore obliged 
him to bear away without attempting 
it. The Marquis de Bouille was nog 
more ſucceſsful on his fide. The diſ- 
politions made by General St Leger 
were ſo advaatageous, notwith(tandin 
the ſmallneſs of the force under his 
command, that the French did got 
dare toproceedin their intended attack, 
and withdrew with the whole arma- 
ment to Martinico. 

To compenſate for this failure, 4 
large body of French troops was dif- 
patched to effect a landing onthe iſland 
of Tobago. On their appearance off 
the iſland on the tweaty-third of May, 
an expreſs being ſent to A Amira 
Rodney, fix ſhips of the line were or- 
dered to its aſſiſtance, under Admiral 
Drake, with a reinforcement of troops, 
under General Skeene.— Admira 
Drake, on his arrival in fight of Toba. 
go, diſcovered the whole French fleet, 
conſiſt ing of twenty-ſeven ſhips of the 
line, between him and the iſland, "This 
rendering it impoſſible to fulfil hs 
commiſſion. he returned to Barbados. 

In the mean time the French had 
I nded their troops, to the number of 
three thouſand regulars. The whole 
force collected to oppoſe them did 
not much exceed four hundred mes 
conſid ing chicfly of planters. ' 

A large reinforcement arriving from 
Martiaico, with the Marquis d But ile, 
accompanied with the who. Fr. 1c 
fleet, under the Ccuar de Gr: ſſe, tue) 
nere uuw io cloſciy preſſed on ab hideb 
that 


that very little hopes remained that 
they would be able to maintain their 
= eſpecially after receiving notice 
that a body of troops intended tor their 
alliſtance, had been obliged to put 
back, t-» avoid falling into the hands 
of the French, | 

As ſoon as Admiral Rodney was 
informed, that contrary to his expec- 
tations, Count de Graſſe had failed 
from Martinico, to ſupport the attack 
u; on Tobago, he weighed anchor im- 


mediat ely, and repaired with the ut - 


moſt ſpeed to that iſland ; but found, 
on his arrival, ou the fifth of June, that 
it had already ſurrendered two days 


before. ; 
While the French were thus em- 


ployed in the Weſt Indies, their allics, 


the Spaniards, were endeavouring to 
recover thoſe provinces on the conti- 
nent of North America which they had 
Lt in the preceding war. Don Ber- 


| nardo de Galvez was encouraged to 


plan an expedition againſt Penſacola, 
the principal Britiſh | ſettlement in 


| Weſt Florida, which, after an obſtinate 


defence was obliged to ſurrender, 

The ſucceſſes of Spain in this re- 
mote part of the world did not, how- 
ever, compenſate for the conſtant diſ- 
appointment of all its efforts againſt 
Gibraltar. The fiege of this import» 
ant fortreſs was continued at a prodigi- 
ous expence, but without making the 


leaft progreſs. No more had been ac- 
compliſhed by the fleet and army that 


inveſted it, than to reduce the garriſon 
to great (traits for want of the proper 
quantity of proviſions 4 but this was 
an inconvenience to which it ſubmitted 
with a firmneſs and alacrity truly 
aſtoniſhing, and highly meritorious. 
From the departure of Admiral 
Rodney in the middle of February, the 
garriſon waited till the month of Oc- 
tober, without making any alteration 


ia the uſual ratios; but as winter 


was approaching, the apprehenſion of 
the danger and difficulty that _ 
attend the ſending of ſupplies at that 
time of the year, induced Governor 


ff 
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El ott to reduce the allowance of bread 
and of meat, and to make ſome other 
regulations neceſſary for enfur-ing the 
ſtricteſt economy in the article of 
food. | 
In the beginning of the year eighty- 
one, pro*1ſhons began to be extremely 
ſcarce, through the expenditure of al- 
moſt all that remained in the public 
ſtores, and the indefatigable vigilance 
of the.cnemy's cruizers, in cutting off 
the communication by ſea. About 
the middle of February, the town 
bakers left off work, for want of flour; 
and many of the poorer fort wanted 
bread. At this time the price of freſh. 
roviſions was exceſſive, Small pigs 
old at two guineas ; turkeys at three, 
geeſe at thirty ſhillings ; fowls ard 
ducks at ten ſhillings ; damaged biſcuit 
a ſhilling the pound ; praſe eighteen 
ncez and all other neceſlarics 
in pro portion. The ſcarcity of fuel 
was more felt than of any other article, 
as it ſometimes happened to be hardly 
ſufficient for the dreſſing of viduals. 
The diſtreſſes of the garriſon were 
well known in England, is well as the 
abſolute neceſſity of relieving them 
without delay. But the numerous de- 
mands of aſſiſtance from the various 
quarters of the world, where rhe war 
was now waging, rendefed this ſervice, 
however indiſpenſible, a matter of the 
greatelt difficulty, | 
The fleets of Face and Spain were 
at this period lying ready prepared in 
port, for the purpoſe of obftruting 
any ſuccours to this fortreſs, The 
f.1ce at Breſt was calculated at twenty- 
fix ſail of the line, and that at Cadiz 
at thirty. 
To encounter this formidable arma- 
ment, no greater ſtrength could be ccl- 
lected than twenty-eight ſhips of the 
line: which indced was no ſmall effort, 
conſidering the prodigious e xertions 
that Great Britain was at this hour ' 
making againſt ſuch a number of ca- 


. ernies. 


'This fleet was commanded 5 = 
Admirals Darby, Di aud Roc 
N a Dighy, | office: el 
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offi r3 of great profeſſional excellence. 
It wa is however, mach douhted 
whether they would be able to accom- 

iſh ſo arduous a defign as the relief 
of Gibraltar in the face of ſo formica- 
ble an: oppoſition, - 

They tailed from Portſmouth about 
the middle of March eighty-ozeg with 
a convoy of four hundred merchantmen 
and tranſports, for the Weſt and the 
Eaſt Indies. The nceeſſity of taking 
in proviſions detained them ſome time 
at Corke in Ireland; from whence they 
procceded with the whole fcet for the 
ploces of their deliination, he mer- 
chantmen having left them, to continue 
their reſpective voyages, they ſteered 
directly for Cadiz, . "DE they found 
ih: Spaniſh feet moored in the har- 
pour. 
Great had been the threats of Spain, 


that its naval ſtreygth would cruſh that 


oi Great Britain, were it to attempt 
the rehef of Gibraltar. "To this intent, 
the number of ſhips compeling the fleet 
at Cadiz was highly magnibed, and 
every kind of exaggeration uſed in or- 
der to deter the Britiſh Miniſter from 
bazarcing ſuch a meaſure. Ibe Spaniſh 
Admiral. Deu Louis de Cordwva was 
ordered to cruize on the coalts of Spain 
and Portugal with the oſtenſible view 
of mecting and lighting the Brig 
fleet, 

After keeping the ſea about the 
ſpace of three weeks, he was accident- 
ally informed of its approach; upon 


which he withdrew expeditiouſly into” 


Cadiz ; ſufficiertly proving thereby to 
the world, how little he darrd to look 
the Engliſh in the tace upon terms of 
equ-lity. 

France on the ether band, was ſo 
taken up with the vaſt projeds that 
"ſhe had formed in the Welt Indics, 
North America, and the Eaſt, that ſhe 
reſerved her naval ſtreugth totally for 


thoſe purpoſes ; thinking, probubly, . 


that Spain ought to prove herſelf able 
t provide eſſectually for the lafety of 


her own coaſts, 


The Britiſh fleet, in the mean time, 


. 


conveyed the long - wanted ſupplies into 
Gibr Aral. In this, however, it met 
with great obſtruction from the be- 
ſiegers. The gun- boats, already men- 
tioned, were now much increaſed in 
nun. der and ſtrength of conſtruction; 


and inſeſted the bay in ſuch a manners 


as greatly to *embarraſe the debarkation 
of ſtores. * As no veſlcs of the fare 
Kind had been yet prepared to oppoſe 


them, it was with much difficulty the 


miſchief they ener could be pr e- 
vented. 

\ Their i intention was to ſet fire to the 
ſtore- ſnips. 
approached them every morning in 
hazy weather, tothe number of between 
tventy and thirty, ſeveral of them 
carrying mortar pieces. As they uſed 
both ſails and oars, and withdrew cit 
the riſing of avy breeze, they cluded all 
purſuit. - They excaficoned fo much 
trouble, that ſeveral ftout frigates were 
obliged to ſtation themſelves along the 
bay, for the protection of the ſhipping. 
This did not, however, binde them 
from continuing their molellation. It 
was the greateſt gricvauce to the Briy 
tiſh office is ard Jeamen 3; ns, notwith- 
ſlandiug their utmoſt vigilance and ac- 
tivity, they ſeldom coulo get ſufficiently 
near theſe gunboats to do them any 
damage, while, trom continual experi- 


ence, thoſe who managed them had 


acquired ſuch habitual dexterity, as to 
knew with the niceſt ezactneſs what 
poſit ion to take to do the mull effec ual 


exceution oh any part of the town or 
bay they had in vic w. 


But theſe were inconſiderable ma- 
tives of vexation compared to the 


great object now attained : Gibraltar 


was now completely relieved, and put 
intoa Rate that would long euable it to 
bid defiance to the cnemy. This too 
had been done in a manner equally 
honourable to Great Britain, and mor- 
tifying to Spain, as well as ro France, 
of both which it had been the boalt, 
that Admiral Rodney's expedition to 
Gibraltar in the preceding year, would 


be 


To this purpoſe, they 
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be the laſt that the Engliſh wouli dare 
t atrempt. 

Wil Zurape expreſſed univerſal 
aſtoniſhment at the invincible ſpirit 
with which the Britiſh nation nad un- 
dertaken and atclieved an cxvloit of ſo 
acduous a nature, the Court of Spain, 
incenſed at this unexpected d;{rppoint- 
ment, determined on the profecution 
of ita intent with additional exertious. 
The works before the town were car- 
ried on with more vigour than eyer, 
and the moſt tremendous preparations 
were mad to make it feel the reſeut- 
ment of an exaſperated encmy. 

Their batteries wire mounted with 
guns of the keavictt meta, and with 
mort ar- pieces of e largeſt dimenſinas. 
The number ot the former amounted 
M nezr two Hundred, and of the latter 
ty above fem ec. The diſcharge 
fron this prodigious artillery was 
dreadful, I: conttaued day and night, 
with hardly any intermiſſion, three tall 
weeks, during which one hundred 
thouſand pounds of gunpowder were 
eonſumed, and four or five thouſand 
ſhot or ſhells were thrown into the 
town every twenty-funr hours. 

The narrow extent of the ſpot upan 
which this flower of deſtruction fell, 
was too mnc. expoſed to elcape its 
ellects. Ih toutes, in number about 
fave hundred, were moſtly deſtroyed, 
and thꝰ inuabit auts, computed at more 
than three thoutand, experienced every 
hardſhip that coutd arte from the del- 
truction of their dweellings: ſeveral of 
tem were kitkd, and they were all 
cure to remove out of the town, 
a4 to dige cheler at a diltance under 
"1%, with ſuch accommodations as 

l' b. ennriveuia ſuch a ſcene of 

uon au horror. | 

u the Goparcare of the fleet, nums- 
„them took that opportunity of 
ug the town, and going home on 


} 
| 
* + the trauſports. Many of them 
t 
i 


A & —» 


ec long in the place, in com- 
be, ant ſome in genteel circum- 
e Who were now reduced to great 


Qui wg 6 1 


Goveraor Elliott's treatment 


- 


of them was very humane and com- 
paſſi nate: they were allowed a free® 
paſſige to Eag'and, and were ſupplicd ' 
with proviſions for the voyage. 

In the beginning of June, the ene- 
my had relaxed confiderably in their 
firing, ſeldom exceediag ſic hundred 
Mutina day. They continued gradu- 
ally to diminiſh it fo remarkably, that 
towards the end of Auguſt, they fc}. 
dom fired in the day, and only dit- 
charged fix or ſeven, and ſometimes not 
above three {hat in the night. 

But in default of the batteries av 
land, the guaboats proved a terrible 
uanoyauce. They renewed their at- 
tacks every day, and ſeldom fuiled do- 
ing more or leſs of execution, which 
though net material, ſerved neverthelela 
ta keep the garrifun in perpetual al- 
arms, 

In order to reſtrain them, a battery 
of guns peculiarly calculated to throw 
their ſhot to a great diſtance, was 
erected as near as poſſible to the ene- 
my. At it reached their very camp, 
it was determined to open it upon 
them as often as the guuboats made 
their attacks, L's being ſoon per- 
ceived by the enemy, they thonght it 
prudent to deſiſt in ſame meaſure from 
a mode of holtility which they found 
wag couſtantly productive of another 
no leſs deſtructive to themſelves. 

By the cloſe of November, the be- 
ſiegers had with immenſe toil and ex- 
pence, brought their works to that 
ate of perfection they intended. 
The care and ingenuity which had beca 
employed upon them were extraordi- 
nary ; and it was generally expected 
that they would be accompained with 
the end propoſed. "The bett engineers 
in Fraace and Spain had united their 
reſpective abilities upon this occaſion, 
and bath kingdoms were filled with 
the molt ſangume expeclatious cf their 
ſaccels. | 

While Europe ſtood, as it were in 
ſuſpeuſe concerning the fate of Gibrak 
tar, and many imagined, from the 
prodigious ctiorts of the beſiegers, it 

could 
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Auld 28 a much longer reſiſt 
ance, the Beitiſũ Governor wazjmedita! y 
ing in what manner to overthrow at 
once their long cheriſhed hopes, by the 
total deſtruction of what had required 


com Ms rob 
In the night of the twenty-ſeventh 
of November, a choſen body of two 
thouſand men was aſſembled, in order 
to ſally fromthe town, and deſtroy the 
enemy's advyguced works and batteries. 
They matched out with great order 
and filence, about two o clock in the 
morning, under the command of Brig. 
gadier- General Roſs, They proceed- 
<d with the urmaſt ſpeed to the enemy's 
works, which they attacked and ſtorm- 
ed with the moſt aſtoniſhing rapidity. 
Tube enemy were thrown into ſuch 
4 confuſian, that they fled on every fide. 
The guns and mortars on the batteries 
nere all ſpiked. The artillery-men, 
artificers; and ſailors, exerted them- 
ſelves with fo much vigour, that in the 
ſpace of an hour, the magazines of 
der were blown up, the ſtore- 
' houſes of arms, ammunition, and mili- 
tary implements of eyery kind, and all 
the works that had been conſtructed, 


| were'ſct on fire, and totally conſumed. 


The, damage dane to the enemy upon 
this occaſion was prodigious : it was 
computed at near two millions ſterling. 
This bold and well conducted action 
truck the enemy with a ſurprize and 
dread of the reſolution and dexterity 
of the befieged, from which it was 
evident by their. ſubſcquent operations, 
they were @ long time in recovering. 
The hopes entertained by their beſt 
cers began to diminiſh. Nothing 
du the diſgrace of abandoning an en- 
terprize on which the honour of the 
Spaniſh-aation ſeemed in a manner to 
lepend, prompted them to continue 
it, after this deciGve proof of the pre- 
carivuſvels of all their efforts and ex- 


ertions, 
pe Parliamentary debates upon 
thaſe various ſubjects which were the 
n 1 the' American War, 


E2of 
employed, a3 uſual, the attention of the 


fo much time, Mill, and labour to ac- 


ll 


public. But they were nat carried e 
with that, energy and perſeverance 
during this ſeſſion, which had attended 
them in the laſt. Oppoſition was in 
ſome meaſure grown weary of a con- 
tention which was dad fruitleſs, 
and produced infinite pains and ſtrug- 
gles to no purpoſe, The nation itſelf 
was become careleſs and inattentive in 
many reſpects to the proceedings of 
Parliament in all caſes of this nature, 
from a conviction that whatever were 
the defires of the public, they would 
be contradicted and lighted, if oppo» 
hte to thoſe of miniſtry. 

It was an object of no ſmall ſurpriſe, 
that while meetings were held in ſo 
many countries, cities, and towns, for 
the purpoſe of reprobating Parliamen- 
tary meaſures, aud petitioning the 
legiſlature for a tutal change in the 
pclitical ſyſtem of this country, the 
members choſen by thoſe very places, 
ſhould act and vote in manifeſt and 
conſtant oppoſition to the ſenſe of their 
conſtituents. | 

In the mean time, the rupture with 
Holland, and the loſſes incurred by the 
Dutch, occaſioned great diſcontent 
and complaints in ſome of the Pro- 
vinces; that of Zealand in particular, 
which from its — TK | intereſts 
was more clofcly connected with Great 
Britain than the others, expreſſed a 
ſtrong averſeneſs to the hollile Yiſpoli- 
tion they profeſt, 

Theſe remonſtrances, however well 
founded, made no impreſſion on the 
States. The French faction was now 
become ſo powerful, that all reaio ug 
and argument was over-ruled, and the 
reſolution taken to proſecute hoſtilities 
againſt Great Britain with the ut mot 
vigour, 

The naval force of the United Pro- 
vinces bore at this time no proportion 
to its ſplendour in the days of yore, 
when it was able to meet the united 
ſtrength of England and France ot 
the ocean, and was equally the terrof 
and the admiration of their enemies. 
Fourſcore years were now elapſed 


ſince they had heen under the wee 


I 
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of proſecuting any naval war. During 
this long interval, their ſhipping had 
dern totally engrofſed by the occupa- 


tions of peace and commerce; and 
Britaia was the laſt power, againſt 


which it had been expected, they 
ſhould be firſt compelled to draw the 
ſword. 

On a review of their marine, it was 
found very inadequate to the ideas en- 


. tertained by the reſt of Europe. 'They 


were fully aware of the greatneſs and 
eminence of the peril to which their 
trade was evidently oxpoſed, from the 
vaſt ſtrength of the enemy with whom 
they had to contend, together with his 


proximity and the enterprifiogneſs of 


his diſpoſition. . But notwithitanding 
the importanceof preſerving their com- 
merce, the only foundation of their 
power and proſperity, they were un- 
able at this time to equip any more 
than eleven ſhips of the line; two of 
theſe carried ſeventy guns and five 
hundred and fifty mea, the nine other 
fixty guns and four hundred and fbfty 
men. The remainder” of their fleet 
conſiſted of fiftcen ſhips of fifty guns, 
and three hundred men, two of forty 
and two hundred and fifty, fuurteen 
of thirty-fix and two hundred and 


thirty,|thirteen of twenty and one hund- 


red and twenty, beſides ſome armed 
veſſels of leſſer force. 

This was but a ſhadow of their an- 
cient power at fea z but depending on 
the ſupport of the enemies to Great 
Britain, they were not without hopes 
to make head againſt ſuch detached 


parts of her maritime forces, as ſhe 


could ſpare from the neceſſary defence 
of her numerous poſſeſſions in ſo many 
parts of the globe. 

Ove of the firſt objects in conteme 
lation among the mercantile claſſes in 
Lolland, was the interception. of the 

Deet, that was conveying to England 
the ſpoils of Statia. Preparations 
were made to that intent z but they 
were not ready at the time propoſed ; 
and fortune threw this rich prize into 
other hands. 


Iutellig ence arriving in France, that 


$f 
IS 


zuoij Arn 2111 00m 122g any os uy 
wards, eſcorted only by four”! pa of 
the line, twice as many wers diſpatchs | 


ed under M. de la Motte Piquet, whe 
fell in with it on the Tecond of May 
eighty-one, and ured more than 
half the convoy. remaindct took 
ſhelter in the nebel ports in Ireland 

The Britiſh miniſtry un meditating 
on the other hand, in what. manner to 
reduce molt effefually. the power of 
Holland. 'The readieſt method to 
compaſs this end, was obvioully by at- 


tacking its foreign ſettlements ; which 


from a long duration} of peace, were 


Fs F * 
4 4 


4 * | 
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not ſufficiently prepared to refit. a 


ſudden and vigorous attempt, 

To this inten: a ſquadron was fitted 
out, conſiſtiag of ar ſerenty-four a 
ſixty-fonr and three fifty gun ſhips, 


A body of three thouſand men in 
tranſports accompanied it. Commo- 
dore Johnſton commanded the ſquad- 
ron, and General Meadows the troops, 

The object of this expedition was 
the Cape . 
ing the Dutch bf which, their commu- 
nication with the Eaſt Ladies would 
have been materially iaterrupted, if 


not in a manner cut off. Alarmed at 


the danger of laſing this important 
oſſeſſion, they applied to the court of 
— for timely aſſiſtance againſt 


the deſign, which, they doubted hot, 


was in agitation in England. 
France beiug little lels intereſted 


of Good Hope z by depriv-. 


with ſome frigates and other veſſels. ; 


than Holland itſelf, in the preſervatic - 


of this place, readily exerted itſelf for 
the protection of ĩt againſt Great Bri- 
tain.” M. de Suffrein, .an officer of 
at courage, ſailed immediately with 

ve ſhips of the line, beſides frigates, 
and a body of land forces ta oppoſe 
the Britiſh armament. 5 
Commodore Johnſton had in 
way to the Cape, ſtopped at the Cape 
Verd iſlands, to wood and water his 
ſhips, and refreſh his men. Hb now 
lay at anchor in Fort Praya”in the 
iſland of St Jago. 80 little was the 
approach of an enemy ſalpeRed, that 
gumbcrs belonging to th goo ad 


* 
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© fonadron, were at that time on ſhore, 


employed in oecupations relative to 


the ſhipping, or from motives of relax- 
ation. e. 


On the morning of the fixteehth of 
April, the F:ench ſquadron under NI. 
de Suffrein was deſeried coming round 
a point at the eaſtern extremity of the 


Harbour. On this diſcovery, ſignals 


- were expeditiouſly thrown out for the 


* people aſtiore, to haſten on board, and 


- 


evcry preparation was made to receive 
the enemy. | 6: 
Notwithſlanding the Britiſh ſquad- 
ron was completely ſurpriſed on this 
eccefion, it Rood the attack of a much 
ſuperior force, with a coolueſs and re- 
folution, at which the French were 


- equally aſtoniſhed and perplexed : as 


they bad promiſed themſelves victory 


from the inferiority of the Engliſh and 


the diſorder in which they found 


them. ; | 
M. de Suffrein at the heafl of his 


ne of battle ſhips, penetrated into the 


miclt of the Britiſh ſhipping, which 
iuclud ing Eaſt Indiamen aud tranſports, 
amounted to about ſorty ſail. "Three 
of the French ſhips dropped their an- 
chors, and eommenced a beavy canto— 
rade 5 which was-1eturned with greet 


* ſpin3t {rotn every ſhip in the Britiſh 


feet that ebuld bring its guns to bear 
rden them; the Bait ladia meu par- 
1 ularly ſeconded the ſhips of war 
with great prompticude and effect. 
Woh le M.de Suſſrein lay at anchor 


euvaging the fleet, his rwo other hae 


ot battle ſhips ranged along the hor- 
br, dixecting fire where it cuuld do 
aol cxecuron, The fight was con- 
tinned in this manner during an hour; 
when one of the three French ſhips at 
anchor, having loft her captain, the 
crew cut her cable and quitted her 
atio. NI. de dSuſſrein's own ip 


was Ciged 40 Peer (ff in the ſame 


manuer ; the third, after loſing all her 
malls, was towed off in a wolt ſhattered 
condition, and did not effect her eſcape 
en heut the utmoſt difficulty. 

They were pui lucd in tucir, reticat 


* 
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by Commodore” Johaſton, who uſed his 
utmoſt efforts to overtcke them; bat 
he was prevented ſrom continuing the 
puriwt far, by the inferiority of the 
force he had to follow and encounter 
them, the detriment it had received in 
action the lateneſs of the hour at which 
he was able to ſtand out to ſea after 
them, and above all; the danger of 
being carried out of the tract of his 
deſtination, in the very uncertain 
quelt of a lying enemy. 
. Thus ended a conflict, wherein the 
French had not unreaſorably promiſ- 
d themſelves the fulleſt ſucceſs, when 
it is conſidered at what a diſadvantage 
they had taken the Envliſh. The 
honour acquired by theſe in facing and 
repelling, upon ſo ſhort a notice, an 
enemy every way ſo ſuperior, was ac- 
krowledged to be extraordinary. and 
made no ſinall impreſſion on thoſe who 
were competent judges of the uncom- 
mon eZortsof activity and valour, which 
they mull have exerted upon fo critical 
an emergency. 5 

Having repaired the damages receir- 
ed in this engagement, tlie Britiſh 
ſquadron left Fort Praya, on the pro- 
iccution of its origiual plan. Some of 
the belt ſailing frigates were diſpatch- 
ed to explore the ſit nation of the ene- 
my. "They. had the gond fortune to 
capture a Dutch Last Indiaman, laden 
with warlike ſlores and provitions and 
a large {um of money tor the ſettle» 
ments. 
They learned at the ſame time, 1hat 
M. Ge Suffrein with a fleet of nanſ- 
ports was arrived at the Cape, and had 
lauded a very connſiderable body of 
trees for the protection of that 
Dutch colony, The French had put 
it into a ilfong ſtate of defence, and 
furniſacd It with a numerous garrifon, 
wich, added to the ttrenyth already 
there, excceded that which was de- 
tiacd to attack it. 

Oa receiving this intelligence, the 
Britiſli commauders thought it would 
be imprudent to periiſt ia the deſign 
tat had been formed a, ainſc that 


place 
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ace. In order, however, not to re. 
turn hone without having  anaoyed 
the enemy, the arinament proceeded 
to the Bay of Saldana, lyiug about 
forty miles north of the Cape, where 

they had been informed, that a num- 
: der of Dutch Ealt ludiamen lay that 
were homeward bound, and waited the 
arcival of ſome French ſkips of force, 
bfore they durſt continue their voyage. 

Commodore Johnſton haviag with 

ren induſtry and perſonal exertion, 

ly recongoitred their ſituation, eu- 
cred the Bay on the twenty-firſt of 
fu, and ſarpriſed them, betore they 
were able to accomplich the deſtruc - 
tion of their (hips, which they had in- 
tended ſooner, than ſuffer them to fall 
into his hands, Four out of five were 
taken, and preſerved from the flames, 
through the courage and dexterity of 
the ſ:amen. © Vhey proved very valua- 
ble prizes; none beiag under a thouſ- 
and tons burden: three came front 

ning, and one trom Bengal, 

The critical fituation of theDutch 
was well underitood in England, The 
weakneſs of their,marine, and the dif- 
Giculty of putting it on a reſpectable 
footing , were well known; but the 
immenſe weight of holtile power, a- 
gainlt which Great Britein was ob- 
lined to bear up on every fide, preclud- 
ed thoſe exertions, of which the utlity 
was apparent, from being carried ta 


a ſaſſicient extent, for the full accom- 


pliſh nent of the deſign propoſed. 

It was not without great dint of 
management, that a {quadrun was pro- 
vided for the purpoſe of watching the 
motions of the Dutch on their coaſt; 
They were employed in equipping a 
number of their ſtouteſt ſhips, for the 
protection of a large fleet of merchant- 
men, bound to tbe Northern Sea. The 
command of them was given to Ad- 
miral Zoutman, a reſolute and experi- 
enced ſea men. The force. he had 
conſifted of cight ſhips of the line, from 
ſeventy four to fifty four guns, ten 


frigatcs, and ſome other armed velels 
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Moſt of their frigates; were very 
large, and carried uncommon weight 
of metal. . TA 

The Britiſh ſquadron wascommand- 
ed by Admiral Hyde Parker, a veteran 
officer, of noted iutrepidity. He was, 
at this ume, convoying. the hoameward 
bound trade from the Balric, A- 
mouating tv upwards of an hundred 
ſail On the gth of Augult, he ten 
in wulythe - Dutctr ſquadron on 'the 
Dogger Bauk, accomnanyimg. a num- 
erous fleet of merchantmen going to 
the Baltic. As ſoonas Admiral Parker 
had provided for the ſafety of his con- 
voy, by.detaching.moſt of his frigates 
for its protection, he bore away to the 
enemy His ſtrength conflilted „f an 
old gighty gun ſhip, that carried no 
heavier metal than a fifty, an old ſixty 
that had been diſcharged, but lately 
reſitted for ſet vice, two ſeventy-fours, 
a ſixty-four, and a fifty ; to which he 
was obli ge to add a frigate of forty- 
four, guns, in order to ſupply the in- 
equality of his line of hattle in num- 
ber to that of the enemy. 

Che action began at eight in the 
morning, with in Icf{s than muſket-ſhot 
diſtance. It laſted near four hours 
with equal bravery on each fide, The 
fire from the Eogliſh ſquadron was 
kept up with uncommon ſpirit, and 
did dreauful execution ; ſome cf the 
hips diſcharged: above two-: thouſind 
ſhot. The Dutch frigates ſeconded 
their line with great reſolution, by 
taking ſuch poſitions, as c uabſid them 
to rake the Briciſh ſhipping 3 which 
for want of an adequate proportion of 
frigates, could not aſſail the enemy in 
the like manner, 7 


But, notwithſtanding this deficiency 


the Dutch frigates were, in'@- ſhort - 


time, filencet, and compelled to n- 
draw. lu the mean time, both iqua- 
drons had received fo much damage, 
that about -noon they were: become 
equally unmanageable. The .Briziſh 
Admiral uſed his utmoſt ſteill to keep 
the ſhips in @ line, and to coutinue 


| 
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the action; but found it impractica- 
ble. The Dutch were in the ſame 
ſituation. After lying to a conſider- 
able time near each other, the Dutch 
having ſuffered moſt, did not think it 
adviſeable to renew the engagement, 
and in order to ſave the convoy, of 
which they had charge, and which 
was of immenſe value, they took the 
reſolution to bear away with it to the 
Texel. | 

But though the Dutch ſquadron ef- 
feed an eſcape, it was in ſo ſhattered 
a condition, that it could hardly be 
preſerved from finking. It was with 
the utmoſt difficulty brought into port 
by the help of the many frigates that 
fortunately attended it. Oue of the 
largeſt ſhips, mounting ſeventy guns, 


went to the bottom in the night after 


the action; and moſt of the reſt were 
rendered totally unſerviceable. 

Such was the iſſue of this celebrated 
engagement, the firſt that had happen- 
ed between the Engliſh and the Dutch 
for upwardz of a century. The valour 
and emulation diſplayed by both 
parties was in no wiſe inferior to that 
which had been exerted by. their re- 
ſpective anceſtors, when contending 
for the empire of the ocean, in the 


days of Cromwell and Charles the. 


Second, 

The ſlain and wounded on board 
of the Britiſh ſquadron, amounted to 
about four hundred and fifty, among 
whom were feveral officers of very 
ſuperior merit; but the fame lit on 
board of the Dytch ſhips, though en- 
deavoured to be concealed, was welt 
known to excetd a thoutand. 

The victory was indiſputably on the 
de of the Britiſh *dmiral. He re- 
mained with his ſquacron on the place 
of aQtion after the enemy had quitted 
it. 'Fhe Dutch ſquadron was obliged 
to abandon to their own care the 
merchantmen under its convoy, aud 
theſe were compelled to drop the pro- 


ſecution of their voyage, azad make 


the beſt of their way to their ſeprrat# 
homes, 

This was the ſevereſt diſappoint« 
meat that could have befallen the 
Datch; in this fleet were ceatered 
the hopes and reſources of the mer- 
cantile claTes, which had been at & 
valt expenee ig fitting it out for its 
uſual deſtination to the northern parts 
of Europe : they now faw themſelves 
totally excluded from that princial 
fund of their commercial opulence, 
and obliged, to their great mortiſica- 
tion, to have recourſe to the aſſitaace 
of France for protection on their own 
coaſts. ne 2 

The States General of the Se 
United Provinces, were fully ſenſible of | 
all theſe calamities : but they prudeat» 
ly buried themin ſilence, and adverted 
only to the neceſſity of reviving the 
courage of the public, and preventing 
any popular deſpondency. The valour 
of thoſe officers and men who back 
fought in the late action was extolled 
in the warmelt terms; honourg aud 
reward were decreed to them in the 
molt ample and generous manner, ant 
nothing was forgotten to impreſs the 
world with the higheſt ſenſe of their 
merit, and to excite a fpirit of emula- 
tion throughout the people. 

The glory and ſucceſs of this en- 
gagement were duly acknowlcd-red in 
Eugland: but heavy complaints were 
made that a ſufft:ient force had not 
been aſſigned to Admiral Parker, for” 
the purpeſes that might have beca 
accompliſhed on this occafion. Had 
his ſquadron been properly reinforced, 
which it was aſſerted might have been 
done, no doubt was entertainedffrom 
his known bravery and abilities, that 
a total deſtruction, or capture of the 
Dutch ſquadron aud couvoy, would 
have been the conſequence. 

On the return of tha Britiſh ſquad-- 
ronto the Nore, the ſervice done by 
the Alm al was noticed in tae 


mol difiioguithed manner. The king 
hon oured 


: 
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honoured him with a visit, and treated blocked up, and their trade jintereep- 
him with those marks of attention and ted from the moſt beneficial quarters. 
 xegar! to:which he was ſo emixently The Dutch who had not for a century 
aatitled. erĩenoed any of the diſtreſſes ariſing 


During the renwinder of the year ftom a naval war, now felt them to & 
the porte of Holland were gowpletels grenz extent. | ; 


ars Bas. 


* 


The French defeated at 


1781, 


EVER had the intrigues. of 


France been ſo ſucceſsful a- 
gainſt Great Britain as in the preſent 
war. She had contrived to kindle an 
Magi Mable flame in the Britiſh 

Jones. Me bad perſuaded Spain, 
s ainſt the clear intereſt of, that 
mcnarchy, to unite with her in alf rt- 
ang their independence. She had in- 
volved the ſeven United Provinces in 
a quarrel with their ancient and ſuxeſt 
ally. She had drawu all Europe into 
a confederacy for the deſtruction of 
the naval power of this country, and 
had deprived it of all its allies, and al- 
moſt of all its well withers. 
In the midſt of this ftorm, Pritzin 
Seemed, however, to brave its enemics, 
not only by the greatneſs of the ſpirit 
with which ſhe encountered them, but 
no leſs by the prodigious multiplicity 
of her reſources. In the begivuing of 
the year E'ghty one, the maritime 
rength of all Europe was drawn out 
againſt lier; but the liſt of her fleets 
and armies afforded them no reaſon to 
* Hope that her power was on the de- 
line. Her internal defence was pro- 
vided for in ſuch a mauner, as pre clud- 
ed all expectations of making the leait 
Impreflion open this ifland. She had 
numerous forces in the Euſt and Weſt 
Indies, and was making the moſt vigo- 
rous efforts in Ame rica- Her navy 
was on the molt formidable footing, 
eonfiſting of no leſs than four hundr- 
ed and thirty veſſels, in moſt excellent 
condition, and manned with the beſt 


And brareft ſeamen in Europe, eveu 


* * 
* 
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| CHAP xxxix 


ve te tor inferior to them in goodneſs 


f 


. | 9 ; 
Perſe Siege» of Il inorea.— Nauet 
Operations in the Channel, | 


by the eonfeffion of her very en- 
emics.- a 

The fleets of France, Spain and 
Holland did hardly more than equal 
thoſe of Great Britain in number, but 


of conſirutivn. The ſailors, thoſe 
of Holl-nd excepted, were chiefly 
compoſcd of lardſmen, ur uſed to, and 
averſe to that element on which they 
were compelled th ſerve, France, 
with all its cxertions, did not reckon 
more than tvo hundred and ſixty- 
four veſſels of all rates; and Spain 
not upwards of one hundred and 
twenty-four; Holland counted but 
ſixt y. 

The reſidue of European marine 
in actual commiſſiun among thoſe 
powers who formed the armed neutta- 
ſity. amounted to no more than eighty 
ſhips of all res. Of thoſe, twenty 
nine belonged to Ruſſia, thirty to 
Sweden, and twenty-five to Den- 
mark. Such were the eflimates of 
tbe naval force of the maritin e powers 
in Europe, about the commencement 
of the year eighty one. 

France in the mean time was me- 
ditating how to avail herſelf of the ad- 
vantages accruing from the potent 
confederacy in her favour. She had 
hitherto buen foiled in every enterprize 
of moment. Saving ſome inconfiders 
able ſucceſſes in the Welt Indice, ber 
nvay had been worfted every ' where. 
Notwithſtanding thelparade with which 
her fleets, in conjuction with thoſe of 
Spain, had appeared on the * 
C9 


D . 
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Britiſh coaſt, nothing of the leaſt con- 
{equence had hitherto been effected. 


Ihe only attempt ſhe had ventured to 


make in the channel, was on the iſland 
of Jerſey, lying inthe fight of her own 
ſhore ; and in that ſac had completely 
failed. 

The remembrance of this failure, 
arid the diſgrace of having manifeſted 
to the world her inability to diſpo ſſeſs 
the Engliſh of an ifſe fituated at her 
very doors, induced her at the open- 
ing of on year, to repcat an attempt, 
which E rope teſtified its utmoſt ſur- 
prize, that France ſhould ever have 
diſcontinu-d till ſhe had fucceeded. 

© The perſon pitched upon to conduct 
this caterprize, was the Baron de Rul- 
lecourt, a man of courage, but of a 


fierce and violent difpofition, He 
had becneſecond in command upon the 


preceding attempt. U he force entruſt- 
ed to him conlifted of two thorfand 
choſen en. With thoſe he emba k- 
ed in very tempeſtuous weather, bop- 
irg, from this ei reumſtance, that as 
an inralion would not be expected, be 
might be able to ſurprize the gar- 
een | 
Navy of bis tranſports being diſ- 
ſed by the form, he was obliged to 
KI ſhelter with the rtmainder among 
ſome iſla nd, in t he proximity bf Jer- 
fey. A ſoon as ihe weather grew 
calmer, he ſcized the opportunity of 
a dark nip, to eſſect a landing at a 
place caHied Grouville, whete he hade 
gue, + u party of militia. © From 
ence he proceeded with the utmoſt 


diligence to dt Heler's, che capital cf 


the and, about three miles Ciftant 3 
e came uon it ſo urexpeSedly, that 
de ſcized on @ body of men that 
fuarded it, together wrth the ec m- 
mur diug officer and tlie magiſtrates 
of the land. | 
tte then drew up a capitulation 
the terms of which' were, that the 
Mane ſhoul be forthwith ſurrendered 
to France, and the garriſon be {ent to 
England. He require! inſtant com- 


Pliance, threntening, upon, refuſal im- : 


— 


22 2% 


mediate deſtryRion to the town, The 
Deputy Governor aud Magiſtrates re- 
preſented to him, that being in hi 

power, n authority of thei cou 

any longer be valid, and that the troops 
would of courſe refuſe obedience te 
them. But the French commander 
perſiſting in his requiſition, and mes 
naces, the eapitulation was. figned, ig; 
order to prevent him from carrying, 


them into execution, 4 
Having gained” this point, Baron, 
Rullecourt advanced to Elizabeth 
caſtle, near the town, which he ſum- 
moned to ſurrender in virtue ct the 
capitulation ſigned by the Deputy 
Governor, whom he compelled to ac». 
company him ;. but. the garriſon re- 
turned him a peremptory, refuſal, and. 
made ſo . 2 Wife 17005 0, 
artillery upon bim that he 'was ob» 
liged to withdraw into the town. _ 
© The Britih troops Cationed inthe, 
illand, on being apprized of what. 
was paſſiag, aſlenbled ia the mean. 
while from every quarter, under: the 
command of Mejor Pierſon, who on, 
being required by the French com- 
mander to ſubmit, returned for auſwer, 
that if the French themſelves did not 
lay down. their arms within twenty aus" 
nutes, he would attack them. - 
| In conſe ꝗ uence of this meſſage, af- 
ter making a very able diſpomion gf, 
his N he charged the enemy with 
ſo much impetuoſity, that in leſs than * 
balf an hour they were totally routed, 
and driven from the houſes they had 
occupied, into the market-place, where 
they endeavoured to m?ke a Rand. 

Soca Rullecourt enraged at a re- 
ſiſtance, which he had not expected 
forgot the magnanimity for which the, 
Frerch officers are ſo juſtly renowned, 
ſo far as to force the. captive Gover- 
nor to attend him to the ſpot af ac: 


tion, dedaring that he ſhould) partake 


of the fare danger as hinglelt: that 
gentleman was compelled to ſtand by 
his fide during the conflict in the mar- 


ket place : but it was quickly termi- 
nated ; the French were ſoop broken 


on 


** 
* 
** 
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on all ſides, the Baron himſelf mor- 
fally wounded, and the next in com- 
mand obliged-to deliver up himſelf 
and his party priſoners of war io or- 
der to avoid being cut to pieces. 
The ſplendor of this ſucceſs was 
greatly clouded by the death of that 
gallant young officer, to whoſe conduct 
at was chiefly owing, Major Pierſon 
wnhappily fell by one of the laſt diſ- 
charges from the French. He was 
but in the twenty-fifth year of his 
age. His loſs was deeply lamented not 
only by the troops and inhabitaurs of 
Jerſey, but by the whole nation. The 
tnilitary abilities which he had diſ- 
played on this occaſion, juſtified the 

igheſt preſumptions of what he might 
pave proved, bad be been ſo fortunate 
as to ſurvive. | 

Of the whole force that landed 
on the iſland, amounting to up- 
Wards uf eight hundred men, not one 
eſcaped. They were all either kilied 
or taken. What added greatly to the 
honour of the Britiſh troops, they 
were chiefly new levies, few of whom 


bad ever been in action. 


This ſecond defeat of the French at 
Jerſey, was no ſmall mortiſication to 
their minillry, which bad long been 
earneſtly rn} {td of maſtering that 
and the neighbouring iſland of Gyerp- 
ſey. It prieved them the more, as it 
pron that notwithſtanding they 


oth ay in the perpetual view of 


France, they were objects of deſinace 
much more then of acquiſition on that 
monarchy, and might be confadered as 
an invincible argument of the real ſu- 
priority Great Britain preſerved in 
'the Channel, in \pite of tue tranſitory 
parade of the French and Spaniſh 
tleets, ” 

"Another. iſland, however, offered 
itſelf to their conſideration at this 
time, of more importance in itſelf, aud 
of more general utility to the further- 
ance of their deſigns. This was Mi- 
norca,- of which the conqueſt was 


not only more practicable, on account 


of its remotcueſs tro aſſiſtance, but 
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would alſo ingratiate them with Spa, 


and contribute to remove the diſeon- 
tents with which that kingdom had 
been filled againſt France, Br having 
drawn it into a conteſt that had prov» 
ed hitherto ſo expenſive and ruinous- 
The formation of this enterprize 
took place carly in the year, but was 
for ſome time retarded by the 
length of the preparations it required, 
"They were not completed till towards 
the cloſe of June, when M. de Guichs 
en ſailed from Breſt, at the head of a 
ſquadron conlilting of the moſt formi · 
dable ſhips in the French navy : they 
were cighteen in number, five of which 
carrie done hundred and ten guns. They 
were joined at Cadiz by thirty Spaniſh 
ſhips of the line, and a large number 
of tranſports, carrying a body of ten 
thouſand regular troops. F 
Great Britain had now ſo many 
ohjects to employ her attention, and 
they were all of ſuch moment, that a 
ſuſlicient ſtrength could nat be col- 
lected in time to prevent the junction 
and intended movements of the French 
and Spaniards, at the period and diſ- 
tance at which they were made. 
They left Cadiz about the end of 


July, and landed their forces at Mi 


norca the twentieth of Auguſt. Here 
they were ſhortly joined by about fix 
thouſand French from Toulon. The 
combined army of both Crowns way 
pnder the command ct the Duke ut 
Crillen, a French General of great 


reputation. 


It was the fate of Minorca, at this 
jyncture, to be 1otntally unable to 
make any effectual re ſiſtance againſt ſo 


powerful au enemy. Ihe gerriſon 


conſiſted c uly of tour A tuo 


of them Britiſh, and two Hanoveriaphg 
they were excellent troops, and com- 
manded by two Generals of the bigheſt 
abilities and bravery, Gener-] Murray, 
aud Sir William Dreper, both of whom 
had in bappier times remarkably diſ- 
tingniſhed themſelves, the Grit in 
North America, the ſecond in the 
Eaſt Indies.—Bnt the ſoldiers were 
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of the ſea adjacent to to the Weſt o 
England, aud the South of Ireland a 
and occaſioned no little alarm for the 
ſeenrity of the trade returning from . 


fickly, and from that reaſon, as well as 
the ſmallneſs of their number, inade- 
quate to the defence that would be ne- 
cell..ry againſt ſuch a ntaltitude of al- 
ſailants. From theſe cauſes, much more 
than from the vigour and effortsof the 
bo ſiegers, it was ſoon foreſcen, that 
the preſervation of Minorca would 
prove a very difficult, it not au im- 

raticable undertaking : eſpecially 
when the obſtructions in the way of all 
ſuccour were taken into coalidera - 
tion. 

While the troops of France and 
Spain were laying ſiege to Minorca, 
by the taking of which they propoſed 
to give a Final blow to the Britiſh 
power in the Mediterrancan, it was 
determined, in order to diſplay the 
ſtreogth of the Houſe of Bourbon, 
that their fleets ſhould at the very 
lime time attack thoſe of Great Bri- 
tain on her own coaſt. To this 
purpoſe, the combined ſquadrons hav- 
ing been reinforced on their way, en- 
tered the chaneel about the middle of 
Auguſt, to the number of more than 
ſeveaty ſail, about lifty of which were 
of the line. 

Their intent was to intercept the 
great commercial fleets expected home 
at this ſcaſon of the year, and to pre- 
vent the ſatlicg of thoſe that were 
bound to the Briciſh ſettlemmeats 
abroad. As their multitude enabled 
them to ſtretch acroſs the eutrance of 
the Channel, it wasreſolved in England, 
notwith{tanding their valt ſuperiority, 
that the naval force then in readineſs, 
conlting of thirty ſhips of the Hine, 
ſhould proceed immediately to ſea, 
an encounter all dangers for the pro- 
tection of the home bound fleets. 

Admiral Darby, who commanded 
the Britiſh, fleet prepared accordingly 
for the Execution of his orders; and 
the utmolt alacrity and determination 
to ſecond him, was manifeſted by his 
officers and men: but he was detained 
by contrary winds in Torbay till the 
middie of September; during which 
Un: the'enemy remained in poſſeſſion 


| bg” 


Jamaica and the Leeward iſlands. 
"Che wind ſtill cofiaiang the Britiſh 


ſNleet ia Torbay, the Freuch and Spa- 4 
niſh Admirals, on information of ite 


inferioricy, debated abut the proprie» 


ty of attacking it in that poſition. 


Don Viaceut Do, one of the Spaniſh 
commanders, ĩuſiſted, with great itre- 


nuyſneſs on the diſgrace that would 
attend the negte& of ſuch an opportus' 


nity of attacking the Engliſh, with ſo 
ſuperior a ſtrength as that which 
could now be brought to act agaialt 
them. He offered to be foremolt in 
the attempt. 


The propoſal ofthis ſpirited officer 


was highly applanded by the chief 
commander of the French, M. de 
Guichen. He looked upon the preſent 
occafion as the moſt auſpicious that 
could be found. The principal part 
of the Britiſh navy was now blocked 
up in a bay, from whence there was no 
outlet, and where, if defeated, every 
ſhip mult be taken or deſtroyed. It 
was highly probable, confidering the 


vaſt ſuperiority of the combined flectsy 


that of Great Britain would be wort. 
ed, Such au event would at once 
terminate the war, to the utmoſt hon- 
bur and advantage of the Houſe of 
Bourbon and its allies. But were 
they, on the contrary, to decline an 
engagement, all Europe would brand 
them with timidity, and interpret 
their cad as a tacit acknowledg - 
ment of the ſuperior (ill aud courage 
of the Engliſh, 

"Theſe arguments were (trongly op- 
poſed. on the other hand, by M- de 
Beauſſer, the ſecond in command to 
M. de Guichen. He contended that 
the fit uation of the Britiſh fleet would 
enable it to fight them at theie great 
Cifadvantage : they coul not attack 
it in a body, but muſt fo:m their live 
a-heud, and fall down ſingly upon the 


cnemy.— Thu would cxpoſe every _ | 


ſu p 


| 


ſhip to the colle & d fire of the whole 
Britiſh fleet, lying fat at anchor, and 
drawn up in ſuch a miner, as to 


point all its guns at any objſeX within 


its reach. He touched alſo on the 
bad condition of the co'nbined ficets, 
the weak tate of molt of the ſhips, the 
Spaniſh efpecially, the number of fick, 
ant ſeveral other diſadvantages. 

The reaſons he laid before the French 
an Spanih commanding ofſi-ers ap- 
peared ſo well-fountled, that it was de- 
termined to abandon the dſign of 
attacking the Britiſh fleet in Yorbay 
and to turn their attention to the 
ealier talk of way-laying that whch 
was coming fron the Welt Indies. As 
it conſiſted of merchantmen, the tx ring 
of it would be attended with facility, 
and the loſs toEngland would prove 
immenſe. ” 

With theſe intentions, the combined 
fleets bore away from the Channel, and 
inmntioned themſelves in the track 
through which the Welt India trade 
was expetcd ; but the weather be- 
came ſhortly ſo tempeſtuous, that they 
were obliged to relinquiſh this deſig u, 
and make the belt of their way to 
their reſpective ports 

In this manner ended their ſummer 
eru'ze in the Britiſh ſeas this year, 
as it had done the preceding. Notwith- 
landing the motives they alledged for 
this retreat, the m jority of people 
in Europe attributed it to their averte- 
neſs to riſk a deciſice engagement 
with the Britiſh fleet. The opinion 
became general, that either their ſhips 
were defeRively conſtructed, or ill 
found ia proper requitites, if not both; 
and that they were, at the fame time, 
manned with people in whom their 
commander's durſt not place much 
conlidence. 

In the mean time, the Britih mer. 
cantile fleets arrived ſaſe from every 
quarter, to the great mortihcatioa of 
both France aud Spain. As their finan- 
ces began to totter more than ever, 
they had exerted themſelves to cut off 


hoſe reſources for dis proſecution of 
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the war ariſing through'the protipious” 


importations of wralth from the tranſs 
marine poſſeſſions of Great Britain. 
Ir was got, therefore, without decp- 
fel: concern, the French miniſtry be. 
held we efforts to this efential purpose 
ſo completely, aud fo reiteratedly 
fraſtrated by an ene ny. whyte humilia- 
tiva they were couſcigus would never 
be accompliched by any ner means. 

In order to balance the failure of 
this deſi n, it was reſolved to give the 
falleſt ſapport to thoſe that were 
proſecutiag elſewhere. © H. ar ge rein- 
forcements of troops, and great quan- 
tities of pr.7ifions, naval and miliary 
ſtores, were with all diligence prepa- 
red for the various parts of the world 
where the war was waging, The 
convoy was ſo numerous, aud of ſuch 
value aud importauce, that M de 
Guichen was con mii ed to accom- 
pauy it till out of danger of being 


intercepted, with twenty of the largeſt 


ſhips of the line that could be provid- 
ed — Five of them mounted one 
hundred and ten guas, 

Theſe preparations did not how» 
ever eſcape the vigilaace of the Bei- 
tiſh miniltry. A ſtrong {quadron was 
diſpatched” under Admiral Kempen- 
feldt, to cut off this couvoy, of winch 
the arrival at the different places of 
its deſlination, would have prov-d 
highly 15jurious to the Britiſh ſutereſt, 
in thoſe parcs. He fell in with it on 
the tweltth of December, cighty-one. 
Happily for him, the tran{ports had 
been parted from the men of war by 


'a violent ſtorm. This enabled him to 


capture above twenty of them : ihe 
want of frigates prevented the taking 
of many more. | 

Moſt of the remaining part of the 
couvoy was in conſcquence diſperſed, 
and obliged to put back. —But Ad- 
miral Kempenfelt, on reconnoitring 
the force of the enemy, found it ſo 
ſuperior to his own, that it would have 
been the height of imprudence to have 


ventures au engagement, As he had 


du 
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but twelve ſhips of the line, he deelia · requiſite for land and ſea-ſervice, and 
ed the conteſt and withdrew jatoport, with, all manner of provisions and 
The value of the prizes he had ' neceflarits. Near two thouſand ſoldiers 


taken was very confiderable ;; they and (ailors were wade priſons. 
were laden with all Kud of articks 
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Tran actions in India to the Cloſe of Eighty-oe. 


VRING theſe tranſaRions the 
AUritiſh Empire in the Faſt was 
experiencing great viciſfitudes of for- 
tune, and feemed xpoſed to the fame 
danger as on the continent of North- 
America. 
Tboſe who preſided over the poſ- 
ſeſſions hf Gree! Britain in that rich 
and extenſive quarter of the globe, were 
at this time involved, from various 
cCauſes, in a perilous quarrel with the 
two moſt potent of their neighbours. 
Theſe were the warlike and populous 
nation of the Marattas, and the cele- 
brated Hyder Ally, one of the greateſt 
Miticians and warriors that was ever 
ee in India. From ſmall begin- 
nings he had, through courage and ar- 
tifice, arrived toa degree of power that 
1 him the moſt eonfiderable 
vince in that part of Aſia ; but his 
views were not pet ſatixfied ; his 
actſer and caparicus mind had long 
deen forminy plans of further aggran- 
diſement, and he was now engaged in 
the full career of their proſecution. 
Some years antecedent to the pre- 
ſent period, the Eaſt India Company 
had been involved in a dangerous con- 
teſt with him, which was terminated 
by a treaty, wherein it was reciprocal- 
ly agreed, that both ſhould afift each 
other againſt their enemies. A war 
breaking cut ſhortly after between him 
and tle Marattas, he claimed the af- 
ſiſtance of the Company in virtue of 
this ſtipul ation; but they refuſed it; 
alled; ing their apprehenſion to draw 
themſelves into a quarrel with the 


Marattas, a meaſure which they could 
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nat juſtify, and to which they were 
not inclined. | 

In the mean time, as the fortune of 
Hyder Ally ſeemed to give way to the 
ſuperior ſtreugth and exertions of the 
Marattas, he again applied for ſue- 
cours to the Preſidency of Madras ; 


put experienced conftant denials, on 


various pretences, and was at length 
convinced that he could place no res 
liance on their friendſhip. 

This laid the ſoundation of an in- 
veterate reſentment in Hyder Ally. 
Having found means to conclnde a 
peace with the Marattas, he turned his 
attention to the means of recovering 
his loſſes upon the firſt opportunit 
that might offer,” For this purpoſe 
he ſought a coanexion withthe French, 
who, on the other hand, readily em- 
braced fo favourable an occrfion to 
Orengthen their intereſt in India, They 
fell in with all his views. They ſup- 
plied him with warlike nectſſaries in 
tne greateſt abundance ; and what was 
of ſtill greater utility, with a nunber 
of officers and military men, Through 
their aſſiſt ance he introduced an order 
and dilcipiine among his troops, to 
which the armies of Indian Princes 
had hitherto been total ſtrangers. A- 
wong other eſſential improvements he 
collected a formidable artillery, with a 
numerous and well-trained body of men 
to ſerve it, a large proportion of 
which contiſted of Europeans. 

When he found bimſelf ſufficiently - 
prepared for theends he Þad propoſed, 
he recommenced the war againſt the 
—— and cairied it on with ſuch 
a ſeries of advantages, as gave him 8 

- dceide 
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Qreided ſuperiority over them. He 
now became the moſt dreaded and 
powerful priuce iv that vail peninſula 
ſituated between the Indus and the 
Ganges. © m1 
 Exclufive of the ſeeret illewil} of 
Hyder Ally, the Engliſh had at 'thig 
riod no leſs a dangerous enemy. 
e Marattas were highly at vari 
ance with them, on account of the” 
interference in the intergal affairs of 
that nation aſſumed by the Company. 
It had, contraty to the. ſenſe and de- 
fire of thoſe by whom that nation was 
overned; eſpouſed the cauſe of an 
individual univerſally obnoxious to his 
country men, from his infamous charac- 
ter; and had endeavoured to inveſt him 
with a degree of anthority, of which 
he was evideatly unworthy, and to 
| which he had no lawful claim. : 
Ia the proerſs of the difpute to 
which this attempt birth, ſeveral 
negociations took place between the 
C-:npany and the Marattas, but they 
proved ineſſectual from the determina» 
tion of the former to adhere to the 
project it kad formed of profiting by 
their civil diſſcutions, and the dif- 
ficultics they experienced in the war 


they were at the fame time wagitg 


with [{yder Ally. 
Perplexed by the treatment they 
met with from the Company, and 


dreading the danger to which they 


were expoſed by continuing the wat 

aint Hyder Alley in ſuch critjeal 
circumſtances, they determined to con · 
clude a peace with him, in erder to be 
the better able to make a tan again 
the Company. 


Io the mean time the power to which - 


this body had attaived in India, and 
the deſign of increafing it, which could 
hot eſcape the notice of the Indian 
Princes, occaſioned theſe to feet much 
jealouſy and diſquietude. A gradual 
communication of their ſentimeuts on 
this matter was reciprocally made, and 
excited the reſolution to put a ſtop to 
the farther progreſs of the Englifh; 
Viich thatateaed ia tizeto briag und- 


Haba 


er their ſudjeRion all the potentates 
of India. if 
A confeteracy was formed between 
the moſt potent princes in the vaſt 
country of ladoſtan ; the avowed pur. 
poſe of which was to expel the Englith 
from that part of the world. The 
motives they aſſigned for this reſoly+ 
tion were, the 22 and ambitioh 
manitfeſted by the conduct of the 
Lugliſh, and theis evident intertion- 
to op at nothing for the gratification 
of both, upon every opportuuity that 
fell in their way, | 
The chief parties in this ga 
— — were the Marattas and Hyder 
Ally, both of whom had agreed to & 
pacilication, in order to join their forts 
ces and make a common cauſe againſt 
the Company. lhe letter was hows 
ever the moſt to be appretiended 
from his character, and the objects be 
had in view. Bold and enterpriſin 
t cautious and full of ſagaeity 90 
refight, he was an enemy who, 
thougn actuated by the keeneſt ar» 
dour, proceedec! upon plans formed 
with the utmoſt coolueſs and ex*mina» 
tion. The expulſion of the Eoylifh, 
which was the ultimate zim of the 
Confederation, of which he was the 
principal member, was to him but a 
part of the vaſt ſyſtem he had pro- 
jected. This was to raife_himfelf to, 
a ſupremacy above all his fi ighbourg, 
and to eftabliſh a kind of univerſal 
monarchy : A ſcheme, which be 
couſcious cogld not de «ecompli 
without the total deſtructſou of 
Engliſh power in India. , 
Fraught with theſe ideas, and 
firmly bent on their tion, he ſoon 
found an occafion to proceed to hoſe 
tilities with the Company. Excluſive 
of the general motives ofthe combina. 
tios framed againſt them, he was high- 
ly incenſed at the liberty they had 
lately taken, to order # detsehment 
of their trospa to march through > 
part of hi territories, withaut te- 
ceiving his permiſſion. W ne, 
feuded him tig mort, a he food upon 
* 


dubious terms with the. prince, to 
whom they were ſent as auxiliaries. 
The conſequence was, that theſe 
2 were oppoſed and compelled to 
deſiſt from their intention; and that 
Hyder Ally invaded that prince 
country, and forced him to renounce 
the connexion he had formed with 
the Engliſh, from the impoſſibility 
of his fulfilling the engagements on 
whick it was founded. 

The taking of the French fort and 


ſettlement of Mabie, on the coaſt of 


Mala bar, afforded him another ground 
of complaint. He aſſerted that place 
to be within his dominions, and that 
the French were of courſs under his 
protection. i 

He was in the mean while taking 
the moſt cfieftual meaſures for the 
ſecution of the main deſign of the 
Indian Confederacy againſt the Englifts 
Private negociations were carried on 
tween him and the emiſſarics of 
France, who him the ſtrongeſt 
aſſurances oß the firmeſt ſupport. His 
troops were aſſembling from every 
part of his dominiong, and every pro- 
viſion, paking for the great blow he 


* 


was nghe meditating againſt the Com- 


Yo 
f chief aim in all 1 

paratione was the Britiſh ſettle- 
=—_ at Maduwſs, againſt which he 
entertained a particular pique and 
. e 2 — Pre- 
ſideney of having infringed the trea 
formerly made with —— oF laying xl 
foundation of a ſolid peace and cordial 
correſpondence, and of being guiliy 
of ſueb acts of enmity, as ſhewed them 
to be his inveterate foes. 

During thefe preparations on the 
part of Hyder Ally, the Prefideney 
_ of Ma * in a ſtate of un- 

aceountable inaftivity, They were 
daily informed of his proceedings, yet 
no meaſure was taken to counteract 
hem. They were unhappily employ- 
ed in differences and perſonal alterca- 
tion, that deprived them of the power 
{4  W (350. $54 „ 
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of acting either with conſiſtency of 
energy. | | | 

So great was the neglect occaſioned 
by theſe diſſentions, that the paſſes 
through the wountams on the bot- 


ders of the Carratic were left un- 


guarded, as if it had been a time of 

ound peace, and no ſuſpicion ex- 
iſted of the approach of any enemy. 
This negligence was an additional ſpur 
to the enterpriſing diſpoſition of 
Hyder Ally. He improved it with, 
his uſual ability, by ſecuring thoſe 
paſſages with the ut moſt ſpeed. With 
the fame diligeace he marched bis ar- 
my through them, before any oppuſi- 
tion could be made to its paſſage, on 
any endeavoursto recover them. , 

otwithitanding theſe movements 
the ſame defeft of vigilance and vi- 
gour ſlill prevailed at Madras. "They 
were debating about the defigns of 
Hyder Ally, and the coaduct to be 
adopted againſt him, while he way 
penetrating into the very heart of the 
Carnatic, and adrancing to the gates 
of Madras. He waz.now at the head, 
of an army of upwards of one hund- 
red thouſand men ; among whom wag 
a large dy of Europeans under 
French and commanded by 
Colonel Lally, a man of known ex» 
pertneſs. ane! bravery. 

Had the troops belonging to the 
Prefidency of Madras been | roperly 
collected, this irruption ef Hyder 
Aly might eaſily have been prevent- 
ed ; but they were ſo much diſperſed, 
that no oppoſition could be formed at, 
the preſent, He was now maſter of 
the open country, which he ravaged 
and over-ran without reſiſtance. ' 

A cenfſiderable body of the Com - 
pany's troops were at this time ſtation · 
ed in a diftrit called Gun-toot. It 
was thought neceſlary at Madras, to 
ſend orders to it to march with all ex 
pedition to reinforce the army that 
was forming under the command of 
Sir Hector Monro. To effect the, 
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more ſpeedy a junction, the army ” | 
244 | : 


edforwards to meet this body, which 
was cominanded by Colonel - Bail- 
lie, an officer of great valouriand ex · 
perience, and cumpoſed of as excellent 
troops a8 any in the Company sfervice. 
But tae ditticulties of the march it 
had to perform were ſo-many, that its 
progrels was extremely low, and at- 
tcaded with every kind of danger. 
The march of the army itſelf, that 
was on its way to join this body, met 
wun @ multitude of rctardments. 
The numerous forces of Hyder Ally 


baraſſed it on every fide ; and when 


arrived at Conjeveram, the place where 
tne junction was to be made, it was 
found that Hyder Ally“, army had 
olled itfelf in ſuch a manner as ef · 

cetually to prevent it. 
ric naw divided his forces in two 
With the one he faced Sir 


Fleck 
Qor, the other he detached in or- 


der to make an attack upon Colonel 
Baillie, but it was, after a 


Notwithſtanding this advantage, the 
ſituation ofthe Colonel was extremely 
dangerous z the intervention of ſueh a 
prodigious force as that under Hyder 


Ally, rendered his marching forward” 
ta join Sir tiector Monro, abſolutely 


impracticable with fo imall a force ; 
aud theutmoſt he could do, was to 
maintain his potition, which, however, 
was highly difficult from the want of 
viſions. 
Sir Hector Monro was in no leſs 
lexing a dilemma: his whole 
arce —— of only ſix thouſand 
men, and though a great proportion 
of: them was are, pay his cavalry 
was but a handful, totally unable to 
contend with the immenſe numbers 
of which that of Hyder Ally was 
cdmpaied, The country where the 
enemy lay was an extenſive flat, which 


afforded every advantage to their ca- 


valry, and expoſed his troops to the 
manifett danger of being ſurrouuded 


Ia theſe diltrefsful circumſtances, 
the reſolutiom was taken in the Bri- 


to diſpaꝛch Colonel Fletcher 
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an. officer of "diſtinguiſhed . courage |, 
and ability, at the bead of à body 
of choſen men, to rewtorce Colonel 

Baillic., They tock their departure , 
at the beginuing of the night, aud by , 
a long aud cirguitoys march, avoide., 


ed an ambuicace chat had been pre- 


pared by the enemy, ad ele 2 1 
junction with Colonel Baillie. op 
On . recetving thus intelligence, 4 
Hyder Ally became apprenenuve that 
it was intended to attac him on bon 4 
ſides, and deliberatedaecordiugly about + , 
a change iu his poſitian ; but being 1» » 
formed that the troops under dir, 


Hector Monro did not ſhew any de- 


ſign of moving from their iucaahpy- 
ment, be detached his braveit α ,} 
and beſt officers, to way-lay the de- 
tachment uuder Colonels Bailic aug | 
Fletcher. ff IL us 0 

Theſe twe officers having made the 


neceſſary diſpotitions tar the arduous. 


long and - buſineſs they. were about to undertake, | ; 
bloody conflict, intirely defeated. | 


begun their march at the break of + 
day, and proceeded forward with the 
utmoſt firmneſs and order. When 
they had reached the tpot where the 
enemy awaited them, they. were lud» 1 
denly aſſailed on the right and lest, 
with a moſt dreadful fire of mulketry »; 
and cannon, loaded with grapethot. 
They bore this attack with undaunt- 
ed courage, and tho* they had no more 
than ten pieces of cannon to ret uru 
the diſcharge of ſixty ; made 
ſuch excellent uſe of ther, the » 
enemy were repulſcd with a terrible 
laughter, and atter repeated attempts 2 
to break their order of march, Hyder 
Ally began to deſpais of - accompliſh- . 1 
ing his purpoſe- * 1 * 
The battle had now laſted threg » 
hours. Notwithſtanding the flower 
ot Hyder Ally's army was employed 
upon this occaſion, not the leaitvime © 
nion had been made on Colonel 
Baillie's corps, though it had to con- 
tend with a body of infantry conlill - 
ing of thirty thouſaud men, and on- 


of cavalry exceeding twenty-five thou- i 
ſand, and was*not--itfelf 


* 
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at above fiv-- thouſand, ahout a fifth 
of which were Europeans. 
Hyder Ally was not without ap- 
enſions, that the forces uader 
Genera} Monro might, while he was 
engaged with Colonel Baillie ad- 
vance upon him from the other ſide. 
La order to confine their atteation to 


their own quarter, by impreſſing 


them with a perſuaſion, that his in- 
tention was to attack them, large 
bodies of his cavalry paraded in fight 
of the Engliſh camp, and ſeemed by 
their motivas to indicate an attempt 
upon it. 

Till near ten in the forenoon, the 


ſucceſs of the day was evidently in 


Favour of the Engliſh ; when through 
an unfortunate accident, victory was 
ſnatched out of their hands, contrary 
to the expeRation of the enemy, no 
leſs that their own. 

Hyder Ally was ſo conviaced of his 
inability to keep the field any longer 
that he had given poſitive orders for 
a retreat, and was actually drawing off 
his troops, when the tunbrils that 
carried the gunpowder belonging 
to the Britiſh detachmcat, were ſud- 
dcaly blown up, and the whole remain- 
ing ſtock of ammuuition was tacreby 
at once deſtroyed. 

The exploſion, together with the 
deftruRion it occaſio ed, ad the con- 
fulion into which it threw tie H ugliſh, 
being immediately perceived by the 
enemy, they returned to the charge 
with the utmoſt ſpeed. Hyder Ally 's 
ſon Tippoo Saib, a prince of great 
ſpirit and ability, fell in upon them at 
che head of his cavalry, before they 
could have time to recover from their 


diforder ; and aſſiled by a large body 


of French infautry broke every where 
into their line. The Qaugbter was 
dreadful ; ſcarce a Sepoy elcapiag. 
The European diviſion of the army 
keeping together in a compact body, 
fought their way with their bayonets 
to a rifigg ground, where Colouel 
Baillte drew the men up in a ſquare. 
Sotb buaſclf and pol of bus people 


= 


9 


were cever:d with wounds: but in 
this griev nus condition, deſtitute of 
ammunition, and haviay no other 
w-apans than their bavonets and 
ſwords, they withitaod, vun an ravine 
cible fortitude, tne wiceiting attacis 
of the en: uy, that po ire j upon them 


from all lides a contiuual deluy - f hre. 


They were at length overwacimd 
by the multitudes that pre up 
them; but they tell like men wan 
dillained to {wi vive their imicfo.tu ti. , 
ly1og on the g und, and weltcring in 
their blood they (till preſcuted cheir 
bayonets t the victorious and flaugh» 
teriag cnc. oy. | 

The de truction that bcfel! the Bri- 
tiſh Euroan troops on this fatal day 
was :crrib.e tor the proportion employs 
ed in this part of the world: it a- 
mouated to ucar ſeven hundred flain, 
Among the naay gallaat offers that 
fell, was thy urave Colvne! Flerolery 
whoſe loſs alone would have been 
ellecmed a heavy calamity. 

His fellow- comninder, Co'onel 
Baillie, 1:1 the goo fortune ww eſ- 
cape with life, with avvuc two nundred 
of his men, who were made pritoncts, 
When brought to the preicuce of Hy- 
der Ally, that rcfolute other beuaved 
withthe ſame intrepidity wugh ne had 
ditplaved in tac ficld. tle bol dy told 
him, chat mere accident had given him 
the victory ; aud that be himſelf 
had already gained it, when it was 
wreltc from his hands by a miſchance, 
which prudcuce could not foreſer, nor 
valour preveat.—Such was the iſſue of 
this famous battle, wiich was fought 


on the tenth of Sepiember of the year 


eighty, 

But this accidental victory was 
dearly purchated by the eacmy, The 
havock made among them was ſo great 
that it was induſtriouſly concealed by 
the order of tiyder Ally, He was 
equally alkamed and 1ace.iicd, that 
ſo inconſiderable a body of men 


ſhould have been able to deſtroy ſuch 


numbers of his bravelt troops, and 
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fhould have been owing to an unfore- 
ſeen caſtal:y, and by no means to the 
miliary exertions of his people. 

Theſe refleions could not fail to 
break in upon his mind, in the midſt 
of ihe triumph and exultation, which 
fem good policy, he was particularly 
cetefu to encourage among his offi- 
cer and ſoldiers, upon this memorable 
occation. | 

Fe was, however, fo deeply ſtruck 
a the ſame tin. e, viththeaſtoniſhing ein 
trepi ity of the Britiſh troops, that he 
ſcemed ever after to conſider them 
with a degree of terror, which he had 
no! t It before. On the bare rumour 
of Sir Hector Munro's army ap- 
pri ing, he uithdrw in the utmoit 
contuſion, relinquiſhing a great part of 
h:s Camp and has wages and abandon- 
ing tale vat numbers that had been 
wounded in the lite action. 

Bui his apprehenfions in. this in- 
auc vere grout dlefs, On learnin 
the dſilier that had befallen Culone 
Bal te's corps, the troops under Sir 
HeSor Mun o, were fired with ſuch 
wrath and indignation, that they ex- 
preſt the mott vehement defire tobe led 
immediately againſt the enemy, inorder 
to wreak their revenge upon them, for 
the loſs of their fellow {oldiers; but the 
General thought it imprudent to in- 
dulgethcir ardour. He was conſcious of 
the weak ſtate of his army, the di- 
minution it had ſuffered from the de- 
tachment he bad ſent to the aſſiſtance 
of Colonel Baillie, and which was now 
intirely loft ; bis total want of pro- 
viſions, his deſtitution of cavalry, and 
above all, the certain deſtruction that 
muſt fall upon Madras, and all the Bri- 
tiſh poſſeſſions in the Carnatic, were 
he to meet with ill fortune in the 
preſent poſture of affairs. 

From theſe conſiderations he re- 
ſolved to make a retreat, though much 
to the tliſſatis faction of the troops, 
and of many of the officers under his 
command. The irregularity and diſ- 
order produced by theſe diſcontents, 


the enemy an opportunity of 


* 


harraſſing them exceedingly on their 
march to the neighbourhood of Ma» 
dras, where it was now determined to 
wait the reinforcements that were oa 
their way thither, before entering 
upon any offenfive operations. 

he conſequences of the late defeat 
were in the mean time highly alarmings 
The diſſentions in the Prefdency be · 
came daily more violent. [heir au- 
thority decreaſed to ſuch a degree, 


that a body of Sepoys openly revolted; 


and the countries in their ſubjection 
retained ſo little attachment to their 
goverment, that the generality of the 
inhabitants were in the intereſts of 
Hyder Ally. 

tle was now occupied in the fi 
of Arcot, the capital of the Nabob of 
that name z but the ſubje&s of this 
ludian Prince, and aucient ally to the 
Company, were ſo ill affected to him. 
that numbers of his ſoldiers had de- 
ſerted to Hyder Ally : theſe, together 
with the deſerters from the Company, 
were clteemed the deft troops in the 
enemyꝰs lerviee. 

The accounts of the deplorable 
Gt vation of the Britiſh affairs in the 
Carnatic, arriving at Bengal, the Su; 
preme Council was ſtruck with equal 
altoniſhment and concern, and deter- 
mined immediately on uſing every en · 
ert ion in its power, for the preſervation 
of this important branch of the Bri« 
tiſh empire in India. A large wy 
of troops, and an ample ſupply 
money, were decreed for its relief, and 
that brave and illuſtrious officer, Sir 
Eyre Coote, at this period commanc er 
in chief of all the Britiſh forces in Jas 
dia, was requeſied to aſſume the con- 
duct of this expedition, iu which, not · 
withſtanding a very precarious ſtate of 
health, he cheartully acquieſced. 

On his arrival at Madras, he found 
matters in a worſe coudition than they 
had been repreſented, and than he ex- 
peed. A ſpiritleſſneſs and inactivity 
{cemed to prevail among Thoſs whe 
were at the head of affairs, that in- 


ſected all their couacils and 10 
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Perſonal variances engroſſed all their 
attention and induced a neglect of all 
other objects. Notwithſtanding the 
Tmpending danger of immediate ruin, 
the preparations to reſiſt the numerous 
and victorious enemy were carried 
on with the moſt ſcandalous tard- 


fneſs. They had wholly forfcited the 


reſpect and confidence of the natives, 
and even of their own people : the 
complaints among the officers and 
men were equally open and acrimoni- 
ous. It was infinuated that no de- 
pendance could be placed on the con- 
aut of perſons whoſe imprudence had 
occaſioned fo man calumities. 

Hyder Ally was not wanting to 
Improve all theſe antoward circum- 
Aances to the utmoſt. His forces in- 
Feſted all the places in the proximity 
of Madras, and extended themſelves 
on all ſides in fach a manner as to ren- 
der the dommunication with ſome of 
the outpoſts abfolutely imprafticable, 
and in a great meaſure 26 cut off all 
ſupplirs. | 

The ſiege of Arcot was in the mean 
time continued with Tuch vigour, that 
the defences being entirely -ruined, it 
was taken by ſtorm in the beginning 
of November, together with a ſtrong 
Fort adjoining to it; the loſs of tbe 

lace was heavily felt from the im- 
con? quantity of warlike ſtores it 
contained, and that fell into the hands 
of the enemy, at a time, when he was 
deginning to want them, and when 
they were tiR more neceflary to thoſe 
for whom they had been provided. 
© Such was the fituation of alFiirg 
when Sir Eyre Cote took the com- 
mand of the Britiſa forces in the Car- 
natic. His reputation however was 
T well eſtabliſhed, that Hyder Ally 
thought it immediately requiſite to 
alter the nature of his operations, and 
to proceed with unuſual cautioufneſs. 

Retaining under his imm qiatecom 
mand the beſt diſciplined of lis troops 
he made large detachments of bis im- 
menſe army, which laid ſiege to the 
poſt important fortreſſes belonging to 


— 
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the Company. He made no doubt af 
their ſpeedly falling into his hands for 
waat of relief, as the. neceſſity of face. 
ing him would preveat Sir Eyre Cuote 
from venturing to divide the ſmall ar- 
my collected under the walls of Ma- 
dras, and which did not amount to 
eg ht thouſand effective men. 

But the Britiſh General was con- 
vinced that to remain ina ive at the 
preſent juncture, would embolden the 
enemy and diſhearten his own people, 
He therefore formed 2 plan for t he relief 
of Wandewaſh,” one of the beſieged 
. that appeared moſt in danger. 

is intentions meeting with the ap- 
probation of the Counxil of War, and 
of the Preſidency, all things were pre- 
pared for their vigorors proſecution. 

In the beginuing of the year ciguty- 
one, Sir Eyre Coote moved from the 
eucampmeat that had ſo long been oe · 
copied near Madras, to the great 
ſaticfaction Bf the army, which had 
ill brooked its confinement at that 
place, while the enemy was overruue 
ing the neighbouring country. He 
advanced wrth ail expedition to the 
aſiftance of Wandewalkh ; his ſucecls 
in relieving which, it was not doubted 
would make a ron impreſiva upon 
the 2 and contribute materially 


to the deliverance of the other places 


tracked by them. 

But Hyder Ally did not think it ſafe 
do wait his approach; be abandoned the 
ſie ge of every place that his troops bed 
inveſted, and retired to a conſiderable 
diſtanceon the other fide of the Palaars 
a river of which it had been cxpeRedhe 
wound have diſputed the paſſage. After 
reinforcing the garriſons of thoſe, and 
other places, Sir Eyre C:-Ote continu- 
ed td advance upon the enemy, who 
ſtil! retreated before him with a marke 
determination to avoid any engage» 
ment. : 

The fucceſs of this firſl expedition 
under Sir Eyre Coote, produced à 
total change in the face of affairs. 
Hyder Ally, from being matter of 
tick bad been compelled to quit 
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it on the very appearance of the Britiſh 
army. Phe terror of his arms was nuw 
entirely vaniſhed: he had been driren 
t» a diitance that removed all appre- 
nenſtons of danger from, hinz and in- 
ſtead of being the aggreſſor, as before, 
was now reduced to act himfelf.on the 
d-fentive. 

This reſtoration of good fortune to 
the Britiſh affairs ſtruck a damp on 
all their numecons ene mies, botii open 
and concealed, and animated their own 
people to freſh exertions. A fpicit of 
vizzhur and decifiun now took place 
of the languor and inattentivencſs 
which had been the principal cautcs 
of paſt misfortunes, and had enabled 
Hyder Ally to execute thoſe deſiyns 
which he never would have dared to 
attempt, but from his knowledge of 
the diſtractious that prevailed among 
the Engliſh at Madras. 

After forcing Hyder Ally to re- 
Iinquiſh his original enterprize, the 
next important ſervice of which the 
performance required the utmoſt ex- 
pedition, was the ſecuring of Pondi- 
cherry, Aſter the reduction of that 
ſettlement two years before, the French 
who remained there, had been treated 
with the molt exemplary lenity; their 
private property had been left un- 
touched, and all their officers, both 
civil and military, had been indulzed 
with every kind of liberty, upou giv- 
mg their parole. But the unexpeR- 
ed ſucceſſes of Hyder Ally, aud the 
expectations of the arrival of' a power- 
ful ſquadron and body of men from 
France, had wrought ſuch a change 
ian their behaviour, that they could 
not conceal their difpoſition to avail 
themſelves of th» firſt opportunity of 
dreaking through their cugagements 
with the Engliſh. 

The well-gronnded ſifpicions en- 
tertained by thoſe, induced them to 
judge it neceffary to remove to Mad- 
745 the principal, and ſuch as appear- 
e] the molt ill-intentioned and dan- 
Cerous among the French inhabitants 
& Maree, Theſe latter however 


made ſuch protetations of their fideli- 
ty, that the Britih Prefilency grant+- 
ed them permillioa to remain at Pons 
dichery, upon their ſigning a ſolemn 
promiſe, to adhere with the ſtricteſt 
puntnality to the articles of the ca- 
pitulation. 

But this lenit y coull not overcome 
their determination to infringe them as 
ſoun as (hes imagined they might do 
it with ſecurity, The n«ceſſity of 
the times obliged the Britiſh garriſon 
to withdraw from that place to Ma- 
dras, the French immediately threw 
off the maſk, and proceeded to raiſe 
a large body of thuſe Sepoys that had 
formerly been in their fervier, and to 
collect a larye quantity of proviſions 
for the aſe of the ſquadron and troops 
of which they daily expected the ar- 
rival from Europe and the iſlands of 
Mauritius, 

In order to obviate the deſigns of 
the Freach at Pundicherry, they were 
forthwith diſatmed. "The magazines 
they had amaſſed were ſeized, aud all 
the boats in their poſſeſſion deſtroyed. 
The neceſſity of theſe precautions ap- 
peared ſhortly after, French {quad- 
ron, according to expeRation, arrived 
off Pondicherry, ia tull confidence of 
being ſupplied with water and other 
necellaries; but was obliged to depart 


without mecting with the leaſt aſſiſtauee 


for want of {wall craft to convey them 
on board. 

In the mean time the army of 
Hyder Ally had received large rein- 
forcements from every part of his do- 
minions, and was become ſo formida- 
ble, that he began to conceive hopes 
of being able again to try his fortune 
in batile. Jt amounted to near two 
huudred thouſand men, forty thouſand 
of whom were cavalry, and fifteen 


thouſand well Eifcipliued Sepoys. He 


now turned his views to the fiege of 


Trichin»poly, and to an attempt on 
the diſtricts to the ſouth of Madras. 
Sir Eyre Coote moved with all dili- 
gence to their protection; his de- 
ficiency in cavalry {zbjeted him to 
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mp mherleſ- incoveniences and dangers; 

hut the ſpirit »f his troops wis equal 
ta every 1ft-rtv. His army was 
eri-amned at Parte Novo for the he- 
n-fir of receiving necefaries from the 
fq1 hn 11! Admiral Sir Elvard 
Hughes, with eat whoſe aſſiſtauce its 
preſent operations could not have 
t ken plce. 

Tvder Ally, notwithſtanding the 
immenſity of his ftreagth, did not 
dare to commit hinſelf in the open 
feld with Sir Eyre Coote. He had 
taken a very alvantageous polition, 
within a ſmall gi ance of the Britiſh 
army for the puropſe of harraſſiug it 
with his cavalry, and prevent.ag it 
from receiving ſuoplies by land. 

Having taken the reſolution to at - 
tack him, Sir Eyre Coote began his 
march to that 'atent early in the 
morning. He had now proceeded 
far hefore he diſcovered that Hvler 
Ally's arran»vements cor:elponded 
exaQlv with th:ſe he had male in the 
e !12gement with Colonel Baillie, 
"Phe route which was of neceſſity to 
be taken by the Britih army, was 
commanded by nunervus batteries: 


it advanced nevertheleſs with the ut- 


molt frmne's an“ good order, revurne 
ine hw Faw hot to thoſe of theen y, 


- av reſerving its fire for cloſe aud de- 


ciſive action. 


On reconnoitring the enemy's 


© firnation, Sir Evre Coote determined 


to de a movement to their left, in 
or to tara i, and thereby avoid the 
a «king them in their front, where 
hstroops would be expoſed to the full 
fie of the batteries in every directions 
This motion was performed with 7zreat 


, ro{olntion. and celerity by his tet Lane 5 


the ſ-cond, in the mean time, taking 
poſſiiſio nf a high ground 1a the in- 
termed {pace between them, by 
which meaus the communication bee 
tween both was maintained, aud the 
enemy prevented from catting off 
either of them from the ſupport of the 
other. 


Hyder Ally, on percciving this "TY 
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diſpoſition of the Briti/h army, was 
comn-el to change hs own order of 
batt)»; he formed. his army in three 
div ions ; the firſt was oppoſed to 
the line under Sir Evre Coote. the 
ſecond to that under General! Stuart, 
which occupied the heights, and the 
third was ordercd to penet rate through 
a valley between them, and then di- 
viding to the right and left, to attack 
the rear of both, | 

Theſe various movements of both 
armies took up fo much time, that it 
was nine o'clock before the action 
commenced, by Sir Eyre Coote's line 
charging the enemy's left, It received 
him with great courage and ſteadineſs, 
and ſtood its ground with an order 
and obſtinacy unuſual in the armies of 
Indian Princes, till inculcated by the 
abilities of Hyder ally. 

His-right wing had in the mean time 
advanced upon £eneral Stuart's line, 
and attacked him with he utmoſt fury; 
while that body which was delizne'! to 
make its way through the ground 
between both the Britiſh lines, cxer- 
ted itfclf vigorouſly to this intent. The 
diſpute was long maintaine here with 
great valour and perſeverance on both 
ſides, 

The, military talents of Hyder 
Ally rendered this one of the ſeveteſt 
conflicts that ever happened between an 
European and Tndian army. It lafted 
from nine in the morning till tour iu the 
afternoon, — The lll and exnerfeuve 
of Sir Eyre Coote and his officers, 
and the bravery and diſciphne of 
his ſolſiers were put on this day 
to their fulleſt teſt: it was not with» 
out the extremeſt efforts of general- 
ſhip and ntntrepidity, that the gene- 
my was obliged at leagth to give 
way oa all parts, after having been 
foilel in every attempt, with 2 
terrible ſlaughter of their braveſt 
troops, and the loſs of Hyder Ally's 
principal general, and his beſt of- 
fi cers. , 

This memorable victory was obtain» 
ed ca the licfk of July, eiche ot 


Tt would have proved farmore deciſive, 
had the Britiſh army been able to pur- 
ſue the enemy. But the want of ca- 
valry was an evil that occaſioned ma- 
ny cthers. Through this deficiency 
the enemy was enabled to carry off his 
cannon and baggage, and to make good 
his retreat, while Sir Eyre Coote was 
obliged to be contented with remain- 
ing maſter of the field. 

It was however no ſmall glory to 
have defeated the greateſt warrior pei- 
haps that was ever produced in Indi: a 
the head of an army, formed and created 
as it were, by his own ſuperior genius 
and indultry, and brought by hisiudefati- 
gable endeavours to a ſtate of profeſſio. 
nal regularity and diſcipline equal to 
that of European veterans. What ren- 
dered the defeating of ſuch a man, and 
ſuch anarmythe more conſpicuous, was 
thenatureof the ſtrength withwhich it 
was effeted : excepting about two 
thouſand Britiſh officers and ſoldiers, 
the reſidue of Sir Eyre Coote's army 
was, like that of Hyder Ally, com- 
poſed of natives of India, little more 
than fix thouſand in number. 

The loſs of this battle wrought an 
immediate change in Hyder Ally's 
plan of warfare, He ſeemed for a 
while determined to renounce all 
general engagement on open ground. 
In conſequence of this determination, 
he drew off his army to a conſiderable 
diſtance from that of Sir Eyre 
Coot, and even abandoned a ſtrong 
paſs on its approach. 

Having fruſtrated the defigns of 
Hyder Ally on the Britiſh poſſeſ- 
fions to the ſouth of Madras, the ar- 
my now proceeded to the northren, in 
order to cover the march of a large 
body of Sepoys that was coming from 
Bengal to join it. Strengthened by 
this junction, Sir Eyre Coote laid 
fiege to Trepaſſore, with an intent to 
draw Hyder Ally to another action. 

This place being of importance, 
that Prince haſtened to its ſuccour 
accordingly ; but it was taken on the 
very day of bis arrival in fight of it; 
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on which he retreated to the ſpot 
where he had the preceding year dey 
feated Colonel Baillie, Here he diſ- 
poſed his army 'n much we faine 
manner as he had done on that, day 3 
hoping, perhaps, that the Britith 
troops mig hit be drawn into the like 
diſkculties as the untortuuate cor ps 
under that officer had beeu. 

In this hope he ſeemed to have 
ſuſpended his determination tohazard 
no action in the field. He prepared tur 
this ſccond trial with his acculloned 
foreſight and care: no advantage. of 
ground was lolt ; batterics were plant» 
ed iu every place where they cuuld do 
the moſt execution, and the pots 
occupied by his forces were cholen 
with the utmoſt judgment. 

The diſpoſition of Hyder Ally's 
army was ſuch, that in their approuc ie 
ing to attack it, the Britiſh truups 
were expoſed to a terrible fire trom 
ſeveral batteries in various directions 
They cloled in, however, upon the 
enemy, in ſpite of all obitruQtions, aud 
aſſailed them with the lame, vigour 
they had done in the preceding eu- 
gagement. 8 

The remembrance of what had hap» 
pened onthe grouud where botharmes 
were now fighting, operated equally 


upon each: that of Hyder Ally was 


thereby animated to contead for the 
like ſucceſs; and that of Sir Lyre 
Coote, to take a ſigual revenge lor 
that defeat. From tnele different 
motives, the coutl-ct between them 
was carried on duringa time unprece- 
dented in any former battle 3 M cou 
tinued with unabated ardour and aui- 
moſity in both parties, trom eight in 
the morning, till near dulic, | 
The victory was decifive in favour 
of the Britiſh army: | hat of Hyder 
Ally was completely routed, aud 
driven fromevery pult it had occupied. 
This, however, was not effected withe 
out the loſs of ſome very brave uthcers, 
as well as ſoldiers, a g:cater number 
of whom fell on Unis occation than on 
the foruer, This was owing do = 
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valt fire of the enemy's artillery, no? 
leſs than to the duration of the en- 


gagement, and the very advantageous 
Pofition taken by Hyder Ally. This 
ſecond d:feat of this Prince by Sir 
Eyre Coote, happened on the twenty- 
ſeventh of Auguſt. 

Fron the long and vigorous re- 
ſiſtance of his troops on this dav, and 
the difficulty with which it was won 
by the Engliſh, Hyder Ally conceiv- 
ed hopes, that by degrees his people 
through frequent encounters of this 
kind, woul attain to an equality of 
diſcipline and reſolution with them. 
In this conlidence he ventured, fome 
weeks after this action, to ſtand 
another battle ; but he was defeated 
with greater loſs than in the former. 
Dadiſcouraged by this want of 
ſucceſs, Hyder Ally invetled a place 
of great ſtrength and importance, 
called Vellore, and expecting that the 
relief of it would be attempted, ſeized 
an advantageous pals through which 
he knew the Britiſh troops muſt take 
their way. Sir Eyre Coote advanc- 
ed accordingly with that intent, and 
found Hyder Ally's army in poſloſſion 
of ſome very ſtroug grounds on both 
the ſides of a marſh, which he was 
obliged to croſe. The numbers cf 
the enemy enabled them to attack 
him on every part; but jt was prin- 
cipally his rear againſt which their 
chief efforts were diredted. Here 
were the baggage and convey of pro- 
viſions deſtined for the beſicged, who 
were now reduced to the greatelt ex- 
tremity. By ſeizing theſe, both the 
Britiſh army and garriſon would have 
been equally diſtreſt. 

Hy der Ally exerted all his aQtivity 
to accompliſh thele purpoſes ; but the 
ſpirit of the Britiſh troops was ſuch 
that they extricated themſelves com- 
pletely from this dangerous pals, and 
forced their way to Vellore in deſpite 
of all obructions. 1 

Notwithitanding this fatlure, Hyder 
Ally ſtill refolvec upon another trial, 


Diſpouling his army in the ſame man- 
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ner as before, he waited the return of 
the Britiſh troops on the ſame ſpot. 
His attack was conducted with great 
ſkill and vigour : their flanks nd 
front were aſſailed at once, and a 
heavy cannonade maintained Curing 
the whole action. It laſted a great 
port of the afternoon ; but terminated 
with his intire deteat, and with the 
loſs of numbers of his ſelected men. 
Theſe uninterrupted ſucceſſes of 
the Britiſh troops in the Carnatic, 
were attended with the moſt fortunate 
conſequences to the intereſt of the 


Eaft India Company. Among ot hers, 


it enabled the Preſidency at Madras, 
on receiving intelligence of the rup— 
ture between Great Britain and Hol- 
land, to undertake an expedition a- 
gainſt the principal Dutch ſcttlement 
on the coaſt of Coromandel, 

This was the important town and 
harbour of Negapatam, fituated to the 
ſonth of Madras, in the neighbour- 
hood of Tanjour. The danger of its 
becoming « place of arms for Hyder 


Ally, and bis French allies, were it to 


remain in the hands of the Dutch, now 
become enemies to Britain, was too 
obvious not to endeavour to ditpoſſeſs 
them of it as oon as poſlible, at the 
preſent juncture. 

The charge of carrying on this im- 
portant enterprizc by land, was com- 
mitted to Hir Hector Munro, while Sir 
Edward Hughes ſtationed lusſquadron 
ſo as to intercept all relief by ſea. 
his officer had already given a ſevere 
check to Hyder Ally, on the coaſt 
of Malabar. That Prince had ex- 
pended vaſt ſums, and beſtowed im- 
menſe care and labour in the improve- 
ment of his two ſeaports of Calicut 
and Mangalore in that country. They 
were lis veval arfenals, and contained 
a conlideralle number of ſhips of 
force ; but they were all deſtroyed 
by Sir Edward Hughes, to the great 
vexation of Hyder Ally, who hed 
projecied the deſign of renderivg 
higueif no leſs powerful in India by 
ſea, tbam lie was at land. 2 
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The untertaking againſt Negapatam 

was, huwever, accompanied with a 
vat ci of impediments. The neceſſity 
of continually reinforcing the army 
tha was «Ccting in the field againſt 
Hyder Ally. had fo drained the dif 
ferent garriſons, that very incon- 
ſide rable force cou.d be ſpared to Sir 
Hector Nuno, for the fervice pro- 
p:fed, Negapatam was in a ſtrong 
{tte of defence, from the fortifications 
that had lately been added to it; 
and Hyder Ally, foreſeeing that it 
weu'd in all probabihty be attacked 
by the Evoglith, bad diſpatched a 
Jar, e ody ct wfontry and cavalry to 
ſtreugthen the gariifon. It confilted, 
with theſe reinforcements, of more 
thac erphit thouſand men, while the 
num er of the befiegers did not a- 
mount to hve thouſand, | 

Alter landing the battering cannon 
ſron the ſhips, which was a work of 
great danger and diſnculty, from the 
roughuets of the fea, an attack was 
made on the lines and 
which the beſieged had conſtructed 
in the avenugs to the town. The 
ſramen that were employed upnn 
this occahon, aſſailed them with ſuch 
violence and fury, that the enemy 
couid not withſtand them an inſtant, 
"The diſpoſitions that had been made 
r a defence, were very judicious. 
An intermixture of horſe and fout 
guarded the lines: had the affailants 
given way, their total defeat muſt 
have enſued from the purtuit and ex- 
ecution to which they would have 
been exp e d. Put ſo great was the 
panmic with which the valour of the 
Britiſh teamen ſtruck the whole gar- 
:z110n, that the foot ran immediately 
for ſhelter in the town, and Hyder 
Ally's horſe fled on the firlt onfet in- 
to rhe adjacent country ; from whence- 
they were either unable or unwilling 
to return into the town, 

Five days after forming the lines, 
regular approaches were made, and a 
ſormidable battery erected ; againſt 
which the garriſon direfed two {allies 


redonbts, 


with all their remaining force 3 but 
they were repulſed with great ſlaug h- 
ter. Another battery being conſtrue- 
ted, the fire from both operated fo 
effectually, that a breach was ſoon 
made, and followed by a preparation 
for an aſſault. The Dutch Governor 
propoſed hereupon to ſryrender on, 
capitulation. The terms granted to 
Mm were, that private property ex- 
cepted, the town and its dependencies, 
with whatever appertained to the 
Dutch goverror and Company, ſhould 
be delivered to the Engliſh : the gat» 
riſon to remain priſoners of war, and 
the Governor and iets in the civil 
or military departments to be at large 
on their parole. 

The reduction of Negapatam com- 
pleted the revolution that had begun 
to take place in the ſouthernprovinces 
on the coaſt of Coromandel. It not 
only reſtored the power and influence 
of the Eaſt India Company in thoſe 
parts, but it raiſed the reputation and 
dread of the Britiſh arms higher than 
ever. They had, in the covrſe of 
this campaign, triumphed ſucceſſively 
over Hyder Ally, the Freach, and 
the Dutch, united together for their 
humiliation, and confidently preſum - 
ing to reduce them to the neceſſity of 
yielding to the ſuperiority with which 
they were affailed in every quarter. 

"The univerſal failure of every at- 
tempt againſt the Engliſh, and the 
continual good fortune that had at- 
tended them this year, made ſuch an 
impreſſion on many of the Indi:n 
princes and chiefs, that had ſubmitted 
to Hyde: Ally from fear, or embraced 
his party from intercn, that they now 
earneſtly ſought for reconciliation i 
the Engliſh. They now conſidered 
them as fully re-eftabiiſhed on their 
tormer footing of ſlrengibh, and bid- 
ding fair to confirm and increaſe it 
beyond a probability of being ſhaken, 

Hyder Ally himſelf was equally 
aſtoniſhed and tung with grief at thus 
unexpected return of proſperity to @ 
yeople whole greatneſs he had lately 


bees 
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heen perſuaded was faſt declining, and 
whom, he doubted not, he ſhould be 
the principal inſtrument in bringing 
to ruin and expelling from India, Fe 
now ſaw his garriſons compelled to 
evacuate the greateſt number of thoſe 
places they had occupied in the fore- 
going cam paigns in the rich and im- 


portant diſtrict of Tanjour and its en- 
virons. Theſe diſapoiutments funk 
deeply into his ap aro ambitious 
mind ; and though bis ſpirit was two 
great to admit of celpoudency, yt 
he could not fail being puverfuily 
affected by this ſudd en reyerle of tore 
tune. : 
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CHAP, XII. 


Loſi of Minorca - Statia — nd S'. Chriber. V Tory obtained 
by Ad ural Rainty aver 192 French Fleet in the N- Ia lies. | 


1782, 


TE fieges of Uibraltar and 

" * Minorca were ſtill carried on by 
the united forces of the Avuſe of 
Bourbon, with the ut noſt ſpirit an! 
activity, and both places defended 
win gate firmneſs and obltinacy 
by their reſyective garriſons. But 
M'narca was evidently in the greateſt 
dung r, from the facility with which 
the enemy could provide reinforce- 
ments and ſupplies, and the difficulty 
of conveving any reliefto the belieged. 

The Courts of Verſailles and Ma- 
drid, however they might conſider the 
reduction of Gibraltar as dubious, en- 
tertained no doubt of being able to 
reduce Minorca. 

The commencement of the ſiege 
was marked by an incident highly 
honourable, to General Murray, the 
Governor. Impatient to have poſ- 
ſeſſion of this important fortreſs, the 
Court of Spain eadeavoured, through 
the offer of an immenſe bribe, to cor- 
rupt that officer's fadelity. The an- 
ſwer he returned to the Duke of 
Crillon, who had been commiſſioned 
to make this trial, was ſtriking. He 
give him to underltand, that when 
the moſt illuſtrious of his anceſtors 
had been tempted by his ſovereign to 
aſſaſſ ate his refraQory and rebellious 
ſubject, the Duke of Guiſe, he nobly 
diſdaĩned ſuch an office; ard that he 
himlelf ſhould, after this precedent, 
have refuſed to attempt the ſeduction 
of a man of honour. a 

From the landing of the enemy in 


Augutt, to che beginning of Novem- 


her, no material event took "place. 
About this tine a ſally was made on 
the Duke of Crillon's head-quarters, 
with ſo much vigour, and was {> judi- 
ciouſly conluted, that he was com- 
pelled to abandon them, with the loſs 
of a number of priſoners. The whole 
army of the beſiegers was brought 
forward on this occaſion to diſlodge 
the Britih troops; but their dif- 
polition and countenance were ſuch, 
that the Duke did not think proper to 
attack them; and they had the hon» 
ov” of maintaining the poſt they had 
ſeized during a whole day, and of re» 
tiring unmoleſted. 

But notwithſtanding the reſolution 
and ſkill diſplayed by the beſieged, 
the ſuperiority they had to contend 
with, in reſpect to artillery and num» 


bers, was ſo great, that they alone 


were ſufficient to put their fortitude 
to the utmoſt trial, 

It has, however, by adequate and 
impartial judges been aſſerted, that 
had no other cauſes intervened, the 
fiege of Minorca would have. termi- 
nated as gloriouſly as that of Gibraltar 
and the enemy been obliged to ree 
linquiſh the attempt. | 

But while the French and Spaniſh 
army were ivelting it from without, 
a far mure dreadful and dangerous 
enemy had taken poſſeſſion of the 
place within, and committed ſuch ra- 
vages among the befieged, as were 
much more deſtructive than thoſe they 
ſuffered from the exertions of the ene 
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The communication with the count- 

ri being entirely cut off, no ſupplies 
of vegetables could be conveyed to 
the garriſon. They were reduced to 
the neceſſity of ſubſiſting on ſalt pro- 
vi fions 

Moſt of the troops that compoſed 
me garriſon, having been long ſtation- 
£1 in the iſland, had accuſtomed them- 
&!ſves to a conſtant and regular ute of 
vegetable diet. | he fudden de priva- 
tion of a ſpecies of food, to which they 
were become habituated, proved ſucl, 
a ſtroke to their conſtitutions, as they 
were unable to ſtand. Among other 
complaints, it produced that moſt 
terrible and fatal one to men confined 
iu ſhips and garriſons, the ſcurvy. 

What contributed greatly to its 
progreſs, was the incloſed and narrow 
ſpace to which they were conſined, and 
the neceſſity to which they were com- 
pelled of living in the caſemates, and 
places unJer ground, in order to 
fv Iter themſelves from the dreadful 
and 'iice{ſant ſhowers of ſhot and tells, 
that fell day and night upon every 
gurt of the fortreſs. 

This continual fire, under the 
Hrection of a numerous and expert 
dody of engineers, could not fail to 
wake an effectual impreſſion oa a ſpot 
Ao. limited an extent. 

In the midſt of this ſevere trial, their 
conſtancy and perſeverance were in- 
vincible. Such was the zcal they 
felt for the honour ofche Britiſh name, 
20 uſe their own expreſſion, that many 
of the common ſoldiers, though on 
tue point of death, concealed their 
condition from their officers, in order 
?a have the conſolation, as they ſaid, 
af cxpiring upon duty with their arms 
22 their hands. 

he ſtate of the garriſon was, in 
tue commencement of February cighty 
two, fo enfecbled, that the whole 
71umber able to do duty, amounted to 
2:0 more than ſix hundred aud ſixty; 
ad of theſe, ſcarcely a hundred were 
vitunted with the ſcurvy. From the 
©p2urreat tellimony of the phyſicians 
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and ſurgeons it appeared, that, in 8 
very few days, there might not pro- 
bably be left a ſiagle ſoldier in a con- 
dition to bear arms. 

In the mean time, the neceſſary 
guats required four hundred and 
fifteen men. Heace it was evident, 
that as they could not be regularly re- 
lieved, illneſs and fatigue would 
ſpeedily overcome them. In this ex- 
tremity Governor Murray propoſed 
terms of capitulation, by which the 
garriſon might be permitted to pre- 
ſerve their liberty on ſurrendering the 
place : But the Duke of Crillon in- 
formed him, that his orders were to. 
liſten to no capitulation, but under 
the expreſs condition, that the garri- 
ſon ſhould remain priſoners of war. 

To ſoften however the rigour of 
his inſtructions, he allowed them to 


return to England, on General Mur- 


ay's engaging, that they ſhould not 
ſerve again during the war, till reg u- 
rarly exchanged. : 

Every other conceſſion was granted 
that could be required or expected. 
To the honour of the French com- 
mander, he ſeemed to feel a peculiar 
ſatisfaction, ia expreſſing the higheſt 
ſenie of reſpeR for the Governor, and 
the troops under his command. 

In the firlt article of the capitulation 
General Murray demanded, that as 
the garriſon mult ſurrender priſoners, 
they ſhould be allowed all the honours 
of war. This, it was added, was not 
contrary to his inſtructions, and would 
tend to his glory, as certainly no troops 
ever gave greater proofs of heroiſm, 
having defended themſelves almoſt to 
the laſt man. a 

The Duke's anſwer teſtified the 
readict and moſt generous aſſent to 
the General's aſſertion; and expreſsly 
ſpecified, “ that, in conſideration of 
the conſtancy and valour, which be 
and his men had ſhewn in their brave 
defence, they ſhould receive all the 
military ours cunſiſtent with their 
ſitvation.” 


On the fifch of February the fort - 
9 treſs 
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treſs of St. Philip was delivered up to 
the combined forces of France and 
Spain. Perhaps, ſays General Mur- 
ray, in his letter upon this occaſion, 
a more noble nor tragical ſcene was 
ſeldom exhibited, thay the march of 
its garriſon through the French and 
Spaniſh armies. It conſiſted of no 
more than fix hundred old decrepid 
foldicrs, two hundred ſeamen, one 
bundred and twenty of the Royal 
Artillery, and about fifty Corſicans, 
Greeks, and others. "Ihe two armies 
were drawn up fronting each other, 
and formed a lane for the garriſon to 
ſs through, reaching from St Phi- 
ip's to George-Town, Here the 
rriſon laid down their arms, declar - 
ing they had ſurrendered them to God 
alone, and t hat the conquerors could 
only boaſt they had taken an hoſpital, 

Such was the diſtreſsful figure of 
the Britiſh troops, that many of the 
French and Spaniards, it was ſaid, 
ſhed tears as they paſſed them, The 
humanity of the Duke of Crillon, and 
of his officers, was highly conſpicuoug 
on this occaſion, No kind of relief 
was left unſought for the aſſiſtance of 
the ſickly remains of the garriſon, 
Every poſſible care and attention was 
paid to them z apd- they were treated 
with every mark of reſpect and ſympa- 
thy, which could be expected from a 
generous conqueror, 

Thus did the iſland of Minorca re- 
turn to the dominion of Spain, after 
it had been in the poſſeſſion of Great 
Britain, fince the year ſeventeen hun- 
dred and eight, when it was taken 
by Sir John Leake and General, after- 
wards Earl Stanhcp,and had, together 
wich Gibraltar, been conſidered ag 
eue of the nobleſt trophies, and moſt 
9 acquiſitions to Ar dur- 

g the triumphant teign of Queey 

The loſs of Minoeca in Europe, was 
accompanied by eyents of tbe. like 
Bature in otber that marked 
the cloſe of the year eighty-one, and 


of gighty-$90y 8s a 


venient opportunity. 
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period highly uapropitious to Bri- 
tain. g 

The ſucceſs which the French had 
met with, during the preceding ſum - 
mer, in reducing Tobago, induced 
them to caſt their eyes on the other 
Britiih iſlaads in the Indian ſeas, with 
a view of attacking then at a con- 
They ſeemed, 
however, tao well guarded. at the 
time to afford them any hope of ſuc« 
ceeding. The only one upon which, 
after much conſultation, they ventured 
to make an attempt, was that of Sta- 
tia, which had been taken from the 
Dutch at the commencement of the 
year, and of which they were inform- 
ed the garriſon thought itſelf in a ſtate 
of perſect ſecurity from any enemy, 
on account of the difficulty of its 
acceſs. 

The Marquis de Bouille, upon re- 
ceiving this information, determined 
to improve the opportunity it offered 
of reducing that iſland by ſurpriſe ; 
and in this attempt he was fortunate 
enough to ſuecee d. 

The manner in which the iſland of 
Satia wasretaken, though it reflected, 
no diſgrace qn the yalour of the Britiſh 
troops, could nut fail to calt a ſhade 
on that military vigilance and cire 
cumſpeRion which had hitherto cha- 
racteriſed them, Their fignal des 
ficiency in theſe eſſential requifites in 
war, upon this occaſion, expoſed them 
to yniverſal aud well merited cenſure, 

It was with peculiar fſatigfation 
the Marquis of Bouille took this op 
portunity of fignalifing his difincereks 
ednels in pecuniagy matters. Amo 
the ſpoils that fell into his hands, 7 
large r of money wag claimed by 
the Britiſh commanding ney as 

ing private ; this was ge» 
— eftartd. 2944 by the — 
quis j who cauſed, in the ſame man- 
ner, whateyer had helonged to Duteh 
individuals, to be reſerved, in order 
to be returued to them, and ſuſfſered 
nothing * be a — 
ariſing from the priges that 
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had been taken by the Fng'iſh when 
they captured the iſland. 

Phe opening of the euſuing year 
was no leſs unfavourable to the Eng- 
Iih o the coatinent of South Ameri: 
ca were the ſettlements of De- 
merary and Ifſequrbo, of which they 
had ceprived the Dutch in the be- 
ginning of the preceding year, were 
now retaken by the French, 

But theſe ſucceſſes of its ancient 
enemy, thou ſufficiently mortifying 
to the Britiſh nation, were quickly 
followed by an attempt of much more 
importance. The enterpriſing diſpo- 


ſi ion of the Marquis de Bowlle, had. 


long turned his views to the ſubjuga- 
tion of the rich iſland of Sr. Chriſto- 
pher, once the jouat” poſſeiſion It both 
the French and English, till the vic- 
torious arms of the latter expelled the 
former at the commencemcat of this 
preſent century. 

{xclulive of the value of this fertile 
ifle, other moti. a ffered themſclves 
to the Marquis. He kaew that num- 
bers of the inhabitants were highly 
diſſatisfied at the ſeizure of their pro- 

erty on the taking of S'atia from the 

— He was alſo well acquainted 
with their diſ»-pprobation of the gene- 
ral conduct of the Britiſh government, 
ant that many of them did not ſeruple 
to -xpreſs the molt bitter reſeatmeat 
on theſe various accounts, 

EFxprcting juſtly to meet with little 
roßiſtance from a diſcontented people, 
he formed the project of attacking 
this iſland, while the cauſes of their 
complaints were (till freſh in their re- 
membrance.—_Not was it otherwiſe in 
# condition for à vigorous defence. 

The only p!ace of firength in the 
iſland was Brimſtone Hill, ſituated 
on the ſhore, near the town of Sandy 
Point, which it over-looks and com- 
mands. 

On the landing of the French ar- 
my, which trom the greatneſs ot its 
force could not be prevented, nor even 
oppoſed with lafety, General Frazer 


CI 


thc commanding OI<ers reured bo repoſcd in the capacity. aud Fouragy 


. by Governor Shirley. 


Brimftone Hill. - Tue whole of his 
ſtrength, beſides the regulars above - 
mentioned, did not exceed four bun- 
dred militia, brought to his afſiitauce 
But twice the 
nu ber that compoſed the garriſon 
wouid have hardly ſulficed tor a pro- 
per defence. | 

The French having made good their 
landing at Baſſeterre. the priocipal 
towu in the iſland, advanced immedi. 
ately to Brimſtone Hill, which they 
cloſely inveited on every fide. The 
ill fortune of the be ſieged was inſtance 
ed upon this occaſion in a moſt re- 
markable manner. Eight braſs twenty 
four p-unders, with fix thouſand balls 
of correſponding weight, and twa 
large braſs mortars, with fifteen hung 
dred ſhells, had been carried to the 
bottom of the hill, with an intent to 
convey them to the ſummit: but 
through ſome cauſe that never came 
to light, "they were left in that ſitua- 
tion. When the enemy were landed, 
it was too late to ſ{ccure them, and 
they fell into the hands of the French, 
who without this unexpected ſupply, 
would have been greatly retarded in 
their operations. One of their ſtores 
ſhips, loaded with the principal ma- 
terials for a ſiege, had been wrecked 
on the rocks near the ſhore, and an- 
other of equa] conſcquence, had been 
captured by the ſquadrou under Ady 
mital Hood. f - 

Thrs vigilant and enterprifing oi - 
ficer lay at this time at Barbadoes, 
againſt which the French firſt intend» 
ed to direct their motions, but had 
been prevented by contrary winds, 
Ie moment he was apprized of their 
defign upon St. Chriſtopher, he haſt- 
ed to Antigua, where taking on board 
all tile troops that could be ſpared, 
he fleertd diiectly for Baſleterre, 
where the French fleet was at auchor, 
with a determination to attack it, 
though it confiſted of thirty two ſhipe 
of the line, and his own only 
twenty-two : but the confidence he 


of. his officers and men, made him 
ovwrilguk all diſadvantages, On his 
arrival, his firſt aim was to get be- 
tween the cuemy and the land; 
which point he very artfully accom- 
pliſhed. 

The conduct of Admiral Hood 
throughout this remarkable tranſaction, 
was conlidered by the ableſt judges 
in theſe matters, as one of the greatelt 
proteflional excrtions that had hap- 
pened during the whole war, It ſtruck 
the enemy with the kighelt admira- 
tion of his abilities, and with no hte 
appreher.fiuns of them: it ferved to 
cunlirm the impartial world in the 
opinion it had formed, that the vaval 
genius of Britain would render her 
au overmatch tor all her enemies. 

In order now to obtain information 
of the ſituation and circumnitances of 
the garniton at Brimſtoue Hill, two 
officers, the one belonging to the 
navy, the other to the army, both of 
them reſolute and iutelligeut men, 
were ditpatched on fhore, and found 
means through many dillicul.ies to 
execute their commiliion, The met— 
lage they brought back from General 
' Frazer, was in the ile of the old 
warriors in the days uf tlic Edwards 
and Henrics: Genera] Preſcot had 
{ent bim word of his arrival with ſiic- 
cours; to which the bluat and gallant 
veteran replied, that as he had taken 
the trouble to come with troops to 
his aſſiitance, he ſhould, doubileis, be 
gad to lee tim, but that he was in no 
want of him or them. 

This fpirited meſſage induced the 
Britiſh commenders to land a body of 
troops; in order, if practicable, to 
let on fome poſt that might enable 
tucm to impede the enemy's opera- 
tions. 

But as the vaſt ſuperiority of the 
enemy rendered an attempt upon them 
un practicable, the detachment ou 
more was withdrawn, Still, how- 
ever, the garriſon continues its Ce» 
fence with unabsted relolution ; in 
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forcements arrived, they would un- 
mediately proceed to their aluitaicc. 
la this vicw they tupportied the hard- 
(hips and cunuunal toll (hat were 
daily encrealing, with un uit per» 
teverance and lurtitude. 

Ihe uege had now lalted five weeks, 


Haralſ.d by uaccaiiny fatigue, hee 


mains ut the gatrriſon were unable ta 
witnliand any longer tiic intulcr able 
duty that was now unpolcy Upon then 


_ of beg under arms both Gay and 


nigtt, 1 heir number was to recuced 
that it would have been wnpullibic is 
ref{:!t an aſſault ; aud this was bLuurly 
looked tor, from the total demulicion 
of the wers in molt places, and al- 
molt al tae guns being cither du 


mounted or dilabled. 


In this EXLLEMITY it was thouglit 
neceſſary to capitulate. The geues 
rulity the Marquis de Bowite had du 
played upon uumhar Cccalons, was 
a {utucicnt inducement to attord tue 
garrivon ample expcctation of being 
ticated with I mayucr of 1autygerccs 
Bu: he was prowpted by aduruuulk 
motives to grant them every requeit 
they Could wake, iu order co ure 
a» ſoon as pofüble the pofſeſhon of tue 
land. Ie arnvol of Adu Kude 
ney was daily expreted, together willy 
luck a taval remiurcement as ud 


place the Brizun ect upon a full e- 
quality al call, it not a Luperiunty ts 


tue French. 

Frum tucke conſelerations, the terms 
of tie Capitulation were tavour-ble in 
the bighlett Geyrec.—ilcy wore tus 
lane iu ICAUIG Uo the inhabitants, «as 
tee Sranicg tote iſland oft Loui 
nico; any the gariivn, betides the 
horows of wat, was permied to c- 
dau to England, On condition of nut 
ſcrving again Frauce or its allies vil 
EXCliallg α ,. 

Ihe Morenis de Dovuille, wih 2 
mag nanimity that added now luitre 
to us character, complimented 1502 
veinor Shirley and General Frazer 
with their perſona liberty. His e- 


he pe, that as ſoon as ſufſicicut rein- preileus in that %% of tue can,; 


# kkiz 


# 
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tion which ſpecified this favour, did 
equal honour both to him and thoſe 
gentlemen. | 

Out of reſpeR,? he ſaid, ** to the 
courage and determined conduct of 
Gencrals Shirley and Frazer, it is a- 


greed that they ſhall not be conſi- 


dered as prifoners of war: the former 
may return to his government of An- 
tig u, and the laiter may continue 
in the ſervice of his country; being 
happy to teſtify this mark of particu- 
lar elleem for th. {ct wohrave officers.” 
The reduction of &. Chiiſtopher 
took place on the thirteenth day of 
February, in the year eighty two. 
The valuable ifl-vd of Jamaica 
would ſoon probably have ſhared the 
ſame fate, had nat the Beitiſh fleet 
under Admiral Rocney, fallen in with 
thot of the French under the Count 
De Graſſe, in their way to join the 
Spaniſh flect at 8t Domingo. The 
van of the French was too far advanced 
to ſupport the centre, aud a fi; val 
victory was obtained over 1hem.. The 
French admiral iu the Ville de Paris 
of 110 guns (a preſent from the city 
of Paris (o the French king), was 
taken, with two feventy-touurs, and 
one of 64 puns; 2 74 gun ſhip Hew 
up by accident foon after ſhe was in 
our, policTion, and another 74 funk 
during the eupagement. A few days 
afrcr, two more of the ſ me fleet, of 
6, guns ch, were captured, By this 
victory of the 12th of April. the de» 
Gyn oganft Tamaica was fruftrated, 
and admnael hocney's reputation and 
intereſt wire greuth promoted. he 
new mimilry, for s cohduct at St. 
Eullatja, aud d ferences with ſowe 
of Ins coptains, and with the merchants 
and plauuteis, butt fuperieced him, and 
intended to have profecuted the en» 
Curry mtortke tranfactiung at Fuſtetias 
Tut tlie v ct. ry foencer] all, and pros 
cure as tlc ceny of an | vgl:Mh 
peer. No oi er dyanteges followed ; 
not one ct the 1f]lngs taker from us 
by the French, was att. mpte:' to be 


Cc, cru. LENS thc great- 
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naval ſuperiority ; and unhappily, the 
Ville de Paris, and moſt of the other 


French ſhips taken by admiral Rodney 


were loſt at ſea before they could 
reach England, beſides two of our 
own ſhips of the line. | . 
May 8th, the Bahawa iſlands ſur 
rendered to the Spaniards; but the 
credit of the Britiſh arms was well 
ſull ained at Cibraltar, under general 
Elliot the governor, and thei fermi- 
dable attack on the 13th of Septen ber 
with floating batteries of 212 braſs 
cannon, S. in ſiups trom 400 to 
600 tons burden, ended in dilſap- 
pointment. and thedeſtruction of 
all the flips and moſt of the aſſailants 
in them. he garriſun was relieved by 
lord Howe, in the month of OGober, 
who offered battle to the combuued 
force of France avd Spain, though 
twelve fail of the line inferior. Ihe 
military operations after this, were few 
and of little conſequence. Nega- 
pat nam, a ſettlement in the Eaſt Indies 
and 'Trincemale on the iſland of Cey- 
lon, were taken from the Dutch by 
the Britiſh forces; but the Freneh 
ſoon receiving conſiderable fuccuurs 
from Europe, took Cuddalore, ret ook 
Tripcomale, forced the Britiſh fleet 
in fevers] actions, but nope cecifives 
ad enabled Hyder Ally to witliitand 

with various ſucces, all the efforts of 
Sir Eyre Coote, and his troops. 5 
Mule death of the marquis of Rock- 
ing h m, on the iſt of July, occaſioned 
a violent commotion in the cabinet, 
and leſſencd the hopes which bad been 
formed ef important national benefits 
from the new admitziſtration Lord 
Shelburne ſucceeded the marquis as 
fiilt lord of the treafury, and it is ſaid, 
without the knuwledpe of bis Cole 
leagues. Ibis gave preat uficnce to 
ſome, particularly to Mr. Fox and 
lord John Cavendiſh; who, with others 
reſigned their places, and commenced 
a herce opp obtion in tle beute cf 
con mous. Mr ex declare, © that 
the priverples on which the minittry 
tak came in, welt abandertd by lord 
dhelburne 
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Shelburne and his adherents ; that 


the ol. em was to be revived, moſt ' 


probabiv with the od man, or indeed 
with any man that could be found. 
They were perſons whom neither pro- 
miles could biad, nor principles of 
bon ur ſecure : they would abandon 
filty principles for the ſake of power, 
and they would now {trivet-» ſtrengthen 
themſelves by any means which cor- 
ruption could procure ; and he expeR- 
ed to lee in a very ſhort time, they 
wou'd he joined by thuſe very men 
whom that houſe had precipitated 
from their ſeats.” The duke ot Rich- 
mond, general Conway, and others, 
maintained, that there was go devia- 
tion in the preſent cabinet from the 

rinciples on which they had entered 
into «fire; and continued to act with 
lor $:churne, till under his auſpices 
the preliminaries for a general peace 
were lettled. Then the public beheld 
Mr. Fox, and even lord john Caven- 
diſh, coaleſcing with the old miniiters, 
lord North particularly; embracing 
the v-ry men whom they had driven 
from their ſeats, and threatened with 
impcachments * and continuing to join 
with them in reprobating the peace 
as making too great conceſſious to the 
enemy, that they might ſtorm the 
cabinet, drive lord Shelburne and his 
friends from it, and ſcat themfſclves 
aud the men they had deſpiſed, in their 
places. 

By the treaty of, peace between 
Great Britain and France, Great 
Britaia ceded to France, of her poſ- 
ſeſſi ns before the war, the iſland of 
Tobogo, in the Weſt Indies, and the 
river of Senegal in Africa, with its 
dependencies and the forts on the 
rwer ; aud gave up a few did ricts 
in the Eaſt Indies, as dependencies on 
Pondicherry, and Karical ; it agreed 
alto to reſtore t he iſlands of St. Lucia, 
Sr. Pierre, and Miquelon, and the 
Aland of Goree ; with Pundicherry, 
Karical, Mahe, Chandernagore, and 
the comptoire of Surat, in the Ealt 


dads, which kad been conqucted 


ſhould begin from Cape St. Jchu on 


Wallis or Bellize, and Kio Honda, 


fates, and 
ſucecſl ore, xelivquilicd all claims to 


from the French during the war. TG 
prevent diſputes about boundaries in 
the Newtoundland fiſhery, it was - 

reed, that the French line for fiſhing 


the eaſtern fide, and going round by 
the North, ſhould have for its boun- 
dary Cape Ray on the Weſtern ſide 3 
and Great Britain renounced eve 
claim by former treaties with ref; 
to the demolition of Dunkirk, Franoe 
on the other hand was to reſtore to 
Great Britain the iſſands of Granada, 
and the Grenadines, St Chriſtopher's 
St. Vincent, Dominica, Nevis, and 
Montſerrat; and guarantied Fort 
James, and the river Gambia, agreeing 
that the gum trade ſhould remain im 
the ſame condition as before the wat, 
1755. The allies of each ſtate in the 
Eatt Indies were to be invited to ace 
cede to the pacification, but if they 
were averſe to peace, no aſſiſlauce a 
either fide was tu be given to them. 

| By the treaty with Spain, Great 
Britain gave up to that power Eaſt 
Florida, and alſo ceded Weſt Flcridag 
and Minorea which Spain had taken 
during the war. To prevent all cauſes 
of complaint and miſunderitanding fo 
the future, it vgs agreed that Briuh 
ſubjects ſhould have the right of cut» 
ting and carrying away logwood in 
the diſtrict lying between the river 


taking the courſe of the ſaid rivers for 
unalterable boundaries. Spain agreed 
to reſtore the iſlands. of Providence, 
and the Bahamas to Great Britain, 
but they had been re- taken before the 
peace was figned. . | 

lo the treaty with the United States 
of America, the king of Great Bri. 
tain acknowledges New Hampſhire 
Maſſachluſet's Bay, Rhode Ifland and 
Providence Plantations, Connecticut, 
New Vork, New Jericy, Pennſy lvauia, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia 
to be free, ſovereign, and independent 
or hin{elf, his bers and 


te 
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the government, propriety, and ter- 
ritorial rights of the ſame, and every 
part thereof. To prevent all diſputes 


i future on the ſubject of boundaries 


between the ſtates nd the remaining 
provinces to Grat Britain, lines were 
very minutely drawn, which will be 
noticed in the proper place, and ion 
favuurable clauſes were obtained for 
the Loyaliſts. The navigation of the 
Bifiſſippi to remain open to both 
partics, as alſo the Newfoundlaud 
Fiſheries, 

In the treaty with the Dutch great 

Ticulties aroſe, but at length it was 
Kupulated, that great Britain ſhould 
teſtore I rincomale in the iſland of Cey- 
Ion, but the French had al:cady taken 


it ; and that the Dutch ſhould yicld 


to us the town of Negapatnam, with 
its dependencies in the Ealt Indies, 
with. liberty to treat for its rellitution 
wv the point of an equivalent. | 
Thus a period was put to the moſt 
ealamitous and important war that had 
becn waged ſince the diſcovery of the 
new world, and in which Great Bri- 
tain loſt the beit part of her American 
Qolonies, as well as mauy thauſaud 
valuable lives, and expended or ſquan- 
dered nearly 150 millions of money. 
The terms of the peace were to many 
a ſubject of great regret; but had the 
war continued, it would have been ne- 
ceſſary to have borrowed annually » 7 
millions and a half, by which a million 
ter annum, would have been added to 
the taxes, and 25 millions at leaft to 
the capitalot the public debt, accord- 
ing to the uſual modes of funding. 
Whatever ſtrietures max have been 
paſſed upon the terms ayreed on be— 
taveen Great Britain and the other 
Lelligereut powers, there was a time 
when it was much donbted by the 
generality of people, both at home and 
a road, whether peace could ever be 
pu chalſed without making far greater 
lacrihces, Though the conceſſions 
made to the enemies of this country 
might perhaps have been leſs, they 


were by go means conſidc red throughs - 


” 


out Europe as diſparaging to the Bri» + 


tiſh nation. It was thought, on ihe 


contrary, that the contederacy, by 
clofing to readily with them, betiuy«d 
their apprehenfons ot what might 


prove the conſequences ot continuing » 


holtilitics, and from that mottwe de- 


termined to put a cuuclution to thus 


upon the mult favourablc Condit ns 
they could procure. 

Such, it was jucged, were the rea- 
ſons that induced then to enter 189 
negosiatious ivr peace, under the ui- 
tenfible mediation of tie Emperor of 
Germany, aud the Emprels ot Katha. 

The ccthous mace n he part of 
Great Britaiv, can tcarcely be clterme 
ed worth the expence of but vic year's 
war, elpecially cuntidering the cx Hut- 
ed-ſtate of the country and its reve= 


nucs, andof the national {pirit, through 


the rage of parties and the luit of 
ambition and power. But no tvoner 
were the preliminaty treaties with 
France and Spam, and the provihou» 
#] articles with America preſcuted to 
parliament, than they wet with 2 
violent oppoſition, and were reprob«t- 
ed as highly injurious to the Gigitity 
and intereſts of the nation. Id was 
contended on the other fide, that peace 
was abſolutel neceſſary, and was call 
ed for by the people with an unaui- 
mity and vigour that could not bc re- 
ſiited ; that our abinty to ſupport 0 
enormous an expence had no fond 
fonndation, but the revenues pre— 
carious and delufive ; that the cef- 
ſions, were the unavoiazhle conſt quence 
of the ruinous policy of the former ads 
miniſtration in plunging - the nation 
into ſuch a conteit; and the charpes 
of maintaiming Minor, Fatt and Weſt 
Florida, had been exccthve, ſo that 
their conferring them on Spain was 
a burgen to her rather than an emolu- 
ment. The ot} & of the war was 
a lſo at an end, tor the independeocy 
of America had been long before re- 
congnited by parliament— commerce 
was declining dzily, and the terms of 


th= peace, conticering the tiue — | 
© 


* 
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of the nation, were advantageous and 
honourable, and could only be oppoſed 
by pride, or ignorance, or faction, the 
eſicct of party rage and ambitious in- 
gur. The addici>of thauks for the 


Fins 


peace was carried in the houſe of Lords 
by.a majority of 72 to 59, but loſt in 
the houſe of Commons by A mayority 
of 224 to 208, ; 


